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P FACE 


HE Papers of the Family of Brxuns- 
WICK-LUNEN BURGH, and thoſe of 
the Houſe of STuarT, having been 

placed in the hands of the Author of the 
following volumes, he was encouraged to 
write the His Toky oF GREAT BRITAIN, 
during a very important period. The new 
light thrown upon public tranſactions, the 
diſcoveries made in the ſecret views of 
parties, the certainty eſtabliſned with re- 
gard to the real characters of particular 
perſons, and the undeviating juſtice ren- 
dered to all, will, he hopes, atone for his 
defects as a writer, and recommend his 
work to the public. Unwilling to advance 
any matter of fact, without proof, he has 
printed his materials; and for their au- 
thenticity, he refers the reader to the pa- 
pers themſelves. 

In the dates of great events, in facts 
which fell under public diſcuſſion, in de- 
ciſions of importance, in the ſtate of debts, 
taxes, grants, and ſupplies, he has availed 
himſelf of the records and journals of the 
two houſes of parhament. In the detail 
of battles he has followed the beſt mili- 
tary writers; in well-known events, the 
authors who wrote in the times. In de- 
A 2 ſcribing 
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ſcribing the ſecret ſprings of action, the 
private negociations of parties, the in- 
trigues of miniſters and the motives of ſo- 
vereigns, he has followed unerring guides, 
original papers. In relating the affairs of 
Great Britain, he has frequently introduc- 
ed a ſummary of the affairs of Europe. He 
has conſulted, with the utmoſt attention, 
the beſt writers of foreign nations; and 
endeavoured to give a comprehenſive view 
of the ſtate of other countries, in order to 
throw a more complete light on our own. 

Where the facts are important and but 
little known, the authorities have been 
carefully quoted. Where their truth is uni- 
verſally admitted, the author has been leſs 
anxious about the preciſion of his citations. 
To crowd a margin with the names of dif- 
ferent writers, is an eaſy, and, perhaps, a 
harmleſs impoſture. In the minds of the 
ſuperficial, the expedient might eſtabliſh 
an opinion of an Author's induſtry and 
knowledge; but it would have little effect 
on the judicious, from whoſe deciſion he 
has moſt to hope and to fear. To the 
latter, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that 
he has conſulted, on every point, a greater 
number of printed works, than he would 
chuſe to cite at the bottom of any page. 
He has taken no faR, in all its circumſtan- 
ces, from any one writer. His narrative is 
the general reſult of an intenſe inquiry into 
what- has been advanced on all ſides. : 
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In recording events, every Poſſible at- 
tention has been paid to the order of time. 
The dates have been carefully inveſtigated ; 
and, where they are not interwoven with 
the work, are placed at the bottom of the 
page. In matters already known and ad- 
mitted, a comprehenſive brevity has been 
ſtudied. No circumſtance, however, has 
been neglected, no fact overlooked, that was 
thought either material in itſelf, or condu- 
cive to throw light on events of real im- 
portance, The intrigues of the cabinet 
have been more minutely recorded than 
the operations of the field. In the deſcrip- 
tion of battles, ſieges, and naval engage- 
ments, the Author has endeavoured to be 
conciſe. But he has marked the outlines 
of military operations with a preciſion that 
a brings forward the whole figure diſtinctly 

ae to the view. | DER 
ſh Where the tranſactions are moſt impor- 
nd tant, and leaſt known, the greateſt labour 
<Q Wand time have been beſtowed. The in- 
he trigues which preceded the Revolution, and 
were partly the cauſe of that event, are in- 
veſtigated at an early period, and traced 
through their whole progreſs. 'The circum- 
ſtances of the Revolution itſelf have been 
examined with the utmoſt care, and the 
moſt undeviating attention to truth. The 
events that immediately followed the ac- 
ceſſion of William and Mary, particularly 
the affairs of Ireland, have employed a 
EE great 
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PREFACE. 


great deal of time, as they have hitherto 
been very imperfectly known. The nego- 
tiations of King James in France, his ſe- 


cret intrigues with his former ſubjects, 


have been carefully connected with the 
great line of hiſtory ; and their effects on 
public affairs, as well as on the conduct of 
particular perſons, have been pointed out, 
as the circumſtances themſelves aroſe. - 
Upon the death of James, and the ſub- 
ſequent demiſe of King William, the 
whole ſyſtem of ſecret intrigues for the 
throne ſuffered a material change. In the 
firſt years of Queen Anne, the adherents 
of the Pretender abroad, fixed their hopes 
on the ſuppoſed affection of that Princeſs 
for her brother and family. Thoſe in Eng- 
land who were moſt attached to the heredi- 
tary deſcent of the crown, entertained the 
ſame views. 'The diſturbances in Seotland, 
which terminated in the union of the two 
kingdoms, were ſucceeded by events, which 


are related with brevity, as they are in 


ſome meaſure already known. But the 
change of men and meaſures, which hap- 
pened in the year 1710, introduced a pe- 
riod of hiſtory that has been hitherto ve- 
ry little underſtood. The four laſt years 
of Queen Anne, therefore, coſt the Author 
much time and labour; and if he has not 
ſucceeded, his want of abilities muſt be 
blamed, and not his want of — 
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The reign of Charles the Second has 


been much inveſtigated by other writers. 
The cauſes of many of the moſt important 


events are already ſufficiently known, But 


the ample extracts from the life of King 
James the Second, which were placed here 
in the Author's hands, the acceſs he had, in 
perſon, at Paris, to the papers of that 
Prince, together with ſome materials, equal- 
ly unknown, procured from other ſources, 
have enabled him to throw a new, and, 
he hopes, a complete light on that period. 


He was adviſed to prefix only a review of 


that reign to his work. But he neither lik- 
ed that imperfect mode of writing hiſtory, 
nor could he be perſuaded, after he had ex- 
amined the ſubjeR, that any of his prede- 
ceſſors had occupied the whole ground. 
To decide on the execution of the work, 
is the province of the Public. To form 
- ſome judgement of his own ſentiments, 
may be fairly left to the Author. In his 
_ progreſs through his ſubject, he is not con- 
ſcious of having once departed from the 
obvious line of evidence. He felt no pre- 
dilection for any party. He has, ſurely, 
been biaſſed by none. In his obſervations 
on the worſt men, he has made allowan- 
ces for human paſſions. In commending 
the beſt, he was forced to remember their 
frailties. He conſidered himſelf through- 
out in the light of a judge upon mankind 
r = aſd 
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PREFACE. 


and their actions; and, as he had no object 
but truth, he truſts he has attained his end. 

To ſpeak with more warmth of the 
work, would be incompatible with the mo- 
deſty, which writers ought to obſerve when 


they treat of themſelves. To ſay leſs in 


its favour, the Author hopes, would be 


deemed inconſiſtent with juſtice. With- 


out vanity, he may affirm, that the hiſtory 
of the period he has choſen, has been hi- 


therto very IMPERFECTLY KNOWN. He is 


far from ſuppoſing, that the following vo- 


lumes are wholly free from errors. He 


hopes, however, that they are neither great 
nor many, with regard to matters of fact. 
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HARLES the Second. was proclaimed, at CHAP. 
London, on the eighth of May, in the year I. 
| one thouſand fix hundred and 0 

tered that city, on the twenty-ninth of the 1660. 
month, amid the acclamations of an infinite concourſe The Reſto- 
of ſpectators. The two houſes of parliament attend- 2”? 
ed the King, at Whitehall; and, by their ſpeakers, 
congratulated him, in terms full of ſubmiſſion and loy- 
* The populace, with their uſual extravagance, 
l B expreſſed 


xty. He en- 
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2. HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. expreſſed their fatisfaQon in riot and intemperance. 


I. The terrors of anarchy and confuſion yielded to the 
hopes of a regular ſteadineſs in government. The 


1660. pamp of royalty pleaſed the bulk of mankind ; its 


novelty all. The change was great, but not ſurpriſ- 

ing, among a people, who had fallen, under an ab- 
je ſpecies of tyranny, after all their efforts to be free. 
2 LIE the The joy, which the reftoration of monarchy diffuſed 
voluntary obedience to the King. The nation, how- 

ever, was not to be ſettled, at once, from the con- 


vulſions which had overturned the throne. Jealouſies, 


animoſities, and high expeQations, prevailed, among 
the adherents of monarchy. The independents were 
afraid of a retaliation of ſeverities. The Preſbyte- 
rians, in ſome meaſure, deſpaired of eſtabliſning their 


favourite ſyſtem of church-government. Silence and 


melancholy ſeized the republican party, at the diſap- 


pearance of all their hopes. The army, though, at 


different times, purged by Monk, were rather paſſive 


to his meaſures, than fond of kingly government, 


Moft of the old ſoldiers were fanatics. Even thoſe, 
who had attended the General from Scotland, obeyed 
him more from an affection to his perſon, than any 
regard to his political views. The eagerneſs of the 
body of the people, to return to the ancient conſtitu- 
tion, had formed the firmeſt foundation for its ſupport, 
They regarded, in their elections, the political cha- 
racter of their repreſentatives. A great majority of 
thoſe, who were choſen to ſerve in the houſe of com- 


mons, were men known for their attachment to mo- 


narchy, or remarkable for their moderate principles. 

The declaration from Breda had left the ſettlement of 

the nation in the parliament ; and though the forms 

of their proceedings were productive of an inconve- 

nient delay, that important buſineſs could not be plac- 

ed in ſafer or more able hands. EIS | 

Character of The diſpoſition and character of Charles, as far as 
* they were THEN known, were well ſuited to the 
times. Attached to no ſyſtem of religion, he ſeemed 
favourable to all. In appearance deſtitute of political 
ambition, his ſudden elevation was more an object of 
admiration, 


over the kingdom, ſeemed to level all parties into a 


CHARLES I. , 


admiration, than of jealouſy. Accommodating in CHAP. 
his profeſſions and eaſy in his manner, he pleaſed even I. 
thoſe whom he could not gratify. Men, from prin- WY > 
ciple, enemies to monarchy, were prejudiced in fa- 1660. 
vour of the perſon of the Prince. Thoſe in whom 
fear might excite averſion, loſt their hatred, in his 
apparent forgetfulneſs of paſt injuries. Though a 
lover of diſſipation and pleaſure, he could bear con- 
finement, and had a talent for buſineſs. Though na- 
turally unſteady, he could aſſume the appearance of 
firmneſs; and his quickneſs of apprehenſion was miſ- 
taken, by the ſuperficial, for uncommon abilities of | 
mind. Adhering ſtrictly to no principle himſelf, he 
was not much offended at the want of it in others. 
He gained the profligate by indulgence ; by his good- 
nature and attention, . he flattered-the pride .of the 
virtuous. Inſinuating, diſſembling, but frequently 
judicious, he came upon mankind, through the chan- 
nel of their ruling paſſions ; and till his profeſſions of 
regard to men of oppoſite principles became too com- 
mon to be thought ſincere, he gained the affeQion, 
if not the eſteem, of his ſubjects. tag]. 
His accommodating character was the chief ſupport 
of Charles throughout his reign, The careleſſneſs 
of his m2afures raiſed him many opponents; but the 
eaſineſs of his temper prevented him from having 


f 


5 perſonal enemies. His defects, however, were not 
© perceived when he mounted the throne. - A penetrat- 


of ing judge of the character of others, he was as 
ſtranger to his own ; and he reſolved to turn its faireſt 


ij fide to the world. With too much good. ſenſe, to 
J throw away, by wantonneſs and folly, what fortune 


of had unexpectedly beſtowed, he was cautious in his 
firſt meaſures; and, by the appearance of a ſtrict im- 
partiality in the diſtribution of his favours, he dif- 
armed the moſt inveterate among the parties which 
ſtill divided the nation. 15 | Mah es 
A prudent choice of his principal ſervants promiſed The mini- 

better meaſures, than thoſe which Charles afterwards ſtry ; 
produced through his reign. He filled his council, in- 
diſcriminately, from all parties. Ability was more re- 
garded, than political principle, or previous conduct. 

B 2 Many, 
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C H AP. Many, who had oppoſed his father, were admitted into 


I. 


— IS 
1650. 


their cha- 


racter. 


ſtations near his on perſon. Several, who had ſup- 
ported the late republic, were now employed in the 
ſervice of monarchy. The principal departments of 
the ſtate were truſted to friends. Sir Edward Hyde, 


diſtinguiſhed for his fidelity, as well as for his talents 
in buſineſs, was made chancellor. The Marquis of 


Ormonde, more remarkable for his honour and inte- 
grily, than for great abilities, was.conſtituted ſteward 
of the houſehold. The treaſury, after having been 


for near nine months in commiſhon, was delivered 


over to the ſole management of the Earl of South. 
ampton [A], a man of unſhaken firmneſs and unble- 
miſhed reputation. 'The Duke of York was inveſted 
with the office of lord high admiral of England, 
Monk, created maſter of the horſe to the King, was 


continued captain-general of all the forces in the three 
kingdoms. Nicholas, a man of unbiaſſed integrity 


and experience in the ſervice of the crown, and Mor- 
rice, who owed his elevation to the patronage of 
Monk, - were ſecretaries of ſtate. 


To reſtore juſtice to its ancient courſe, employed 


the firſt care of the King and his ſervants. The 
courts in Weſtminſter-hall were filled with judges of 
known abilities in their profeſſion ; of profeſſed af- 
fection to monarchy, and the re-eſtabliſhed laws. 
The ſervants of the crown opened a free and friendly 
intercourſe. with the leading members of both hou- 
ſes [BJ. They concerted the beſt meaſures for carry- 
ing on the buſineſs with expedition and ſucceſs. 'The 
King himſelf ſeemed inclined to manage the great af- 
fairs of the nation, through the medium of an aſſem- 
bly to whom he owed his throne. An enemy to trou- 
ble, and fond of pleaſure, he threw early the weight 
of the ſtate on his miniſters. Hyde poſſeſſed the moſt 
credit and the greateſt power. Indefatigable in his 


nature, and placing even his amuſement in. buſineſs, 


he was the moſt experienced, and, perhaps, the moſt 
able of the ſervants of the crown. Southampton, 
though a man of abilities, was. indolent ; Monk, 


[a] Feb. 1661. [3] James I. 1660. : 
| more 


CHARLES I. 5 
more verſant in the labours of the field, than the in- CHAP. 
trigues of the cabinet. Nicholas, unambitious in his | 8 
character, ſacrificed the importance of his office to his WWW 
high opinion of the chancellor's talents ; Morrice, 1660. 
though a man of integrity, loſt his conſequence, in 
his ignorance of foreign affairs. Ormonde, in the 
warmth of a ſincere friendſhip, adhered in ever 
thing to Hyde. The Duke of York, by the exprels 
orders of the King, lived on the beſt terms with the 
miniſtry [c}. Every thing fell, ſooner than could 
have been expected, into regularity and form. A 
general ſettlement in the civil juſtice of the kingdom 
| prevailed. No injury was without its remedy ; and 
complaints, more frequent even in the worſt govern- 
ments than injuſtice, were ſcarce eyer heard [n].. 
. The two houſes of parliament proceeded to the ſet- Proceedings 
ſ 


tlement of the nation. The lords, lately reſtored to in par- 
their function in the ſtate, ſeemed ſenſible of the ins 
juries, which had deprived them fo long of their 
right. They, however, had not arrived at their for- 
mer weight and conſequence. 'The Commons, wha 
had given ſuch recent proofs of their importance, ſtill 
retained their ſuperiority, In terms of the King's 
declaration from Breda, they brought into their houſe 
2 bill of general indemnity, before he took poſſeſſion 
of the throne, They reſolved, an the fourteenth of 
May, to except ſeven of thoſe, who fat in judgment 
on the late King, out of the act of oblivion. ' In their 
zeal to animadvert upon paſt offences, they even ex- 
tended puniſhment beyond the grave. Serjeant Brad- 
ſhaw, prefident of the high court of juſtice, though 
dead, was attainted for treaſon, On the eighth of 

June they reſolved, that the number of twenty, and 
no more, beſides the King's judges, ſhould be except- 
ed, not extending to life. Hutchinſon, for his ſignal 
repentance, was left out of the clauſe of excep- 
tion [E]. Colonel Ingoldſby, for his late ſervices, 
was forgiven and rewarded. 'The debates, which 
aroſe upon naming the perſons, rendered tedious the 


le] James II. 1666. [o] Clarendon's life. 
ore Le! Journals of the houſe of commons. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAP. progreſs of the bill; and, though the King, in ſe- 


veral meſſages, expreſſed his impatience, the act took 


WYW fome months in paſſing through both houſes []. 


I 2 
Act of in- 
de mnity. 


Fd 


Confirma- 
tion of ju- 
dicial pro- 
ceedings. 


his manner, and ambitious in his diſpoſition, he was 
determined to direct councils, of which he was not 


The debates in the houſe of commons were not the 
only cauſe of the delay which attended the act of in- 
demnity. The lords, in their zeal for monarchy, and 
exaſperated by former injuries, ſeemed reſolved to ex- 
cept every perſon who had fat in judgment on the 
royal party. The Earl of Briſtol, who had declared 
himſelf a Catholic, ſome months before the Reſtora- 
tion [6], was the moſt violent. Though excluded, 


on account of his religion, from holding a place in 


the privy-council, he was ſtill truſted with the ſecret 
of affairs H]. Haughty and arrogant, impetuous in 


permitted to partake 1]. To ſecure his intereſt with 
the King, he pretended zeal in the royal cauſe. He 
moved in the houſe, that no pardon ſhould be granted 


to thoſe who had any way contributed to the death of 
the late King. Briſtol's influence at court was no ſe- 


cret.. 'The nation was alarmed at fo wide an excep- 


tion. They began to think that the king, by an artifice, 


intended to elude his declaration. Charles came to the 
houſe, and put an end to their fears. He requeſted the 
lords to extinguiſh the terrors of the people, to remove 
their apprehenſions of ſafety. He deſired them to 
conſider his promiſe, and to exclude none but the re- 
gicides from the benefit of the act of oblivion. He 
preſſed them to forget their animoſities, to lay aſide 


revenge, to drop even the memory of the paſt. He 


plainly told them, that the peace of the kingdom, if 
not the very exiſtence of monarchy, depended upon 
expedition in paſſing the bill [K]. N 
Though the bill of indemnity engaged almoſt the 


whole attention of both houſes, ſome other matters 


of great public concern came neceſſarily under their 
conſideration. To quiet the poſſeſſion of the ſubject, 


by confir ming the judicial proceedings which had paſ- 


Ir] Journals. 8 [6]. James II. 1660. 
8 James II. 1663. [1] James IT. 1660. 
K | 
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--CRASLES i 7 
fed fince the beginning of the late diſturbances, was C H A P. 
an object nearly as important as the act of oblivion. 1. 
All ſentences in law and equity, ſince the firſt of hf The 
May, 1642, were confirmed by an act of the legiſla- . 
ture. Some few reſtrictions were made, with regard 
to crown and church lands. The two houſes filled 
their debates with declarations againſt the legality of 
the proceedings of the long parliament, after it had 
been mutilated by the army. Their zeal might even 
have led them to reſcind all acts of the parliament, 
which met in the November of the year 1640; but 
the chancellor ſhewed no inclination to look back ſo 
far. James the Second, in his Memoirs, blames this 


negligence in Hyde, in terms expreſſive of his reſent- 
ment againſt a body of men who had ſo much injured 
his family [L]. 


In the ſettlement of the revenue, the houſe of Settlement 
commons ſhewed as much regard for the liberties of N FE? 
the ſubject, as they had done in their other reſolutions 
for the royal prerogative, It was reſolved, before the 

King's arrival, to aboliſh the courts of wards and li- 

veries [M], as a public grievance ;z and to make, for 

that revenue, a compenſation to the crown N]. One 
hundred thouſand pounds was propoſed by the parlia- 

ment. Double the ſum had been offered, and, in the 

reign of James, refuſed for thoſe branches, of the pre- 
rogative, together with that of purveyance. This 
compoſition was charged upon the exciſe ; one half 

of which was ſettled, in perpetuity, on the crown. 

The other half of the exciſe, and the revenue ariſing 

from tonnage and poundage, were granted to the 

King during his life. A committee reported to the 

houſe, on the fourth of. September, that, by an eſti- 

mate, the King's revenue might be computed at little 

more than eight hundred thouſand pounds. The 
commons came to reſolution to increaſe it to twelve 
hundred thouſand pounds. 'The charging of this re- 

venue upon adequate funds was a matter of difficulty, 

and was therefore adjourned to the next meeting of 


Hy ames II. 1660. [1] Journals, May 25. 
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CH A P. parliament [0]. An act was, bowever, paſſed for 
I. raifing one hundred thouſand pounds for the King's 

T preſent ſupply ; which ſum was to be levied, by way 

y of land-rate, within the ſpace of one month, to be- 

gin on the twenty-ninth of September [P]. | 

Proviſion To diſband an army accuſtomed to revolution and 

= ogg change, was neceſſary for the ſafety of the nation, 
my. and employed the principal attention of parliament. 

An aſſeſſment of ſcventy thouſand pounds, to conti- 

nue for three months, at firſt voted, was unequal to 

the purpoſe of paying their arrears [Q ]. Another 

act was paſſed, a few days before the adjournment, 

for an additional aſſeſſment, to begin on the firſt of 


[ 


November, and to continue for two months. The par- 


ſimony of the commons, notwithſtanding their profeſ- 
ſions of unlimited loyalty, was evidently intended to 
keep the King in a ſtate of dependence on his parlia« 
ment. The next houſe of commons, according to 
James the Second [R], were leſs attentive to the liber= 
ties of their conſtituents, He aſcribes their frugality 
more to, what he calls, the prejudices of Sir Edward 
Hyde, than to their own patriotiſm. In the warmth 
of their zeal for reſtored monarchy, they could deny 
nothing to theirgggince, It was propoſed by ſome 
leading member e ttle a yery large revenue on the 
crown Cs]. */: The ehaneellor prevented the motion 
from being made in thehouſe. He was afraid that the 
King would ſtand no lo rin need of parliament ; 
or, what was ſtill more contrary to his principles, 
that the Popiſh religion might be introduced, as fa- 
vourable to the authority. of the crown. © This 
overſight, or rather terror in Hyde,“ continues James, 
< was the ſource of the dangers which monarchy has 
ſince undergone. In every other particular, he fup- 
ported, to the height, the power of the crown [T].“ 
The two houſes having thus far brought forward the 
Public buſineſs, on the thirteenth of September Lo] 


[o] Speakers ſpeech, Sept. OY [p] Journals, Sept: 4. 
b 14 1 7 [x] James II. 1650. [s] e 
[T es II. 1660. v] Journals, 


- adjourned 


CHARLES NM. ES 9 
adjourned themſelves, by the King 5 permiſion, to c * AP. 
the ſixth of November [x]. 
Whilſt parhament was preparing puniſhments for 
the late King's enemies, Charles was bufy in rewarc- nog 
ing his own friends. 'Fhoſe who had adhered the beſt conferred. 
to his family, contributed, from that circumſtance, 
the leaſt to his reſtoration ; and, therefore, their 
fidelity was forgot, in their want of power to be of 
ſervice. Beſides, their number was a kind of, excuſe 
for an appearance of ingratitude. Though the King 
was not deſtitute of generoſity, he was not poſſeſſed 

of the means of exerciſing it, in an extenſive degree. 
The hereditary property of the crown had been diſ- 
ſipated in the late troubles; and had even the reve- 

nue promiſed by parliament been ſettled, it was-une- 
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18 
„ qual, without the moſt rigid economy, to carry on | 
. the neceſſary ſervice of the ſtate. Hereditary honours | 
; were the only rewards which Charles could beſtow | 
B with eaſe. Monk, by the title of Duke of Albemarle, 0 
7 took his ſeat in the houſe of lords [x], on the thir- 
1 teenth of July. Admiral Montague was introduced, 
1 on the twenty-ſixth of the ſame month, by the name 
7 of Earl of Sandwich. The Marquis ot Hertford, 
2 for his uncommon fidelity, attachment and ſervices 
e to the royal family, was reſtored to e 5 85 of 
1 Somerſet by an act of parhament IVI. 
e The joy, which the natural gaiety of. Charles Marriage of 
; derived from his unexpeRed-reſtoration to the throne Þ* Duke o 
P of his anceſtors, was conſiderably checked by acci- * 
& dents and misfortunes in his own family. During a 
s viſit, which the Princeſs of Qrange paid to the Queen 
1 mother at Paris, in the year 1657, the Duke of 
8 Vork fell in love with Mrs. Anne Hyde, one of her 1 
% maids of honour, and daughter to Sir Edward Hyde. q 
* The Duke's affection for the daughter began when | 
5 he was on bad terms with the father; and the latter 
] remained in abſolute ignorance of a circumſtance = 
- BB hich was ſcarce a ſecret in his family [z J. In the | -n 
: $ violence of his paſſion, the Duke promiled her mar- 535 8 


[ x] Journals, Sept. 13. [x] Sale of the 4078 
LY] ** [z] James IT. 1662.  Clarendon's life, vol. i. | 
d riage. l 
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CH AP, riage. © Beſides her perſon,” ſays he, . ſhe poſſeſ- favo 

I. fed all the qualities proper to inflame a heart leſs ſuſ- and 

WWW ceptible than his, of the fire of love.” By manag- af; 

1660, ing well her advantages, ſhe kept alive his paſſion, judg 

In the winter before the Reſtoration, he reſolved to his C 

give to none, but to her, his hand. He again ſealed ſorre 

his vows of affection with an abſolute promiſe of witl 

making her his wife. He aſked the king for his leave, muc 

but he refuſed; yet, at laſt, he ceaſed to oppoſe a ce of 

reſolution which the Duke ſremed determined to fol. rabli 

low [a]. Under the faith of a ſolemn promiſe, ſhe part 

had admitted him to her bed, and became pregnant, he v 

On the third of September, they were privately mar- and 

ried at Worceſter-houſe, where her father, at the the! 

time, reſided; and, on the twenty- ſecond of OR, men 

ſhe was brought to bed of a ſon. Though the V 

friends aud ſervants of the Duke oppoſed a match, joſs 

which they deemed unequal, he ſoon publicly owned the 1 

the marriage; and,“ to uſe. his own words, “ her cides 

want of birth was made up with endowments, and The 

her carriage, in every reſpect, became her Acquired moſt 

dignity [B].” gent 

Death and * the evening of the chirteenth of September, thoſe 

Glowelier, d died Henry Duke of Glouceſter, third brother to the ate 

| King [c.] Though mankind are apt to exaggerate cher: 

4 the virtues of princes who happen to die in early was t 

| youth, their praiſes ſeem to have done no more than To a 

; juſtice to the character of Glouceſter, He joined in tural 

ö himſelf the beſt qualities of both his brothers: the to th 

+ _ underſtanding and good-nature of Charles, to the the d. 

'F induſtry and application. of James, 'The facility of and, 

* the firſt was, in him, a judicious moderation. The times 

* obſtinacy of the latter was, in Glouceſter, a manly ſelf tl 

1 firmneſs of mind. Attached to the religion and a of m. 

| friend to the conſtitution of his country [D], he was lawye 

'Þ moſt regretted, when his family regarded theſe, the bis p 

i leaſt. The vulgar, who crowd with eminent virtues glorie 

| and you a the years which fate denies to "their Carey 
| 
ih 


es, 
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and even the judicious ſuppoſed, that the meaſures 
of Charles might have derived ſolidity from his 
judgment and promiſing parts. The King lamented 
his death with all the vehemence of an affectionate 
ſorrow. The Duke of Vork was much affected 


11 


favourites, foreſaw future misfortunes in his death; CHAP. 


1660, 


with the loſs of a, brother, whoſe high merit he 


much admired. © He was a prince,“ ſays James, 
“of the greateſt hopes, undaunted courage, admi- 


rable parts, and a clear underſtanding. He had a 


particular talent at languages. Beſides the Latin, 


he was maſter of the French, the Spaniſh, the Italian, 
and Low Dutch. He was, in ſhort, poſſeſſed of all 
the natural qualities, as well as acquired accompliſh- 
ments, neceſſary to make a great prince [F].“ 


WIEN Charles was indulging his ſorrow for the Tal of the 


the nation was engaged with the trial of the Regi- 
cides, excepted from pardon in the act of indemnity. 
The King iſſued a commiſſion to thirty-four of the 
moſt eminent and able nobility, judges, lawyers, and 
gentlemen, to ſit at the Old-Bailey, in trial upon 
thoſe who ſhould be indicted for the murder of the 
late King [G]. General Harriſon, the fon of a but- 
cher at Newcaſtle, and originally an attorney's clerkſ H] 


| loſs of a brother whom he loved, the attention of Regicides. 


was the firſt perſon brought before the commiſſioners. 
To an elevation of mind, which ſprung from his na- 


tural courage, Harriſon added an ignorance ſuitable 


| to the meanneſs of his original ſtation. © He defended 
the deed, of which he was accuſed, with boldneſs; 


and, with an enthuſiaſm peculiar to the extraordinary 


times in which he had figured, he made Heaven it- 


ſelf the author of an action deemed, by the generality | 


of mankind, one of the worſt of crimes. Cook, a 


lawyer, argued for, himſelf with all the ſubtlety of 


his profeſſion. Scot, a republican from principle, 
gloried in being inſtrumental in the death of a King. 
Carew and Scroope were the only perſons among 
the Regicides born gentlemen. The firſt was an en- 


8 James II. 1660 [6] Public Intelligence. 
#] Regicides no Martyrs. 
i thuſiaſtic 
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C H AP. thuſiaſtic Millenarian, The latter, by an ill-timeg 


I. 


1660. 


Prelacy re- 


ſtored. 


dlaration, conſiſting ef eight articles [X]. The firſt 
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ſarcaſm on ſome of his judges, enſured his own fate, 
Peters, a fanatical preacher, who had rouſed the 
army to regicide, was condemned, Axtel, who 
guarded the court of juſtice, and Hacker, who com- 
manded at the King's execution, received ſentence of 
death. Of twenty-eight perſons, who were brought 
to the bar, ten only ſuffered; and they met their 
fate with unexampled ſpirit, amid the clamours of 
an inſulting mob. Enthuſiaſm had armed their minds 
with that fortitude which men of abilities derive, in 
the laſt extreme, from philoſophy [1]. . _ 
During the trial and execution of 'the Regicides, 
the King and his miniſters were employed in giving 
ſatistaction to men of different religious perſuaſion, 
The parliament, in their attention to the. civil con- 
cerns of the ſtate, had left the difficult buſineſs of 
religion to be ſettled by the crown. Though the 
ſufferings of the church of England, during the late 
troubles, ſeemed to enſure the recovery of her ancient 
rights and ſplendour with the reſtoration of monar- 
chy, the King was obſtructed in his deſigns in favout 
of the hierarchy, by the declaration of Breda. The 
Preſbyterians had claims upon his gratitude; and 
other diſſenters derived great hopes of kind uſage, 
from his known indifference to all religious forms. 
Charles wiſhed to gain all, by diſobliging none. On 
the twenty-fifth of October, he iſſued a healing de- 


ſix preſcribed rules to biſhops, in the exerciſe of their 
ſpiritual juriſdictions: the two laſt related to a pro- 
poſed amendment of the liturgy; and ſome ceremo- 
nies, to the obſervance of which no perſon was en- 
joined. Epiſcopacy was gradually revived. The 
biſhops themſelves, in conſequence of the act in 1641, 
remained ſtill excluded ſrom their ſeats in parliament. 
Nine only had ſurvived the late diſtractions and con- 
fuͤſions. To theſe, ſeven were added, in the courſe 
of the preſent year; and, except in the article of 
voting in the houſe of peers, they were reſtored to 


(1] James II. [x ] Kennet's Regiſter, p. 289. 
+ their 
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their former rights. The King's declaration, tho' CH AP. 
conciliating in its deſign, was by no means pleaſing I. 
to the Preſbyterians, as it did not alter the ſpecies WWW 
of prelacy [2], 1660. 

The parliament, after a receſs of near two months, * 
met on the ſixth of November [n]. They brought nent. 
back to both houſes the good-humour with which 

they had adjourned, and applied themſelves with 

great unanimity to the bills which they had left un- 
finiſhed. On the firſt day of their meeting, they 

voted an addreſs to the Queen-mother and the Prin- 

ceſs Henrietta [0], who had lately returned from 

France, to felicitate their family on the reſtoration of 
monarchy. The Princeſs of Orange had arrived, 

for the ſame purpoſe, in September. To compli- 

ments of ceremony, the commons added more ſolid 

proofs of their favour. They voted ten thouſand 

pounds to each of the princeſſes; and; ſoon after, 
the like ſum to the Queen of Bohemia. The latter 
and the Princeſs of Orange did not long enjoy this 
mark of parliamentary attention. The Princeſs died 
in December of the ſmall-pox, and the Queen of 
Bohemia ſurvived her little more than a year [P]. 
The parliament made proviſion for diſbanding the 
army, whoſe continuance was attended with danger 
as well as expence. To ſhew their affection for 
monarchy, both houſes proceeded to an inſtance of 
puerile barbarity againſt its enemies. They ordered 

the carcaſſes of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and 

Pride, to be drawn upon hurdles to Tyburn, to be 

there hanged up in their coffins, and afterwards bu- 
tied under the gallows [Q ]. They ſettled the pro- 

poſed revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds on 

the King; and having, by an act for ſix months aſ- 
ſeſſment, at ſeventy thouſand pounds a-month, pro- 1 
vided for the debts of the navy, and the extraordinary 1 
expence of the ſummer- fleet, they were diſſolved on N 1 
the twenty- ninth of December [R]. 5 

Thus ended the convention-parliament, who, in Character of 

the ſpace of eight months, reſtored to the nation, in the conven- 
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C HAP. a great meaſure, that regularity of government; 
WAY Which the diſturbances and revolutions of twenty 
1661, years had compleatly deſtroyed. The people, ren- 
dered cautious by a ſucceſſion of public miſeries, had 
extended their views to a ſettlement in their election 

of repreſentatives; and party-ſpirit being greatly 
checked, by their fears of a renewal of violence, 
moderation and prudence became the only recom- 
mendations to their choice. The Preſbyterians, who 

held the chief influence, had loſt their objections to a 

limited monarchy, in the injuſtice and tyranny of 

the independents. 

of that ſe&; and even many of the lords were pre- 
judiced in favour of principles of eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment ſo ſuitable to civil liberty. The commons 

carried the moderate views of their conſtituents mto 

their public deliberations. Though they cheriſhed 

'the legal rights of the crown; as being yet in their 


infancy, they never loft ſight of the freedom of the 


ſubject. They ſteered between the limits of prero- 


gative and the borders of popular liberty, rebuilding 
the breaches of both, as they moved forward through , 


public affairs. Though the King had diſcovered no 
ſymptoms of a love of arbitrary power, they were 


willing to keep him, by a limited revenue, in a kind 


of dependence on parliament ; wifely judging, that 
they were no longer neceſſary than they had favours 
to beſtow. The convention-parliament, in ſhorts 


was the happy medium, between the ſtern violence of 


their predeceſſors, and the implicit complaiſance of 
their ſucceſſors, in the choice of the nation. 

of The tranquility in which the parliament, at their 
riſing, left the nation, was diſturbed, in the capital, 
by an inſurrection, more ſingular in its folly than 


dangerous in its conſequences. Among the extrava- 


gancies which the late confuſions had produced, there 


aroſe a ſect of enthuſiaſts, who derived, from their 
extraordinary opinions, the name of  Fifth-monarchy- 
men. They believed that the time was. come for 
the eſtabliſhment of that kingdom, which, according 
to the prophet Daniel, was to ſucceed the four great 
monarchies that are ſaid to have already appeared Na 
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the world. Theſe fanatics ſuppoſed that they them- C HAP. 
ſelves were to be the inſtruments of beginning the I. 
reign of the ſaints upon earth. Utter enemies to all 
authority, from this wild expectation, they had for- 1661. 
merly made an attempt againſt the government of 
Cromwell; but the vigilance of that able deſpot ſoon 
convinced them, that the time for commencing their 
ideal empire was not yet arrived. The head of the | 1 
ſe& was one Thomas Venner, who joined in his per- 5 
ſon the double vocation of a wine- cooper and preacher. — - 
In the indifference of Charles concerning opinions in 
| religion, Venner was indulged with keeping a conven- 
ticle in Coleman-ſtreet. He choſe to deſcant upon 
thoſe parts of ſcripture which are leaſt capable of 
being underſtood, on the prophecies of Daniel and 
book of Revelations. He believed himſelf, and he 
perſuaded his audience, that the time of Chriſt's vi- 
ſible reign was come; and that it was their duty to 
take "4 arms for King Jefus againſt the powers of the 
world. 2 | 

The extravagance and abſurdity of this opinion en- Fifth-mo- 
| fured its credit with men, whoſe minds were warped narchy- 
from reaſon by enthuſiaſm. Fewer than ſixty perſons 
applied themſelves ſeriouſly to the conqueſt of the 
world. They printed a declaration, entitled, A 
door of hope opened;” wherein they denounced war | 
zgainſt all monarchies. They affirmed, that, after [| 
having © led captivity captive“ in England, they | 
would paſs to the continent, and ſpread far and wide 
their victories, till they ſhould © poſſeſs themſelves 
of the gates of the world.” Venner, on Sunday the 
ixth of January, having preached to his congrega- 
tion, and faſted all day, iffued forth, at eleven 
o'clock at night, from his meeting-houſe, with a 
party of ſaints well armed. They conſiſted of thitty 
perſons, and advanced to St. Paul's church-yard, cry- 
ing aloud, Live King Jeſus, and commanding all 
for them to join them, and thoſe who were not, to 
keep their houſes. A poor man who, being que= 
ſtioned, made anſwer, he was for God and King 
Charles, was killed. The city was alarmed. The 
conſtables and watch durſt not attack them; and Ven- 
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16 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP: ner, not being joined, forced his way through, the 
I. train-bands, who had aſſembled to ſuppreſs. the inſur- 
| bv ons rection, paſſed through Alderſgate, poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Canewood, 'between Hampſtead and Highgate, 
| where he and his party ſpent the night [T]. 

Quaſhed, Intelligence of the inſurrection being brought to 
the Cockpit to Albemarle, he communicated it to the 
Duke of York, who was then indiſpoſed, and reſided 
with his Dutcheſs at Whitehall [u]. The King was 
abſent at Portſmouth, whither he had gone to attend 
the Queen-mother and the Princeſs Henrietta, who 
were to embark at that place for France. Albemarle 
diſpatched his own troop, commanded by Sir Philip 
Howard, and the horſe-gvards, in purſuit of the in- 
ſurgents. Venner kept the woods for two, days, 
About ſeven in the morning of the ninth of January, 
with twenty-nine of lis adherents, he entered the 
city through Aldgate, proclaiming. King Jeſus. He 
advanced to Leadenhall, to the Exchange, to Wood-, 
| ſtreet, where he was oppoſed by twenty of the horſe- 
guards. 'The- ſtreet being narrow, 8 and his 
party defended themſelves with the utmoſt ſpirit. 
The train-bands at length arriving, the inſurgents 

forced their way into an ale-houſe, and there obſli- 

| nately maintained their poſt [x]. 

Execution. The Duke of York, accompanied by Albemarle, 
5 took horſe upon the news of Venner's arrival. With 
twenty troopers, no more being left on guard, they 
marched into the city. The nobility and gentry 
flocked from all quarters to join them; ſo that, 1 — 
they reached St. Paul's, thay, found themſelves attend- 
- ed by fifteen hundred horſe. The lord-mayor met 
the Duke at St. Paul's. He told him, that Venner 
and his party were all either killed or taken. Theſe 
enthuſiaſts defended the houſe in which they had taken 
ſhelter with ſuch obſtinacy, that it was impoſſible to 
diſlodge them, without ſetting it on fire; which could 
not be done, without endangering the whole ſtreet. 
Lambert, a ſeaman, accompanied by a few others, 
untiled the roof and forced an entry trom 82 All 
12 enner's 


(r] James II. 1661. [v] Ibid. [x] James II. 1661. 
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© venner's party were either killed or wounded, One C H AP. 


F only aſked for quarter. A comrade, lying wounded _ he 
F in the room, aQually attempted to kill this ſpiritleſs $f 
, N . 


friend with his ſword ; reviling him, at the ſame 
time, with his meanneſs. V — himſelf had nine- — 
teen wounds. The ſurgeons with difficulty kept him 
alive till he was condemned and executed. His ſur- 
viving friends, except two reſerved as witneſſes, and 
two more reſpited by the King, ſhared the ſame 
fate [VI. | 3 e 
1 who had been advanced to a pee- Tr ops raiſ- 
rage, in the month of November, by the title of . 
lord Hindon, terrified either at Venner's inſurrection, 
or from an averſion to all ſectaries, wrote an alarming 
account of the whole affair to the King [z]. He 
conjured him to ſtop the diſbanding of Albemarle's 
troop of horſe-guards and his regiment of foot, who, 
by a particular indulgence, were the laſt to be paid off, 
and were to be diſmiſſed that very day. He entreated 
his Majeſty to raiſe more men, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon and government. There was little difficulty | 
in perſuading Charles to adopt the meaſure. Orders February. 
were immediately iſſued for raiſing a new regiment of 
guards, conſiſting of twelve companies, under Colo- 
nel Ruſſel, a regiment of horſe of eight troops, com- 
manded by the Earl of Oxford, and a troop under 
Lord Gerard. The Duke of York's troop of guards, 
were ordered from Dunkirk. Commiſſions were iſ- 
ſued to the Earls of Cleveland, Southampton, and 
two other noblemen, to enliſt men, in ſeveral com- = 
panies, not admitted to immediate pay, but to be ready -© 
on an emergency [A]. On the 14th of February, the | 
Duke of Albemarle's regiment of foot, after laying 
down their arms as diſbanded, took them up as an ex- 
traordinary guard for his Majeſty's perſon. Their at- 
tachment to their general ſeemed to entitle them to 
* diſtinction from a prince who owed to him his 
throne. | . 5 
Charles, wiſhing to continue the tranquility which Conference 
the nation enjoyed, endeavoured to reconcile the dif- the Sa- 


voy. 
"March 


Iv] James II. 1661. [z] Ibid. [a] Ibid. ; 
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CH AP. ferences between the church of England and the Pref- 


byterians. The attachment of his father to the for- 


— mer had contributed more to his misfortunes, than his 


high exertions of the prerogative; and he was ex- 
tremely unwilling to permit a renewal of religious 
conteſts, whoſe fatal effects had deprived his family of 
the throne. He hoped that the felicity of the preſent 
times, and the rememhrance of paſt miſeries, might 
diſpoſe men to a healing temper. He was bound to 
the church, by her invariable adherence to the royal 
cauſe. Recent favours demanded his gratitude to the 
followers of the Preſbyterian ſyſtem. - His indiffe- 
rence as to modes of worſhip rendered him impartial; 
but he was a ſtranger to the ſubject, when he hoped 
it could be ſetthed by argument. 
ever, was iſſued, on the twenty-fifth of March, to 
twelve biſhops and nine epiſcopal divines, on the one 


ſide; and, on the other, to twelve Preſbyterian di- 


vines and nine aſſiſtants. They were empowered to 
review the book of Common- prayer, to compare it 
with the liturgies uſed in the primitive and pureſt 
times, to conſider the directions, the rules, the forms 
of prayer; to weigh all objections, to make all ne- 
ceſſary amendments and alterations, and to reſtore and 
continue, by theſe means, the peace and unanimity 
of the churches under his Majeſty's government and 
protection. The conference was held at the lodgings 
of the Biſnop of London, in the Savoy. Argument 
ſoon degenerated into altercation. All temper was 
loſt. Diſtruſt prevailed. At the end of two months 


they ſeparated, having added perſonal reſentments to 


polemical differences. 

The ſtorm which had diſcompoſed the ancient con- 
ſtitution of England, had fallen with ſtill greater vio- 
lence on Scotland. The indignity of a foreign yoke 
had been added to the other misfortunes of the Scotiſh 
nation; and their ſpirit ſeemed to have vaniſhed with 
their independence. The flattering circumſtance of 


giving a king to their ancient enemies had greatly di- 
miniſhed the martial ardour, which their anceſtors 
derived from a ſtate of almoſt continual hoſtilities; 
whilſt the weight which England threw in the ſcale of 


the 


A commiſhon, how- 


prince. The Preſbyterians of 
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the crown enabled the ſovereign to extend to a kind of CH A 


tyranny, what formerly was a very limited power. 
The enthuſiaſm, which Calviniſm introduced among 
the vulgar, raiſed their confidence, without preſerving 
their intrepidity, They loft their reverence for au- 
thority, in their ſpiritual pride; and the nobles, find- 
ing themſelves no longer followed or obeyed, ſunk 
into the ſuperſtition of the mean and low, to retrieve 
a part of their power, In the beginning of the trou- 
bles, which terminated in the ſubverſion of monar- 
chy, the enthuſiaſtic zeal of the Scots againſt the li- 
turgy gave time to the diſcontents, which lay con- 
cealed among the Engliſh, to kindle into a flame. 
During the civil war, they ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 
the umpires of the conteſt. Their attachment to the 
covenant prevailed at laſt over Wan to their native 


complete triumph over manarchy, partly by their 


means; and there is ſcarce any doubt to be entertain- 
ed againſt the gratitude of the former to the Scots, 


had the fabric which they reared continued to ſtand. 

The fall of the Preſbyterians in England, under the 
violence of the Independents, ruined, in its conſe- 
quences, their brethren of Scotland. Subdued by 


their own folly, as well as the abilities of Cromwell, 
the Scots found themſelves under the mortifying ne- 


ceſſity of ſubmitting to the indignities attending upon 
conqueſt. The whole frame of their ancient govern- 
ment was diſſolved. The power of the nobility was 


extinguiſhed, Preſbytery itſelf became a reproach, 
| The pride and activity of their divines were ſubdued. 
Religion was remitted to the ſole order and direction 


of a commander in chief of the forces, All criminal 
cies, where the general choſe not to proceed by mar- 
tral law, were tried by judges ſent, from England, and 
by Engliſh laws. Property and matters of civil in- 
tereſt were decided by the rules and cuſtoms obſerved 
in England, and the only mark of liberty left to the 
ration, was, the permiſſion of ſending a few mcmbers 
to parliament [B]. Their ſtrong holds remained in 
the hands of the forces, by whom they had been ſub- 


Ls] Clarendon's life, p. 49, 50. 
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dued. The tranquility of a military deſpotiſm ſue. 
ceeded the turbulence of a freedom that was ill under. 
ſtood ; and men began at length to conſtrue the lenity 
of a commander in Chief into public happineſs. Monk, 
by his moderation and integrity, had attached the 
Scots to his perſon, and even reconciled the majorit 

of the natfon to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. The feuds of 
families and the animoſities of parties were extin- 
guiſhed by his authority. Juſtice was adminiſtered 


with impartiality and preciſion ; and the chief ob- 


holding a parliament. 


De edings 


„in porlia- 


1 


jection to the government in general, was the novelty 


of its form. : 
The affairs of Scotland received no alteration for 


three months after the reſtoration of monarchy in 


England. It was even a ſubje& of debate, whether 
the Scots ſhould be reſtored to their independence, or 
retained under the yoke impoſed upon them by Crom- 
well. The commiſſioners ſent from Scotland to nego- 
tiate the re-eſtabliſhment of her affairs, argued for the 


freedom of their country ; and Charles himſelf was 
inclined to the ancient conſtitution of government, 


Middleton, created an Earl, a man of abilities, and 
attached to monarchy, was declared commiſſioner for 
The Earl of Glencairn, diſ- 
tinguiſhed for his parts and good-breeding, was made 
chancellor. 'The Earl of Lauderdale, who, from the 
battle of Worceſter, had been confined in England in 


different priſons, roſe, by his addreſs, to the office of 
ſecretary of ſtate. Rothes, a man of dexterity in 


buſineſs, was made preſident of the council; and the 
Earl of Crawford was reſtored to his former office of 


lord-treaſurer [o]. 


The chancellor, having arrived in Scotland in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt 1660, ſummoned a committee of eſ- 
tates to meet on the 14th of the month, at Edinburgh. 
Their firſt care was to ſecure the public peace, by re- 


ſtraining ſome of the heads of the Preſbyterian clergy, 


who had met to remonſtrate againſt grievances. The 
commiſſioner opened the parliament, in the end of 


the year, with a ſpeech, recommending a condemna- 


tion of the invaſions on the regal authority, and a re- 


[c] Clarendon's life, p. 50. 
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ſtoration of all the ancient prerogatives of the crown. CH AP. | 


To prevent the return of ſuch calamities as had lately I. 
covered the nation, he deſired them to make proviſion WW 
The anſwer of 


for a force to ſecure the public peace. 
the parliament to the King was full of loyalty and un- 
limited ſubmiſſion. They had felt ſeverely the miſeries 
of the late times, and they aſcribed them to the oppo- 


ſition of the nation to monarchy, The authority of 


the crown was reſtored, in its utmoſt extent. The 
wer of framing bills was again inveſted in the lords 
of the articles. An additional revenue of forty thou- 


and pounds a-year was granted to the King for life. All 


the acts that limited the prerogative were repealed [Dp]. 
All leagues with foreign nations, nat made by the 


King's authority, were declared treaſonable ; by which 
the famous covenant was rendered null and void. To 


extinguiſh, if poſſible, the memory of the late troubles, 
all parliaments held ſince the year 1633 were reſcind- 
ed [E]. The Preſbyterian ſyſtem of church-govern- 
ment was virtually diffolved by this act; and all the 


reſtrictions laid upon the too extenſive power of the 


crown were at once removed, The meaſure was vio- 
lent and impolitic. In removing a few of the paſt 
evils, it eſtabliſhed a dangerous precedent for future 
times. It was concerted at a feaſt, by the officers of 
ae 5 and it partook of all the extravagance of a de- 
auch, 


Though Charles had made no promiſe of indem- Execution 
nity to the Scots, it was neither his temper, nor con- of Argy le. 


ſiſtent with prudence, to carry his animadverſions on 
paſt offences into extravagant ſeverity. To make a 
few examples of puniſhment, after violences that had 
deſtroyed the ancient conſtitution, ſeemed as neceſſary 
in Scotland as in England. The Marquis of Argyle, 
from his delinquency as well as his rank, ſeemed a proper 
lacrifice for the crimes of the nobility; and one Guth- 
fry, a violent and feditious preacher, was pointed out 
as a ſuitable atonement for the political ſins of theclergy. 
Argyle was no ſooner informed of the King's arrival, 
than he haſtened to London. Artful in his converſa- 


{= ] Ibid. p. 162. 


o] Burnet, vol. i. p. 160. 
Ir] Clarendon's life, p. 53- 
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CHAP. tion, and full of conciliating addreſs [r], he might 


have gained the eaſy temper of Charles, into an obli- 


N as vion of the indignities which he had thrown on him 
1661. 


ſelf, as well as the late King. But he was denied the 
advantage of his inſinuating talents, by a warrant 
which confined him upon bis arrival, to the Tower. 
Before the meeting of the parliament, he was ſent to 
Scotland to be tried. 'The informality of the pro- 
ceedings againſt him could ſcarce be juſtified by his 
crimes. He was condemned and executed. His miſ- 
fortunes were the leſs regretted, for his barbarity and 
inſolence to Montroſe. The rudeneſs [o] of the 
Lord Lorne to the King, when in Scotland, was for- 


got in the puniſhment of his father; and he obtained 


a gift of the eſtate of his family, which had been for- 
feited to the crown. Guthery ſuffered, without being 
regretted ; having added wanton ats of inſolence to- 


wards the King, to a conduct ſubverſive of all legal 


authority. 
Reflections The Iriſh nation came down from antiquity, marked 


wich an uncommon ſingularity of political misfortunes. 
Diſtracted by domeſtic feuds, and labouring under all 
the miſeries of anarchy, they became, in part, ſub- 
jected to England, before either time or accident had 
poliſhed her own government into preciſion and form, 
The natural averſion entertained by natives againſt all 
foreign intruders, combining with the violence and in- 
juſtice inſeparable from conquerors, eſtabliſhed an en- 
mity between them, which was augmented by various 
unfortunate incidents, in the progreſs of time. The 
opinions of the two nations were as different as their 
manners and intereſts; and they invariably affected, 
in every thing, to run into the oppoſite extremes. 


The converſion of the Engliſh to the Reformed reli- 


gion was ſufficient to induce the [Iriſh to adhere to the 
old ſuperſtition. A ſpiritual enmity added its rage to 
temporal animoſity ; and if at any time an appearance 
of tranquility prevailed, it proceeded from the prepa- 
rations made to enſure revenge. As long as the go 
vernment in England retained its force, a kind of 4 
cold and unwilling obedience was paid by Ireland to its 


{6 ] Clarendon. 
laws. 


CHARLES I. 


laws, But when the reins became relaxed, in the 
hands of Charles the Firſt, the Iriſh Catholics carried 
their averſion to the Engliſh race into acts of unpre- 
cedented barbarity. { 


C 7.4 


1661. 


In the courſe of the troubles which followed the the ſtate of 


maſſacre of the Proteſtants in Ireland, the inhuma- 
nity of the Catholics was ſeverely retaliated upon 
themſelves. Under the ſpecious pretence of revenging 
the cruelties committed on the Engliſh, Cromwell 


Ircland, 


made large ſtrides toward the extirpation of the na- 


tives. The difficulty of deſtroying a whole nation, 
more than motives of pity, induced the conqueror to 


confine to the half of the province of Connaught 


and the county of Clare the remnant that had eſcaped 
his ſword. All the Iriſh, under pain of death, were 
ordered to retire within the allotted pale, on a cer- 
tain day. Diſeaſe and famine accompanied them to 
their wretched retreat. But the enemy hovered on 
their frontier, and prevented their eſcape from miſery. 
The reſt of the iſland was left to the Engliſh. Some 
of the old lords and juſt proprietors, being Pro- 
teſtants, were permitted fo retain their poſſeſſions. 
The lands of the Catholics, now baniſhed into Con- 
naught and Clare, were parcelled out among the 
adventurers and ſoldiers. The ſpirits of the Iriſh 


were ſo entirely broken, that this ſummary diviſion 


of their property was made without exciting a mur- 
mur. Miſery had arrived at a pitch beyond complaint, 
and the ſenſe of injuries ſeemed to have vaniſhed 
with the power of revenge. Ireland remained quiet 
under the dominion of Cromwell. The enemies of 
his authority lay ſubdued by his violence; and thoſe 
whom he had gratified with the ſpoils of the van- 


quiſhed, being from principle, as well as fear, averſe 


from monarchy, were determined to adhere to any 
ſyſtem that might prevent the reſtoration of the royal 

tamily to the throne. | 
Richard Cromwell, upon the death of his father, 
raiſed his brother Henry to the government of Ire- 
land. Soon after Richard had yielded tile proteQor- 
ſhip to the violence of the army, the remains of the 
long parliament reſumed their power, and appointed 
commiſſioners for the management of Iriſh affairs. 
C 4 Lud- 
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C'HAP: Ludlow, with the other commiſſioners, arrived at 


1. 


Dublin in May 1659, and continued in the govern. 


ment till the Parliament was expelled, on the thir- 


1661. 


had deſerved well in the ſervice. 
Sir Charles Coote, Sir Theophilus Jones, and other 


teenth of October, by Lambert. They changed 
their obedience with the times, and ſubmitted oF 
themſelves to the junto, who, under the name of 2 
commitree of ſafety, afſumed the government of the 
three kingdoms. 'To. reform the army, they broke, 
without any trial, above two hundred officers, who 


confiderable perſons, diſpleaſed with the conduct of 
the commiſſioners, formed a deſign to ſeize the caſtle 


of Dublin, which they effected on the thirteenth of 


December [r]. To juſtify their enterprize, they 
declared for the parliament; and, by a committee of 
the principal officers, managed the affairs of Ire- 


land [K]. 


at the Ref. A convention of eſtates, ſummoned by the com- 


tor ation. 


Rep neceſſary for reſtoring his ſon. 


mittee, met, on the ſeventh of February 1660, at 
Dublin, and choſe Sir James Barry, afterwards Lord 
Santry, for their chairman [L]. In contempt of or- 
ders from the council of ſtate, they proceeded to bu- 
ſineſs, aſſerting their independence on England [u]. 
The convention was filled with members who fa- 
voured monarchy. They expreſſed their deteſtation 
of the late King's murder. They prepared every 
The whole na- 
tion ran with violence into the meaſure; and the King 


was proclaimed, on the fourteenth of May, at Dub 


lin. Their expreſſions of loyalty were followed by 
marks of their bounty. They voted conſiderable 


ſums for the King and his two brothers [N]. On the 


twenty- fifth of May, they appointed the Lord Brog- 
hill, Sir Charles Coote, and other commiſſioners, to 
attend the King, to preſent to him the deſires of the 
Iriſh nation [0]. They beſought his Majeſty to call 
a parliament conſiſting of Froteſtants, t to appoint 2 


[n] * [1] 1659. [x] Carte's Sen 
[] Carte's Ormonde. [u] Pub. Intel. 
[ x ] Ibid, Lo] Clarendon, 


chief 


The Lord Broghill, 
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chief governor and council, to grant a general par- CHAP. 
don and indemnity, with ſuch exceptions as ſhould I. 

be ſettled in parliament, a confirmation of judicial * 
proceedings, and, above all, an act for ſettling the 1601. 
eſtates of the adventurers, ſoldiers, and the Iriſh tranſ- 

planted into Connaught and Clare [-p].. 

Though the loyalty of the convention reſtored Settlement 1 
monarchy in Ireland, the affairs of the kingdom ſtill 2 
wore a difficult and gloomy aſpect. The native Iriſh, | A 
expelled by the violence of Cromwell, entertained | 
hopes of being reſtored to their land. The adven- 
turers and ſoldiers added the pretenſions of law and | 
poſſeſſion to their demands upon the gratitude of the _ | 
King for their recent ſervices. It was difficult to do | 
juſtice to any, to ſatisfy all impoſſible. The affairs 
of England furniſhed the King with an excuſe for 
not entering upon the intricate buſineſs of Ireland, | 
till the receſs of parliament, on the thirteenth of | 
September. He [Q] was perplexed beyond meaſure } 
when he took the Zeſt view of a ſubject, which furs 
niſked no light to direct his way. He wiſhed to 
throw the weight of the whole upon an able lord- 
lieutenant ; but the Duke of Albemarle was unwill- 
ing to reſign the government of a kingdom, where 
he poſſeſſed a great eſtate, upon a precarious tenure [R]. 

To find a deputy of high rank was difficult. Lords 

juſtices, from their number, might be ſwayed by 

either prejudice or party. Sir Maurice Euſtace, re- 
commended by the Marquis of Ormonde [s], was, 

on the twenty-fourth of OQober, ſworn into the of- 

hce of chancellor, The Lord Broghill and Sir Charles 

Coote, raiſed to the peerage as Earls of Orrery and 

Mountrath, were conſtituted, together with Euſtace, 

lords juſtices of Ireland ITI. 6 | 

The uncertainty and diſorder which prevailed in of its affairs, 
Iriſh affairs were not abated by the appointment of 
lords juſtices. The whole property of the kingdom 
had changed hands, under the tyranny of Cromwell. 

To reſtore things to their ancient ſtate, would be as 


e] Vid Inſtructions. [q ] Clarendon. Carte. 
[x] Clarendon's Life. [s] Carte's Ormonde, 1660. 
un- 
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CHAP. unjuſt as to permit them to remain in their preſent 


J. 


2 
1661. 


form. The deſpair of the parties finiſned happily a 
buſineſs, wherein the utmoſt efforts of government 
had failed ſu]. The adventurers and ſoldiers judged 
that any ſettlement would be better than none. They 
met together. They found that each, by relinquiſh- 
ing ſome part of what he either claimed or poſſeſſ- 
ed, might in ſome degree gratify all. They unani- 
mouſly . propoſed, ** that all perſons who were to re- 
ceive benefit by the act of ſettlement, were to give 
up a fourth part of their claims, to raiſe a ſtock to 
ſatisfy ſuch of the old Iriſh as the King ſhould be 
pleaſed to reſtore to their eſtates [x].“ Charles re- 
ceived the propoſition with joy. Two unavailing acts 
of ſettlement had been made; a third, but after a 
long interval, was paſſed, which contributed to quiet 
all. A kind of ſilence, rather than . ſuc- 
ceeded to perplexity, clamour and diſorder. In this 
ſettlement the King neglected not his beſt friends, 
He gave a grant to the Marquis of Ormonde of all 
the lands of his anceſtors; a deed of gratitude to a 
noble perſon, who had ſerved him and his father 
with unexampled fidelity, honour and attachment [v] 
If the crimes of the Iriſh nation were great, they 
were ſufficiently puniſhed by their misfortunes. Diſ- 


order, confuſion, and tyranny, had prevailed in the 


two Britiſh kingdoms. In Ireland, maſſacre, famine, 

and peſtilence, had been added to all the miſeries of 

war and conqueſt, Fa 
The attention of Europe followed the good fortune 


which had eſtabliſhed Charles on the throne of his 


anceſtors. Though the treaty of the Pyrenees had 
put an end to open acts of hoſtility between the 
two rival monarchies of France and Spain, their an- 


cient animoſities were rather ſuſpended than extin- 


guiſned. The conteſt was removed from the field, 
but it ſtill ſubſiſted in the cabinet. Each retained 


the memory of paſt injuries, under a veil of preſent 


amity; each wiſhed to gain the friendſhip of a prince 


[v] Clarendon's life, p. 134. 
[u] Carte's Ormonde, 1660. 


[x] Ibid. 
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CHARLES II. | .- 
whom both had treated with a coldneſs that border- CHAP. 
ed on diſdain. France, jealous of an ancient enemy, I. 
envied to Spain the proſpect of reconquering Portu- WWW 

al. Lewis, unwilling to recommence hoſtilities 1661. 
againſt Philip, hoped to ſtop the progreſs of his arms, 
by rendering Charles a party for the houſe of Bra- 
ganza. The Portugueſe themſelves perceived no 
means of ſafety, but in the power of the Engliſh 
nation. Swayed by her perilous ſituation, and, per- 
haps, inſtigated by France, the Queen-regent of Por- 
tugal ordered her ambaſſador at London to propoſe 
a marriage between her daughter and Charles. She 
offered terms that were likely to gain a prince, in 
whom his neceſſities, and a deſire of poſſeſſing the 
means of proſecuting his pleaſures, had created a love of 
money that approached to avarice. The proffered 
portion was five hundred thouſand pounds in money, 
the ceſſion of Tangier and Bombay, with a free trade 
to the Brazils, and the poſſeſſions of Portugal in the 
Eaſt-Indies Z J. „ 

Though Charles, from his violent love of pleaſure, Promoted by 
was averſe from the reſtraints of marriage, he liſten- Clarendon. 
ed with attention to propoſals of ſuch manifeſt ad- 
vantage to himſelf and the kingdom. During his 
exile, he had paid his addreſſes to the ſiſter of Wil- 
liam the Second, Prince of Orange; and ſome of 
his friends had made overtures in his name to Car- 
dinal Mazarine for his niece, Hortenſia Mancini, 
whom James the Second calls “ the moſt beautiful 
woman in the world [A].“ In the cloud which was 
ſettled on his fortunes, he was rejected by the friends 
of both, with circumſtances that bordered on ſcorn. 

Their opinions changed with his proſperity. Maza- 
rin, in particular, offered his niece, with a vaſt ſum 
of money; but both were with a compliment, refuſ- 
ed [B]. The King's affections were now too much 
diſſipated ta fix upon one object; and he valued leſs 
the beauty than the convenience of a wife. Catharine 
of Portugal derived to him a recommendation from 


[Lz] Clarendon's lifes [a] James II. 1662. 
[s] Ibid, 1661, SISA | 
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her very imperfeQions. The reported narrowneſs of 
her underſtanding would prevent her from interfer. 
ing in matters of ſtate [e]; and the homelineſs of 
her perſon might furniſh an excuſe for a breach of 
fidelity 'to her bed. Clarendon, if ever averſe from 
the match, promoted it afterwards with all his credit; 
either gained by the arts of France, or in oppofition 
to others, who hoped to govern Charles through a 
queen of their own recommendation [D]. He remoy. 
ed, it is certain, every obſtacle which aroſe in the 


courſe of the treaty; and though he, probably, had 
no finiſter deſigns in the meaſure, he by it furniſh- 
ed his enemies with the means of his ruin [E]. 


Obſtruted 
by Spain, 


ſecret, eſcaped not the vigilance of the Earl of Briftol. 
Affecting great predilection for Spain, he conveyed 
this important intelligence to her ambaſſador at Lon. 


don [F]. Alarmed at the new enemy, which ſeemed 


to threaten his maſter, this miniſter broke out with 


a violence more ſuitable to his temper than to his of- 
fice, He wrote to Philip. He remonſtrated to 


Charles [G]. He mixed threats with advantageoſis 
propoſals [1]. He conveyed to the King diſadvan- 
tageous accounts of the perſon of his propoſed con- 
ſort. He informed him of her ſuppoſed ſterility, an 
opinion even then generally received. The under- 
mining policy of France defeated the open vehemence 
The offer of a large portion made by the 
latter was rejected for the ſecret promiſe of a con- 
{iderable ſum of money by the former. The King 
himſelf was more inclined to an union with the 
French, than with the court of Spain. The memory 


of former lights died with their author, Cardinal 


Mazarin, who had expired on the ninth of March [1], 


after a lingering illneſs. Impreſſed with the dread 
and jealouſy of the power of an Engliſh parliament, 
Charles hoped to derive ſecurity to his own autho- 


c] Clarendon's Life. [o] James II. 1662. 
[x] Ibid. [r] Clarendon. [s] March 28, 1661. 
In] Clarendon's life, p. 87, 88. hy 
[1] Hiſtoire de France, tom. iii. 1661. bi, 
rity 


The treaty with Portugal, though kept a profound 


ity 


| payment of three hundred thouſand piſtoles, with a 


juſt ' ſenſe of the deference which they owed to 
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tity from the friendſhip of France [x]. This maxim CHAP. 
he carried down through his reign ; and to that cir- I. 
cumſtance ought chiefly to be aſcribed the ſervile at WWW 
tention to a French alliance, which has branded his 1661, 
name with political meanneſs. | 1 

France joined promiſes of preſent benefit to the Forwarded 
King's hopes of future aid. Fouquet, who had ſuc- W France: 
ceeded, after the death of the Cardinal, to the moſt 
credit with Lewis, diſpatched an agent to England, 
to confirm Charles in his reſolution of marrying the 
Infanta of Portugal. The buſineſs was too important 
to be truſted to the common line of embaſſy. The | 
meſſenger was La Baſtide. He brought a credential | 
letter to the chancellor, and communicated to that | 
miniſter his inſtructions. To encourage Charles to 
aid the Portugueſe, Lewis “ offered an immediate 


promiſe of a future proviſion proportionable to the | 
charge. He complained of the pride of the Dutch. 
He reminded Charles of their inſolence to himſelf "= 
in his adverſity. He propoſed a communication of | 
councils between the two crowns ; he expreſſed the | 
propriety of reducing theſe haughty republicans to a 


crowned heads.“ To theſe propoſals to the King, la 
Baſtide added the offer of a preſent to the chancellor. 
Clarendon rejected with a degree of indignation what 
reſpected to himſelf of the propoſitions of France [L I. 
He was not, however, ſo delicate with regard to his 
maſter's honour. In the courſe of a correſpondence 
with Fouquet, he aſked for Charles the loan of fifty | 
thouſand pounds. When the fall of that miniſter En. 
happened, in the month of September [M], Lewis 
returned all his letters to Clarendon ; but he, at 
the ſame time, wrote to him, “ from that time ta 
communicate with all freedom with D*Eftrades, who 
reſided at London, in quality of his ambaſſador.” In 
the courſe of the chancellor's correſpondence with 


[x] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 252. 
[L] Clarendon's life, p. 92. 
Lu] Hiſt, de France, tom. iii. 1661. 
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CHAP. Fouquet, the loan of fifty thouſand pounds was ſu- 
I. perſeded, by the demand of a larger ſum, which was 
WV granted in the beginning of the enſuing year [N].“ 
1661. Theſe tranſactions happened between the diſſolu - 
— tion of the convention in December, and the aſſemb- 
April, ling of the new parliament in May. On the twenty. 
| third of April, the King was crowned at Weſtmin-+ 
ſter with uncommon ſplendour, In the joy which 

attended the ceremony, party diſtinQions were forgot. 

The former enemies of monarchy mixed in the pro- 

eeſſion with its faſteſt friends. Denzil Hollis, one of 

the five members whom the late King attempted to 

ſeize in the houſe of commons, was created a baron 

upon this occaſion. Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, 

whoſe parts and verſatility were, even then, well 

known, was raiſed to the peerage, by the title of 

Lord Aſhley. Anneſly, preſident of the late council 

of ſtate, a man of accommodating principles, was 

created Earl of Angleſey. The royaliſts themſelves 

were not neglected in the article of honours. Sir 

John Grenville was made Earl of Bath, and Sir 

George Booth Lord Delamere. Ingoldiby, whoſe 

hand appeared at the warrant for the execution. of 

the late King, walked, as a knight of the Bath, at 

the coronation of his ſon. 

toned for his former demerits. He had contributed, 


with his courage and activity, to the Reſtoration; 
yet diſdained to make any conditions for himſelf, — 
He affirmed, that he had been conſtrained by force 
to ſign the warrant; and his late zeal in the cauſe 


of monarchy added credit to his aſſertion [N J. 
New partia- The new parliament met on the eighth of May, 
ment. the anniverſary of the day on which his Majeſty had 
been proclaimed in the preceding year. The prudent 
management of Charles, and the public joy which 


naturally attended a legal ſettlement, aſter ſo many 


troubles and diſaſters, diffuſed an affection for monat- 
chy through the nation. The loyalty of the people 
appeared manifeſt in their choice of repreſentatives. 
The popularity of the court prevailed more with the 
[u] D' Eſtrades. [Nn] Kennet's Regiſter. | 

| elec- 


« 


Recent ſervices had at- 
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* electors, than its influence. The nation had not yet, CHAP. 


by an exorbitant revenue, furniſhed the crown with I. 
the means of ſwaying, with motives of advantage, WW ad 


Us their own votes. The principles of the houſe of 1661. 
be WE commons were known before they met. The moſt 

y= of the members were men at once well affected to 

ne the church of England and to monarchy, whoſe in- 


ch tereſts appeared inſeparable, ſince they fell by the 
ot. ſame hands. Charles made. a ſhort ſpeech to both 


0+ houſes ; leaving to the chancellor, lately created Earl 
of of Clarendon, to enlarge upon particular affairs. 'To 
to expreſſions of the greateſt affection for the proſperity 


of the nation, the King added, that he had pre- ö 
pared two bills to confirm the act of indemnity. He 
derived from that act,“ he ſaid, his own happineſs 
and the ſecurity of his people; and he declared, that 
he could not think Him either a wiſe man or his 
friend, who ſhould perſuade him to infringe engage» 
ments into which he had ſo ſolemnly entered, be- 
fore his reſtoration to the throne.“ He concluded 
with communicating to them his intended marriage 
with the Infanta of Portugal, which had been reſolv- 
ed upon, .with the unanimous approbation of his 
council [0]. 5 

The commons choſe Sir Edward Turner their Tpeir at- 
ſpeaker [P] ; and both houſes after addrefling the King, tachment to 
proceeded to buſineſs, with great unanimity and zeal. monarchy. 1 
The affection of the commons for the church ap- = 
peared in their firſt vote. They ordered all the mem- 1 
bers to receive the ſacrament, according to the li- 1 
turgy, within a limited time, upon pain of being, 
prohibited the houſe. Their zeal for monarchy went 
hand in hand with their love for the church. The 
ſolemn league and covenant [Q], the act for erecting 
a high eourt of juſtice for the trial of the late King, 
that for conſtituting the people of England a com- 
monwealth, for renouncing the title of Charles Stu- 
art, and for the ſecurity of the perſon of the pro- 
tector, were, by the authority of both houſes, burnt 

| 11 

[ 0] Clarendon's life, p. 95. Journals, 11th May, 1667. ' | 


5 Lr] Journals, 11th May. [] Ibid, May 21. 
elec- | | 
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CHAP. by the hands of the common hangman [X J. The 
I. commons added ſolid marks of their bounty to the 
EKing, to theſe proofs of their attachment to monarchy, 
1661. They reſolved to provide a preſent and plentiful ſup. 
ply for his Majeſty, as well as to ſettle a full, con- 
ſtant, and ſtanding revenue for the time to come [s. 
Both houſes entered with alacrity upon every mea- 
ſure which tended to the ſafety of the prince, and 
to the honour of the crown [T]. They declared in 
various acts, That the making any diſtinction be- 
tween the King's perſon and his office ſhould be 

treaſon : 'That he could not be diveſted of his n 

tive voice : That no order or ordinance of either houſe 
could be binding on the ſubject, without his aſſent: 
'That the militia was inſeparably veſted in him alone; 
and that it was high treaſon to levy ſoldiers, with- 
out his expreſs commiſſion. They alſo declared, 
that the ſaying © the king is a Papiſt, or popiſhly 
affected, ſhould be felony.” The parliament were 
more than complaiſant to Charles; they were zea- 
lous for monarchy. The royal prerogative was vin- 
dicated, if not augmented. A revenue was ſettled 
ſuitable to the neceſſary expences, if not to the dig- 
nity of the crown, had it fallen into hands leſs la- 

viſn than thoſe of the King ſu]. 
New act of In their ardour for the rights of the crown, the 
indemnity. parliament ſeemed to have forgot the ſafety and liberty of 
the ſubject. Though the King, in his ſpeech, had re- 
commended a confirmation of the a& of indemnity, 
they proceeded with langour and an apparent un- 
willingneſs in that important affair [x]. His frequent 
meſlages on that head were attended with little effect. 
Terror ſeized the obnoxious and guilty. Many, who 
thought they had done away their former demerits 
by recent ſervices, were not free from fears. They 
dreaded that the ſhelter of the late act of indemnity 
might be removed, under pretence of an illegality in 


[x] Journals, May 27. s] Ibid. May 30. 
[r] Clarendon's life, p. 137. v] Journals, paſſim. 
[ x] Clarendon's life, p. 138. 
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the convention CY]. They ſolicited the King for a CHAP. 
the confirmation of the act of oblivion by the preſent I. 


hy. parliament. On the twentieth of June, Charles wrote WWW 
ſups to the commons [Zz]; and, his letter having little ef- 1661. 
ths fe, he went in perſon, on the eighth of July, to 
s). the houſe of lords [A]. He ſent for the commons. 
He reminded them of his own declaration from Breda. 

and He recalled to their memory a declaration of obli- 
in vion publiſned by the moſt eminent of themſelves. 
be- He could not ſolicit a favour in vain, from an aſ- 
be ſembly ſo much devoted to his ſervice. They ſoon 
ega- diſpatched the bill, and he as ſoon gave his aſſent. 
ouſe But though Charles favoured the ac of indemnity, 
ent: his parliament forgot not the injuries done to his 4 
ne; ther. They confiſcated the eſtates of twenty-one 
rich- Regicides deceaſed BJ. The Lord Monſon, Sir Harry 
red, . Mildmay, and Sir James Harrington, were by a bill 
iſhly deprived of their honours and eſtates. They were or- 
were dered to be drawn upon fledges, with ropes about 

zes- their necks, to the gallows at Tyburn, on the an- 

vin- niverſary ef the late King's death; and thence to be 
ttled conveyed, in the ſame ignominious manner, to the 

dig Tower, and there to remain priſoners during their 
8 la- lives, With the power of the crown, they reſtored 

| the MEnity of the church. The act which exclud- 
the ed the biſhops from their ſeats was repealed. This 
rty of was the laſt buſineſs of the ſeſhon. On the thirtieth 
d re- of July, the parliament. was prorogued to the month 4 
nity, of November [(J. „ 


t un- 


quent 
ffect. 
who 
nerits 


During the receſs of parliament, an untoward in- Bad ſucces. 


cident furniſhed an opportunity to the diſaffected to 
compare with diſadvantage the preſent times to thoſe 
of the late commonwealth. The inſolence of the 


petty ſtates of Barbary, particularly the depredations 
of the Algerines, induced the King to ſend the Earl 


of Sandwich with a fleet to the Mediterranean. He 
arrived on the Ttwenty-ainth of July in the port of 


Iv] Continuation of Baker, p. 625. 
2] Journals of the commons. 
A] Journals of the lords. [Bs] Journals. 
[c] Ibid. 3oth July. eee. 
VoL, 1: 
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CHAP. Algier. He ſummoned the Dey to come out and 


confirm the league made with England, A treaty 


WY WV was begun; but the terms offered by thoſe pirate 


King's ne- 
ceſſidies 


were fo inſolent and exorbitant, that the admiral 
weighed and ſtood into the harbour. He was ſo warm. 
ly received by the batteries aſhore, that, having et 
ſome ſhips on fire, he thought it prudent to with- 
draw the fleet. Sir John Lawſon was left to block 
up the port. Sandwich himſelf retired to Liſbon [p] 
The domeſtic affairs of England were carried on with 
the utmoſt ſucceſs and tranquillity. Some idle bick- 
erings between the different ſes ſtill ſubſiſted, but 
their ſpeculative diſputes diſturbed not the repoſe of 
the nation, The conteſt was for power and influ- 
ence, and the leaders quarrelled upon trifles. The 
enthuſiaſm of the people equalled not the vehemence 
of the clergy ; otherwiſe a ſyſtem of religion, which 
recommends peace and unanimity, might again be 
converted into an inſtrument to promote confuſion 
and war, 

The parliament met on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber [E J. They brought back their former zeal for 
monarchy into both houſes [F J. The upper houſe 
was now full, by the addition of the bench of biſhops, 
The King's ſpeech was artful and conciliating, © He 
felicitated himſelf upon meeting a complete parliament, 
He aſked money in the ſofteſt and moſt inſinuating 
manner, He repreſented the neceflity of fettling a 
conſtant revenue on the crown. He laid before them 
the prefling urgency of his debts, and the unavoidable 
anticipation of the revenue. To convince them that 
his wants were real, and not imaginary, he ſhewed 
his willingneſs to ſubmit his diſburſements and. receipts 
to their inſpection. To haſten their granting his de- 
mands of a ſupply, he endeavoured to awaken their 
fears. He affirmed, that the nation was not yet 
well compoſed : That many wicked inſtruments were 
ſtill active to deſtroy the public peace: that late difor- 
ders were not removed: That new diſeaſes required 
new remedies. He explained the neceſſity of a good 


* * 


Io] Sandwich's Journal. E] Journals. 
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correſpondence between the King and his parlinment, CHAP. 


to render the nation happy at home and reſpeAed I. 


| abroad.” | WY 


Though Charles wanted œconomy, other cauſes, Ow 
more than his own profuſion, contributed to the debts in ant SF 
of which he ſo much complained. The conſiderable money. 
ſums raiſed upon the people ſince his reſtoration, had 
been applied to the payment of the navy and land- 
forces; yet, when all the money collected for thoſe 
neceſſary purpoſes was diſburſed, much ſtill remained 
due to the ſeamen and ſoldiers [d]. Another great 
expence was incurred by the King, which, till it pro- 
vided againft the miſchief, could not in prudence be 
diſcovered, In the confuſion which ſucceeded the 
death of Cromwell, to ſupply the military ſtores, em- 
ployed no part of the care of the juntos who ſucceſſive- 
ly governed the nation. The expedition of Lambert 
againſt Sir George Booth, his preparations againſt Monk 
in the North, the embezzlements which are common 
in times of confuſion, had totally drained the maga- 
zines for the uſe of the army ; and the fitting out of 
the fleet, which had tended the King on his return, 
exhauſted the naval ſtores. Though the army conſiſted, 
at the reſtoration, of ſixty thouſand men, there were 
not three thouſand ſtands of fire-arms in the public 
arſenals ; and, at a time that an hundred ſhips were 
at ſea, there ſcarce remained ſtores in the ports ſuf- 
hcient to equip five HJ. The bounty of parliament "Y 
had not Mere kept pace with their profeſſions of on 
loyalty. Though they reſtored the prerogatives of the 
crown, they kept the King in dependence upon them 
ſelves for the means of exerting them with effect. 
Charles was d to pledge his own credit to pur- 
chaſe ſtores neceſſary for the defence of his people; 
and from that ſource aroſe the moſt of thoſe © crying 
debts” which he mentioned in his ſpeech to the par- 
lament, | 5 
The commons, on the twenty-firſt of November, The com- 
foted a ſupply of twelve hundred thouſand pounds, to ſoot vote a 
P!Y+ 
James II: 


Le] Journals, p. 145. [1] Clarendon's life, p. 146. 
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be levied, in eighteen months, by aſſeſſment [1]. On 
the twenty-fifth, the lords refumed the conſideration 


of the buſineſs of the Regicides. The convention- 
parliament had reſpited the puniſhments of ſeveral 
perſons concerned in the death of the late. King, as 
well thoſe that lay under condemnation, as others 
not ſo flagrantly guilty of that crime. Thoſe who 
had ſurrendered upon the proclamation were brought 
to the bar of the upper houſe. They claimed the be. 
nefit of the King's declaration, and of the votes of the 
preceding parliament [K J. They ſolicited the mercy 
of both houſes, and their mediation for the mercy of 
the King. New debates aroſe on the ſubject. A bill 
was brought in for their execution, but it was dropt, 
after having been twice read. "They were remanded 
to their ſeveral priſons, and owed their lives to the 
ſolicitations of the King, more than to the mercy of 
parliament [L], Charles retained no animoſity againſt 
paſt offences; and the violence of the people againſt 


thoſe who had been acceſſary to the death of his father, 


had abated in the progreſs of time. - 
The act for regulating corporations furniſhed a new 
proof of the zeal of parliament for monarchy, Du- 
ring the late confuſions all magiſtrates liable to ſuſpicion 
of diſaffection to the prevailing powers were expelled 
their reſpective corporations. Proofs of affeQtion to 
the ruling junto, and a ſubſcription of the covenant, 
were qualifications neceſſary for holding an office in 2 
corporate body, To remove ſuch dangerous perſons 
from all authority, bore at leaſt the appearance of po- 
litical prudence; and the parliament empowered the 
King to appoint commiſſioners to examine into the 
ſtate of the magiſtracy in the different corporations, 
to expel thoſe of doubtful principles, and ſuch as had 
intruded themſelves by violence IM J. It was provided 
in the act, that “ no perſon ſhould be capable of being 
elected to any office in any city or corporation, unlels 
within a twelvemonth, before, he had received the ſa- 


[1] Journals, Nov. 21. [x] Kennet's Regiſter, 
Nov. 25, 1661. [L] Rapin, vol. ii. p. 628. | 
[M] Hume, vol. vii. 
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the church of England. He was alſo enjoined to take 
the oaths of allegiance and 3 at the ſame 


time that he took the oath of office. In default of ei- 


ther of theſe requiſites, ſuch election was declared to 
be void CN]! The oath tendered upon that occaſion 
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crament of the Lord's ſupper, according to the rites of C H A P. 


. 
1661. 


conveyed a ſtrain of loyalty, which bordered on abſo- 


Jute ſlavery. The perſon elected was to ſwear, that 
« it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, 
to take up arms againſt the. King.” The proviſion 
was nugatory, on account of its abſurdity. As no 
rights can ſubſiſt without a remedy againſt invaſions, 
the laſt appeal muſt be to neceſſity, which ſuperſedes 


all law. This act, however, produced confequences 


which were not then foreſeen. It gave birth to the 


doctrine of paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtance, and, 


having endangered religious and political freedom, 


ruined at length the family of the ſovereign. 


The King, having given his aſſent to the money- 
bill, and the act for regulating corporations, on the 
twentieth of December Co], the parliament was ad- 


journed to the ſeventh of the following January, Cla- 
| rendon, having carried a meſſage from the King to the 


houſe of lords, concerning the projects laid and meet- 
ings ſaid to be held by the republican party, a ſelect 
committee of lords and commons was appointed to 
examine into the conſpiracies, which were either form- 
ing or feared. The report of the committee was to 
have been received at the meeting of both houſes; but 
the chancellor acquainted the lords, that, on account 
of ſome imaginary jealouſies entertained by the people 
without doors, they had thought fit to leave the buſineſs 
to the wiſdom of parliament at large []. He deſcend- 
ed from a general information of a plot to an accuſation 
of particular men. The houſe of commons, alarmed 
at the ſuppoſed danger, reſumed their former order of 
proceeding againſt Vane, Lambert, and Waller. 
Among the perſons accuſed by Clarendon was the 
noted praiſe-God Barebone; a name which added ridi- 


Surmizes of 
a plot. 


cule to ſedition and political noiſe. To ſtrengthen the 


u] Statute 13 Car. Lo] Journals, Dec. 20. 


LY] Journals of the lords, Jan. 10, 1662. 
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CH A P. crown and to eſtabliſh the church, whoſe intereſts were 


1. deemed inſeparable, the commons applied themſelves 
V Quich activity to the militia and uniformity bills [O]. 
1602. The convocation were in the mean time employed in 
preparing the book-office, for the baptiſm of thoſe 

of riper years ; and they. added the declaration at the 

end of the communion-ſervice, which called Charles 

<« a religious King.” | TO I 

Act of uni- The bill of uniformity, which took its riſe [x] in 
formity. the houſe of lords, received various amendments when 
it was ſent down to the commons [s]. The nation, 

though returned to its ancient political principles, was 


not yet become ſufficiently cool from the fervour of 


religious zeal. Without philoſophy to ſeparate ſpiri- 
tual opinions from their temporal concerns, men Car» 
ried reſentment and animoſity into debates, which, by 
a ſtrange perverſion of their ſubject, have ſeldom been 
managed with common decency. The friends of 
epifcopal hierarchy, though very warm in promotin 
the bill, were not its only ſupporters in 1ts MY 
through both houſes. The Preſbyterians, deſtined 
to diſappointments in their views, were oppoſed, by 
the joint concurrence of other ſectaries. The Inde- 
pendents were their ancient enemies. They had of- 
tended the republicans, by contributing to the reſto- 
ration of monarchy. The high-flying Royaliſts, in 
whom a zeal for the crown was a kind of religion, 
forgot not former demerits in their recent ſervices. 
The firſt they conſidered as flowing from principle ; 
the latter they attributed more to a change occaſioned 
by the temper of the times, than to an alteration in 
their political ſentiments. 'The Roman-Catholics to 

a dread of an union between the Proteſtants, added 
their abhorrence of a ſyſtem of church-government ſo 
oppoſite to their own, All parties ſeemed to concur 
in ruining the Preſbyterians, by a law which the diſ- 
paſſionate muſt have deemed ſevere. The King, in 
his indifference for religious forms, looked upon the 
debatcs in both houſes with ſeeming unconcern. But 


6 


[e] Journals, paſſim. [z ] Journals of the lords. 
ts] Journals of the commons. | E 11 
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his attention and eaſy acceſs to the Preſbyterians had CHA p. | 
raiſed their hopes of an indulgence to a pitch, which I. | 


5 a man of more ſcrupulous morals than Charles could Wy Su | 
Din I fcarce reconcile to his tacit acquieſcence in ſuch harſh 1662. = 
ofs meaſures in his parliament, | . | 
= Though the ſcheme of a comprehenſion, adopted Its ſeverity, 
4 by the King in the preceding year, promiſed no ſuc- = 
ke ceſs, it ought, perhaps, to have ſuggeſted to the "1 
| in church-party a greater latitude in the terms of their | 
Ks communion. Inſtead of ſhewing any inclination to | 
comprehend the Preſbyterians, they turned the whole | 
Gs force of the act againſt the favourite tenets of that | 
r of ſea. The intereſt of individuals ſeemed, in this in- 
=Y ſtance, to combine with a zeal for the ancient rites of | 
the church. Several of the followers of the Preſby» 
b terian ſyſtem were poſſeſſed of livings conſiderable in | 
#xc their value ; whilſt many of the epiſcopal clergy re- | 
ef mained in want, for their adherence to their religious i 
#5 principles, The bill of .uniformity left no room for | 
"Y evaſion, to the leaſt tender conſciences, without the 
hy danger of ſacrificing the charaQer of conſiſtency to | 
b motives of intereſt. The act required, that every | 
5 clergyman, to render him capable of holding a be- | 
i of. nefice, ſhould poſſeſs epiſcopal ordination ; ſhould 
5 aſſent to every thing contained in the book of Com- | 
Io mon-prayer ; ſhould take the oath of canonical obe- | 
ion, dience, abjure the covenant, and renounce the taking | 
pl - Theſe conditions were more apt to confirm men in 
HI their former opinions, than to bring them within the 
In in pale of the church. The political prejudices enter- 
e to eined by Clarendon again! the Preſbyterians added 
added force, upon this occaſion, to his attachment to the 
nt ſo church. Though Charles had. been treated with in- 
cut dignity in Scotland by the followers of preſbytery, 
24. he was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours; 
8, in and he ſeems to have been ſwayed entirely by his mi- 
n the niſter, in agreeing to an act which infringed his de- 
But I Claration from Breda. The ſubterfuge of regulating 
- the promiſed indulgence by the advice and authority of 
FY parliament, ſuited more with the nice diſtinctions of a 
at lawyer, than the comprehenfive ideas of a great 
hes ſtateſman. | , 


arms, on any pretence whatſoever, againſt the King, 


D 4 =o 
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CHAP. The ſame ſpirit which reinſtated the church in her 
I. ancient ſplendour, guided parliament in their meaſure 
WY W in favour of monarchy. The command and diſpoſi- 
1662. tion of the militia, which had been ſeparated from the 

Militia and . 4a : 
revenue ſet· Tow in the late reign, was reſtored, in the moſt am- 
tled. ple manner, to the King. But though they placed 
the ſword in his hands, they were frugal in beſtowing 


the means of uſing it with effect. Debates on the ad 


of uniformity, and even tedious altercations on private 


bills [x], divertec long the attention of the commons 
from all conſideration of any other buſineſs. The 
impatience of Charles for the ſettlement of the reve- 
nue was equal to the preſſure of his debts. To recal 
the attention of the commons to this neceſſary buſi. 
neſs, he ſent for them, on the firſt of March, to 
Whitehall [y], and, in a moſt obliging ſpeech, laid 
before them his neceſſities, and preſſed them for a 
preſent ſupply. A bill immediately paſſed the houſe, 
to enable the King to raiſe ſeventy thouſand pounds 
a-month, for the three enſuing years. Two ſhillings 
a-year on every fire-hearth in the kingdom were ad- 
ded, during the life of the King, to this tax. A cons 
ſtant revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds was 
ſettled on the crown ; with a declaration, that if the 
funds upon which this ſum was charged ſhould appear 
inadequate, the commons would, at another meeting 
make up the deficiency. Charles was at the time ſa- 
tisfied ; but ſucceeding emergencies, deficiencies in 
the funds, and his own want of œconomy, convinced 
him that the ſum was too ſmall. To theſe ſupplies to 
the King the commons added an a& of gratitude to his 
friends. They appointed ſixty thouſand pounds to be 
diſtributed among the poor cavaliers [Z]; a ſum in- 
ſufficient to remove their wants; but as little expected 
from the gratitude, as it was from the power of the 
crown [A]. | 


Parliupent The King, having, on the nineteenth of May, 


rorogued, given his aſſent to all the bills that had paſſed the 
May 19. | 7 | Fee 
[x] Clarendon's life. 
Iv] Journals of the commons, March 1. [z] Ibid. 
[A] Journals, paſſim. | 
5 | the 
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CHARLES II. 


houſes, prorogued the parliament to the eighteenth of C HAP. 


the following February. He found fault in his ſpeech 


with “ the number of private bills, as a dangerous WWW 
_ precedent of unſettling eſtates and property, which 1062, 


were moſt ſecure under the good old rules of the law.“ 
He complained of the luxury and diſſipation of the 
times. He owned his own errors in that way, but he 


ſaid he would reform [BJ. He conveyed agreeable 


things, in a pleaſing manner. He promiſed good huſ- 
bandry; but he was by nature profuſe. Clarendon 
enlarged, by the King's command, upon „ the ge- 
neral murmurs againſt the public expence. He af- 
firmed, that two-thirds of the ſums levied on the 


| people had been iſſued for diſbanding of armies and 


the payment of fleets, neither raiſed nor employed by 
the King. He put them in mind of the diſproportion 
between the neceſſary expence of the preſent and paſt 
times; and he derived an argument for an increaſe of 
revenue to the crown, from the growth of the proſ- 


pecity of the ſubject. The ſums expended by. the 


King by ſea and land,“ he aſſured them, © amounted 
to no leſs than eight hundred thouſand pounds in the 
year.” He magnified «© the advantages which would 
ariſe to commerce from the new acquiſitions of Dun- 
kirk,” Tangier, Jamaica, and Bombay ; and he de- 


duced a certainty of peace from his Majeſty's reſources 
againſt a war [o].“ 4 


On the nineteenth of May, Catharine of Portugal, King's mar- 
the intended Queen, landed in England [D]. She nge 


was the firſt princeſs ever permitted to leave her na- 
tive country without being married by proxy [EK]; a 
ceremony to which the Portugueſe would by no means 
agree, as the ambaſſador was a Proteſtant FJ. The 
Earl of Sandwich, who with a ſquadron of twent 

ſhips of war had been ſent to chaſtiſe the ſtates of 
Barbary in the preceding year, was inſtructed to take 
poſſeſſion of Tangier, in terms of the treaty of mar- 
riage ; and then to repair to Liſbon, to receive the 
Princeſs on board. His arrival on the coaſt of Portugal 


[3] Journals of the lords. [c] Journals. [o] Ibid. 
Ir] James II. 1662. Ir] Ibid. 5 
ſerved 
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CH AP. ſerved that kingdom effectually, by ſtriking a panic 

I. into the Spaniards, who had invaded it with a power. 

ful army. When he came to Liſbon, he was diſturb. 

1602. ed beyond meaſure with an untoward accident. 'The 

alarm of the Spaniſh invaſion had forced the Queen. 

regent to diſſipate, in levying troops, the money ſet 

apart for the marriage-portion. The common re- 

port among the Engliſh merchants of the incapacity 

of the Princeſs to bear children, had added to his per. 

plexity [o]. His inſtructions, however, muſt be o. 

beyed. He received the remains of the money. He 

was forced to receive on board his ſhips ſome articles 

of commerce, under the inſpection of a Jew, to make 

up by their ſale the reſt of the ſum. On the thir- 

teenth of April he fell down the Tagus. Having 

been kept hovering on the coaſt for ſeveral] days by 

'* contrary winds, the Infanta landed at length at Portf- 

mouth, indiſpoſed through the fatigues of a tedious 
ö 

288388 The King arriving from London, was privately 

tugal, married to Catharine by the Lord Aubigny, a ſecular 

prieſt [1], and almoner to the Queen-dowager, ac- 

cording to the rites of the Romiſh church. This ce- 

remony was performed, probably, through the impa- 

tience of Charles ; but the Queen, notwithſtanding, 

would not admit him to her bed till they were pro- 

nounced married by Sheldon, Biſhop of London [K]. 

None but ſome of her Portugueſe attendants were 

privy to the firſt marriage [L]. The Duke of York, 

who is ſaid to have been preſent, was not then arrived 

from Plymouth, whither he had gone with the Duke 

of Ormonde, under the ſuppoſition that the Infanta 

was to land at that port [M]. Charles, in a ludicrous 

letter to Clarendon, ſeems not to have been diſpleaſed 

either with Catharine's perſon or her manner. Tho 

no beauty, ſhe was agreeable ; and, in the abſence of 

vivacity, ſhe ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of good-nature[N]. 


] Colbatch's Portugal. 

In] Charles II.'s letter to Clarendon, 

{1] James II. 1662. [x] Ibid. [LI Ibid, 
[u] Carte's Ormonde, vol, ii. p. 256. 

Lv] Charles IT.'s letter. 


Theſe 


9 CHARLES HI. LU 
anic WW Theſe favourable prognoſtics were not fulfilled by the C H A P. 
ver- event. Her perſon was not calculated to retain long I. 


urb. the affections even of a huſband more conſtant than“ 
The Charles; and her diſpoſition, though in appearance 1662. 


accommodating, was tinctured with that peeviſn me- 


lancholy, which offends more than violence of paſſion. 
re · She anſwered not either the expectations of the King, 
City or the hopes of the kingdom. The miniſter himſelf 
per- derived no advantage from a match, which the flattery 
o of France, and his determined oppoſition to Briſtol, 
He ſeem to have accompliſned. The chancellor,“ ſays 
cles James the Second, in his Memoirs, „ brought a 
jake Queen to England of his own chuſing; but ſhe proved 
hire his ruin. If Tangier, as was then thought, could 
ving be made a ſafe harbour for ſhips, if Catharine had 
$ by proved fruitful, the marriage might have been advanta- 
ort. geous to the people, and fortunate to the Prince [o].“ 


ious . While the parliament was yet ſitting, three Regi- Erecution 
cides, Corbet, Okey, and Barkſtead, were ſeized in of Regi- 
tely Holland by the vigilance of Sir George Downing, the cides. 


ular King's reſident at the Hague, and tranſported from 

ac- Delft to the Tower of London. Corbet was of a 
ce · good family, and bred to the law. Okey, from being 
apa - Wl firſt a drayman, and afterwards a chandler, became 
ing, an officer of rank, abilities, and character. But Bark- 
pro- ſtead, though raiſed to ſome conſequence by his talent 
K]. at leading mobs, carried through all his actions the 
vere vulgarity of his original profeſſion of a thimble- 
ork, maker, Being brought to the bar of the King's 
ived Bench, and their identity being proved, they were 
uke condemned on the act of attainder; and executed, on 
anta the nineteenth of April, at Tyburn. Being all men 
rous of courage, they behaved with decency and firmneſs 
aſed in their laſt moments; and, though they ſuffered for 
"ho! public crimes, they juſtified themſelves from aQs of 
e of private injuſtice and oppreſſion. Downing, who was 
IVI. formerly a preacher in Okey's regiment, derived no 


heſe 


reputation from his activity [P]. Men even wonder- 
ed how the States would conſent to ſend public crimi- 
nals to England, contrary to the uninterrupted practice 


lo] James I. 1662, [e] Kennet's Regiſter. 1 
| o 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


of the commonwealth. The people, whoſe thirſt for 
revenge was now abated, ſhewed ſome ſigns of pity 
at the execution of perſons whoſe crimes ſeemed dimi- 
niſhed by the diſtance of the puniſhment. 

Sir Henry Vane and Colonel Lambert, in purſuance 
of an addreſs of the houſe of commons, were, on the 
fourth of June, arraigned for high treaſon at the bar 
of the King's Bench [J. The carriage of the pri. 
ſoners differed not more from each other, than it was 
oppoſite to their own known characters. Vane, tho 
naturally timid, behaved with a confidence and bold. 
neſs which bordered on inſolence. Lambert, formerly 
renowned for his courage, was full of a ſubmiſſion, 
which might have been conſtrued into fear. Vane, 
though an enthuſiaſt in religion, was a man of abili- 
ties in civil affairs. He offered ſeveral matters in arreſt 
of judgment. He defended himſelf with argument 
more deciſive in theory, than ſuitable tothe ideas of the 
prevailing powers. The indictment againſt him com- 
prehended none of his actions during the life of the late 
King; and he ought not, in ſtrict juſtice, he affirmed, 
to be arraigned for want of fidelity to a Prince, who, 
tho? de jure, was not de facto King. A ſovereign, he 
urged, who cannot defend from injuries, has no right 
to puniſh his ſubjects for diſobedience ; allegiance and 
ſubmiſſion being the price of protection, and not the 
inherent property of the chief magiſtrate. If com- 
pliance with the government of a commonwealth was 
à crime, it was, he added, only common to him with 
the nation; and he knew not, in that latitude of 
guilt, who was innocent enough to condemn him for 
treaſon. He denied his being acceſſary to the death 
the late King. He mentioned as a merit, that he op- 
poſed the violence and tyranny of Cromwell [x]. He 
inſiſted, that as the two houſes of parliament had 


joined in a petition for his life, to which the King 


agreed, this concurrence of the legiſlative power had 
the force of an act of parliament. He diſplayed in his 
trial the known character of the reſt of his life; 2 


ſq] Kennet's Regiſter, [R] Trial printed by his friends. 


great 


friends: 


gren 


CHARLES ll. | 
reat acuteneſs of underſtanding, mixed with an ex- 
travagance that bordered upon folly. 

Lambert, though modeſt in his defence, was con- 
demned with Vane. The firſt, however, was re- 
prieved at the bar, and confined for life to the iſland 
of Guernſey, where he continued in obſcure tranqui- 
lity above thirty years. A principle of ambition, 


CHAP. 


; 


— 
1662. 
and Lam 


bert. 


more than any averſion to monarchy, was the ſource 


of Lambert's activity in the late troubles. He had 
intended, when he eſcaped from the tower, in the be- 
ginning of April 1660, to have declared for the King, 


he derived from the reſtoration of monarchy Ls J. He 
lived a concealed Papiſt [TJ, and he died in the Ro- 
miſh communion. Vane's preſumptuous behaviour at 
his trial was the cauſe aſſigned for his execution. 
The blood of the Earl of Strafford ſeems, however, 
to have been required at his hands. 'The virulence 
and aCtivity with which he perſecuted that unfortunate 


| . 8 . 
nobleman, rendered his own fate leſs regretted. His 


enthuſiaſm ſupplied, in his latter moments, his want of 
natural courage, and he ſuffered with a firmneſs which 
argued that he acted from principle. When he at- 
tempted to ſpeak to the people, his voice was drowned 
with the noiſe of trumpets and drums [Y]; a mean 
piece of policy, which did more harm than ought to 
have been dreaded from the ſpeech of Vane. Is 


The twenty-fourth of Auguſt, or the feaſt of St. Twe thou- 
| Bartholomew, was the day appointed for putting in 


execution the famous act of uniformity. Two thou- 
ſand miniſters choſe to deſert their churches and relin- 
quiſh their benefices, rather than comply with terms 
which they thought ſevere. Both ſides had carried 


and to have precluded Monk from the rewards which 


ſand mini- 


ſters ejected. 


their arguments to the preſs; both endeavoured to 


juſtify before the people their cauſe. The church ar- 
gued for the convenience of one form of worſhip. 
The Preſbyterians exclaimed againſt impoſing re- 
ſtraints upon conſcience by law. The favourers of 
epiſcopacy repreſented the danger of introducing new 


doctrines by an extemporary ſervice. The adherents 


"0 Kennet. [] Ibid. [x] Gill. 
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C H AP. of preſbytery were loud againſt the obſervance of ce. 


remonies, of which, as unneceſſary to religion, y 


GY could not approve. The abettors of the act affirmed, 


1603. 


Tale of 


that it was unjuſt that men, who believed not the 
doctrines of the church, ſhould enjoy its revenues, 
The oppoſers of the law inſiſted, that orthodoxy of 
faith depended not upon forms. The firft ſaid, that 
the conference at the Savoy had ſhewn the diſpoſition 
of the Diſſenters to quarrel. The latter replied, that 
the violence of the churchmen promoted ſchiſms, by 


forcing men of tender conſciences to ſet up ſeparate 


congregations. The one ſide ſhewed the neceſſity of 
an union of opinions. 'The other declared an union 
of charity to be ſufficient. The church ſpoke of the 
covenant, as the ſeed of rebellions. The Preſbyte- 
rians urged, that it ſecured the juſt rights of the ſo- 
vereign, as well as the religious privileges of the ſub- 
ject. The firſt inſiſted, that the Diſſenters were in- 
truders upon the livings of the church. The latter 
derived an argument, favourable to themſelves, from 
their poſſeſſing thoſe livings for many years. Both 
had their reaſons, but neither party was free from 
Prejudice. Ancient injuries contributed more to their 
diſunion, than preſent differences in doctrine. In re- 
ligious, as well as civil concerns, men frequently cover 
paſſion and reſentment under the ſpecious appearance 
of argument and conviction. | 
The accommodating manner of Charles had hither- 
to ſecured popularity to his government. He ſeemed 
to have transferred to his public councils the concili- 
ating openneſs of his private converſation ; and to 
have no deſign, but to derive his own happineſs from 
the proſperity of his people. The neceſſities into 
which he was early plunged, through the narrownels 
of his revenue and his own bad management, brought, 
at length, his character forward to view. The firſt 
meaſure that ſeemed to raiſe the diſtruſt of his ſub- 
jects was the ſale of Dunkirk. It was propoſed by 
Southampton [Z], the lord-treaſurer, and adopted by 
the King with that eagerneſs which he always exhi- 


Clarendon's life, p. 202. 3 
* EF titel, 


CHARLES IL „ 47 
bited, upon every preſpect of relief from pecuniary C HAP. 
diſtreſs. Precluded by the treaty with Portugal from L 
diſpoſing of the place to Spain [A], Charles made his \ 
firſt offer to France, as early as the month of June [B]. 1662. 
On the twenty- ſecond of Auguſt, the King of France | 
permitted his ambaſſador to treat * Charles aſked. 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds » . Lewis propoſed 
ſcarce the fourth part of that ſum. In the courſe of 
a ſhort negotiation, the firſt fell in his demands, and 
the latter roſe in his offers. On the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember the bargain was ſtruck, at four hundred thou- 
find pounds [x]. The buſineſs was previouſly weigh- 
ed, with the utmoſt attention, by the chief ſervants 
| of the crown. After having been approved in the 
cabinet, it was laid before the council at large, where 
there appeared againſt it but one difſentipg voice. 
The Earl of Aubigny wiſhed to transfer the negama- 
tion to Paris, and the management of the whole to 
himſelf. He, however, aſcribed to his love for the 
public a diſapprobation ſuggeſted by private views [F]. 
The ſale of Dunkirk, though ſtigmatized as one Reflections. 
of the worſt meaſures of the reign of Charles, was 
leſs excuſable, as a mark of meanneſs in the King, 
than for its detriment to the nation. 'The charge of 
maintaining it was very conſiderable, and the profit 
ariſing from 1t extremely ſmall. It had no port to re- 
ceive veſſels of burden; no harbour where ſhips of 
war could ride with ſafety. Weak to the land, and 
eaſily blocked up by ſea, it would be difficult to main- 
acili- ain it, but it might be commanded with eaſe. The 
d to keeping of Dunkirk, it was apprehended, might in- 
from rolve the King in a war. France looked upon it with 
into n eye of jealouſy; Spain had demanded its reſtitution, 
xneſs Wl 4 unjuſtly ſeized by the late protector [o]. Theſe 
aght, Wl v<re the arguments offered to ſatisfy the nation; 
. firſt others had till greater weight with the King. His cof- 
; ſub- fers were empty, and his debts were great. The par- 
d by ſmony of parliament ſuited but ill with his profuſion ; 


exhi- [a] Treaty of marriage. [A] DEſtrades. II Ibid. 
{o] Clarendon's life, p. 204. [IS] DEſtrades. 
Lr] Clarendon's life, ([o] MSS. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


C HA P. and his late acquiſitions, inſtead of bringing him pro- 


1 1 
' . 


fit, burdened his revenue with expence. - The two 
hundred thouſand crowns received, in the beginning 


of the year, from France to ſupport Portugal, were 


Quarrels at 


court 


already expended upon the forces ſent, in the month 
of June, to the. latter kingdom. His ſiſter had been 
married near eighteen months to the Duke of Orleans, 
and her portion was not hitherto paid. Theſe were 
the urgent reaſons which weighed with Charles. The 
relief was trifling, and the loſs of reputation, which 
aroſe from the meaſure, great. But he was a ſpend- 
thrift in politics, as well as in money. He-purchaſed 
a moment of preſent eaſe with years of future. diſtreſs, 
During tranſactions in which the public were con- 
cerned, the private happineſs of Charles was diſturbed ! 
by domeſtic diſtractions, which proceeded from his 
own vices and weakneſſes. Given to women and ad- 


dicted to debauchery, he was either the dupe of de- 


ſigning miſtreſſes, or converted into a tool by profi- 
gate men. Through a kind of vicious gratitude, he 


could refuſe no favour to the. firſt... He was governed 


by the latter through the eaſineſs of a lively temper, 
that ſacrificed every thing to mirth. Though a man 


of abilities, he hated buſineſs, becauſe it interfered 


with his amuſements. He followed ſenſuality with an 


avidity which is apt to deſtroy pleaſure, by enjoying it 
beyond meaſure... Deſtitute of religion, he dropt its 


appearance; and by aſſociating with the diſſolute, he 
became an example and encourager of debauchery 


and vice. His good ſenſe and underſtanding yielded 


the reins to a thoughtleſs extravagance. His virtues, 
for he had ſome, came ſeldom in view, as he baniſhed 


morality. from. trifles.. The Queen, inſtead of re- 


claiming him from his immoderate love of women, 
fixed him for ever in his infidelity; by her peeviſhneſs. 
His miniſter, though a man of abilities and virtue, 
was harſh and ſevere in his diſpoſition, and more apt 
to irritate than perſuade. a prince, whoſe happinebs 
chiefly conſiſted in good-humour and indolence. He 
ſought: for relief againſt both, in the company. of 
diſſolute perſons of either ſex. He avoided the dark 
melancholy of Catharine in the company of . 

; Uuers, 
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CHARLES I. 


Villiers, now Counteſs of Caſtlemain ; and he en- CHAP- 
| deavoured to forget the moral prudery 'of Clarendon 


in the vicious converſation of the Duke of Bucking- 


ham and his aſſociates. 
Charles, who affected to contemn ſuch as were between the 
led by women [u], was himſelf under the influence miviſterand 


of the Counteſs of Caſtlemain, a woman whoſe vio- 
lence could be only equalled by her want of un- 
derſtandin 72 [1]. Though ſhe had borne to him a 
ſon, the King, contrary to all decency and politeneſs, 


WT ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded to defire the Queen 


to admit her near her perſon [x]. When the Queen 
refuſed this requeſt, with the indignation natural to 
a woman ich perſon 1s deſpiſed, Clarendon was 
employed to ſoothe her into conſent ; an office more 
agreeable to his love of his maſter's repoſe, than 
ſuitable to the dignity of his ſtation and character. 
His behaviour during this odd negotiation, inſtead 
of removing the former prejudices entertained againſt 
him by the favourite, added fury to her reſentment. 
At a time that he endeavoured to perſuade the 
Queen to admit her into her ſervice, he forbade his 
own wife to return her viſits {L]; an inſult to the 
laſt degree unpardonable in a woman's eyes. The 
dignified demeanour of the Ducheſs of York, who 
would never admit any of the King's miſtreſſes into 
her preſence, was conſtrued into haughtineſs, and aſ- 
cribed to her father. The miſtreſs declared herſelf 
openly againſt the miniſter ; and he, though the con- 


teſt was unworthy of the gravity of his character, 


as openly oppoſed her meaſures and her avarice [M.] 
He permitted nothing to. paſs the great ſeal in which 
her name was mentioned; and he often prevailed 
with the King to depart from reſolutions, which ſhe, 


y tay tool of deligning men, had adviſed him to 
take. 


his facility to his miſtreſs and his ſenſe of Claren- 


Iu] Clarendon. [1] Carte's Ormonde. 
[x] Clarendon's life. [1] James II. 1662. 
[1] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 276. 
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0 _— HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

CHAP. don's ſervices, eſcaped not the obſervation of ſom 

I. perſons of greater abilities than integrity. Sir Ham 

WY Bennet, keeper of the privy purſe, profited by it the 

1662. firſt Lx]. oy the - intrigues of the Counteſs, he ſuc: 
| d 


ceeded Sir Edward Nicholas as ſecretary of ſtate, on 


the ſecond of October. Nicholas, worn out in the 
ſervice of the crown, received a gratuity worth twen. 


ty thouſand pounds for his reſigtiation [o]; a fun 


unequal to his ſervices, but too great for thoſe ex 


pected from his ſueceſſor. I hough Clarendon, per: 
haps, regretted that his old friend Nicholas fhoal( 
retire, there is reaſon to believe he was not ven 
averſe to Bennet's promotion. Jealous of the influ 
ence of Sir Charles Berkley with the King, he fup- 
ported Bennet againft him, upon his return from 
Spain ; and, after Bennet had accepted the feals, he 
Paid an attention to the chancellor which bore the 
appearance of gratitude. Clarendon's ſupport of Ber- 
net proceeded, however, from policy, and not from 


friendſhip. He fuſpeted him to be a Catholic.— 


Though he knew that he had abilities, he was no 
ſtranger to his want of principle. The coldneſs which 
aroſe between them, from Bennet's attention to the 
favourite miſtreſs, was gradually improved into a mu- 


tual averſion. Clarendon had many enemies ' raiſed } 


by envy ; he had ſeveral created by diſguſt. Bennet 
joined himſelf ſecretly to both, and the chancellor 
ceaſed to be abſolute in the cabinet. He was now 
deprived of almoſt all his friends. Southampton, be- 
ing in a bad ſtate of health, began to withdraw from 
the court, The Duke of Ormonde, by being ap- 
pointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, had removed to 
his government; and Sir Edward Nicholas had yield- 
ed to the infirmities of age and the intrigues of Ben- 
net. Charles, however, Fin entertained a reſpect io! 
Clarendon, for his ſervices ; whilſt he derived a pow- 
erful ſupport from his connection with the Duke of 
Vork. He retained the reputation and a great part 


[x] Clarendon's life, p. 193. [0] Ibid, of 


CHARLES II. 
of the power of a miniſter, But the ſeeds of his fall CHAP. 
and ruin were already ſown 5 N 4 12 


ar | | | 
"WH The firit meaſure of the King, after the promo- NV 
(uca tion of Beanet, ſhewed that new councils were adopt- K. 

„nl in the cabinet. The aſſociations among the Preſ- penies with 
| r l joined to t ig id 1 ieh the act of 
the yterian clergy, joined to the rigid ſeverity with 3 


hich the act of uniformity had been put in exe- 
W-ution, raiſed clamours and complaints, which Charles, 
y an inconſiderate ſtep, endeavoured to remove. In 
Heir uninterrupted acceſs to his preſence, the Preſby- 
Ferians had received repeated promiſes of his protec- 
jon; and, on the twenty-ſixth of December ſq ], 
De iſſued a declaration, as head of the church, diſ- 
denſing with the penalties impoſed by the act of uni- 


— ormity. The Proteſtant Diſſenters owed, however, 
i be his indulgence more to the interceſſion of the Earl 
e the i Briſtol, who conſidered himſelf as head of the 


papiſts, than to the King's favour, That nobleman, 
xcluded from office by his religion, endeavoured to 


. ecure an influence at court for his friends [R]. 
rag! e gained the favour of the Counteſs of Caſtlemain 
which deſerting his old friend the chancellor. She im- 
W roved the coldneſs which had ariſen between them 
__ ocerning the King's marriage, into that animoſity 
"raiſed phich ſoon after broke out into ſuch violence on the 
et de of Briſtol, The King himſelf had ſhewn him 
alles ch countenance, that he gave, at his recommenda- 
b non . a regiment of horſe to the Earl of Oxford, 
1 ho then pretended to his daughter [s J. "Though 
2 Food harles knew Briſtol too well to-truſt him in doubt- 
7 affairs [TJ, he followed his advice in a matter to 
51 o iich he was already inclined. He was an enemy 
N ..14. il perſecution, -from an indifference to religion ; and. 
5 de perſon whoſe counſel he followed, hoped that 
d = © lame diſpenſing power which relieved the Pro- 
752 tant Diſſenters might in time be extended to the 
0 apiſts. 1 

eat part * 


[?] James IT. Clarendon's life. 1 
Public Intell. Dec. 26, 1662. et ad 

LA] James II. 1662. [s] Ibid» [r] Ibid. 
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$2 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. The parliament meeting on the eighteenth of Fe. 
I. bruary, the only buſineſs mentioned by the King in 
WY WP his ſpeech, was his declaration in favour of the Di. 
1662. ſenters. He told them, „that being in his nature 
Proceedings n enemy to all ſeverity for religion and conſcience, 


in parlia- 


ment, he had thought proper to diſpenſe with the penalties 
impoſed by the act of uniformity. He apprehended,” 
he ſaid, that ſanguinary laws againſt any difference 
of opinion in religious matters were firſt promulgat. 
ed in Popiſh times. He declared his own firm ad. 


herence to the church cf England. He delired fome | 


laws to be made againſt the growth of Popery. He 
ſignified his wiſhes, that, ſhould the Diſſenters demea 
themſelves peaceably under government, he had ſuch 
a power of indulgence, to uſe upon occaſion, as might 
prevent the ſeverity of the late act from driving them 
out of the kingdom, or from conſpiting againſt it 
peace, if they remained.” The two houſes receive 
this ſpeech with a coldneſs which diſappointed hi 
hopes. The chancellor was either politically or con: 
veniently fick when Charles advanced to his parliz 
ment doQrines ſo different from the miniſter's fim 
attachment to the church. The commons appointel 
a day fot conſidering the declaration and the ſpeech, 
On the twenty-fifth of February, they thanked 
the King for his conſtancy in obſerving the a « 
indemnity, for his profeſſions againſt introducing 1 
government by. military power, for his invitation to 
the houſe to prepare laws againſt the growth and 
progreſs of Popery.” But at the ſame time, they re 
folved “ to preſent to the King their humble a: 
vice, that no indulgence from the act of uniformity 
ſhould be granted to the Diſſenters.“ Charles wa 
not ſo fond of religion as to quarrel for its form! 
with his commons. He gave up the point, and tit 
ſtorm was diſperſed before it fell [ x}. 


Alt r The King having yielded his project of indulgent 
7 * with little heſitation, the two houſes concurred in 


remonſtrance againſt the Papiſts. Charles, thoig 
he ſcrupled not to own his obligations to ſome pet 


[x] Journals, 
ſon 


Fe- ſons of that perſuaſion, returned a gracious anſwer, CHAP, 
g in and iſſued a proclamation againſt Jeſuits and Romiſh I. 
Die | prieſts [ſy]. This meaſure, however, was only a WWW 
ature mark of his complaiſance to parhiament. The ſeve- 1663. 
ence, rities which he affected to diſlike were avoided by a 

alties ſubterfuge in the terms of the proclamation ; and it 

ded,” is even doubtful, whether the two houſes meant any 

rence Wl thing by their remonſtrance, but to ſignify to the world 

ulgat- their firm adherence to the act of uniformity. The 

m ad- commons, after ſettling theſe religious matters, pro- 

| fome ceded to examine the ſtanding revenue of the crown, 

„ Be They had promiſed to make it twelve hundred thou- 

emean ſand pounds a year; but the funds upon which that 


d ſuch WW fum had been charged had failed. Notwithſtandin 


might the price received through the ſale of Dunkirk, the 
>» them King's coffers were again empty. Oeconomy prevail- 
nſt it ed in no department of the ſtate [2]; nor was the 
eceivel WW profuſion of Charles diminiſhed. Had even the funds, 


ed hi 


| upon which his revenue was charged, anſwered the 
OF Cons 


expectations of parliament, the amount would have 


parli- been inſufficient for the neceſſary diſburſements of go- 
s fun vernment. The ſum annually faved by the ſale of 
pointel I Dunkirk was ſcarce more than ane-third of the mo- 
ſpeech. WW ney expended yearly on Tangier. An extraordinary 
thanked ſupply was neceſſary. The King ſent for the com- 
act of mons, on the twelfth of June, to Whitehall [a]. 
ucing He complained of their inattention to his revenue; 
tation u and, by acquainting them of a conſpiracy to ſeize 


wth and 
they re. 
able 20, 


| the caſtle of Dublin, he hoped to furniſh a reaſon 
for demanding a preſent ſupply. Four ſubſidies were 
Immediately voted, though the previous queſtion was 


Afotmiſſg only carried by a ſmall majority BU. 5 
rles wi The charge of treaſon againſt the chancellor, en- Briſtol's 
ts formt tered, on the tenth of July, before the lords, by the _ of 
and u Earl of Briſtol, cloſed the buſineſs of this ſeſſion of len. 


parliament. The animoſity between theſe two noble 


1dulgencl perſons was proportianable to their former friendſhip. 
rred in Clarendon's attachment to the church was deemed 
;, thou? by Briſtol the cauſe through which his favourite pro- 
ſome pt! ; ; 
5 [v] Proclamation. 2] James II. 1663. 
[a] Journals. IJ 159 againſt 111. 


fon 


. = 
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CHAP. ject of indulgence failed. Though a man of abilities, 
I. he was proud, paſſionate, and revengeful. He for. 
WY DV got all propriety and decency in his reſentments, and 
1003. ruined his ſchemes by impetuoſity. The charge wa 
_ couched in ſeveral articles, which he accompanied 
with a ſpeech, as indecent to the King, as it wa 
ſevere on his miniſter, The lords referred the charges 
to the conſideration of the judges. They ſent, at 
the ſame time, a copy to the King. The judge 
declared, that a charge of high treaſon cannot, b 
the laws and ſtatutes of England, be exbibited by 
any one peer againſt another in the houſe of lords; 
and that, even if the articles alledged were true, they 
did not amount to treaſon, [c].“ The King ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe, which bore, „that he found 
ſeveral matters of fact charged, which, upon his own 
certain knowledge was untrue; and that he could 
not but take notice of the many ſcandalous reflec- 
tions in that paper upon himſelf and his relations, 
which he looked upon as a libel againſt his perſon 
and government. For theſe and other miſdemean- 
ours, continued the King, „I will, in due time, 
take ſuch courſe againſt him as ſhall be agreeable 
; fo. jultce [B1.”.- :.-- IP 
againſt . The lords, on the fourteenth of July, went into 
"en debate on the ſubject. They voted the opinion «i 
the judges, without one diſſenting voice. Briſtol, in 
confuſion, left the houſe ; and, to add misfortune to 
the diſgrace which he brought upon himſelf by his 
own impetuolity, the King iſſued a warrant to ap: 
prehend and confine him to the Tower. He cor- 
cealed himſelf in ſeveral places for two years. He 
appeared not in public till the fall of Clarendon.— 
He then came into the houſe, and exhibited ſuch 
ſymptoms of malignity againſt that unfortunate noble. 
man, as were inconſiſtent with the generoſity of 1 
man of honour [E J. Briſtol's indiſcretion, in bi 
charge againſt the miniſter, could be only equalled 
by his prior inſolence to his ſovereign. Though he 


Journals of the lords, July 13. 
Journals, eodem die. (x] Clarendon's life, p. ri 
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CHARLES Ill. Nog a, 
had experienced the royal bounty to a conſiderable CH AP. 
degree, his profuſion had reduced him to diſtreſs: I. 
Having aſked a favour, which Charles did not.think 4 
ft to beſtow, he flew out into expreſſions of the ut» 1663. 
moſt extravagance. He accuſed him of his exceſſes 
and debauchery, of his careleſſneſs in, buſineſs, of his 
neglect of his friends. Theſe charges were true, 
and, therefore, the more ſevere, and leſs apt to be 
pardoned. He vowed vengeance againſt his own ene- 
mies. He even threatened the King. He complete- 
ly ruined himſelf with his maſter ; who, though he 
forgot the injury to ſuch a degree, as to admit the 
Earl to his preſence, never truſted him with his 
councils [ x]. HS TO WR | 

The parliament was prorogued on the twenty ſe- A plot diC. 
venth of July, and the King ſpent the two ſucceed. e red. 
ing months in a progreſs through different parts of 
the kingdom. The public tranquillity was in ſome . 
degree diſturbed by the diſcovery of a conſpiracy in 
the north of England, Charles, weary of diſcourſes 
concerning plots and inſurrections, had reſolved to 
eive no countenance to ſuch informations. He de- 
termined to leave the kingdom to the vigilance of 
the civil magiſtrate, and the care of the officers of 
the militia [G]. But intelligence coming from ſeve- 
ral quarters, with the particulars of the deſigns of the 
republican party, and their place of rendezvous, he 
was rouſed from his inattention. He ſent ſome re- 
gular troops towards York; which city the conſpira- 
tors had deſigned to ſeize. Some of their principals 
being taken, their meaſures werd broken. A com- 
miſſion of Oyer and Terminer was ſent to York. 

One and twenty perſons, conſiſting of conventicle. 
preachers and old parliament ſoldiers, were tried and 
condemned [14]. Some were pardoned, the greateſt 
number executed, It appeared that the plot had been 


1 
1 


] James. [s] Clarendon. 
4] Continuation of Baker, p. 633, 
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CHAP. in agitation near two years [1]; but it was ill-con- 
I. certed. Many perſons of rank were accuſed, yet 
WW proofs were brought home to none. The whole 
i063. ſeemed to be the indigeſted plan of a few wild en- 
thuſiaſts, who had neither the abilities to give ſuc- 
ceſs to the enterprize, nor the prudence to foreſee 

its danger. E FS : 


[1] Journals of the lords. 


PAT, 


CHARLES II. 


CHACE th 


Affairs of Portugal — of France — of Scotland —of 
"Ireland. — Triennial aft. —— Addreſs againſt the 


Dutch. — Character of the Duke of York. — Riſe 
of the Dutch war. — Victory of the Enzliſh. — Con- 


ſhop of Munſter joins Charles. — The plague in Lon- 


den. — Rupture with France and Denmark, — Bats 
tle of four days. — The Dutch defeated. — The fire 


of London, — Diſcontents in parliament. — The fleet 


laid up. — Diſgrace at Chatham. — Peace concluded. 
— Diſcontents. — Fall of Clarenden. — New miniſ- 


try. — Foreign affairs. — Character of Lewis XIV, 
— Triple league. — Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. —— 
Peace between Spain and Portugal. — Affairs of Scots - 


land — of Ireland. — praceedings in parliament. — 


[x] Abregẽ de Hiſtoire de Portugal, 1663. 


. 
- 


_ thouſand, 


37 


* 
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CHAP. thouſand, horſe and foot, arrived in the port of Lif. 


II. 


bon [L J. The Earl of Inchiquin, wha had diſtinguiſh, 


ae himſelf in Ireland, and Sir Thomas Morgan, whom 
1664. Monk had left, before the reſtoration, in the govern. 


Evora. He opened a p 


ment of Scotland, commanded this ſmall, but gallant 
body of veterans. Dom John of Auſtria, the natura 
fon of Philip the fourth, led the Spaniſh army in Por. 
tugal, with ſucceſs and reputation. He forced the 
Portugueſe to raiſe the ſiege of Juremena. He took 

aflage for his arms to Liſbon, 
Count Schomberg, in ſubordination to the Conde de 


Villa Flor, led the troops of Portugal, with her auxi- 


* 


liaries. : 84 N 
The Conde de Caſtelmelhor, alarmed at the conſter. 
nation and tumults in the capital, gave ſtrict orders to 
Schomberg to engage the enemy, and to abandon at 
once the fate of the ſtate to the fortune of arms [u] 
On the eighth of June 1663 was fought the mem. 
rable battle of Amexial, near Evora, which eſtabliſhed 
the independence of Portugal. The Portugueſe owed 
the hanour and adyantage of this important victory to 
the valour-of an Engliſh regiment, led by Lieutenants 
Colonel Hunt. Aſcending with unparallelled ſpitit 
and impetuoſity a ſteep hill, on which Don Jehn 
himſelf was poſted with the flower of the Spaniſh in- 
fantry, they routed him with great flaughter, ſeized 
his cannon, his tents, and his rich baggage. The 
Conde de Villa Flor, who was more à ſpeQator:than 


commander in this action, exclaimed with joy on the 


occaſion, ** Theſe heretics are better to us than al. 
our ſaints [N}.” Of ſixteen thouſand Spaniards, fout 
thouſand were killed, and fix thauſand taken priſoners. 


The King of Portugal's generoſity. to his gallant allies 


was more ſuitable to his own: folly, than to their va- 
Jour. His largeſs was of an extraordinary kind; three 
pounds of ſnuff to each company. The ſoldiers te: 
ceived this roy al gift with diſdain, and ſtrewed it upon 
the ground. Their native ſovereign was more juſt to 
their merit. Notwithſtanding the emptineſs. of his 


a] IVI Ibid. p. 141. | 
| / coffers, 
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coffers, Charles ordered forty thouſand crowns to be CH AP. 
diſtributed among them, as a proof of his approbation II. 


hom and favour oJ. | 

ern- WS While Philip the fourth had Joſt ſo much of his _ 
Uant reputation by the diſgrace thrown on his arms in Por- _—_ 
tural WW tugal, Lewis the fourteenth deſcended from his im- 
Por- portance, by falling unexpeRedly upon the Duke of 

the WW Lorraine. Lewis, to whom ambition was the beſt 

took reaſon for violence, alledged the Duke's negligence in 
(bon. adhering to the treaty of Montmartre, as the ground of 

e de bis invaſion. Marſal was inveſted by the armies of 
auxi· France. The Duke, unable to combat with ſuch odds, 

\s ſigned a treaty at Nomeni, on the firſt of September 
nfler. 1663, by which he yielded Marſal to the King, in 

rs to return for the reſt of his dominions, which were, on 

In. at that condition, reſtored. The injuſtice of Lewis to 

LM] his more feeble neighbours had not yet raiſed the je- 
emo- louſy of thoſe ſtates who alone could put bounds to 
iſhed i his ambition. The negotiations of the two preceding 
owed years diſcovered to him, that a well-timed ſupply to 

Ty to Charles would prevent all obſtacles to his defigns 4 
mant England; and the Dutch, ſplit even then into two 
ſpirit great factions at home, ſuffered themſelves to be ſwayed 

Jehn from the apparent intereſts of their nation abroad, b 
h in- their domeitic feuds. The German branch of the fa- 
ſeized WF mily of Auſtria ſuffered in their importance from the 
be fall of the power of Spain, as well as from internal 
r than cauſes, co-operating with the undecifive councils of 
on the che Emperor Leopold, The idea of a balance of pow- 
an al er, which ſubſiſted during the greatneſs of Spain, and 
„ ſou which afterwards roſe upon the ambition of Lewis, 


was ſcarce at this time, an object of policy; and the 
experience of almoſt an age ought to convince Europe, 
ar va: that ſhe honoured France too much, in being afraid of 
three Bi her arms. Lewis himſelf had hitherto given no great 
Fs le: cauſe of jealouſy. In'deference to the peaceable policy 
t upon Wl of Mazarin, he had, till the death of that miniſter, 
juſt ta carefully concealed the love of glory, to which he after- 
of his BI wards ſacrificed prudence as well as juſtice. 
The Scotiſh nation continued, throughout the year Scotiſh and 
rtugal. WH 2663, to run in their former channel of unlimited loy- 


5 
[0] Colbatch's Account of Portugal, p. 147. 
| | | alty. 
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HAP. alty. The earl of Middleton, through the intrigues of 
II. Lauderdale, gave place as commiſſioner to the Far of 
WWW Rothes. On the eighteenth of June, the parliament 
1664. met at Edinburgh. They condemned to death Arch, 
Johnſton, commonly called Laird of Wariſton, who 

had been very active during the late times, and was 

the only Scotſman who was a member of the famous 
committee of ſafety. He was executed at the croſs of 
Edinburgh on the twenty-ſecond of July ; behaving 

with more ſpirit than was expected, from the known 
timidity of his mind. A national ſynod of a peculiar 

kind was conſtituted for the regulation of eęcleſiaſtica 

affairs It formed a medium between the Preſbyterian 
aſſembly of the church and the. Engliſh convocation, 

This ſynod was to aſſemble at ſuch time and place as 

the King ſhould appoint by proclamation ; and to de- 

bate of ſuch matters, relating to the government and 

_ doctrine of the church, as his Majeſty ſhould deliver to 

his commiſſioner, without whoſe 2 they were 

not permitted to meet. This confuſion of the modes 

of Preſbytery with the conſtitution of prelacy, roſe 

from the mixed character of Lauderdale, who joined 

an attachment to the coyenant to principles favourable 

to an unlimited monarchy. He had attended Rothes, 

whom he could not truſt, to Scotland ; and held him 

in dependence more ſuitable to his own arrogance, than 

the high character of his friend [P. "ts 

tri affairs, The Nuke of Ormonde, arriving in his goyernment 
'_ ___ ” of Ireland on the twenty-ſeventh. of July 1662 [q], 
plied his whole attention to the ſettlement of her at- 

fairs. Though ſome part of the confuſion which diſ- 
tracted that iſland had been removed, things were far 

from being yet reſtored to tranquillity and order, The 

third act of ſettlement, which paſſed in September, was 

ſo far from being equal to the purpoſe, that it was 
immediately followed by a bill of explanation. To 

this diſorder in civil concerns were added the lord- 
lieutenant's well-grounded fears of the army. He ap- 

plied himſelf to purge the troops ; but the bills lately 

paſled had brought no money into the exchequer to 


Te] Burnet, vol. i. p. 284. I public Intell. 
pay 


pay their arrears. Though the Duke raiſed, on his CH AP. 
private credit, the ſums neceſſary for a work which ad- II. 
mitted of no delay, his precautions prevented not a WWW 
formidable conſpiracy for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin, 1664. 
in the beginning of the ſummer of 1663 [K J. Or- 


monde diſcovered the plot, and prevented its execution. 


A few examples of juſtice ſtruck a terror into the reſt; 
but tho' the nation was quiet, the very ſtillneſs ſeem- 


ed to threaten a ſtorm. The diſaffection of the ſoldiers 
continued. To provide againſt the worſt events, the 


Jord-lieutenant ſent officers to England for a draught 
of five hundred men; but the Duke of Albemarle ac- 
quainted him, that he had not five hundred in all his 
{mall army whom he could truſt [s]. Time only 
could ſettle thefe bad humours, notwithſtanding the 
mildneſs and vigilance of the Duke of Ormonde's go- 
vernment. 8 

The parliament of England, after a receſs of near parlament 
eight months, met on the ſixteenth of March. But mects. 
the King, as few of the members were arrived, did 
not go to the houſe till the twenty-firſt [T]. He en- 
larged in his ſpeech on the late conſpiracy in the North, 
which, he affirmed, was not yet at an end. He deri- 
ved the pretenſions of the diſaffected to make diſtur- 
bances from their opinion that the long parliament 
was not diſſolved; and from their fancying to them- 
ſelves by ſome computation on a clauſe in the triennial 
bill, that the preſent parliament was for ſome months 
paſtat an end. The affair of the long parliament, he con- 
tinued, was already ſettled; but he confeſſed, that tho? 
there was no colour for the fancy of the determination 
of the preſent parliament, he was ſurpriſed that they had 
not taken into conſideration a bill which paſſed in 
times as careleſs of the ſecurity of the people, as they 
were of the dignity of the crown. He prayed the 
commens to reviſe the bill. He declared his unaltera- 
ble affection for parliaments ; and he concluded this 
part of his ſpeech with affuring them, if he thought 
otherwiſe, he would never ſuffer a parliament to meet 


[x] Carte's Ormonde. 
Is] Carte's Ormonde, vol, ii. Lr ] Journals. 


by 


 Adireſs 
ag:inſt the 
Putch. 


church for which they were hitherto ſo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed. X | 


Character. 
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by the means preſcribed by that bill. He thanked | 


both houſes for their late ſupply ; but he complained, 
that it had fallen much ſhort of what either he expect. 


ed or they intended. He affirmed, that the moſt un- 


popular tax, the exciſe, was the leaſt beneficial to the 
crown; and he ſignified his wiſh, to collect and huf 
band the chimney-tax by officers of his own appoint - 
ment [v]. 1 * 
The commons, in compliance with the King, 

brought in a bill for the repeal of the triennial 15 
which, however, contained a proviſion, that par lia. 
ments ſhould not be diſcontinued above three years. 
The bill having paſſed the lords, received the royal 
aſſent on the fifth of April ; and on the twenty-firſt of 


the ſame month, the commons came, without one 


diſſenting voice, to a reſolution, that the wrongs and 
indignities done to his Majeſty's ſubjects in India and 
Africa, by the ſubjects of the United Provinces, were 
the greateſt obſtrud ions to the foreign trade of Eng- 
land [x]. They demanded the concurrence of the lords, 
in moving the King to take ſome effectual courſe to 
redreſs the ſame. In proſecution of his endeavours 
upon that ſubject, they reſolved to aſſiſt him againſt 
all oppoſition, with their lives and fortunes. On the 
twenty-ſeventh of April, both houſes waited in a body 
on the King, and he promiſed to examine the com- 
plaints, and to demand of the States ſpeedy juſtice 
and reparation. Having, in their zeal for prelacy, 
paſſed the at againſt conventicles, the parliament 
was prorogued on the ſeventeenth of May, to the 
twentieth of the following Auguſt [v], having carried 
through the ſeſſion that zeal for the crown and the 


Though the Duke of York, on account of his birth 
and his high office, had already commanded the atten- 
tion of the world, he came forward more fully to public 
view in the diſputes which involved England in a war 
with Holland. In his perſon he was ſomewhat above 


Lu] Journals of both houſes. [x] Journals of the 
commons. [Yr] Journals. | T 
N x 
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the middle ſtature, well ſhaped, very nervous, active, CHAP, 


4 ſtrong. His face was rather long, his complexion II. 
fair his - engaging ; but his outward car 


riage was a little Riff and conſtrained ; and he was 1604 


jo | not ſo gracious as he was obliging and courteous. 

iſ He was affable in his converſation, eaſy of acceſs ; - 160 
ints and though ſometimes exact in the uſe of the —  . 7 
5 nial, an enemy to formality. Having a heſitation in 

n | his ſpeech, his diſcourſe was not graceful, But upon 
boo fubjedts which be ſtudied the moſt, his obſerva- 

lia tons were judicious and ſolid [2 . Though hot and 

ars, choleric by nature, he became ſedate in his temper, 

yal from a ſenſe of the indecency of paſſion; and though 

ſt of he was, through the warmth of his conſtitution, given 

one to women, he was never their ſlave [A]. In every 

and part of his character he was the reverſe of his brother, 

and who loft his dignity in his amuſements, and ſacrificed 

vere | his Ons to the miniſters of his pleaſures, - 
'ng- aving ſerved in ſeveral campaigns under the Viſ- of the 
* count de Turenne, the Duke of Vork ſecured the 

Ret friendſhip and obtained the applauſe of that great 

9 commander. His perſonal courage was undoubted; 

inf and in the department of war, which be ſtudied the 

the moſt, he was far from being deſtitute of conduct. 

ody His chief praiſe conſiſted in a ſtrict adherence to truth 


in all he ſaid. Sincere in his profeſſions, and minute] 
* obſerving his word, he was reſpected by thoſe whom 
ac, | he favoured the leaſt: but his uncomplying diſpoſition 
prevented him from being ever loved. Though not a 
warm, he was a firm friend; and though an unforgiv- 
ing, he was an open enemy. He affected to guide his 
actions by principle, to be directed in all his opinions 
by reaſon. This was the great defect of his mind. 
His circumſcribed abilities often prevented bim from 
judging right; and, miſtaking obſtinacy for firmneſs, 
be ſeldom availed himſelf of the counſels of others. 
His lofty notions of regal authority rendered him an 
oblequious, rather than a good ſubject, while it made 
tim unfit for the office of, a limited king. A lover of 
decency and good order, he was unexpenſive in his 


[2] Continyation of the Life of James II. MS. Scot. 
oll. Paris. LA] Burnet, vol. i. we 
. | 11. 
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diſpoſition, but far removed from avarice. He WI 


frequently unjuſt to men in their ſpeculative opinion, 


never with regard to their propei ty. His virtues, upon 
the whole, though not ſplendid, were obvious; hi; 
vices were few, and they lay concealed. In the earlig 
part of his brother's reign he was reſpected by indiyi. 
duals and highly eſteemed by the nation; and eyey 
after the folly, or rather madneſs, of his religious ea 
was known, he was more feared than deſpiſed, + 
His father having deſtined him for Lord-high-admi. 
ral of England, he was placed in that important office 
when his brother was reſtored to the throne : and he 
applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the duties of his 
ſtation. The fleet, which had carried the glory of 


England to a high pitch under Cromwell, was negleQed 


tn the changes and revolutions which ſucceeded the 


death of that able deſpot FB]. At the reſtoration, the 


naval ſtores were exhauſted, and the magazines almoſ 


empty [o]. The ſums granted by the convention. 


parliament were inadequate to the old debts of the 
navy, much leſs to repair its preſent wants. Of the 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds voted by the commons 
in the end of the year 1661, eight hundred thouſand 
were applied by the King to the uſe of the fleet, 
Charles, as well as his brother, loved and underſtood 
maritime affairs. They were both fond of commerce, 
and they reſolved to ſupport it againſt the eneroach. 


ments of foreign powers. The Eaſt-India, Turkey, 
Hamburgh, Canary, and other companies were encou- 


raged and protected. A new African company was 
formed under the auſpices of the Duke of Vork, to 
ſupply the Weſt-India iflands with ſlaves [DJ]. With 
an eagernefs ſuitable to his temper, he purſued every 
meaſure to eſtabliſh this branch of commerce on a 
durable and advantageous foundation. - He procured 
the ſecret of dying cloths in Holland; he deceived the 
natives of Guinea, by giving the ſame ſmell to the 
on in packing as the Dutch uſed to do at Leyden [E] 
Je divided his time between the city, the admiralty, 


and the parliament, He preſided at every meeting of 


[u] James II. 1653. [e] Thid/ Lo] Ibid. [x] ba 


, 


f as many days from the houſe of lords. His induſtry 


7 engaged their own minds. 


death of Cromwell, had encroached on the foreign 
trade of the Engliſh every where [F J. They had diſ- 
o ſſeſſed them of Cormantin on the Gold-coaſt, they 
„ad been inſolent to the merchants, and committed de- 
Predations in other parts of the world. The Duke of 
ork, as governor of the new African company, had 
Wobtained two ſhips from the King, which, together 
ith two armed veſſels belonging to the company, he 
ubmitted to the command of Sir Robert Holmes. That 
fficer, having received inſtructions to protect the com- 
erce of the Engliſh, and to check the inſolence and 
ncroaching diſpoſition of the Dutch, directed his 
ourſe to Cape Verde. He ſeized that fort, he retook 
ormantin, he placed garriſons in both, and eſtabliſhed 
W:Qories along the coaſt. Soon after, the Duke hav- 
Wng obtained a grant of a tract of land lying between 
ew-England and Maryland, which the Dutch, during 
he late troubles, had ſeized, obtained again two ſhips 
om the King. Theſe, under the command of Sir 
Richard Nicholas, ſailed, with three hundred men on 
joard, to take poſſeſſion of the country. The Dutch 
ielded the place without bloodſhed, and moſt of the 
ettlers remained under the Engliſh government. Ni- 
holas, in honour of his patron the Duke, called this 


ouſand 
fleet. M 
erſtood 
merce, 
roach: 
"urkey, 
encou- 


y Was 

. to equiſition New-York; giving, at the ſame time, the 
With ame of Albany tothe fort, which the Dutch had built 
even e protect their beaver trade [6G]. 


e on 1 


rocured f declared hoſtilities, the States -General had concluded, 


ted the n the twenty- fourth of September 1662, a treaty with 
to the agland, upon the ſame inglorious conditions which 
en [E]. Nad been extorted from them by Cromwell. No freſh 
miralty, ricle was inſerted in a treaty, which ſeemed only to 


ting of e renewed to acquire validity from legal authority. 


J bid. (=] James II. 1663. [s] Ibid, 1654. 


Vol. I. In 


KL company. In four years he had ſcarce been abſent C H A P. 


f ſupplied the place of great abilities; and he gained WWW 
nen of buſineſs by deſcending with ſuch zeal into what 1664. 


The Dutch, during the troubles which ſucceeded the Riſe 


Notwithſtanding ſome repriſals, which fell not ſhort of the 
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CHAP. In the commercial conteſts between the ſubjeQs d 
II. both ſtates, two Engliſh ſhips, the Bonaventure a0 
WY Goodhope, had been either ſunk or deſtroyed by the 
1664. Dutch [H]. This affair was debated with ſome 
warmth at the treaty of 1662 ; but it was afterward 
ſubmitted to the decifion of a court of juſtice, by the 

mutual conſent of both parties. Downing, who refidel 

at the Hague, envoy for the King of England, bouh, 

for a trifle, the property of the merchants in the di 

puted ſhips [1] ; and being a man of a violent an 


fuel to the flame. The jealouſy againſt the Dutd 
commerce, which prevailed among the merchant 
of London, carried daily complaints to the ears of the 
Duke of York, who had added a defire of diſtinguiſh 
ing himſelf in a war [K], to his natural averſion t 
every republican - government. The nation itſel, 
from the repetition of inſults, took fire; and tht 
commons entered into all the vehemence of their ce 
ſtituents. 'The King and his miniſter oppoſed the 
torrent in vain. 'The impetuoſity of the people pre 
vailed ; and Charles found himſelf obliged to ſuſpend 
his pleaſures, to apply himſelf to. preparations far 
war. e 

Dutch war. The King having, in conſequence of his promil 
to the parliament, demanded through Downing a fe 
dreſs for depredations and inſults, the States diſpatched 
Van Gough as their ambaſſador to the court of Lon 
don. He arrived on the twenty-fifth of June; bu 
the time for negotiation was paſt. Little hopes 
peace remained on either ſide; and, therefore, bol 
had taken previous ſteps toward an open rupturt, 
The Engliſh made the firſt motion towards hoſtilities 
The Duke of York had, in May, diſpatched Holme 
with a powerful ſquadron to the coaſt of Africa. Tit 


rial power in the hands of the penſionary De Wit 1} 
Upon intelligence of the expedition of Holmes, be 


In] Baſnage. D'Eftrades. 
{1] D'Eftrades, June 5, 1664. 


Ix] Clarendon. 
L.] James II. 1664. 


| ordered 


— x EA. : f : n 2 * n r 8 is © 
n S 8 8 8 787 
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5 - p 


avaricious diſpoſition, added by his remonſtrances frei 


States, on this emergency, placed a kind of diQatr 


OF x 3 9 


* 


CHARLES III. 


IN. 

Qs of ordered De Ruyter to follow with thirteen ſhips of CHAP. 
re war. De Ruyter, in conjunction with the Engliſh 

by the admiral, Sir Thomas Lawſon, was then employed in CFYU 
; ſore the Streights againſt the ſtates of Barbary. He took 1664. 
rwark n proviſions at Cadiz. Lawſon ſuſpected his deſign ; 

by the but it was reſolved, in a council of war, not to com- 

refide {nit hoſtilities without orders [M]. De Ruyter failed 

ugh, Wor Africa. He met with no oppoſition on the coaſt 


the di. 


G pf Guinea. The acquiſitions of the Engliſh, except 
ent anl 


WCape Corſe, fell all into his hands. He bent his 
es freh ourſe to America. He inſulted Barbadoes. He at- 
Dudacked Long Iſland, and ſeized all the Engliſh mer- 
chan hantmen that came in his way. 


s of the 

inguiſb ved in England, Charles, though unwilling to plunge of Charles. 
rſion unto hoſtilities, made all the neceſſary preparations 

1 itſell, Weainſt a rupture. Uncertain of the event of his re- 


and the auiſition to the States, he had demanded no ſupplies 


ieir cen rom parliament. He applied for the loan of one 
yed the hundred thouſand pounds to the city; which, in their 
ple pie. ragerneſs for war, was granted without heſitation. 
ſuſpen Ale made a progreſs in perſon to the different ports, to 
ons for &aſten the fitting out of his fleet. The ſpirit of the 


ation joined the efforts of the King [v]. The arti- 


promil{Wſ'cers worked with the utmoſt expedition and alacrity. 
ing a . 4ilors poured in from every fide, In the middle of 
ſpatchel FO Ctober, Prince Rupert put to ſea with a ſquadron of 
of Lo-'v<lve men of war, and ſix of the African company's 
me; bu lips, each carrying forty, guns. He received orders 
hopes Wo intercept De Ruyter ; but intelligence arriving that 
re, bold he States prepared a greater force under Opdam, the 
ruptur.W-uke of York joined the Prince with a reinforcement 
oftilities Mf ſhips in November. Opdam laid up his fleet for 
4 Holae be winter; and the Duke, after a cruize of a few 
ica. TVF'*)s, in which he took the Dutch fleet from Bour- 
* dictato- eaux, returned to Spithead. Orders of repriſal hav- 
Wit [ing been iſſued, one hundred and thirty-five veſſels 


fell into the hands of the Engliſh, prior to the decla- 


Imes, l | 
ration of war. 


rendon. freparations for war, the civil magiſtrate, in every 


_ ordered [4] James II. 1664. 4 [x] Ibid, . 
. 


corner 


Before intelligence of De Ruyter's expedition ar- Preparations 


Whilſt the attention of the court was taken up with AR againſt 
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CHAP. 


II. 


cornventicles. This act, though fupported by ſome 
1665 ſpecious arguments, may juſtly be deemed ſevere, 


Parliament 
meets. 


the war with the Dutch. This ſupply, the greatel 
leéevied upon the ſubject by quarterly payments, in 


with regard to the States was laid before the houſe, 


corner of the 1 was employed in enforcing g 
aſt | 


own ſyſtem of religion, it furniſhes no argument of 


the money-bill in the beginning of February, Charles 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


the act paſſed in the ſeſſion of parhament again 


Though perſuaſion ſcarce ever reclaims mankind from 
religious errors, penalties in matters of conſcience 
have ſeldom any effect, unleſs they are carried into a 
exceſs inconſiſtent with humanity. There is no mid. 
dle way to be taken in ſuch caſes. Slight perſecution 
increaſe the evil. They provoke, but they do na 
terrify ; and could men reflect with coolneſs on they 


its juſtneſs to call the force of the ſtate to its aid 
The greateſt part of the Diſſenters were Preſbytc 
rians, and it looked like adding tyranny to perſecution 
to diveft of the liberty of preaching men already de- 
prived of their livings by law. But the day of reti. 
bution was come. The mercy which the Preſbyte 
rians had denied to the church was now refuſed to 
themſelves. | DRE 
The parliament, after two prorogations,* met on 
the twenty-fourth of November, and granted two 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds for proſecuting 


ever granted to a King of England, was voted to be 
three years. A ſigned narrative of the proceeding 


They concurred in an addreſs of thanks to the King, 
for preſerving the honour of the nation. The) 
thanked the city for ſupporting the preparations of the 
crown with a loan [Pp]. On the 20th of December, 
they adjourned to the twelfth of January, when the 
brought back to both houſes the ſame vehemence 
againſt the States, the ſame determination to ſtrengthen 
the hands of the King. Having given his aſſent to 


declared war againſt the Dutch in form; and, on the 
ſecond of March, the parliament, having tranſactel 
no material buſineſs, except the royal aid, were pre 
rogued to the twenty-firſt of June [Q]. 


[r] Journals, Nov. 25. [q] Journals, March * 


N. HAN LES H. 


Oreing We 

a ed to proſecute the war with vigour. The Duke of II. 
ſome Vork, on the fifteenth of March, repaired to Gun 
evere, BW geet, the general rendezvous of the ſhips, to haſten 1665. 
fron I the equipment of the fleet; but it was not in five puke or 
ſcience WW weeks ready to put to ſea. The Duke, to whom ſuch York com- 
into u pbuſineſs was amuſement, employed the time in ſettling mands the 
o mid. I the order of battle and rank of the commanders, *** 
cution WF Though the Engliſh had been fo ſucceſsful at ſea under 

do na Cromwell, they fought without order, and owed 

n their WB heir victories more to their valour than to their ſkill. 

ent of The Duke was the firſt who drew up the fleet in a 

its ad, line. In the firſt week of May, he failed in the Royal 

eſbyte : Charles, at the head of ninety-eight ſhips of war, 

ecution ¶ te greateſt fleet ever ſent by England to ſea. He de- 

ady termined to viſit the Dutch on their coaſt, and an- 


f reti 
reſbyte 
uſed to 


Wchored, at the mouth of the Texel. The enemy, 
afraid of a landing, erected beacons along the coaſt; 
but the Duke was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, to re- 
turn to Gunfleet to refit. On the thirtieth of May, 


met os the wind, being eaſterly, might bring the Dutch 
ed two Non the Engliſh coaſt, he ſailed, making all the uſe he 
ſecuting Heould of the tide; yet it was the firſt of June before 
greatel Wie could anchor in Southwold Bay. About one 


ed to be 


nts, n Windward, conſiſting of one hundred and thirteen men 
ceedings if war, eleven fire-ſhips, and ſeven yachts. The 
: houſes. wind, which continued eaſterly, fell towards evening 
e King Bio that, though both fleets uſed all their ſails, little 
Tbeſ Bray could be made [R]. . | 
ns of the 


cember, Will ten in the morning, when the Duke of York, 
en the) Whvith thirty of his beſt ſailers, ſtood toward them with 
hemence Bl freſh gale. He kept about two leagues from the 
engtben rnemy, till he was joined by his whole fleet; and the 
aſſent o Heather becoming. calm in the cloſe of the evening, 
Charles We lay all night about eight leagues to the eaſt of 
„ on the BW. coſloff, About two in the morning, the Dutch 
-anſaQted Whicre ſeen lighting their matches, and preparing for 


ere pre. WWiton; all in a line, and in the ſame order with the 


II. 1665. | 
8 "y "0 | Engliſh. 


rch 2. 
rc mh 


% 


clock, the Dutch fleet, under Opdam, appeared to 


- 


The King, encouraged by an ample ſupply, reſolv- C H A 


On the ſecond of June, the Dutch were not ſeen A battle, 


{3H 
3 > $ 4 
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CHAP. Engliſh. At day-break a freſh gale aroſe, and th 
II. Engliſh got the wind. The Dutch van came up «i 
WY three, and the fight began, when an untoward acc. 
1605. gent deprived the Duke of the advantage of his ſitu 
ation. He ordered the ſignal to be given for the who 
fleet to tack ; but the ſailor ſent up the maſt was 6M 
long in unfurling the flag, that, before he could letiM 
fly, Opdam with his van had bore up round, ſhi i 
after ſhip, . and brought his ſtarboard tacks on board, 
The Duke ſtopt the fignal, leſt it ſhould put the whole 
fleet in diſorder ; and inſtead of bearing up round, 
tacked only when it came to his turn. Six hours were 
loſt by this little accident; for had the- ſignal beer 
given, both fleets would have their larboard tacks on 
board, and have ſtood toward the coaſt of England; 
ſo that the Dutch, upon giving way, would, as the 
Duke intended, have a greater run to make to their 

own coaſt [s]. 29 PKC, | ; 
Dutch de- At ten o'clock the battle, interrupted by this acc: 
feated, dent, was renewed with redoubled ardour. The ſea 
was ſmooth, and not a cloud to be ſeen in the ſy, 
The Duke of York bore down upon Opdam, and: 
furious battle began. The Earl of Falmouth, the 
Lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, as they ſtood on the 
quarter-deck, were all flain by one ſhot ; and the 
Duke, who ſtood by their ſide, was covered with ther 
blood. The fight continued till two with great obſt. 
nacy, when Opdam blew up, at the third ſhot of the 
Duke's lower tier, which he had ordered to be fired, 
gun after gun. 'The Dutch, ſeeing the fate of their 
| admiral, fell into the utmoſt confuſion. Their fire 
| abated, and at half' paſt two they fled. Sebaſtian 
| Seaton, a Scotſman, remained alone in his ſhip, called 
the Orange. He attempted to board the Duke; but 
being raked by Sir John Smith, who killed ſixty of 
his men, he was obliged to ſtrike. The Dutch, n 
this deciſive action, loſt thirty ſhips ; twenty-two 
taken, and eight either ſunk or burnt. Eight thou- 
ſand men were taken priſoners ; three admirals, be- 


ſides Opdam, were ſlain. The Engliſh loſt but one 


that. 0 o My 


— —  & — Y — £& wy 8 


„% = . Aw „ „ . pany 
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[s] James II. 1665. 


hip, 
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ip, the Charity. Eight hundred men were either CH AP. 
180 5 9 or Lie. Po hundred, beſides the Ear] II. 
rd acc. of Falmouth, the Lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, WWW 
his fi were ſlain on board the Duke's own ſbip [ul. The 1665. 
e who FEarls of Marlborough and Portland fell in the action. 
t was oY Sir John Lawſon died afterwards of his wounds [x]. | 
1d let; The Duke purſued the Dutch till night ; and moſt An accident 
ad, ſhi of their ſhips, had it not been for an ident, might ey the 
| boars WE have been taken next morning, before they could gain 
e who the Texel. When it began to grow dark, the Duke 
round. ordered the Norwich, a fifth- rate, to keep juſt a-head 
I's ws of him all night, to hang out lights, and to keep cloſe 
al beer to the Dutch. He ordered Captain Wetwang, who 
tacks on commanded her, to fire guns, to make falſe fires, to 
ngland; put out, more lights, ſhould the enemy clear their 
„ as the courſe ; and by no means to loſe them in the night. 
to thei Haring given ſtrict charge to his own ſhip to keep 
2 cloſe to the enemy, that he might engage them by 
he aces break of day, he retired to his cabin about eleven 
The ſeq o'clock, and lay down on a quilt, in his clothes, to 
the ſky, take ſome reſt, after the fatigues of the day. He 
1, anda ſcarce had fallen aſleep, when one Brounker, whoſe 
ith, the behaviour during the battle exhibited every ſymptom 


d on the 
and the 
ith their 
at obſti 
t of the 
be fired, 
of their 
zeir fire 
ebaſtian 
p, called 
de; but 
ſixty of 
utch, in 
nty · two 
ht thou- 
als, be- 
but one 


ſhip, 


| of cowardice, came upon deck, and endeavoured to 


perſuade Captain Cox, the maſter of the Roval 
Charles, to ſhorten ſail, Cox refuſing his requeſt, 
he applied to Captain Harman, a brave and expe- 
rienced officer, who acted as firſt lieutenant, but in 
vain, unleſs he obtained an order from Sir William 
Fen, the captain. Brounker, upon this, went under 
eck; 
turned with a pretended order to ſhorten fail [V]. 
Harman, not thinking it poſſible for a gentleman to 
tell a lie [z], not only ſhortened ſail, but, after ſome 


time, brought to; ; Jet, to prevent any diſorder in the 


fleet, he put up again before the wind ; and, as day 
began to break, ſet a-trip his topſails, juſt as the 
Duke, who knew nothing of what had paſſed, came 


and without entering the Duke's cabin, re- 


from being 
purſued, 


on the quarter-deck. He found himſelf, when it 


8 Clarendon's life, p. 266. 
[Yr] James II. 1665. [z] Ib 


F 4 


[x] n II. 1665. 


grew 


1 72 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, Wi 
i CHAP. grew light, half a league a-ſtern of the Dutch, and co 
1 IT. about the ſame diſtance a-head of his own fleet. He hi 
4! WV believed the Dutch had ou:-ſaijed him, by going right hi. 
1 1665. before the wind, and drawing leſs water. He thought no 
8 that the Royal Charles had, by being a good ſailer ad. th 
11. vanced a-head of the other ſhips. This accident th 
1 ſaved the Dutch. They endeavoured to enter the co 
kl Texel, but the tide had failed. They anchored, m. 
„ however, ſo near the ſands, and in ſuch ſhallow water, an 
14 that the Engliſh durſt not advance with their large Hof 
wy ſhips ; and the enemy was too numerous and ſtrong N 
1 for the ſmall. To complete the diſappointment, all 
77 the the fire-ſhips had been expended. Four or five ta 
1 would have been ſufficient to deſtroy the whole of the OC 
Kali Dutch fleet. The Duke knew nothing of Brounker's in. 
14 affair, till the parliament met at Gxford, in the fle 
Bi month of October. Enraged beyond meaſure, he to 
T1: determined to try him by a court-martial [A]; but he to 
14 was prevented by the houſe of commons taking cog- in 
11 nizance of the affair. Brounker retired to France, ca 
1 and he was expelled the houſe; a puniſhment too 8 
Poll ſlight for his crime IB]. Re tg th 
10 Conſterna- The Duke of York, deſpairing to deſtroy the ſq 
144 tion vf the Dutch, returned to the Buoy at the Nore. He was 0 
+4! n. ordered by the King to repair to London, and to lat 
14 leave Prince Rupert, with the Earl of Sandwich, in tre 
4 the command of the fleet [Cc]. The people received Hof 
1 him with that admiration Which perſons of high rank ob 
10 derive from victory and perſonal courage. The States K 
14 were filled with conſternation. Tumults aroſe among te 
| 11 the people, which De Wit found himſelf obliged to an 
+ 14 appeaſe with ſome ſacrifice. Several officers were in 
1 tried, as the authors of the public misfortunes. Some tre 
111 were puniſhed with death, ſome with ignominy, ex 
4 Terror, faction, and confuſjon, ſtill prevailed. De ad 
1 Wit, who jeined valour-to his qualities as a ſtateſman, i 
It: reſolved to go on board the next fleet in perſon Ip]. | 
f and to execute with vigour what he had planned with WI 
wiſdom. Sandwich, in the mean time, ſtood for the 4 
SE 8 | 0 
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his expedition, and the Engliſh reſolved to intercept 


north of. Scotland, and endeavoured to ſteal home by 
the coaſt of Norway and Denmark. A rich fleet from 


3 | the Mediterranean and the Eaſt Indies took the ſame 


courſe with De Ruyter. Having arrived in the Ger- 


g man ocean, they heard of thę defeat of their fleet; 
and they reſolved to take ſhelter, under the protection 
Jof the King of Denmark, in the port of Bergen in 


Norway. | 


73 
coaſt of Holland. De Ruyter was on his return from CH AP. 


II. 


bim. Upon this intelligence, he went round the WY 


1665. 


Frederick the Third, who then ſat with ſome repu- Affair of 


tation on the throne of Denmark, acted, upon this 
occaſion, a part unworthy of 'a King. Upon receiv- 


ing intelligence of the arrival of the Dutch Eaſt India 
fleet in the port of Bergen, he made ſecret, propoſals 


to Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy at his court, 
to aſſiſt in delivering them, for a ſhare of the booty, 


into the hands of their enemies. Talbot communi- 
| cated the offer to Charles, who embraced it with joy. 
Sandwich received orders to repair with the fleet to 


the coaſt of Norway. Upon his arrival, he detached a 
ſquadron of men of war, under Sir Thomas Tiddiman, 


[toattack the Dutch ; who, appriſedof the danger, had 


landed their effects and erected batteries aſhore. The 
treachery of the governor of Bergen, the obſtinacy 
of the enemy, the various difficulties to ſurmount, 


| obliged the Engliſh to retire without ſucceſs. 'The 


D 


King of Denmark, as if aſhamed of his conduct, en- 


tered into a ſtrict alliance with Charles, through his 
ambaſſador at Copenhagen; while the Daniſh reſident 
in Holland concluded, by command, an offenſive 
treaty with the Dutch. His preſent conduQ was as 
extraordinary as his former treachery. He, however, 
adhered to the latter treaty, and threw all his weight 
into the ſcale of the States [E]. 


When Charles was making preparations for a war Negotiation 
With Spain 
and France, 


with the States of Holland, he endeavoured to fortify 
himſelf with foreign alliances. Though the Spaniards 
deduced their diſgrace at Amexial from the valour of 


3 [z] Clarendon, Rapin, &c. 


Bergen. 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


ch A P. the Engliſh auxiliaries, he diſpatched Sir Richard Fan. 
II. | ſhaw, as ambaſſador, to gain the friendſhip of Phil WM 


me Fourth. Age and diſeaſe had now added their in. 


ag of 
Munſter 
Joins the 


Engliſh. 


-*, 


firmities to the natural weakneſs of Philip. In hi Ml 


eagerneſs to reduce Portugal, he neglected to remone 
from her the ſupport of her beſt ally. The loſs « 
Jamaica and Dunkirk lay ſo heavy on the minds of 
the Spaniards, that the dangers which threatened the 
monarchy, the ambition of France, the dying cond. 
tion of their King, the uncomfortable proſpect of the 


reign of a ſickly infant, the laſt male of his family i 


Spain, were not all ſufficient to induce them to accept 
the offer of an alliance with England. Neither wa 
Charles more ſucceſsful in his negotiations in France, 
The mind of Lewis was already engaged in the yi 
ſionary ſcheme of empire, which was long tlie terror, 
and afterwards the deriſion of Europe. Governing 


- the councils of Holland through the abilities of De 


Wit, he had concluded a treaty with the States for; 
partition of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The Lord 
Hollis, then ambaſſador at Paris, failed in all his en 
deavours to gain the court of France. The offer of 
Charles to abandon Flanders to conqueſt, equalled 
not, in the mind of Lewis, the power which England 
would acquire by the total reduction of the Dutch, 
Reſolving to eſtabliſh a force at ſea, he thought it bel 
for his ſcheme to preſerve a kind of balance between 


the two great maritime powers. He, however, either 


through art or want of deciſion, heſitated for ſome 
time ; and, when he engaged on the ſide of the States, 


his aid was ſpiritleſs, eluſive, and cold. 


Whilft France and Spain were in vain ſolicited, 1 
new ally offered ſpontaneouſly his aid in the war. 
Van Ghalen, Biſhop of Munſter, . whoſe territoris 
lay contiguous to thoſe of the States, ſent a propokil 
to the King, to attack his enemies on the German 


fide. That prelate, by nature reſtleſs and reſolute, 
added the memory of injuries from the Dutch to his 


own ambition to ſhare in their ſpoils. Though fur. 
niſhed with men, he was deſtitute of money ; and 
Charles promiſed a ſubſidy, to enable him to take the 


field. With a.tumultuary army of ſixteen thouſand 


meh; 


ane W . a — —_ - oc 6 e 
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d Far. men, he entered the province of Overyſſel, and found C H AP. 
 Phily WT little reſiſtance in his progreſs. De Wit, ſafe in the II. 
heir in. aſſurances of France, was in dread of no other power; * 
In hu and, negle ging the land- forces, had thrown the whole 1605. 
remone i ſtrength of his country into the navy. This ſtorm, 

loſs i which roſe ſuddenly, was not deſtined to laſt. The 

1inds of ME ſubſidy from England was not punQually paid. The 

ned the French ſent a ſmall army to the aid of the Dutch. 

cond. Undiſciplined troops are calculated for incurſion, but 

t of the not for war. The Biſhop, through the rigours of 

mily in e winter, carried on his campaign; at length he 
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thought proper to finiſh the career of his ambition. 
A peace was concluded; and he retired, without doing 
any benefit to England, except ſtriking a 1 4 
panic among her enemies [T]. 

During 
viſited by a dreadſul calamity at home. A peſtilence, 
which began in May, carried off, in the courſe of the 


year, near eighty thouſand perſons in the city of Lon- 
don alone. 


The court, the judges, and all who poſ- 


ſeſſed the means of eſcape, left the town. London 


became, in ſome meaſure, a deſart; the very graſs 


was ſaid to grow in the middle of Cheapſide . 

The plague ſpread to the country with Kees who fled. 

Terror and death were every where ſeen. The King 
retired to Saliſbury ; the Duke, after his return from 
the fleet, reſided at York. London was left under 
the direction and care of the Duke of Albemarle, 
who remained in Whitehall, and repreſſed, by his 
authority, the diſtractions which ſprung from the ca- 
lamities of the people. To avoid the peſtilence, the 
parhament, after two prorogations, aſſembled on the 
eighth of October at Oxford. The commons grant- 
ed to the King the demanded ſupply of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds; they preſented the 
Duke of York with one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, as a reward for his valour and conduct. The 
good agreement which ſubſiſted between Charles and 
his parliament continued: but the public calamities 
put no ſtop to perſecution againſt non · conformiſts. 


171 Temple's Letters. [6] Baker, p. 637. 


In 


theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation was A plague. 
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. | Spain, were not all ſufficient to induce them to accept 


Charles more ſucceſsful in his negotiations in France, 


and afterwards the deriſion of Europe. Governing 
- the councils of Holland through the abilities of De 


ſide. That prelate, by nature reſtleſs and reſolute, 
added the memory of injuries from the Dutch to his 
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the Engliſh auxiliaries, he diſpatched Sir Richard Fan. 
ſhaw, as ambaſſador, to gain the friendſhip of Philip 
the Fourth. Age and diſeaſe had now added their in. 
firmities to the natural weakneſs of Philip. In his 
eagerneſs to reduce Portugal, he negleQed to remove 
from her the ſupport of her beſt ally. The loſs of 
Jamaica and Dunkirk lay ſo heavy on the minds of 
the Spaniards, that the dangers which threatened the 
monarchy, the ambition of France, the dying condi- 
tion of their King, the uncomfortable proſpeCt of the 
reign of a ſickly infant, the laſt male of his family in 


the offer of an alliance with England. Neither was 


The mind of Lewis was already engaged in the vi- 
ſionary ſcheme of empire, which was long the terror, 


Wit, he had concluded a treaty with the States for a 
partition of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The Lord 
Hollis, then ambaſſador at Paris, failed in all his en- 
deavours to gain the court of France. The offer of 
Charles to abandon Flanders to conqueſt, equalled 
not, in the mind of Lewis, the power which England 
would acquire by the total reduction of the Dutch, 
Reſolving to eſtabliſh a force at ſea, he thought it beſt 
for his ſcheme to preſerve a kind of balance between 
the two great maritime powers. He, however, either 
through art or want of deciſion, heſitated for ſome 
time; and, when he engaged on the ſide of the States, 
his aid was ſpiritleſs, eluſive, and cold. 

Whilſt France and Spain were in vain ſolicited, 2 
new ally offered ſpontaneouſly his aid in the war, 
Van Ghalen, Biſhop of Munſter, . whoſe territories 
lay contiguous to thoſe of "the States, ſent a propoſal 
to the King, to attack his enemies on the German 
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own ambition to ſhare in their ſpoils. Though fur- 
niſhed with men, he was deſtitute of money; and 
Charles promiſed a ſubſidy, to enable him to take the 
field. With a.tumultuary army of ſixteen thouſand 
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CHARLES II. 
men, he entered the province of Overyſſel, and found CH AP. 


little reſiſtance in his progreſs. De Wit, ſafe in the 
and, neglecting the land- forces, had thrown the whole 


ſtrength of his country into the navy. This ſtorm, 


which roſe ſuddenly, was not deſtined to laſt. The 
ſubſidy from England was not punctually paid. The 
French ſent a fmall army to the aid of the Dutch. 
Undiſciplined troops are calculated for incurſion, but 
not for war. The Biſhop, through the rigours of 


winter, carried on his campaign; at length he 


thought proper to finiſh the career of his ambition. 
A peace was concluded ; and he retired, without doing 


any benefit to England, except ſtriking a oregon 
panic among her enemies [FJ], | 
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aſſurances of France, was in dread of no other power; YI 


1605. 


During theſe tranſactions abroad, the nation was A plague. 


viſited by a dreadſul calamity at home. A peſtilence, 


which began in May, carried off, in the courſe of the 


year, near eighty thouſand perſons in the city of Lon- 


don alone. The court, the judget, and all who poſ- 


ſeſſed the means of eſcape, left the town. London 
became, in ſome meaſure, a deſart; the very graſs 
was ſaid to grow in the middle of Cheapſide [o]. 
The plague ſpread to the country with thoſe who fled. 
Terror and death were every where ſeen. The Ki 

retired to Saliſbury ; the Duke, after his return from 
the fleet, reſided at York. London was left under 
the direction and care of the Duke of Albemarle, 
who remained in Whitehall, and repreſſed, by his 
authority, the diſtractions which ſprung from the ca- 
lamities of the people. To avoid the peſtilence, the 


pachament, after two prorogations, aſſembled on the 


eighth of October at Oxford. The commons grant- 
ed to the King the demanded ſupply of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds; they preſented the 
Duke of York with one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, as a reward for his valour and conduct. The 
good agreement which ſubſiſted between Charles and 
his parliament continued: but the public calamities 
put no ſtop to perſecution againſt non · conformiſts. 


[r] Temple's Letters, [6] Baker, p. 63 7. 1 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. In this ſeſſion the famous five-mile-a&t was formed, 


II. 


which prohibited diſſenting teachers from coming 


wy within five miles of any place where they had preach. 


Rupture 


ed, after the act of oblivion. This bill met with op⸗ 
poſition; but it paſſed and received the royal aſſent 
on the thirty- firſt of October, when the parliament 
was prorogued to the twentieth of the enſuing Fe- 


bruary [H]. 
The year 1666 uhered! in an unfavourable proſpect 


with France of Engliffi affairs. Denmark, gained by a ſubſidy, 


and Den- 
mark. 


Albemarle 
and Rupert 
command 
the fleet. 


ſided with Holland; France, at the earneſt inſtances 


of De Wit [I], openly eſpouſed her cauſe. On the 


nineteenth of January, Lewis iſſued a declaration of 
war; but allowed three months to the Engliſh mer. 
chants to remove themſelves and their effects from his 
dominions. Frederick ſhewed firſt his intentions, by 
the ſeizure of all their ſhips in the Danjſh ports. The 
regency of Sweden, offended at the treaty between 
the Danes and the States, adhered to Charles in their 


profeſſions of friendſhip [K] ; but they avoided to en. 


gage in the war. 'The preſſure of danger from 
abroad created ynanimity at home. When the King 
iſſued his declaration againſt France, the people, tho 
recent from a dreadful calamity, teſtified their reſolu- 
tion to ſupport him, with ſhouts of joy. The mari- 
time counties put themſelves in a poſture of defence; 

and offered the continual attendance of their militia 


in arms. Charles received their propoſals with thank- 


ful expreſſions ; but he would not permit them to in- 
cur the expence. The motives of France were not 
perhaps unknown to the King. He juſtly thought 
that Lewis would not puſn with vigour a war into 
which he had entered only to ſupport the credit of 
De Wit againſt the faction of the family of Orange. 
The Queen-mother, who had left England in he 
preceding ſummer, had prevailed with Charles, not 
to permit the Duke of York to hazard his perſon any 
more in the war. The fleet was therefore ſubmitted 


to the joint command of the Duke of Albemarle and 


[Un] Journals. [1] D'Eftrades, Baſnage. 
[« } Philips p. 549% | : 


Prince 


CHARLES II. | 77 
Prince Rupert. The Earl of Sandwich, who had CHAP. 
N cloſed with reputation the ſervice of the preceding II. 
year, having behaved himſelf irregularly concerning... 
the prizes, was removed; but without diſhonour. 1666. 
He was appointed ambaſſador extraordinary, in the 
room of Sir Richard Fanſhaw, to the Queen- regent 
of Spain. The perilous ſituation of England, the 
new councils which might be adopted upon the death 
of Philip the Fourth, induced Charles to renew his 
negociations at Madrid in the perſon of Sandwich [L J. 
The joint-admirals received not their commiſſions till 
their predeceſſor departed on his embaſſy. Wha 
went on board in the middle of April ; but thoug 
they were both men of indefatigable induſtry, the 
fleet was not ready to fail till the end of May [M]. 
Their force conſiſted of ſeventy-eight- ſhips of the 
line, with ſeveral frigates and ſome fire-ſhips. The 
ſtood immediately for the coaſt of Holland, and took 
many prizes; but concluding precipitately, from the 
intelligence which they received, that the Dutch were 


not ready to leave their ports, they returned to the 
Downs [N J. „ 

Lewis, to co-operate with his allies, had given or- Battle of 
ders to his admiral, the Duke of Beaufort, to ſail four days. 
from Toulon with forty ſhips. This force by the 
bad intelligence of the miniſtry, was ſaid to have al- 
ready entered the channel. Orders were ſent to 
Prince Rupert, to ſeparate himſelf with twenty ſhips 
from his collegue, and to make the beſt of his way 
to intercept and fight the French. The Prince with 
all the natural ardour of his temper, immediately: 
obeyed ; whilſt Albemarle, with the reſt of the fleet, 
remained in the Downs. 'The next day after Rupert's 
departure, the Duke received certain intelligence, that 
| the Dutch, commanded by De Ruyter, with De Wit 


he himſelf on board, had come out of their harbours. 
ot On the firſt of June, at three in the morning, he 
ny gaye orders to weigh; and at ſeven he ſaw the Dutch 
ed to lee ward, to the number of ninety ſail, lying at 
nd 


anchor. Albemarle, though cool and ſedate in his 


[r) Clarendon's life. [t] Ibid. 
[x] Continuation of Baker, p. 637. 
5 temper, 


* 
s 
1 


78 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. temper, was ever impatient at the ſight of an enemy, 
I. - Though he called his flag-officers together, it waz 
got to aſk their advice, but to give his commands, 
1666. He bore up with a full wind upon the enemy; who, 
having cut their cables, ſtood out to receive him 
| with ardour [o]. 3 | be L 
Firſt da y. At two o'clock the engagement began. The Eng. 
liſh at firſt had the wind, which was ſo high, that 
they could not carry out their lower tiers, whilſt 
the Dutch ſhips, being bent toward the fide which 
lay from the Engliſh, could fire their full broadſides. 
Van Tromp, ruthing furiouſly through the ſquadrons 
1 of the enemy, exhibited prodigies of valour.. Albe- 
marle, engaged with De Ruyter, ſhewed himſelf 
worthy of his former renown, „The Dutch had the 
advantage in the action of the firſt day. Sir Wil- 
liam Berkley, as vice-admiral, leading the van, was 
by numbers overpowered, his ſhip taken and he him- 
ſelf ſlain. Sir John Harman having diſengaged him- 
ſelf from two fire ſhips, ſunk a third; and having 
flain Admiral Evertſon, who bore down upon him, 
retired with his ſhattered veſſel to Harwich. One 
Dutch ſhip was burnt; two admirals flain. Three 
Engliſh ſhips, after the loſs of almoſt all their men, 
were taken by the enemy. . M's 
Second day. Though night interrupted the fight, the ardour of 
neither ſide was abated. The Dutch were animat- 
ed with the hopes of conqueſt ; the Engliſh were 
fired with indignation at their not being viQtorious. . 
De Ruyter ſaw his own ſuperiority in point of. num- 
bers: Albemarle was afhamed of. retiring from an 
enemy whom he had often ſubdued. The whole 
night was ſpent in repairing the maſts and rigging, 
which the Dutch, by uſing then for the firſt time 
_ chain-ſhot, had greatly damaged [p J. At fix of the 
clock the battle began with redoubled fierceneſs; 
but when the Dutch were upon the point of flying, 
13 they were reinforced with ſixteen capital ſhips. They 
1 renewed with fury the combat. Many were ſlain on 
the ſide of the Engliſh; many of their ſhips were 


Lo] Clarendon's life, p. 343. { e] Ibid. p. 844. 
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giſabled; Albemarle, however, would yield to nothing CHAP. 


but the night. Though the Dutch loſt a vice-admi- 


ral, though many. of their ſhips were diſabled, and WY 


Van Tromp himſelf obliged repeatedly to change his 
flag, the chemy had greatly the diſadvantage in the 
action of the ſecond day. The Engliſh had Joſt no 
ſhip, but many were ſhattered — in no condition 
to face the enemy with any proſpect of ſucceſs.— 


Darkneſs had ſcarce given them a reſpite from 


battle [Q ]. 


Albemarle found his fleet ſo much weakened in Third day. 


this action, that he reſolved to take the benefit of 


the night and retire. The vigilance of the enemy 


and the ſhattered condition of his ſhips prevented him 


from executing this deſign. Before day-light appear- 


ed, he ordered the diſabled ſhips to make all the fail 
they could, whilſt he himſelf, "wah a line of battle 


of ſixteen veſſels brought up the rear. De Ruyter 


purſued the flight of the enemy, yet he could not 


bring up his fleet within ſhot of the Duke till four 
in the afternoon, Albemarle prepared to renew the 


action, and reſolved to periſh rather than yield. He 
communicated to the Earl of Offory, who was then 
on board, his intention to blow. up his ſhip rather 


than to tarniſh his former renown by falling into the 


enemies hands [R]. At this inſtant a new fleet ap- 
peared to the ſouth, crowding toward the Engliſh 
with all their ſails ; the mariners, concluding it to be 
Prince Rupert's ſquadron, rent the ſky with their 
ſhouts. They edged up with ſo much eagerneſs to- 
wards their friends, that ſeveral of the flag ſhips ran 
2-ground on the Galloper-ſand. They all, but with 
great difficulty, got off, except the ſhip of Sir George 
Ayſcough, admiral of the White, hs. with the re- 
mains of his crew, was made priſoner by the ene- 
my. Though the miniſtry, apprized. of their former 
fatal miſtake, had diſpatched an expreſs to Rupert, 
it was the noiſe of the cannon, which filled all = 


neighbouring ſeas, that brought him back ſo oppor- 


tunely to his friends. The prince having joined 


a. Clarendouth Contin. af Baker, an 
© Hume. 
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Fourth day. 


Dutch de- 
feated. 
July 2 5th. 


CHAP. 
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Albemarle, the fleet bore northward ; but in endea- 
vouring to clear the ſands, they gave .the wind to 
the enemy, Night prevented a renewal of the 
fight [s]. 


* 


bat, deſcried the enemy three leagues to windward, 
They crowded toward them with all their ſails.— 
The Dutch lay with their ſails to the maſt. The 


fight began about eight of the clock, with the ut. 


moſt fury on both ſides. The Dutch were eager to 
retain their advantage, the Engliſh to retrieve their 
fame. The victory remained doubtful throughout the 
day. De Ruyter exerted all his ſkill, but the two 
admirals were invincible. They kept their firſt ad- 
vantage of the wind. 


battle was not, however, decided at fix at night; 
when both, as if weary of carnage, gradually ſepa- 


rated, and haſtened to their reſpective coaſts. Both 
ſides ciaimed the victory; both deſerved it, had it 
Albemarle, by his invincible 
courage, made amends for his eagerneſs ; and Rupert, 


depended on valour. 


by the timely relief which he brought ta his diſ- 


treſſed friends, added their love to his former renown. 


The behaviour of the Dutch admirals upon this oc- 
caſion was manly, and full of heroiſm, De Ruyter 
and Van 'Tromp, though mortal enemies aſhore, 
contended at ſea only for fame. The firſt, by ſav- 


ing his rival from imminent danger, gained over him 


a victory more to be envied, than if he had ruined 
the deſigns of his whole faction at home [T]. 

The diſabled ſhips were ſent to different ports to 
refit ; the admirals remained on board of their own [u]. 
Both, men of the moſt undaunted intrepidity in ac- 


tion, ſeemed aſhamed to return, without victory, to 


their friends. - Their induſtry in preparing the fleet 
was equal to their courage in battle. 


ſs] Clarendon. 


[+] Sas | [7] Ibid. Heath, &c. 
U Arendon. 


ty- 


In the morning of the fourth of June, the Eng- 
liſh admirals, who had reſolved to renew the com. 


They burnt ſix ſhips, they 
ſunk others, and loſt only three. The fate of the 


In four weeks. 
they were ready for ſea ; but the winds were ſo con- 
trary, or the weather ſo calm, that it was the twen- 
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ty-fourth of July before they came in ſight of the GH AP. 
enemy. De Rupyter, reinforced by ſome ſhips that II. 
were ready to fail for the Balticy;. was before them WNW 
at the mouth of the Thames. When the Engliſh 1660. 
appeared, he retreated toward the coaſt of Holland ; | 
but he was cloſely purſued- Night prevented an ac- 
tion. About fix the next morning, the Englith found 
themſelves within two leagues of the enemy. The 
Dutch formed - themſelves into a half moon, to avoid 
the fire-ſhips, the Engliſh having the wind. They 
hoped, in that way, that either their van or rear, 
by tacking, might weather a part of the Engliſh fleet. 
At ten the white ſquadron fell along-ſide of the 
Dutch, and the fire began. The enemy, at eleven, 
gave way a little, but they renewed the action; yet, 
at one, their whole van gave way, and bore up be- 
fore the wind. De Ruyter's ſhip ſtill maintained 
the fight againſt the Engliſh admirals. The Royal 
Charles, on board of which were the Prince and 
Duke, was forced to quit the line at three to refit, 
land the Sovereign fell in her place, along-lde cf 
De Ruyter. His fire-ſhip being at length ſunk, and 
his main-top-maſt ſhot down, he bore, at four, into 
his fleet, right before the wind. He diſabled his ad- 
yerſary in ſuch a manner as prevented .purſuit. Van 
Tromp having, at the beginning of the action, broke 
in between the red and the blue, maintained, with 
lis wonted obſtinacy, the battle with the latter ſqua- 
don. He alſo was at length forced to give way. 
Though the loſs of the Dutch was not conſiderable, 
a indiſputed victory remained to the Engliſh. They 
rode in triumph along the coaſt; They attacked the 
ile of Ulie. They burnt two men of war, and one 
hundred and fixty merchant-men, that lay in the 
harbour [x J. 19: | 
Though theſe misfortunes raiſed diſtractions in Hol- The Dutch 
nd, De Ruyter was again ordered to ſail. To ef- # ſes to ww 
kt a junction with the French fleet was their prin- Tf“. 
pal object, as the only means to gain a ſuperiori- 
over the Engliſn. De Ruyter, taking the advan— 
gz of the retreat of the enemy to Southwold Bay, 


ix] Mr. Pepys's MSS. fol. 68. Oxon. 
Vol. I. | G | 
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CH ADP. put to ſea. He was purſued by the Engliſh adi. 


rals ; but he declined the combat, by retiring into 
a bay near Bulloigne. Lewis the Fourteenth, at the 


earneſt inſtances 'of De Wit, haſtened forward the 


Duke of Beaufort. He was apprehenfive for the 


ſafety of his allies, or rather afraid that De Wit priva 
would fink, from repeated misfortunes, before the Tl 
Orange faction. A ſtorm, which forced Prince Ru- redou 
pert to St. Helen's, ſaved at once both the Dutch burnt 
and the French. Beaufort paſſed the enemy unper. teen 
ceived; but the Dutch had recalled their fleet to were 
their ports. The French admiral had again the good ficers 
fortune to return unſeen. Only two ſhips, who fel differ 
in with Sir Thomas Allen, were taken. This ſmall autho 
loſs gave a pretence to Lewis to lay up his fleet for tribui 
the year. De Wit had ſupported his influence, and lief. 
the King of France left the ſafety of the States to WH dread 
__." ther.oun arms. ' | | of pl. 
Fire of The ſtorm that protected the Dutch and French WM dire9 
from the Engliſh promoted a dreadful calamity, which to ex 
fell on the city of London. On the ſecond of Sep- after 
: tember a fire broke out, at one in the morning, in dive 
a baker's ſhop in Pudding- lane, near New Fiſh-ſtreet, 8H the n 
with ſuch violence, that the family eſcaped with the BW The 
greateſt difficulty. The wind was high, the lane na-: man) 
row, the houſes were old and of wood. The flakes, out: 
carried forward by the tempeſt, kindled new fires BW ne'da 
beyond the courfe of the firſt flame, and ſpread the WM but, 
devaſtation far and wide. The terror of the peo-Wil the 
ple was at laſt equal to their danger, though great. Wl befor 
Uproar, confuſion, and flight, prevailed, Few thougit I ty ſo 
of ſaving any thing, except their lives; none to foi fields 
the progreſs of the conflagration. The morning came, Wl been 
and the fire increaſed. The alarm had ſpread to the to be 
fartheſt corners of the city ; aſſiſtance came” from alli the c 
parts. The pipes under the ſtreets were broken up; bouri 
but, to add to the miſchief, the water ſuddenly fail Tt 
ed. That part of the city where the flames raged of Li 
was ſupplied with water by the engine at the not- the x 
end of the bridge; but the engine itſelf was burg 
down. They had recourſe to the pipes of the Neuf cu 
River, but they found them dry. The cocks, v/ WY 


ſome 


- 


| me accident, were not, though ſuch was the prac- CHAP, 
tice on Sundays, turned- into the city. Diftruſt, jea- II. 
jouſy, and ſuſpicion, as is - uſual, were joined to con- WY WI 


ſternation and terror in the minds of the people, 


who are ever ready to aſcribe public misfortune to 
private deſign [VI. . ä 2 ; 
Three days and three nights the flames raged with London. 


redoubled fury. Of the twenty-ſix wards fifteen were 
burnt down, Four hundred ftreets and lanes, thir- 
teen thouſand houſes, eighty-nine pariſh-churches, 
were deſtroyed [Z J. The King, the Duke, the of- 
ficers of ſtate, the members of the privy-eouncil, took 
different poſts in the city, to keep order, by their 
authority, among the terrified populace; and to con- 
tribute, by their directions, to furniſh them with re- 
lief, Charles was affected beyond meaſure at this 
dreadful misfortune [a]. Rouzed from his lethargy 
of pleaſure and indolence, he was preſent every where, 
directing, encouraging, aſſiſting thoſe who laboured 
to extinguiſh the fire. The Duke of York, who was 
afterwards accuſed as the author of the calamity, was 
ative in ſtopping its progreſs. The wind falling in 
the night of Tueſday, the flames began to decline. 
The fire, by the blowing up of houſes, ceaſed in 
many parts; in others it became extinguiſhed, with- 
out any apparent cauſe. On the evening of Wed- 
ne'day it broke out a freſh in the Inner-Temple ; 
but, by the care of the Duke of York, who held 
the watch there for that night, it was extinguiſhed 
before day. It is remarkable, that, during a calami- 
ty ſo terrible, not one life was loſt 5 and though the 
helds were covered with people, Whoſe houſes had 
been burnt, in four days there was ſcarce a perſon 
to be ſeen. They all found ſhelter in the parts of 


| the city which remained, in the ſuburbs or neigh- 


bouting villages [BJ. 


Though the loſs of individuals was great, the fire Reflections. 


of London might be faid to have been a benefit to 
the nation. The wretched cabins, which nurſed ſick- 


[Yr] Clarendon, Heath, Burnet, Contin. of Baker, &c. 
(z] James II. 1666. Ca] Clarendon, p. 359. 
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CHAP. neſs and diſeaſe, being deſtroyed, the new city be- 
II. came airy and healthy. The plague, which former. 
y viſited, at tated periods, the capital, has not been 

heard of for more than a century; and other epide- 

mical diſorders have, ever ſince, become more bound- 
ed in their ravages. The King aſſumed a diſereti. 
onary power, which the parliament afterwards con. 
firmed, to regulate the rebuilding of the city, and to 
prevent the houſes from being framed of lath and 
timber. Had he extended his care from the mate- 
rials to the diſpoſition of the houſes, London might 
have taken a more magnificent and convenient form, 
But neither Charles, nor the age in which he lived, 


1666 
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had formed any perfect idea of that convenience, at H ingrati 
which an advanced ſtate of Juxury can only arrive. ing te 
'The opinion that the Papiſts burnt the city of Lon- The 


Diſcontents. 


ed the late calamity ; he magnified the ſucceſs of his 


days of their fitting, was thin, the diſtant member 


don ſuited the jealouſy of the times. Plots, conſpi- 
racies, and treaſons, were the terror and diſgrace of 
that ſuſpicious reign. The minds of men were not 
yet ſettled, from the late djverſity of political opinions, 
The negligence of a diſſolute court, the careleſs and 
even profligate character of the King, were more apt 
to kindle ancient jealouſies, than to lull the people 
into preſent ſecurity. The novelty of the reſtoration 
of monarchy, the ſpecious qualities of the Prince, had 
loſt a great deal of their influence in the progreſs of 
time ; and mankind, as if awakened from a dream, 
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led pre 


began to wonder how they bad been pleaſed. _ 
But neither the public calamities, nor the undeci- 
ſive ſtate of an expenſive war, had yet raiſed open 
clamours in the nation againſt the meaſures: of the 
crown. The firſt ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared ifſconverſ 
in the parliament, which, after ſeveral prorogations, Mit, re 
met on the twenty-firſt of September [c]. The King, Hany. 
as uſual, ſuited his ſpeech to the times. He Jament- tore 


arms; he, in an artful manner, demanded a ſup- | 
ply [op]. The houſe of commons, during the fit Wwinte: 


having not yet arrived. The ſervants of the crown 
formed a great majority of thoſe preſent; and a ſup 


[c] Journals, Co! Ibid. ;F 
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ply was faintly voted [EJ, without mentioning the C HA P. 

funds upon which it was to be charged. When the II. 

members increaſed, they made profeſſions of loyalty WNW 
to the King; but they arraigned 'the meaſures of 1666 

che crown. Mapp om, any more of the ſup- 

| ply, they paſſed to other bu ineſs. They inquired 

into the cauſe of the late fire; they ordered. in a 

bill for appointing commiſſioners to inſpe& the pub- 

lic accounts. When any member mentioned the ur- 


- 


te- gent neceſſities of the crown, another anſwered 

oht WW repreſenting the exhauſted ſtate of the nation. This 
im. Wl buſineſs became the ſubje& òf altercation, rather than 
ed, debate ; the ſervants of the crown, who wiſhed to 


ingratiate themſelves with the popular party, avoid- 
Wing to bring the matter to a queſtion, | 


on- The ill- humour in parliament proceeded leſs from in parlia- 
ip» a regard for the public good, than from the private ment. 
of Wlviews of ſome leading members. The neceſſities, 

not which threw Charles ſo frequently on his commons, 

ons. rendered the poſſeſſion of their houſe an object of 


ambition. Men ſaw that the road to preferment lay 


apt through that place; and they began to oppoſe the 
ople Wcrown, to render themſelves neceſſary to its ſervice. 
tion bis ſcience, brought ſince to great perfection, was 
had far from being unknown under Charles. The beſt 
s of peakers among the commons thought themſelves the 


moſt able to govern the nation. They formed into 
a party, and, to carry forward their operations with 


Ject- {more force they choſe a head. This was the Duke 
open ef Buckingham, who joined lively parts to unequal- 
the Med profligacy. The pleaſantneſs of his humour and 
ared fromerſation, the extravagance and poignancy of his 


vit, rendered perſons of all opinions fond of his com- 
pany, A quarrel with the favourite miſtreſs, which 


aen'- dre him from the King's preſence, made him a 
f his t leader for a party who oppoſed the court. He 
ſup- ew the vulnerable ſide of Charles, from being ac- 
fut Painted with his ſecret aQs of profuſion ; and from 
aben im, probably, roſe the popular topic of an examina- 
own en into the public accounts. 


[r] Clarendon. 
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Notwithſtanding this combination among the ſpeak. 
ing members, the majority of the commons had not 
changed their former affections for the King [r]. 
The oppoſition were as unwilling to bann e 

e 


ſineſs of the ſupply to a deciſion, as the ſervants of 
the crown. To defer it was ta gain a point. The 
attention of the houſe was called to a matter which 
engaged their paſſions, A bill was brought in to pre- 
vent the importation of Iriſh cattle [G]; and the de. 
bates upon it, through ſame of thoſe ſtrange humour 
to which popular aſſemblies are frequently liable, 
grew to a warmth which precluded all other ſubjectz. 


A difference with the lords was added to the tur- 


bulence among the commons [HR]. The bill at length 


ing came to 
give his aſſent, on the eighteenth of January, he 


ſpoke to the commons concerning their promiſed 
ſupply with that firmneſs which he could, upon oc. 
They retired to their houſe, and, 
paſſed the bill of ſupply, which was preſented for the 
royal aſſent on the eighth of February; and then, 
the parliament was prorogued to the tenth of Oc- 
tober [J. The bill tor inſpecting the public accounts 


caſions, aſſume. 


was *dropt in the houſe of lords [K]. 


The ſupply granted by the commons, 


with b 


much reluctance, was inadequate for carrying on the 


war with vigour. The King himſelf, and almoſt al 
his ſervants, were inclined to a peace; but how to 
obtain it with honour, was difficult to be canceived. 
Southampton was the firſt who propoled to lay up 


the firſt and ſecond rates; and to act, to avoid ex-| 


pence, upon the defenſive, Albemarle joined the [ord 
treaſurer's opinion, and adviſed to weary-the Dutch 
out of patience, by incommoding their trade. The 
Duke of York oppoſed this ſcheme. He thought that 
the meaſure would have a contrary effect.“ The 


ſucceſs of the laſt year,” ſaid he, was more ſpeci- 


ous than ſolid ; the Engliſh having loſt ten and the 
Dutch only two men of war. The chief advantage, 
he continued, “ which had been derived from tis 


[x] Clarendon. 


5 lid Le Journals. 
11 Ibid. 1 


1*9 Clarendon. 


[u] Ibid. 
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| Lattles with the enemy, was the panic which the CHAP, 


wt Engliſh valour had ſtruck into the Dutch ſeamen; II. 
], who, being convinced of their own inability to reſiſt WWW 
due with equal numbers, would ſcarce, be induced to go 1067, 
of {Wl on board the fleet, The laying up of the great ſhips,” 

"he he affirmed, ** would remove the terror of the ene- 

ich my, make them maſters of the ſea, and place them 

re- in a capacity to inſult the coaſt [L].“ He preſent- 

de. ed a plan to the council, by which it appeared, that, 

wr with good huſbandry, the, whole fleet might be fit- 

ble, ted out for ſervice ; and he aſſured them, that their 

. preſent proſpect, though it might ſave a little money 

tur. io the King, would become burdenſome to the peo- 

th ple, by obliging them to keep the militia in arms 
0nd pay during the ſummer. The Duke's arguments 

de were over- ruled in council, His father-in-law, the 

ſed. chancellor, deſerted, him upon this occaſion [u]. 

oc. They laid up the capital ſhips, and the nation was, 

and, left open to inſult. 1 

r the Wl. Though the chief ſucceſs of the war had been on Steps toward 
then the ſide of England, the King, from his natural in-“ Peace. 
Oc- WH dolence and want of ambition, wiſhed for peace, be- 


fore the parſimony of parliament had rendered it 
neceſſary [NJ], Having, in the month of September, 
h ſo kent to Holland for the body of Sir Willam Berkley, 
n the he inſinuated, but\ in a diſtant manner, his inclina- 
ot all tion to put an end to the differences upon reaſon- 
w to able terms, The Dutch, though their credit remain- 
ved, ed entire, were afraid of a failure in their reſources, 
y vv by the almoſt total obſtruction of their trade by the 
der: Engliſh navy. In their anſwer to the letter of Charles, 
e lord they offered one of two conditions, that every place 
Dutch WH taken ſhould be reſtored on both ſides, or each par- 
The t retain what they now poſleſſed. Charles, in ex- 
t that WW pectation of a large ſupply from parliament, hoped 


The t compel his enemies to more advantageous terms. 
ſpeci- When that failed, he began to liſten to a renewal 
ad the I of the ſame propoſals. The Dutch, on the ſeven- 
tage, "Wl teentd of January, wrote a letter to the King [o]. 
a the WY They wiſhed for a conference, and they named Lon- 
bid. [1] James II. 1667. [1M] Ibid. 
[x] Baſnage, Le Clerc. [o] D'Eftrades. 
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CHAP. Notwithſtanding this combination among the ſpeak. 


ing members, the majority of the commons had not 


9 changed their former affections for the King Lr]. 


A Hang 
granted. 


The feet 


Lid vp. 


the crown. 


The oppoſition were as unwilling to brin bo — du - 
ſineſs of the ſupply to a deciſion, as the ſervants of 
To defer it was to gain a point. The 
attention of the houſe was called to a matter which 
engaged their paſſions, A bill was brought in to pre- 
vent the importation of Iriſh cattle [6]; and che de. 


| bates upon it, through ſome of thoſe ſtrange humour 


to which popular aflemblies are frequently liable, 
grew to a warmth which precluded all other ſubjedh, 


A difference with the lords was added to the tur. 


bulence among the commons In]. The bill at length 
paſled both houtes aud, when the King came to 
give his aſſent, on the eighteenth of January, he 


ſpoke to the commons concerning their promiſel 
ſupply with that firmneſs which he could, upon oc 
They retired to their houſe, and 
paſſed the bill of ſupply, which was preſented for the 
royal aſſent on the eighth of February ; and then. 
the parliament was prorogued to the tenth of Oc- 
tober [1], The bill for inſpecting the public account 


caſions, aſſume. 


was dropt in the houſe of lords [K. 
The ſupply granted by the commons, with ſo 


much reluctance, was inadequate for carrying on the 
The King himſelf, and almoſt al 


war with vigour. 
his ſervants, were inclined to a peace ; but how to 
obtain it with honour, was difficult to be canceived, 
Southampton was the firſt who propoſed to lay uy 
the firſt and ſecond rates; and to act, to avoid ex: 
pence, upon the defenſive, Albemarle joined the lord 
treaſurer's opinion, and adviſed to weary the Dutch 
out of patience, by incommoding their trade. The 
Duke of York oppoſed this ſcheme. He thought that 
the meaſure would have a contrary effect. The 
ſucceſs of the laſt year,” ſaid he, * was more ſpeci 


_ ous than ſolid ; the Engliſh having loſt ten and the 


Dutch only two men of war. The chief advantage," 
he continued, “ which had been derived from the 


[x] Clarendon. 


kJ 180 [6] Journals. 


[ 9 Clarendon. 


[u] Ibid. 
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Pe deſerted him upon this occaſion [M. 


They laid up the capital ſhips, and the nation was, 
left open to inſult. Ws ; 


dolence and want of ambition, wiſhed for peace, be- 
fore the parſimony of parliament had rendered it 


he inſinuated, but in a diſtant manner, his inclina- 
tion to put an end to the differences upon reaſon- 
able terms. The Dutch, though their credit remain- 


ed entire, were afraid of a failure in their reſources, 


by the almoſt total obſtruction of their trade by the 
Engliſh navy, In their anſwer to the letter of Charles, 
they offered one of two conditions, that every place 


taken ſhould be reſtored on both ſides, or each par- 


ty retain what they now poſleſſed. Charles, in ex- 
pectation of a large ſupply from parliament, hoped 
to compel his enemies to more advantageous terms. 
When that failed, he began to liſten to a renewal 


of the ſame propoſals. Ihe Dutch, on the ſeven- 


tenth of January, wrote a letter to the King Coq. 


they wiſhed far a conference, and they named Lon- 


[1] James II. 1667. [1M] Ibid. het 
[x] Baſnage, Le Clerc. [o] D'Eftrades. 
G 4 don 


neceſſary N J. Having, in the month of September, 
ſent to Holland for the body of Sir Willam Berkley, 
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Though the chief ſucceſs of the war had been on Steps toward 
the ſide of England, the King, from his natural in-“ Peace. 
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was no ſecret to the States. 
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don for holding it; provided the two crowned head, 
who were their allies in the war, ſhould agree to 
a circumſtance that might appear humiliating. The 
King, to obviate objections, named the Hague. &t 


length, after ſome negotiations with the court of 
France, Breda was fixed upon by all parties. The 
conference was to have been opened on the tenth of 
May. The I'ngliſh commiflioners, the Lord Hollis 
and Henry Coventry, arrived not till the twentieth, 
Sweden, as mediator, was repreſented by two ambaſ. 
ſadors, Fleming and Coet. France, Denmark, and 
the States, ſent their commiſſioners ;- and the cor. 


ference was opened with every reaſonable proſped of 


a ſpeedy and happy cenclufion. 

Diſputes concerning the ceffion of the iſland of 
Polerone having protracted the negotiations CQ, the 
Dutch, who had refuſed a ſuſpenſion of arms, en- 
deavoured to retrieve the honour they had loſt x 


ſea, by inſulting the Engliſh in their own ports, — 


The laying up of the capita] ſhips, to ſave money, 
They fitted out their 
fleet. De Ruyter appeared at the mouth of the 
Thames. He took Sheerneſs, ill fortified, and worſe 
defended. A ſquadron, under Van Ghent, advanced 
with a leading wind up the Medway, on the tenth 
of June. 


firſt-rate [Q)]. The conſternation was great, but 
ſcarce equal to the general indignation. *l he reput- 


ed lords of the ocean ſaw themſelves inſulted, and 


their navy deſtroyed in their very harbours: Men 


exclaimed againſt the ſhameful negligence of govern- 


ment. They complained with juſtice of the mean 
avarice of the King; who, to ſecrete a pitiful ſum, 
left his kingdom, defenceleſs againſt danger, and ex- 
poſed to inſult and diſgrace. The enemy hovered 
near Chatham for ſeveral days; and every tide fur- 


niſhed them with a freſh opportunity of triumph.— 


The Duke of Albemarle exerted in vain his conduct 
and ſkill. The negligence of the crown had extend- 


Ir] Clarendon, [o.] James II. 1667. 


He broke the chain, deſtroyed ſeven ſhips | 
of war at Chatham, and carried away the Charles, a 
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ardice and rapacity prevailed in every department; 


of vigour in the Dutch [IK J. 


at Chatham was thrown into the utmoſt. conſterna- 
tion. The enemy were expected at London- bridge. 
The timid left the town. Confuſion prevailed among 
thole who. remained. The militia was raiſed. Nine 
ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, five at Blackwall.—: 
Batteries Were raiſed on the banks of the river. The 
train-bands themſelves took the field. Theſe precau- 
tions were, however, unneceſſary. The difficult na- 
vization of the Thames, prevented De Ruyter from 
endeavouring to advance, more than any force pre- 
pared by the Engliſh. He ſailed weſtward along the 
coaſt. He attempted Portſmouth, Torbay and Ply- 


The ſame conſternation: was renewed. An encoun- 
ter happened between Sir Edward Spragge and the 


was done on either ſide, Spragge' retired to Graveſ- 
end, De Ruyter failed again to the weſt. The Dutch, 
during the whole month of June and the greateſt 
part of J way 3 in the channel. The 
treaty of peace being at length ſigned, on the twenty⸗ 
wm the latter — D ona 2 
hoſtilities and returned to Holland. Charles was ex- 
tremely mortified at the diſgrace, which either his 
own avarice, or the unſkilſulneſs of his councils 
brought upon the nation. A melancholy and con- 


cern, for ſome time, ſuſpended his pleaſures; and he 


added ſelf-reproach to the juſt murmurs of his people. 

During the alarm, which the Dutch fleet made 
long the coaſt, Charles levied ſuddenly a body of 
twelve thouſand men; and to provide againſt the 
vorſt, ordered the parliament to aſſemble, on the 
wwenty-fifth of July Ls]J. The peace, with the three 
toftile powers, being concluded before they met, he 
[z] James II. 1667. [s] Journals. "= 
HEE. . t- 


mouth in vain. He returned again to the Thames. 


enemy, in the mouth of the river. Little damage 


De Ruyter put an end to 


: 9 
ed to all its meaneſt ſervants. Diſobedience, cow- C H AP. 


IL 


and that more miſchief was not done, proceeded. les 
| from any vigilance in the Engliſh, than from a want 1667- 


The city of London, during the Dutch operations at Chatham 


. 


of 
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CH A P. diſmiſſed them, with a ſhort ſpeech ; having perceived, 


H. 
2 
1667. 


that the ill humour which had become apparent in the 
late ſeſſion, was encreaſed, by the diſgrace at Chatham. 
The only vote paſſed by the commons, was an addref 
for diſbanding the army; with which the King, in his 
ſpeech at the prorogation, promiſed. ts comply. Thus 


ended the firſt war of Charles, begun through jealouf 


more than injury ; and which, though carried on with 
ſome glory, terminated in diſgrace. Though the 
Dutch were nominally joined by two crowned heads, 
they derived little affiſtance from either. They were 
ſupported merely by their own refources, and the en- 
terprizing genius of their miniſter, Ne Wit. A ſubſidy 


| procured for them the friendſhip of Denmark; they 


Diſcontents 
among the 
people. 


owed the name of France, in the war, to the influence 
of the penſionary with Lewis the Fourteenth. Neither 
of the two kings had any quarrel with England; and 
they had no differences to ſettle by treaty. To forget 
the paſt was to be reconciled with Denmark; and 
France, by putting a part of the iſland of St. Chriſto: 
pher's again in polſalion of the Englith, removed every 
ee of future conteſt. The ambition of Lewis 

ing turned to another quarter, he found it convenient 
to ſecure the acquieſcence, if not the friendſhip of 
Charles. This was the cauſe of his languor in the 
war, as well as of the facility with which he was in- 
duced to conolude the peace, . 
Ihe national happineſs, which began with the reſto- 
ration, ſeems to have terminated with the Dutch war, 
The careleſſneſs of the King, the diſtreſs brought upon 
the crown by extravagance, the diſgrace thrown upon 
the kingdom by want of a proper protection from 


government, raiſed the jealouſy of the people; and, in 
{ome degree, provoked their refentment. To theſe, 


Charles had only to oppoſe fome amiable qualities; and 


that irrefiſtible popularity in his manner, which ſup- 


ported him with 'the vulgar, in his worſt meaſures. 
Men of ſenſe and virtue, who knew his abilities, were 
offended at his not exerting them with vigour. The 
lovers of monarchy were chagrined at a negligence, 
which undermined his authority; and his beſt friends, 
the populace, transferred the blame. of the late misfor- 

2. | tunes 
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tunes from their prince to his ſervants. Theſe diſ- CH A p. 


* contents, however, exhibited no ſymptoms of violence. II. 
m. Tze calamities of fire, peſtilence, and, in the end, ann. 
en inglorious war, were not capable to alienate the affec- 16679, 
his WY tions of the people from a prince, whoſe very vice 
1 were popular. His gallantry was conſtrued into ſpirit, 
uh bis want of oeconomy into generoſity. The vulgar, 

ith ever fond of royalty, forgot a thouſand errors, in the 

the WY Hattering familiarity of their Spverelgn, ee 

a Thee Popularity which Charles poſſeſſed in his Private Charafer of 
en capacity, was not now ſufficient to reconcile even the © 

en. WM vulgar to his public conduct. He perceived, that to regain 

dy WY the confidence of the nation, be muſt aſſume an appear- 

hey ace of changing his meaſures, He knew that a ſacri- 

nc fe muſt be made, and that a miniſter is the moſt 

ther rateful offering to an offended people. The Earl of 

5 larendon, though he had loſt a part of the confidence 

roct I of the Sovereign, was conſidered by the nation, as the 

and leader in all his coungils;, and he was T xe as 

No. WY digagreeable to Charles, as he was hated by his ſubjects. 

very Ibis noble perſon, though poſſeſſed of merit, was ſub-. 

„ Lato weakneſſes,” which by their magnitude bordered 

ent upon vices. 'To the ſeverity of his manners he added a, 


paſſionate diſpoſition, which frequently converted his beſt 
the friends into his worſt enemies. In buſineſs he was 
in. fometimes trifling, always dilatory [T]; and he often 
oy forgot to act, in the pleaſure which he derived from 
eſto- dif uiſitſon and argument. His love of virtue was tar- 
war, niſked with a ſcrupyſoi adherence to forms, which 
ia i ber jhe appearance of mgral prudery. His good 
upon Wl ſenſe yielded toa often to the yehemence of his temper ; 
from Wi ind, as he was ſeldom Wrong in bis jydgment, ho. 
d, in could not bear contradiction with any egree of pa- 


heſe, Ml tence. Though he canngt be accuſed, of injuſtice, his 
and WM violent expreſſions againſt his enemies might be con- 
ſup- {MW firued into a diſpoſition toward revenge; whilſt his 
ſures. extravagant praiſe of his friends, brought frequently in 

were queſtion his judgment of character, T the moſt fa- 

The Wl Yourable view, he was rather a good than an amiable 

ence, man; more moderate in his temper than humble in 
ends, WM bis deportment. „ 7 | 


Ir] North's Examen, p. 455.1 : 
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In his public capacity he exhibited abilities, though 
it is extremely doubtful whether he deſerves the cha. 
rater of a great miniſter. Confined in his general 
view of affairs, he feems to have carried too much of 
the narrowneſs of his profeſſion into the great line of 
public buſirieſs ;' and to form his conduct upon his own 
early prejudices, more. than upon an immediate view 


of the ſtate of the nation. Though faithful to his 
maſter, he perceived not his diſtant intereſts ; and he 


ſacrificed; for preſent convenience, his future politica] 


Happineſs. The moſt unpopular meaſures of the early 


part of this reign were either originally propoſed, or 
afterwards proſecuted with ard6ur by. Clarendon; yet 
even theſe proceeded from an error in judgment, more 
than' from deſign. He adviſed the King to retain 1 


- 


numerous guard for his perſan Cu]. The ale of Dun- 


kirk, propoſed firſt by his intimate friend, Southampton, 
was managed by him arid ' afterwards defended [x]. 
Though 'perhaps he was 'npt the firſt wha ſuggeſted 
the match with the daughter of Portugal, he ſupported, 
againſt all | oppoſition, that unfortunate meaſure; and 
brought, as his ſon-in-law affirms, a Queen of his own 


_ ehooling to England ['y]. His zeal for the church of 


England, combining with his memory of the political 
delinquency of the ſectaries, formed thoſe intolerant 
laws which diſturbed the Wo oe: of the kingdom. 
The unfortunate reſolution of laving | up the fleet, 
may be carried by implication to, the account'of Cla- 
rendon. It was propoſed by Southampton [z],, who, 
though a man of parts him elf, was known, from his 
indolence: to be guided in his opinions by the chan- 


cellor. He was, upon the whole, a reſpectable miniſ 


Cauſe of his 
fall. 


ter and a man of integrity. To an unwearied applica- 
tion, he TR conſtancy, which approached to firm- 
neſs; and though a zealous aſſertot of the prerogatives 
of the crown, he made few encroachments upon the 
liberties of the ſubject, as they were then defined. | 
Though Clarendon's ungracious manner was fo 


contrary to the diſpoſition of the King, the latter long 
[v] James II. 1661. [x] Clarendon's life. 
[x] James II. 1662. 2] bid. 1667. 8 
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CHARLES I. 


ſacrificed his feelings to his convenience. He permitted C H A 
Inis miniſter to rail at his vices, for furniſhing him with II. 


The intemperate rage of a miſtreſs, the artful machi- 
nations of her deſigning creatures, would have little 
weight with Charles, had his miniſter retained the 
power of ſerving him with effet, But Clarendon had 
loſt the confidence of the people; and he probably 
never poſſeſſed the ſincere love of his Prince. The 
power of ey uſeful being ended with the chancellor, 
the King ceaſed to be grateful. In falling down with the 
ſtream of public opinion, he found that he could in- 
dulge his own private reſentment. The enemies of 
Clarendon, and envy as well as his manner had raiſed 


E many againſt him, urged the King to remove him, with 
[all their addreſs. 


The Duke of Buckingham, who 
had, ſome months before, fallen under the diſpleaſure 
of Charles, was now permitted to- appear at court ; 
and he aſcribed his late misfortunes to the chancellor. 
With all the force of his poignant wit, he had long 
endeavoured to render the miniſter ridiculous in the 
eyes of his Sovereign; and what contributed ſtill more 
to the ſucceſs of his purpoſe, he promifed for the fu- 
ture good humour of the commons, ſhould his enemy 
be diveſted of his employment. Buckingham's influ- 
ence on, the meaſures of the houſe in the laſt ſeſſion, 
tampt more credit on his promiſe, than any opinion 
of his veracity, le : 

Charles having come to the reſolution of removing He is 4 
the chancellor, obſerved a degree of delicacy with re- miſſed. 
card to his fall, He ſent him a meſſage by the Duke 
of York, on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, that the ne- 
ceſſity of his affairs, and not any diſſatis faction, obliged 
lim to require his reſignation Ca]. The heſitation of 
te chancellor irritated the King; and he ſent ſecre- 
lary Morrice, on the thirtieth, with poſitive orders to 
eceive the ſeal [B]. The parliament having met, 
an the tenth of October, the King ſpoke but little, in 


[a] James II. 1665. ] Clarendon's life. 
| | | þ 1 ; * per- 
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leiſure to follow his pleaſures. The whole weight of WWW 
the ſtate lay chiefly on his ſhoulders ; and an old ſervant 1667. 
derived a kind of right to be familiar, from his fidelity. 
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to both houſes, in the name of the King, that all juſt 
grievances ſhould be redrefled. The commons, on 
the fourteenth, voted an addreſs of thanks to the King, 
for diſbanding the late raiſed forces, for turning the 
Papiſts out of his guards, and more eſpecially, for 
diſmiſſing the Earl of Clarendon from the exerciſe of 
public truſt and employment [D].“ 73 


\ 


Attacked by The King, with too much readineſs, made anſwer, 
| the com- & that he would never employ the late chancellor in 


any public affairs.” He even indecently interfered in 
the debates of the houſe, to throw diſgrace on the 
fallen miziſter. He ordered his ſervants to let it be 
known, that he expected to be thanked for diſmiſſing 
Clarendon ; whilſt the latter charged his friends not 
to oppoſe the motion, being reſolved that none of hi 
private concerns ſhould diſturb the King's affairs [x]. 
The ſame conduct was uſed by both in the upper 
houſe, when the lords were moved to join in the ad: 
dreſs of the commons. The vote would not have 
paſſed, had not the Duke of York and ſeveral peers 
withdrawn, that no obſtfuQtion might be given to the 
declared wiſh of the King [F]. On the twenty-fixth 
of October, Clarendon was accuſed to the commons, 
by Mr. Seymour; and a committee appointed to con- 


_ cles of accuſation were preſented to the houſe on the 
fixth of November. He was charged with deſigning 
to govern the kingdom by a ſtanding army; of corret- 
ponding with Cromwell, ſelling of Dunkirk, for at- 
bitrary and illegal impriſonments, extorting ſums of 
money illegally, procuring exorbitant grants for himſel 
and his relations; and of betraying the King's coun- 
cils to his enemies [o. l , in} 

The charge Though ſome of the articles had a kind of foundation 
examined. i 1 . Sr l 2 
in faQ, others were either, frivolous or unjuſt. Ca 


1 [c] } lords. 
. LE] James II. 1667. [TI Ibid: © 


ournals of the lords. Lo] Journalss. 
6] Journals. 
rendon 


ſider of proceedings and precedents. Seventeen arti} 


CHARDES 1: 


perſon. But Charles himſelf declared, in the moſt ſo- 


lot adviſed the raiſing a proper guard for the King's CH AP. 
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x. lemn manner, to the Duke of York, that he had never WY ax 
iſed given his advice to govern by a ſtanding army [O]. 1667. 
jut His concern in the ſale of Dunkirk is not to be denied. 
on But there is no reaſon to believe, that he derived any 
ne, advantage to himſelf from the meaſure; and it is even 
the WT doubtful, whether the ſale of the place was any real 
for WM detriment to the nation. Sir Richard Greenville and 
e of WE Sir Robert Long, during the King's exile, had accu{- 
ed Sir Edward Hyde of paying a ſecret viſit to Crom- 
wer, well, and receiving a penſion for intelligence. The 
2r in WY accuſation was founded upon the faith of a chamber- 
xd in maid, who alledged that ſhe led Hyde 'one morning 
the Ui to the Protector's bed-room [H]. This vague report 
it be was rejected without examination by Charles; and 
fine though his accuſers endeavoured to corroborate their 
s not Wl aſſertions by the affluence in which Hyde and his fa- 


f his WY mily lived abroad, the tale is too improbable to be be- 


; [x]. WY lieved [1]. Of arbitrary impriſonments he may with 
zpper WH ſome juſtice be accuſed.” His enemies acquired popu- 
ie ad: larity by releaſing, after his fall; ſome old officers 
have WW whom he bad kept in priſon for feveral years, more 


peers Wi to prevent their future plots, than from any proof of 

to the WH their prior guilt [K]. 

-ſixth Upon the foundation of theſe articles the commons, He is im- 
mons, on the twelfth of November, ſent up to the lords a pesched and 
o con- general charge of treaſon againſt Clarendon, by ” 

n arti- I hands of Mr. Seymour. They deſired their lordſhips 

on the to ſequeſter him from parliament and to commit him 

igning Wl to ſafe cuſtody till they ſhould exhibit the articles of 

correl- i their charge LI. The lords refufed the demands of 

for ar- the commons; looking upon a general accuſation as a 
ums ol mere clamour. The commons flew into the utmoſt 

hitnſell N fury. A breach was made between the houſes. 

; coun-W The King interfered in vain, He was obliged to 

Mi apply to Clarendon, to remove himſelf — the 

dation kingdom, 10 appeaſe their rage. He obeyed ; and 

C- vrote an apology from Calais, at which the torts 

1 [c] 1 II. 1667. 

nals. lu] Letter of Sir Richard Greenville; MS. [I] Ibid. 

rendon lr] James II. 1667. L] Journals of the commons. 
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CHAP. took offence : they ſent down a. ball for his baniſh, 


ment to the commons; and though it was diſliked fo 
WAS different reaſons; both 'by his friends and his enemig, 


it paſſed at length, and received the royal aſſent. The 
conduct of Charles, during the whole proſecution, 
did litile honour to his gratitude. But jealouſies of: 
new kind are ſaid to have joined their force to his for. 
mer prejudices. Buckingham and others infinuated, 
that he was in danger, by permitting the Duke of 
Vork to have his own guards to wait upon himſelf at 
Whitehall. They affirmed, that the Duke might be 
prevailed upon, by Clarendon and his daughter, to 
attempt ſome violent meaſure. Alarmed at this tale; 
or apprehenſive of the riſing heats in the houſe of 
commons, the King ordered Clarendon to withdray, 
The latter communicated his reſolution of obeying to 
the Duke, -who was juſt recovering from the: ſmall- 
pox, The Duke had laboured under that diſorder 


during the perſecution of his father-in-law ;. ſo that be 


could neither counteract the malice of his enemies, 
nor give any eſſential aſſiſtance to his friends [M]. 


The commons, prior to the impeachment of Cu. 


rendon, made ſome progreſs in examining the cauſes 


of the misfortunes in the late war. The ſacrifice of 


a miniſter to the public jealouſy. cooled their reſent- 
ment, though 1t put not an end to their enquiry. On 


the nineteenth of December they adjourned them- 
| ſelves by the King's co 


and, to — ſixth of Fe- 
bruary [N]. Charles, b fore their receſs, had filled 
the different departments. Sir Henry Bennet, now 
Lord Arlington, and Sic Orlando Bridgeman, the lord- 
keeper, were his oſtenſible miniſters [o]; Bucking- 
ham and Briſtol adviſed him behind the eurtain. The 
treaſury, ſince the death of Southampton, in the 
month of May, was in commiſſion under men of abi- 
lities, though, except the Duke of Albemarle, bf no 
high reputation. Lord Aſhley was Chancellor of the 


Exchequer z Sir William Coventry, Sir John Dun-. 
comb, and Sir Thomas Clifford, were inferior com- 


miſſioners. Coventry, a man of parts, in an avowed 


[ 1 James II. 2667. L* Journals [0] James II. 166). 
| oppoſition 
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5 | retary to the Duke of York. Duncomb was a IT. 
"91 ountry gentleman of ſome note; Clifford, a man of 
_ iolent abilities, poſſeſſing weight in parliament, but 1007. 
| he known papiſt. No ſooner was Clarendon removed, 
em han theſe began to quarrel for the poſſeſſion of the 
= hief power. Coventry, as the moſt able, was the 
ec qualified for the office of - miniſter, but not of 
ted, uffcient name for ſo high a character. Buckingham 
* nd Arlington joined againſt him, then quarrelled 
» mong themſelves. The firſt carried all the profli- 
t acy of his private life into his politics; the latter, 
5 0 unning by nature, was timid, though full of pride. [P] 
| k | To gain the favour of the nation by aQs of popu- 1668. 
. rity, employed the firſt attention of the King and his E af- 
j airs, 


iniſters. They releaſed Wildman, Salmon, Creed, 
rown, and others, whom Clarendon had kept cloſe 
riſoners, on account of their republican principles and 


foreign affairs, and-formed the. triple league, the moſt 
proved meaſure of this reign. The ambition which 
ewis the Fourteenth exhibited through the reſt of 
$ life, had broken out into an act of unjuſtifiable 
olence in the preceding ſummer. Induced by the 
dition of Spain, feeble in her reſources, and weak- 


. ed ſtill more by the government of a minor, he fell 
pe- ich an army into Flanders, and took moſt of the 
aued ncipal towns, then deſtitute of garriſons, and to- 
eur ly unprovided with the means of defence. By 
lord: ing a part of Flanders in right of his wife, he 
5 led inſult to injuſtice. Though he had ſolemnly 
The lounced, by the treaty of 'the Pyrenees, all preten- 
the to every Part of the Spaniſh monarchy, though 
© abi res the Second, the indiſputed heir of the whole, 
TRY HY the throne, he alledged, that by the ancient. 
'f the tom of ſome parts of Brabant, his wiie, as being 
Den- the firſt marriage, poſſeſſed a right to a conſider- 
eon of the Spaniſh Netherlands, to the exclu- 
be of ner brother. He followed this falſe reaſoning 
nes Ir] James II. 1667. [Q ] Ibid, 

Fay Por. I. H with 


oppoſition to Clarendon, had reſigned his office of ſe- CH AP. 


cir great credit and influence with the diſbanded offi- 
rs and ſoldiers [C]. They extended their attention 
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CHAP. with the deciſive argument of the ſword. His cos. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
rip 


II. queſts kept pace with the rapidity of his march, in the Eu 

territories of a prince, who could oppoſe nothing bu he 

1658. remonſtrances to his arms. fo "th cou 

Character of Lewis, to a degree of vanity which the world uy ſinc 

OO. well as himſelf miſtook for the love of glory, added 1 

qualities fit to dazzle a nation leſs fond than te to 

French of their monarchs. -' To a gracefulneſs oF Fra 

| Perſon that gave luſtre to his high ſtation, he joine i Wit 

an affability which enchanted his ſubjeQs. Thong Þitic 

remarkable, neither for the generoſity of his condus, Ml poll 

nor an extenſive liberality of ſentiment, he could pow 

the part of a complete gentleman, a ſcience too oñ ed » 

little ſtudied by perſons born to wear a crown. dea fe 

cious in his conduct, and poſſeſſed of abilities ſofficienW the 

to conceal his want of great parts, he was reſpedM cour 

where he was not admired. His politeneſs of carta 2 dil 

paſfed for humanity of diſpoſition ; his reſerve in bi long 

neſs was conſtrued into prudence ; his love of pomp i eithe 

cribed to dignity of mind. He was however more ii not) 

to repreſent a magnificent king in theory, than to zi 2<9u 

the part of a great monarch in practice. To cone pend 

the defects of his real character, to hold forth a f had 

vourable image of himſelf to the world, employed li Davy. 

ſtudy and comprehended all his views. He follow not) 

pleaſure from faſhion more than from appetite. the a 

applied to buſineſs to acquire importance rather ti bowe 

from motives of utility. Vanity was his ruling paſo Frane 

and what is deemed a vice in the reſt of mankind, dec our 

in him a virtue. Illiterate himſelf, he was an enoif baugl 

rager of letters; and with no great talents for i 9Pinic 

field, he formed generals and improved the art of v <ontr: 

Superſtition, the inſeparable companion of the wel vhich 

and timid, diſgraced his ſpecious qualities, and el Pain 

dered even his perſonal courage ſuſpe&ed. It H lerruc 

that feebleneſs of mind which induced him to ſand the K 

with matrimony the frigid arms of a woman of fi biect 

and to kiſs the image of the Virgin at the whiſtling trivial 

a cannon-ball. But theſe were the weakneſſes of The 

more advanced period of his life. Lewis, upon (i by the 

whole, was as fingular in his fate as he was in his coll tie ſuc 
rater, In his youth he was the admiration, in ers. 


Tip 


. 5 | 4155 
eon ciper years the terror, in his old age the contempt, of CHAP. 
th BY Europe. His ambition ruined his country, even when II. 


he extended its limits; and France, ſwelled by his 

councils into a bloated magnitude, has languiſhed ever 

ſince under an incurable diſeaſe. n 25 
Though the character of Lewis was not calculated His haughty 

to eſtabliſh on a permanent foundation the power of = 1 

France, it was well ſuited to her temporary glory. powers. 

With that convenient inattention to juſtice, which am- 

bition has introduced into the policy of princes, he 


but 
d u 
dded 
1 the 
JO! 


oine( 


oy poſſeſſed reſources much ſuperior to thoſe of the other 
1d powers of Europe. His extenſive dominions, favour- 
oft ed with a fruitful ſoil and a good climate, had riſen in 

Sei few years to a high degree of proſperity, through 
Rcien e the induſtry of the inhabitants, under the peaceable 
pede councils of Cardinal Mazarin. An ample revenue, 
mig 2 diſciplined army, and even a kind of naval force be- 
n bu longed to Lewis; while the neighbouring ſtates had 
mp i either fallen from their former conſequence, or had 


not yet arrived at the ſtrength which they have ſince 
acquired. The Dutch, who had derived their inde- 
pendence from the protection of France and England, 
had thrown the whole force of their ſtate into their 
navy. England, jealous of her native ſovereigns, had 
not yet furniſhed herſelf with a ſtanding army, to ſtop 
the ambitious projeQts of foreign princes. The latter, : 
however, retained her ancient animoſity. againſt | 
France ; and the former choſe to forget former fa- 
vours in their preſent ſafety. Lewis had added a 
baughtineſs of conduct toward his neighbours to his 
opinion of the ſuperiority of his own force ; and he 
contrived to kindle indignation beyond the limits to 
which he had extended injuries. He extorted from 
Spain a precedency in dignity before he invaded her 
territories z he diſputed the honours of the flag with 


5 ana the King of England; he reduced the Pope into an 

of fi abject dependence, under colour of ſatisfa ion for a 

iffling A final affront. | 8 N | 
ſſes o The treaty of Breda was haſtened to a concluſion, Triple alii- | 
upon by the jealouſy raiſed in the Dutch and Engliſh, thro' ne. 

his < de ſudden irruption of Lewis into the heart of Flan- 

n, in ters, Charles, occupied by the fears of tumults at 


2 home, | 


* 8 5-4 n PA ©7200 
n Ee e Awe one wn A 
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CHAP. 

Ws | 

WAY I 
1668. 


Secret mo- 


ti ve to that 
treaty. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


home, in conſequence of the diſgrace which cloſed hi 
the war, had neither leiſure nor inclination to lock f 
beyond the limits of his own dominions. The re. * 
moval of Clarendon, the eſtabliſhment of new coul. wy 
cils, and the heats in parliament, ſucceeded to the ap. 8 
prehenſions which the apparent diſguſt of the natin Will he 
had raiſed in the mind of the King. The States ha 11 
ſcarce extricated themſelves from a war with England; 5 
they were in alliance with France; and divided into hey 
factions at home. The times were opportune for the 20 
ambition of Lewis. He dreaded nothing from the "Ow 
careleſs councils of Charles; he hoped every thing WW rv. 
from the attachment of De Wit. But the firſt wy be 1 
offended at the coldneſs with which Lewis received hi <A 
propoſals for a cloſe connection with France; and the Wl pran 
latter loſt his averſion to the Orange faction in his low Aller 
for his country. To the aftoniſhment of Europe, a "Pp 
well as to the amazement of his ſubjects, the King The 
of England made the firſt motion for a treaty of con- have 
federacy to preſcribe bounds to the conqueſts of ſays, 
France. On the firſt of January it was reſolved in Lord 
council, to enter into a ſtrict alliance with the ſtates N concl. 
of Holland [Rx]. Sir William Temple, the Engliſh Th 
reſident at Bruſſels, was ordered to proceed to the paign 
Hague; and ſuch was the eagerneſs of De Wit, in: bands 
meaſure which ſo much concerned his country, that agree, 
the treaty was ſigned on the twenty- third of January, Ife jc: 
Room was left for the acceſſion of Sweden as a prin Milpaive 
cipal, which was ſoon obtained. | 2 ither 
De Wit is ſaid to have been the dupe of Charles in tte du 
a meaſure, which loſes much of its reputation when n no 
the motives are known. The penſionary, with all bs Wrhey 
good qualities, was vain of his own abilities, and ki the 
proud of the ſucceſs of his policy. He ſpoke fre- peace, 
quently of the advantages which he had obtained over i; to ; 
England, and of the neceſſity to which he had reduc- Wtontrac 
ed Sweden and Denmark to conclude and preſerve Wicreq 
peace. To mortify Lewis the Fourteenth was only Wi hc 
wanting to his ambition. He had derived much of MW 

| a [5] M 
[x] Sir W. Temple. | [7] I 


his 


J. 
oled 
look 


fe- 


CHARLES II. 
his importance with his own countrymen from his con- 
nection with the French nation. But he now ſeriouſly 


101, 


CHAP. 
- 


dreaded the power of that kingdom, and the ambition WW 


Ourk of its ſovereign. Charles had, upon various grounds, 1668. 
* 2) WW entertained an animoſity againſt the penſionary; and | 
ton he was determined to ruin him, by detaching him 

bad from France. He reſolved, therefore, to attack him 

and; through the channel of his yanity, He beſought him, 

into Wl through his ambaſſador, to give his advice upon every 

r the occaſion, without even the ceremony of being aſked, 

| the concerning the conduct which England ought to ob- 

this i ſerve in the affairs of Europe. De Wit was flattered 

t wa by theſe condeſcenſions. He believed that Charles 

ed h was ſincere. He ſuffered himſelf to be detached: from 

d the Bi France by the triple league; and having loſt, ſoon 

s love after, his conſequence with his countrymen, became 

Ce, an eaſy victim to the faction of the Prince of Orange, 

King BW The advice, by which the King of England ſeems to 

con. have profited, came originally from Gourville ; who 

ts of ſays, in his Memoirs, that he communicated it to the 

ved in Lord Hollis, when that nobleman was employed in 

ſtates N concluding the peace of Breda [s]. . 

gli The King of France, at the cloſe of the eaſy cam-,_ 

o the N paięn which placed the ſtrong holds of Flanders in his A 1g — 
2-112 hands, had, at the inſtances of the States of Holland, pelle. 

„ that agreed to a truce with Spain to the end of March [T]. 

1uar]. He left to the Queen-regent her choice of two alter- 


natives, to ſerve as a foundation for a treaty of peace; 


; prin- 
| ther to yield to him the places taken by his arms, or 


rles 11 We duchy of Luxembourg. The court of Spain was 
when in no haſte to cloſe with either of the alternatives. 
all bs They forgot their own want of power, in their ſenſe 
57 and pt the injuſtice of Lewis. To force Spain into a 
e fre- peace, was as much the object of the triple alliance, 
d ovel Bi: to put bounds to the conqueſts of France. The 
reduc- ontracting powers agreed to adhere to the alternative 
reſerte Mpffered by Lewis, and to join their forces againſt 
as on Miner of the crowns that ſhould remain refractory. 


uch of | 
[5] Mem. de Gourville, tom. ii. p. 1114. 
r] D'Eſtrades. 1668, 
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Peace be- 
tween >pa'n 
and Portu- 
2 al. : 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Lewis, under a pretence of enforcing the peace, en. [ 
_ tered Franche Comte in the month of Eebruary, ani pre- 
ſubdued the whole province in a few days [u]. The reli, 
nr at length agreed to the firſt alternatin mar 
offered by France. A congreſs was held at Alx ed 
Chapelle. The plenipotentiaries of all the powen Wl tum 
met at that place; ang a treaty was ſigned on the ie. mea 
cond of May, which annexed to the crown of France lenc 
all the conqueſts made by its arms in the preceding Wi Com 
campaign. | i e Was 
Whilſt Charles put an end to the war in Flanders h) ſect⸗ 
the triple league, he procured a peace for Portugal, Wl was 
by his negotiations at the court of Madrid [x]. The the 
efforts of Spain againſt the Portugueſe had languiſtel ll giou 
ever ſince the death of Philip the Fourth, whoſe e. thor 
ſentment for his frequent diſappointments had induce mili! 
him to perſevere in an unſucceſsful war. The coun. WF who 
cils of Portugal had acquired vigopr by an extraordi perk 
nary revolution, which threw the feeble Alphonſe preſe 
from his throne into a priſon. That unfortunate Wi *t d 
prince, more profligate than wicked, had offended the theſe 
nation by low buffoonry, and by ſuffering himſelf u tar) 
be governed by the mean companions of his ple: il tied 
ſures [v]. His wife, a daughter of the Duke of Ne. the 
mours, ſtruck with the: perſon of his brother, D purp 
Pedro, forſook his bed, and accuſed him of debility of iN '" th 
body as well as of mind. She fled to a monaſterj The 
She threw herſelf under the protection of the church clara 
She ſued for a divorce. A faction ſeized the unfortu· the F 
nate Alphonſo, his brother was declared regent in at ed, | 
aſſembly of the ſtates, whilſt he himſelf was confined in a 
in the iſland of Tercera. Don Pedro, a prince « defes 
abilities, was preparing to aſſert the independence i Nov 
his country by the ſword, when it was eſtabliſhed on! ſucce 
ſudden by treaty. Spain, oppreſſed by accumulated degre 
misfortunes, deſcended from her ſtatelineſs ; and ov: King 
ed the independence of Portugal, after a ruinous val cur: 
of near thirty years [2k 07 5 95 5 N 
0 | the | 

Lv] Baſnage, Le Clerc. [x] Hiſt. of Portugal. ſeas 


v] Colbaich's Account of Portugal. 5 
12 Hiſt. de Port. | 2 8 


1 
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The civil affairs of Scotland were managed with CHAP. 
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preciſion, Diſorder and oppreſſion prevailed in her II. 


religious concerns. The fanaticiſm of . * 
1668. 


airs of 


Scotland, 


many of whom ſtill adhered to the covenant, inflam- 
ed by the folly of Archbiſhop Sharpe, broke out in 
tumults and confuſions, which were ſuppreſſed by 
means at onee impolitic and inhuman. _ 
lence which appeared in the Engliſh parliament againit 
conventicles was adopted by that of Scotland; and 
was productive of more miſchief, as the northern 
ſectaries were more obſtinate. A high commiſſion 
was inſtituted, for executing the rigorous laws againſt 
the Preſbyterians, and for the management of reli- 
gious affairs [A]. The civil power enforced by its au- 
thority the decrees of this court of inquiſition. A 
military force was let looſe on an unarmed multitude, 
whoſe only crime was enthuſiaſm, Thoſe unfortunate 
perſons, who from ſcruples of conſcience avoided to be 
preſent at the worſhip eſtabliſhed by law,. were fined 
at diſcretion. þy the commander of the troops ; and 


theſe mulcts were. levied with all the rigours of mili- 


tary execution. Religious perſecution, when not car- 
ried to an extreme, which ſubdues all the paſſions of 
the ſoul under the dominion of fear, defeats its own 


| purpole. The people, inflamed by oppreſſion, roſe 


in the weſtern counties. 'They aſſembled at Lanerk, 
They renewed the covenant. | They publiſhed a de- 
claration, which, however, contained nothing againſt 


the King's authority. IIl-armed, and worſe conduQ- 


ed, the inſurgents advanced toward Edinburgh ; and 
in a tumultuary ſkirmiſh, rather than a battle, were 
defeated at the Pentland-hills, on the twenty-cighth of 
November, 1666. The ſeverities which follow un- 
ſucceſsful inſurrections were extended to an unuſual 
degree by the violence of Sharpe. The lenity of the 
King, at length, put a ſtop to the rigours of the 
church, He expreſsly ordered to ſet at liberty thoſe 
who ſhould only promiſe to obey the laws; and that 
oy oy incorrigible ſhould be tranſported beyond 
cas [B]. 6 +43. ) pe 


Ls] Burnet, Woodrow. 
| H 4 The 


[a] Burnet, 
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CHAP. 


II. 
1668. 


and of Ire ; 


land. 


foreign conqueſts. 


tained by valour. 


conquerors. 


creaſed the flame. 


Proceedings 


in pari:a- 
mut. 


outs. 


Te} Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 331. 


(1 | 


1 


"HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


The affairs of Ircland had ſcarce aſſumed the. ay. 
pearance of ſettlement, under the prudent manage. 
mend of the Duke of Ormonde, when the intereſt of 
that kingdom received a fatal blow, from an a of 
the parliament of England. 
though prudent 1n their regulations at home, ſeem 
never to have underſtood the art of governing their 
Fond of domeſtic freedom, they 
carried frequently tyranny and oppreſſion abroad, and 
endangered the loſing by injuſtice what they had ob- 
The ſeverity of their government 
contributed more to deprive them of the continental 
dominions of the family 
arms of France ; and the peculiar ſituation of Ireland 
ſecured its dependance, and not the mildneſs of the 
In the year 1666, a bill was paſſed for 
reſtraining the importation of Iriſh cattle ; an act pe. 
culiarly hard, as Ireland had ſcarce any other article 
for foreign commerce, The violence of the country- 
gentlemen, who aſcribed the ſudden fall of the rents to 
the importation of proviſions from abroad, overcame 
the King's ſolicitations, and ſuperſeded all arguments. 
The intrigues of Buckingham ana Lord Aſhley, who 
wiſhed to diſturb Ormonde in his government, in- 
The King who had diſcovered an | 
inclination to refuſe his aſſent to the bill, was ſwayed 
from his purpoſe, by his fears that the commons would 
give no ſupply; a circumſtance which weighed more 
with Charles, than the intereſt of his Iriſh ſubje&s, 
Ormonde employed the year 1667 in alleviating the 
diſtreſs brought upon Ireland by this impolitic law ; 
* hich, in the iſſue, became favourable to the inhabi- 
tants, by forcing them to apply with greater induſtry 
to articles more ſuitable than cattle for commerce [c]. 
The parliament of England, according to their ad- 
journment, met on the "yy of February, 1668; 
and, on the tenth; the King made a ſpeech to both 
He demanded a ſupply of money [D]. The 
commons heard the firſt with ſatisfaction; to the lat- 
ter they made no reply, The bad humour excited by 
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the King's indulgence to the non- conformiſts; a mea- III. 


ſure which he had adopted to gain popularity. Inſtedd . 


CHARLES H. 25 105 
the misfortunes of the laſt year had been increaſed by CHA P, 


of thanking him as uſual, for his ſpeech, the com- 1668, 


mons addreſſed him to iſſue a proclamation, to enforce 


E obedience to the act of uniformity; - They reſumed 


their inquiries into the late miſcarriages, Charles 
urged in vain, in repeated meſſages, the preſſure of 


his debts, in vain, the neceſſity of fitting out a fleet 


in conſequence of his engagements to his allies. The 
commons were deaf to- his requeſts. Buckingham, 


who had promiſed to manage their leaders, was 


found deſtitute of influence. He could inflame them 
againſt the crown; but he had not talents to ſoothe | 
tdem into a compliance with the deſires of the 
King. Brounker, on the evidence of Sir John Har- 
man, was expelled the houſe, and ordered to be 
impeached, for bringing to that officer pretended 
commands from the Duke of Vork to lower the ſails, 
after the battle near Southwold Bay. Commiſſioner 
Pett was impeached [E]. The inquiry, however, 
though carried on with ſeeming ſpirit, produced no 
ſignal puniſnments. The houſe was more eager in 
giving its full force to the act of uniformity, than in 
animadverting with ſeverity upon the authors of the 
late miſcarriages. The King, at length, iſſued a pro- 
camation againſt ſeQaries ; and the commons, in re- 
turn, gaye a ſupply of three hundred and ten thouſand 
pounds, by an impoſition on wines and other liquors. 
On the ninth of May, both houſes adjourned to the 
eleventh of Auguſt. Tort 2c | 


upon the kingdom. London had riſen with luftre 
ſtom its aſhes. A favourable ſeaſon had diffuſed 
plenty through the nation. Even plots and conſpira- 
ies had ceaſed to be named. The ſectaries ſuccumb- 
ed under the rigour of the act of uniformity. The 
epublicans loſt their hopes in the careleſs diſſoluteneſs 
of the times. Diſſipation and intemperate pleaſures 
ſeigned at court. | Amuſements, which, degenerated 


s 
| : 


. 5 [2] Journals, May 9. | 


into 


7 


An unuſual tranquillity ſucceeded the calamities R general 
vhich had fallen, in the courſe of the laſt three years, **>4=lity- 
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II. 
1668. 


Intrigues, 


HA P. into profligacy, prevailed among the people. Chania 
WYN. of wit and humour. The Counteſs of Caſtlemaiz, 


lewdneſs were ſeen in every form; and, as if example 


but vice. The King leaving London, made a pro- 


bg 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


divided his time between women of beauty, and mes 


diveſting herſelf of the jealouſy of her ſex, retaineq, 
with the charms of others, the influence which he; 
own had'loſt[F]. A Buckingham and a Rocheſter 
qualifying, by the vivacity of their genius, the ſeve 
rity and even coarſeneſs of their wit, became the 
King's inſeparable companions. Debauchery ang 


of ſenſuality and riot were not ſufficient to corrupt the 
manners of the people, the preſs teemed with licen 
tious publications, and the ſtage exhibited nothing by 


greſs through a great part of the kingdom. In the 
inland towns he refigned himſelf to pleaſure ; but i 
the ſea- ports his amuſement was to Examine nau 
affairs; a ſubject which he well underſtood. + Not 


withſtanding the diſſoluteneſs of his manners, Charls beg 
promoted trade, loved the ſciences,” and encouragei thro 
the arts. His appetite for pleaſure rendered him pw latte 
digal. His polnical meanneſs ſprung from profuſion Brif 
During theſe ſcenes of riot and pleaſure at court, Py 
faction and intrigue prevailed in the cabinet. Buc n 
ingham and Arlington, having removed Clarendan, Ng 
began to undermine Sir William me whoſe tz aha 
tents they feared. Though he had oppoſed the chan * 
cellor, he was ſtill in the intereſt of the Duke o Th, 
York, who had declared his opinion of his being the Oy 
only man fit for the office of miniſter [G J. Bucking Buc 
ham turned the whole force of his wit againſt Coven "ing 
try. The latter afterwards ſent him a challenge IH 6 
and the Duke, more ready to give an affront than 18 |. 
defend his honour, complained to the King. Cover of 7 
try was diſmiſſed from all his employments. The ak 
jealouſy of the miniſtry concerning the Duke of Vor mich 
mfluence continued, though his power had declined, "ing 
He had offended his brother, by ſpeaking in fayour d conf. 
his father-in-law. He had irritated his principal {er il 

i Ah = 


rx] Rovign to Lewis XIV. May 21, R 
Le] James II. 1668. rn | 
| Nuo ] Yap . 


Lants, by openly affirming in the houſe of lords, that CH AP: 

| "a Ae charge againſt Clarendon was falſe, ma- II. 
licious, and groundleſs. But no inſinuations of dan]. 
ger from his brother could have much weight with 

che King. He knew that the Duke's high ideas of 

the indefeaſible rights of monarchy were a ſufficient 

ſecurity for his loyalty. They tried, by mortifica» 
tons in the department of the admiralty, to force 

him to reſign. Oſborne and Lyttelton, two of their 

adherents, were, without the. ceremony of ſpeaking 

to the Duke, made treaſurers of the navy,” though 

they had chiefly managed the charge againſt Claren-. 

don in the houſe of commons. They placed their 

own friends and dependents in other lucrative em- 

ployments, in oppoſition to officers of merit recom- 

mended by the Duke. They intended ta diſband his 

troop of horſe- guards; they endeavoured to diveſt him 

of the command of his regiment of foot. They even 

began to form plans for excluding him from the 

throne, by procuring a divorce for the King. In the 

latter ſcheme, their chief engine was the Earl of 

Briſtol, who, on account of Clarendon, was the Duke's 

mortal foe [1]. "0 | | | 

. To prevent for ever the return of Clarendon, Bucks ,y,;a the 
Ingham and Arlington endeavoured to annihilate his 
party, by diſplacing his relations and. friends. Some 
were depriyed of their offices, others ſuſpended from 
performing the functions of their ſeveral employments. 
Thoſe who. contributed to ruin the late chancellor 
were rewarded with the ſpoils of his adherents. 
Buckingham baving purchaſed, in the month of May, 
the office of maſter of the horſe of the Duke of Al- 
bemarle, added the weight of an oſtenſible office to 
his ſecret influence in the cabinet. In the month 
of July, he fell upon the Duke of Ormonde, Cla- 
rendon's moſt intimate friend. He procured a com- 
miſſion to be ifſued to inquire into the mal-admini- 
ſtration of the Iriſh revenue [K]; and, in frequent 
conferences with the Earl of Grrery, a man of more 
adilities than integrity, concerted meaſures to diſmiſs 
Ormonde from the government of Ireland. Morrice, 
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CHAP. who had been ſecretary of ſtate ever ſince the Rö 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


II. ftoration, was turned out of office, by the intrigus 5 
of Buckingham, to make room for Sir John Trev Wi Tho 
1668. who had formerly ſerved Cromwell. Trevor owe Wl 5 
his place to Lady Harvey, a woman of wit and in inn 

trigue, who poſſeſſed the favour of Buckingham an 3. 

5 Arlington. Every meaſure was undertaken by the g MF 
miniſtry that might diſtreſs their enemies, and ftrength _ 

en their own intereſt, by providing for their friends [1], op 8 

Duke of © Lord Aſhley, who now began to diſplay his tu. "h 
York, lents for intrigue, adhered to the ſecret meaſures of {i 
Buckingham. Arlington, artful in the midſt of hi WW 

natural timidity, counteracted Buckingham's influence, Wr 

though he adopted his ſchemes. Both were intent N 

upon each other's ruin. Arlington ſeemed at laſt u eme 

prevail. Though they joined in their plans of mor. deſig 


obſtinacy. Buckingham, in the month of December, 
| ſecretly ſignified his wiſh of being well with the 


tifying the Duke of York, they were afraid of hi 


Duke. But that Prince rejected his offers, for for- 
mer breaches of faith. This repulſe added reſentment 
to the fears of Buckingham. He endeavoured to in- 
ſinuate to Charles the facility of divorcing his Queen, 
Briſtol, ever precipitate and violent in the proſecu- 
tion of favourite ſchemes, propoſed a journey iato 
Italy, to find a new wife for the King among the 
daughters of the Duke of Parma [MJ]. Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman, the lord keeper, was conſulted concern- 
ing the legality of a divorce. Dr. Burnet was 
afterwards employed to write in its favour | N].— 
The Earl of Carliſle and Lord Aſhley were 
propoſing to the King to own the legitimacy of 
the Duke 1 Monmouth. Their averſion to the 
Duke of York, or their fear of his reſentment” for 
tlie fall of Clarendon, turned againſt him the whole 
intrigues of the party [o]. His connection with vir 
William Coventry, whole talents, as has been ob- 
ſerved, they teared, added to their eagerneſs to break 
the influence, which his induſtry in buſineſs, moto 


[+] James II. 1668. [M] Ibid, 1669. 


9 


dan an opinion of his abilities, had eſtabliſhed in C H AP. 
| the mind of the King. | |; 1 


gu Buckingham and Aſhley [P], who never loved &i- WWW 
vor, ner of the royal brothers, extended their deſigns be- EY . 
wel BY yond the poſſeſſion of preſent power. The contempt monde ail 
in nich Charles expreſſed, upon many occaſions, for miſled. 

an the former, had kindled a reſentment in his breaſt 

the equal to the impatience of all authority, which the 

gt latter derived from a ſpirit naturally reſtleſs. The 

[1] phlegmatic diſpoſition of the Duke was as diſagree- 

ta able to Buckingham, as his avowed diſlike to thoſe 

es who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt his family 


was terrible to Aſhley. To open a field for their 


ence, ambition, they thought it expedient to remove the 
atem old cavaliers from offices of the firſt truſt. None 
ft to remained in a capacity more ſuitable to thwart their 
mor. 


deſigns, than the Duke of Ormonde, who had added 


f hi ine advantage of a high character to an inviolable at- 
nder, tachment to the royal family. Attacks had been al- 
| the ready made on his management of the revenue of 
r for- ireland; he was now to be deprived of his govern- 
ment 


ent. The Duke of Vork interpoſed his declining 
influence in vain [Q ]. Even the perſonal regard which 


Veen. 'harles entertained for Ormonde, yielded to the ve- 
fecu- emence of Buckingham. Arlington, from ties of 
into riendſhip, adhered for ſome time to the lord lieute- 
g the ant ; but the eaſineſs of his temper, and, at length, 
lando is inherent timidity prevailed. He began to liſten 
1CCrN« 


o the ſolicitations of Lady Harvey and Sir John 


| revor [R]. He ſuccumbed to the threats of Buck- 
N].— ieham. Ormonde was diſmiſſed with a compliment, 
Weile the King. Lord Robertes, who had fought againſt 
cy of is father, ſucceeded a noble perſon, who had ſerv- 


d his family with the utmoſt fidelity for thirty 


it for years [s]. | 
"_— Buckingham, having removed Ormonde, turned his Violence of 
th dl 


hole influence and policy againſt the Duke of York. Bucking- 
thout afking permiſſion from the King, he endea- 


cured to find a ſucceſſor for his brother, as lord 


y Ie] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 337. 
W [0] James H. 2669. [u] Ibid. 


Ls] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. 


high- 
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HA P. high-admiral. On the eighteenth of April, he wey 

II. to Newhall in Eſſex, where Albemarle, then declir. 

WY ing in his health, reſided; and propoſed to him © 
$609. reſign the command of the army and to accept ty 

admiralty. Albemarle refuſing to conſent to eithe; 

was aſſailed through the influence of his wife. The 

Ducheſs of Buckingham and Lady Harvey met y 

perſuade. her to promote their views; but in vain 

The nation were equally aſtoniſhed at Buckingham 

confidence and influence. It will hereafter. appex, 

that he was the dupe of a maſter whom he 5 

to command. Charles was no ſtranger to his cha 

rater. The brilliancy of his wit rendered him fon 

of Buckingham's company; yet he deſpiſed his uy 

derſtanding, hated his temper, and laughed at his fol 

lies [TJ. But he had entered into councils, whey 

want of principle became more uſeful in ſervant, 

than either ability or integrity. His ſecret meaſure, 

however, had not yet arrived at any degree of my 

turity. A profligacy, which had obtained the name 

of pleaſure, and intrigues about places of profit aut 

truſt, ſeemed to employ the whole attention of de 

King and miniſtry. Parliament had been ſo back 

ward ih giving money, that their attendance was nat 

deſired. eſtic buſineſs went round, in the com- 

mon circle of office. Tranquillity prevailed in ſo- 

reign affairs. The careleſſneſs of the King ſeemei 

to encreale, - when he was forming chains for his 

people; and conſpiring with France againſt the un 

dependence of Europe. 1 1 

AR agzinſt The bad ſucceſs of the conference at the Savoy, 

ccnventicles diſcouraged not Charles from forming new _ proje 

of a comprehenſion, The favour ſhewn by the cout 

to the Preſbyterians, had enabled them-to hold, wit 

a degree of openneſs, their aſſemblies ; notwithſtand- 

ing the ſeverity of the act of .uniformity [ul. I 

Orlando Bridgeman and Sir Mathew Hale were dt 

rected to frame ſuch a bill, as might give, by la, 

that liberty of conſcience, which was .now derived 

from a precarious indulgence. Secret meetings Welt 


Cr) James II. 1668. Cu] Rapin, vol. ii. p. 655 


CHARLES I. FT 


ö held with the heads of the Preſbyterians ; but the CHAP. 
; hierarchy began to be alarmed. The averſion of par- I. 


| to flament to all condeſcenſion on the ſubje& of reli» WWW 
t the gion Was known; and the affair was dropt. The 1669. 
ther, King ſtood in need of money; and it was not pru- 

The dent to irritate the commons. The two houſes, af- 


ter a receſs of ſeventeen months, met at Weſtminſter, 
on the nineteenth of October [x]. Charles demand- 


am ed a ſupply. He recommended an union with Scot- 

pear, and. Lhe lord-keeper enlarged on both points ;— 

edel but the commons made no reply. They brought 

cha back to their houſe the bad humour in which they 

fon had adjourned. They entered upon the examination 

sur of public accounts. They reſumed. their intolerance 

s fol N againſt non-conformiſts, The bill to ſuppreſs conven- 

where BW ticles was paſſed, with a clauſe, that the judges ſhould 

van, interpret any doubts in the ſenſe againſt the non- con- 

ſures, WY formiſts. In their zeal for the church, they made a 

f mz WY breach on the eſtabliſhed maxim, that, in all criminal 

name WW proſecutions, the law ſhould incline to mercy [ v]. 

it and The public buſineſs was retarded, by a renewal of Proceedings 
ff the a former quarrel between the two houſes [Z]. Skin-in parlia- 
back ner, a conſiderable: merchant in London, had in the ent. 
ras da preceding ſeſſion, carried a complaint againſt the 

com-: Eaſt-India company, by petition, before the Lords, 

in fe. and he was relieved in coſts and damages to the 

ſeemel BW amount of five thouſand pounds. The taking cog- 

for u nizance of a ſubje& of property, without an appeal 

he ir from an inferior court, was deemed by the commons 

WF unprecedented and dangerous. They voted Skinner, 

Sao upon a breach of privilege, into the cuſtody of the 

projects i ſcrjeant at arms; they paſſed a reſolution, that who- 

e coun ever ſhould: put in execution the decree of the lords, 

d, wi ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liber- 

th ſtan" ties of the commons of England. In the midſt of 

7]. Au this ferment the parliament roſe. - They brought 


vere dr 
dy law, 

derived 
gs were 


back the ſame animoſity into their - preſent ſeſſion. 
The King, however, by the advice of Lord Aſh- 
ley [A], put an end to the diſpute, by prevailing with 


= [x] Journals, OR. . 0h | 

. 653 [v] Stiernhook de Jure vet. lib. Þ Lz] Journals. 

Deli [4] James II. 1669. £7408 
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— td 
| 1670; 


were not yet ripe for ſuch a meaſure ; and the de F bi 


Death and 
character. 


To direct the meaſures of a people, when they ad 
mate addreſs nor extenſive talents. The machine of 


it may be conducted by any hand. The ſituation 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
both houſes to eraze their whole proceedings on 
Skinner's affair. The parliament was prorogued, on 
the eleventh of December [BJ. They met again, jj 
better humour, on the fourteenth of February. Foy 
hundred thouſand pounds were granted to the King, 


Commiſſioners ' were appointed to treat, concerning 
an union between England and Scotland. But thing 


fo | 
Witte 

long 
Wo uill 
rem. 
muſt 

of re 


8 vaniſhed - into air. : | : t by 
On the third of January 1670, after a linger 

illneſs, George Marie Duke 4 Albemarle, dd, n _ 
the ſixty-firſt: year of his age [J. This extraordi. 105 
nary perſon has been variouſly repreſented by writ 
ers; a circumſtance . not ſurprizing, in a country 
where character is too often meaſured by the ſtand- WM... 
ard of political prejudice. His claim to - perſonal han 
courage, to military ſkill, to prudence in his mes- eine 
ſures and moderation in his views, is by no par 
denied; though it ſhall always be queſtioned, whe- 
ther he owed ſo much to his abilities as to fortune. 


His en 


etain 
bers 


under the awe of an army, requires neither conſum: 
government, in ſuch a caſe, becomes ſo ſimple, that 


of Monk was, however, more delicate than that of 
many others, whoſe fortune it was to command na- 
tions by the terrors of the ſword. When he march- 
ed from Scotland with fix thouſand men, more than ofuſie 


forty thouſand veterans were in the hands of his ene- obli 
mies in England. But his coolneſs and deliberation, com 


were more than a match for the undeciſive enthu- his 


of the Duke 
of Albe- 
marle. 


ſiaſm of Fleetwood; and he derived from his juſtice Wy th. 
and influence with the ſoldiers, what the more ſplen- kely 1 
did abilities of Lambert could never command. mou 
The high ſituation which enabled Monk to re- dis 
eſtabliſh monarchy, was a diſadvantage to his cha- rural 
racter, after the Reſtoration. Calculated more »for Wh relic 
the field than the court he carried an aukwardnels luce t 
in his manner, which leſſened his dignity. The flight With a f 
companions of a gay and diſſolute Monarch were apt eme 
x © | 2431 1490 5 urce 
[8] Journals. [oe] Skinner's Monk. hich, 

"hs to Vor. 


ns u 
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on io pat the worſt conſtructions upon a deportment ſo C H A P. 
on aitferent from their own. His taciturnity was no II. 
in onger aſcribed to prudence, his frugality was diſtin?.W].;. 
out cuiſhed by the name of avarice, his diſregard to ce- 1670. 
ing, remony denominated clowniſhneſs. The King, it 
ins WW nuſt be confeſſed, never deviated from thoſe marks 


ing f reſpect, which he owed to him for the poſſeſſion 
de» e his throne. The Duke was admitted always to 
is moſt ſecret councils, Recourſe was had to his 
ring Prudence in domeſtic tumults, to his valour in fo- 
b in eign war. Though the part which he had acted 
ri. aiſed the reſentment of many individuals, he always 
viite etained the affections of the people; and the whiſ- 


ntry ers of a few were loſt in the ſound of public ap- 
and. Plauſe. He was, upon the whole, a good rather 


onal han a great man; more ſtee from vice than poſ- 


mer icing ſplendid virtues. Eaſily led by the counſels 
arty f others, he was under the abſolute dominion: of a 
whe- Wife, neither remarkable for her beauty, nor amiable 
une. n her diſpoſition; and to her ought, perhaps, to be 
y act WWcribed, that bias to intereſt, which has, with a de- 
ſum» re of juſtice, ſtigmatized the memory of her huſ- 
ne of and with ſome acts of meanneſs and avarice. 
chat The death of the Duke ef Albemarle, joined to King chang- 
ation e fall of Clarendon and the removal of Ormonde, es his mea- 


at of 
| na» 
arch- 
than 
ENG 
ation, 
nthu- 
uſtice 
ſplen- 


ad left a fair field for the new ſchemes which Charles 


obliged to obtain money from a parſimonious houſe 
commons, had induced him to ſearch for relief 


that ſupplies, already unwillingly granted, were 
kely to become ſtill more uncertain, from the ill- 


0 umours which had crept, through the careleſneſs 
o fe- 


his own government, into parliament. Though 
cha- {Wſtural] mbiti loved the poſſeſſion of 
ly unambitious, he loved the polleſhon of power 
e elieve his wants; and to put an end to a depen- 
rdnels 


nce that hurt his pride. 'Theſe reaſons, together 


flight With a ſecret affection for the Romiſh religion, which 
re aft BS emertained, amidſt all his profligacy, became the 


urce of his connection with France: a ſcheme 


to er. I. 1 "06 


ems to have ſecretly adopted before this period 
he diſtreſs brought upon his finances by his own n 
rofuſion, the mean ſhifts by which he was frequent- 


ich, in more ſteady hands, might have endanger- 


ures, 


his pecuniary neceſſities from another quarter. He 
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114 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CH AP. ed the liberties of his ſubjects; and as it was then 
Il. thought, the independence of Europe. But Charly 
vwvanted perſeverance, and Lewis abilities. Tbocgt 


Secret eue The triple league, deemed the beſt meaſure d 


— — triple Charles, was in part the fruit of one of his work 


1670. both were men of ſplendid talents, and provided wich 
à convenient abſence of principle, both were as igno. 
rant of their own reſources, as they were of the ſlay 
of the: neighbouring powers. Neither, perhaps, wy 


ſincere ; neither, at leaſt, meant the half of why 


they reſpeRively propoſed; Charles hoped to dering 
an immediate ſupply, from the eagerneſs of Lewis; 
ambition; and Lewis expected, from the avarice d 
Charles, his acquieſcence in his own views up 
Flanders. Schemes, begun in folly, were deſtinedty 
end in misfortune. Lewis, in his purſuit of glory, 
was covered with diſgrace. Charles, in his eagerneh 
to relieve. his wants, added freſn diſtreſs to his for- 
mer neceſſities. * 


ſchemes. Inſtead of ſtopping the conqueſts of France, 
it was calculated to extend them, by forcing Leni 
into an alliance with England. The afcendant 0- 
tained by Buckingham ſo unexpectedly: in the ſum. 
mer of 1667, proceeded perhaps from the opinion 
which Charles entertained of his being an uſeful in- 
ſtrument in his new; adopted deſigns. Purſued by 
meſſengers and warrants in the month of March, in 


the Tower in June, in July leading the cabinet— 


All this could not have happened through mere es- 
price. Some ſecret motive muſt. have induced the 
King to truſt his councils in the hands of mat 
whoſe talents, in any ferious buſineſs, he always de 
piſed [E]. Charles it is now known, made attempts to- 
ward a cloſe conneQion with France before he finil 
ed the Dutch war. To gain the confidence of Lewis, 


he had agreed to the French invaſion of Spanill! 


Flinders. His ſiſter, the Ducheſs of Orleans; wi 
partly truſted with the projects of Charles. She wa 


intimate with Buckingham, and he probably became 
acquainted with all that fhe knew of the connection 
between Charles and Lewis. The influence whici 


[E] James II. 


he 


he 


he. gained was at once the reward of his preſent ſe- C 
W crecy, and an inducement to future ſervices, The 
ſudden change in the King toward Clarendon, pro- WWW 


ceeded perhaps from the ſame ' cauſe. He could not 


Scruſt that miniſter in an affair which, in its conſe- 


quences, muſt infallibly either ruin the authority of 
the crown or the liberties of the people. The in- 


Wfuence of a miſtreſs, the elamouts of the chancellor's 
Wenemies would perhaps have failed, could the King 


truſt him in his new meaſures. When he fell, 


Charles advanced without interruption in his favour- 
ite ſcheme. But Lewis was cold in his anſwers, and 


the triple league was formed [F]. 
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HAP. 


II. 


1670. 


The "= alliance was fcarce ſigned, when the secret nego. 


King and 


uckingham began to renew their applica- tations with 


ions to France with an eagerneſs which, for ſome France. 


time, defeated their views. The' whole of the year 
1663 paſſed in fruitleſs negociations. The King of 
France either diſtruſted the fincerity of Charles, or 
he had not yet opened his eyes to the advantages of 
an alliance which involved him in an immediate ex- 
pence. The enthuſiaſm' of the Duke of York, who 
now was a convert to the Romiſh faith, though not 
formally reconciled to that communion, ſuggeſted to 
his brother the means of gaining Lewis to his own 
jews. In a private meeting, held in the Duke's. 
cloſet on the twenty-fifth of January, 1669, where 


the King, the Duke, the Earl of Arlington, the 


Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Sir Thomas Clif- 
ford were preſent, Charles declared his zeal for the 
catholic religion [Id]. The reſult of the conſultation 
was, that to promote the faith in his kingdoms, a 
ſtrict union ſhould be made with France. This change 
in the object of the negotiation rendered it neceſſa- 
ry to drop Buckingham [AH], who in his diſbelief of 
al religion, forgot not his averſion to the church of 
ome, The fame reaſon which obliged the King 


to remove Buckingham from the management of the 


tteaty, induced him to truſt it to men of very dif- 


br) Charles II. to Ducheſs of Orleans, Jan. 23, 1668. | 
8 James II. 1669. — 
4] Charles II. to Dutheſs of Orleans, March 22, 1669. 
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CH AP. ferent principles. The Lord Arundel, a rigid Ro. 


II. 


1670. 


Converſion Ihe Duke of Vork, who had been long wayet- 
of the Duke: : I 


of York. 


Arlington, a concealed papiſt, and Clifford, who ayoy: 


His averſion to the principles of ſectaries, whom he 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


man Catholic, was ſent to the court of France. 


ed his attachment to the Romiſh religion, managed 
at firſt the negotiation in the cabinet, and were a 
terwards, with Sir Richard Bealling, an enthuſiaſt in 
the ſame faith, appointed commiſſioners,,to carry the 
treaty to a concluſion. , Colbert de Croifly, who 
ſoon after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle came t 
England, managed it on the part of France [u]. 
e ing on the point of religion, was now completely 
reconciled to the church of Rome. That unfortws 
nate prince, who, from a conceited obſtinacy, affed. 
ed to be guided by, reaſon in his opinions, ſuffer 
himſelf to be argued out of his ſmall remains of Pro- 
teſtaniſm by the ſmooth ſophiſtry of Father Sy mon, 
a bigotted Jeſuit [1]. Serious and melancholy in his 
diſpoſition, his mind was adapted by nature for ſu- 
perſtition. During his exile he zealouſly adhered to 
the Proteſtant faith. Ardent and almoſt an enthu- 
ſiaſt in all his ſpeculative opinions, he, in conſequence 
of a letter from his brother, inſiſted with vehemence 
that the Duke of Glouceſter ſhould be removed from 
his mother, on account of a report that ſhe endea- 
voured to entice him to the religion of Rome [x]. 


deemed: the irreconcilable enemies of monarchy, in- 
clined him firſt to a ſyſtem of faith, favourable to: 
the quiet deſpotiſm which he ſo paſſionately loved. 
The converſion of Turenne is ſaid to have had its 
weight with his wavering mind; that great com- 
mander being one of the few characters whom be 
eſteemed and admired. A change ſo fatal to his fa 
mily, but, in the reſult, beneficial to his county, 
happened in the year 1669, Had the Duke of York 
continued a Proteſtant, the monarchy would have be- 
come abſolute through his perſeverance and obſtinacy, 
qualities which ſupplied in him the place of great 
abilities and firmneſs of mind. 1 


[u] James II. 1669. U 
Lx J Charles II, to the Duke of York, MS. The 
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The fecret negotiation employed the attention of C H AP. 


che Popiſh junto throughout the year 1669. The II. 


OW 

— W-:gerneſs of Charles to receive two hundred thou 
e if. and pounds, as the price of his converſion was coun- 1670. 
in eracted by that of Lewis to begin with the Dutch 

y the ar. Notwithſtanding the enthuſiaſm of the latter, 

who e ſubmitted it, upon the preſent occaſion, to his 


Policy. He believed Charles to be ſincere, at the 


5 4 | 
]. y ime that he himſelf . was the dupe of his avarice. 
ayers Ile thought that a precipitate declaration of his re- 
etc sion would fill his hands with too much buſineſs 
ort: t home, to be in a condition to aid his ally abroad. 
Fea. But Charles was obſtinate. The money for his con. 
Fr erſion was to be received before his declaration for 
Pro. WF opery, and he endeavoured to conceal the Impa- 
nons, ence of his neceſſities under a zeal for the Romiſh 
n bas aith, To put an end to the procraſtinations of 
* fo ewis, Charles played off another engine on his 
ed to veakneſs. He inſtructed his reſident at the Hague 
nihu: o haſten the acceſſion of the Emperor and Spain to 
vence be triple alliance. De Pomponne, the ambaſſador | ' 
nence f France to the States, informed his maſter of the 
from Woncluſion of this formidable alliance. Lewis was 
nde: armed. From being cold in the negotiation, he 
[x], eme 2 ſuitor z; and the treaty was concluded in 7 
m be Ihe yan of the preſent year. In the mean time, 
„in. barles, to keep ſecret his agreement with France, 
le to affered Buckingham, and his own fiſter the Ducheſs 
loved, f Orleans, who were abſolute ſtrangers to the agree. 
ad its rent already ſigned, to carry on a mock treaty ; 
com- bile, at the ſame time, he kept this mock treaty 
m be ſecret from the Duke of York and the Earl of 
his - Arlington (L]. DOE, th ” 
unty, WI Though Lewis had, in conſequence of the firſt nucker; of 
York eement, paid a part of the two hundred thouſand —— | 
ve be nds a-year, ſtipulated to be given to Charles, he ©9955 t9 
He elolved to make one other experiment upon that prince, England. 
great o induce him to begin with the Dutch war. To ac- 
hs ompliſh this purpoſe, he ſent the Ducheſs of Orleans 
0 england. That princeſs undertook the journey 
th eagerneſs, having entertained ſome hopes that her 
The LJ] James II. 1669. 
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CHAP. 


II. 


and her own addreſs [L J. 


1670. 


Conference 
at Dover. 


HISTORY OF GREAT. BRITAIN. 


brother would retain her in England, where ſhe woyl} 
be ſure of governing every thing, through his eaſineſ 
The Duke of York, ei 
ther jealous of his ſiſter's influence, or averſe to 
Dutch war, which he foreſaw would involve the crow 
in difficulties, and throw the King upon the mercy 
parliament, obſtructed with all his art the projectel 
journey of the Ducheſs. He, however, failed in his 
views. The French King, having made a progreſs to 
view his conqueſts in Flanders, in the month of My, 
the princeſs paſſed the channel to Doyer, where ſhe 
was met, on the ſixteenth, by the King her brother [u) 

The Duke of York was detained in London, by the 
public buſineſs, two days after the King joined his 
ſiſter at Dover. Before the Duke arrived in that place, 
ſhe had perſuaded Charles to begin with the Duck 
war [N]. The Duke argued againſt this ſcheme. fl 


_ urged the unprepared ſtate of the navy. He repreſent 


ed that a war would leave the crown in the mercy d 
parliament, who, he might be aſſured, would not (up 
port a meaſure which they had not adviſed. Beſide, 
that an avowed concert with France would break al 
the views of the King at home, before they were ripe 
for execution [0]. Charles inſiſted, that the cuſtoms, 
which yielded annually fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
would be ſufficient, without any application to parlia 
ment, to maintain a fleet of fifty ſail ; which, with 


thirty to be furniſhed by France, would be able to 


oppoſe the whole power of the Dutch at ſea. The 
Duke argued againſt the ſufficiency of that force in 
vain. Charles was obſtinate [J. It is even affirmed, 


that he communicated to his iiſter the n of bis 


promiſe with regard to his declaration for Popeij. 
L entertain,” ſaid he, “a good opinion of the Ca- 
tholic religion and its profeſſors. The latter are thc 
beſt ſubjects for monarchy ; but I am not ſo well ſatis 
fied, either with the former, or with my own condition, 
as to make it my faith [R]. This declaration, if then 


made, was probably ſincere. During his health and 


[L] James II. 1670. [1M] MS. conference. 

[x] James II. 1670. lo] Ibid. [r] Ibid, 

[2] Conference at Dover, MS. 5 
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oull AY vigour, without any outrage on truth, Charles might CH A P. 
inen have made the ſame declaration againſt any religion. II. 
„e On the firſt of June, the mock treaty, the ſame in wo 
to : bubſtance with that already concluded, except in the _ 1670. 
om article of the King's religion, was ſigned at Dover. It TT con» 
cy of had been ſtipulated in the firſt treaty, that Charles, to ; 
ee) WW (upport himſelf in his declaration for Popery, ſhould 
1 by receive two hundred thouſand pounds from the King of 
fs to: Prance: one half to be paid three months from the 
May, ratification of the treaty, and the other three months 
e ſhe WW after the expiration of that time. In the preſent treaty, 
Cube triple alliance, in ſo far as it concerned the in- 
y the WY forcement of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was to 
du remain inviolable. But, in caſe the King of Spain 
lace, WW ſhould die without iſſue, his dominions were to be 
uch (divided between the contracting powers. Minorca, 
de Oftend, and all Spaniſh America, were to fall to the 
efent. bot of Charles. All the territories of Spain in Europe 
rey of Wi vere to be aſſigned to Lewis, To facilitate the com- 
t lu: pletion of this grand object of the treaty, war was to 
ſides, be declared againſt the Dutch; and their dominions, 
ak all Mater a proviſion made for the Prince of Orange, were 
e rigs e be ceded to France; except the iſlands W alkeron, 
toms, L Ecluſe, and Caſſante, together with all the ports to 
,unds Maeſland-Sluys, reſerved for the King of England [s]. 
,arlia- o enable Charles to exert his force with vigour, a | 
with i ſubſiay of eight hundred thouſand pounds was to be 
Je to BY annually paid by France, during this eventual war. In g 
The the caſe of the deceaſe of the King of Spain, both the : 
rce in Wh contracting powers were t) join, at their own proper | 
rmed, expence, to ſubject his American dominions to Eng- 1 
of bis Und; but Charles was to receive three pounds twelve | 
oper}. ſhillings a»-month for each man to be employed by ſea ö 
je Ca. n reducing the Spaniſh territories in Europe under the N 
re the dominion of the French King. £2 ES. | 
1 fatis Such was the treaty with France. The conditions, Reflecdions. | 
dition, Wi mough known to many individuals, remained long a k 
f then i ſecret from the public. Though Charles ought to de- | 0 | 


— 


me no reputation from the part which he acted, it was 


th and 
evident that Lewis was the dupe of his deſigns. Had 
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C HA P. the government of England been as deſpotic in its co 


II. 


A quſe the King of having neglected the intereſts of h 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


nothi 
L to Vi 


ſtitution as that of France, it would be difficult to 3; ; 
ber 


1670. ſubjects. By annihilating the trade of Holland wig Jang! 

its independence, England, from its peculiar advantage, Wi that 

might be ſuppoſed to command the commerce of I Mi whe! 

rope; whilſt the wealth of America would provide WW who 

with reſources, which might for ever defeat the deſign ¶ preſs 

of France againſt its power. But commerce is neith ſuſpe 

to be acquired by violence, nor kept by force; the! 

the danger of American treaſures had been even the to he 

aſcertained, by their effect on Spain. In the moſt flu. i brott 

tering light, the object of this treaty would prove, i lame 

the end, of no real advantage to the Engliſh nation; conn 

and it would, in the mean time, moſt certainly deprive I *ign: 

them of their political freedom. The infdependenc had! 

on parliament, which the poſſeſſion of treaſure might to D 

have given to the King, muſt have rendered the mo- {WWjoun 

narchy abſolute ; an abje& ſyſtem of government un bete 

der any ſovereign, but inſupportable under a carel Lewi 

and diſſolute prince. The King, however, ' extendel friend 

not his principal views ſo far. Too indolent in hi cores 

character, and e. in his diſpoſition, preſent His | 

relief from his diſtreſſes was with him a greater objed Nance 

than future advantage, Though the King of Spain but,! 

was ſickly, he might live many years; and Charls, 0 Et 

by recent experience, had been convinced, that to re bat 

duce the Dutch would at leaſt be a taſk of difficulty. 

Death ofthe The Ducheſs of Orleans did not long ſurvive the lx 
Duchels of ſigning of a treaty finiſhed by her addreſs. She died 


Orleans. 


neſs of a few hours. The ſuddenneſs of her death 


at St. Cloud, on the thirtieth of June [ui, after an il. 


created a ſuſpicion of poiſon; but it was found, upon 
opening her body, in the preſence of the Engliſh am- 
baſſador, and an Engliſh phyſician and ſurgeon, that 
there was no foundation for the report [x]. To an 
uncommon degree of beauty and gracefulneſs of perſon; 
ſhe joined the moſt alluring qualities of the mind. 


Her good ſenſe could be only equalled by her addreß, 


and the clearneſs of her underſtanding ſurpaſſed by 


Lol Hiſt, de France, 1670, [x] James II. 160. 
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nothing but her greatneſs of ſoul. She was a ſtranger CH AP. 


to vanity, but full of that excuſable pride which guards 
ner ſex from meanneſs, There was a ſweetneſs in her 
language, and a lively delicacy in her converſation, 


that gained her the hearts of all that heard her; and 
when ſhe expired, ſhe left ſcarce a dry eye in a court 
who are always thought to feel leſs than they ex- 
preſs VJ. The openneſs of her manner rendered her 


W ſuſpected of an inclination to gallantry; and Lewis 


the Fourteenth was ſaid to have carried his attention 


to her beyond the bounds of the affection due to a 
brother's wife. Charles, who loved her to exceſs, 


lamented her ſincerely; but he was tos fond of his 


connection with France to ſhew any ſymptoms of in- 


dignation, even when he ſuſpected that unfair means 


vad been uſed to accompliſh her death. In her journey 


to Dover, the Ducheſs of Orleans was attended by a 
young lady of the name of Queroüaille, afterwards 
better known by the title of Ducheſs of Portſmouth. 
Lewis is ſaid to have ſent her, to ſecure the fluctuating 
friendſhip of Charles through the channel of his plea- 
ſures, She made the expected impreſſion on the King. 


JHis propoſals were accepted. To preſerve an appear- 


ance of decency, ſhe went back with the Ducheſs ; 
but, ſoon after the death of that princeſs, ſhe returned 
to England, and uſed all the influence of her beauty in 
that country to ſerve the intereſt of her own. | 


[1] MS. de Coſn. 
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Reflections — Character of the Cabal. — Buckinghyn 
in France. — Invaſion of Lorrain. — A parliamnj 
Prince of Orange in England. — Attempt wh 


Ormonde. — Blood's attempt. — Coventry-af, —/ 


Scheme for a comprehenſion. — Death of the Duck 
of York. — Tranſactions at court. — Quarrel wi 
the Dutch. — Imperious conduct of Charles. — Fn 
baſſies. — Exchequer ſhut. — Preparations for war 
— Smyrna fleet attacked. — Promotions. — War ts 
clared. —— Declaration of indulgence. — Battle 
Southtwold Bay. — Death and character of Sandwich 
— Invaſion of Holland. — Conſternation of the Dutth, 
— Character of the Prince of Orange. — He is ds 
clared Stadtholder. — Tumults in Holland. — Murir 
of the De Wits. — Misfortunes of the Dutch, — 
Promotions. — Affairs of Scotland — of Ireland. 
Refleftions. — State of thi nation. — A parliamnt. 
Proceedings of the commons. — Indulgence recall, 
— The teſt. — Deſigns to exclude the Duke of Yr. 
Character of Monmouth. — Defoction of Shafteſbur) 
— Battles at ſea. — State of the war. — Cong 
at Cologne. — Duke of York and Clifford reſign. — 
Oſtarne made treaſurer. — His character. — A jar: 
liament. — Addreſs againſt the Duke's marriage. — 
Proceedings, — Chancellor diſmiſſed. — Duke of Vert. 
marriage. —— A parliament. — Their proceeding 
Peace with Holland. 


N England, the meaſures of the crown are fo uni: 
formly aſcribed to its ſervants, that the monarc 


Wy frequently remains, without either cenſure or applauſe, 


1670. 
Reflections. 


at the head of the ſtate. The miniſter is thought to a- 
viſe what he executes, and he only is the object of p- 
niſhment, or the ſubje& of praiſe. Charles, though be 
can derive little reputation from that circumſtance, 
was now the author of his own meaſures ; and he cho 


his ſervants, from their boldneſs to a, more that 


| from their wiſdom to plan. In the courſe of a ſectet 
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s negotiation of three years, he diſcovered abilities wor- C H A b. 
day of a more noble object; yet he, at the ſame time, III. 
betrayed a want of principle, which would diſgrace the Www 
moſt ſplendid deſigns. To deceive his allies, to dupe 1670. 
Wforeign powers, to ſhew a contempt for the faith of A 
treaties, may derive ſome defence from great examples; 


un but to adopt ſchemes too pernicious to be wholly laid 
en to ſuch. bold and profligate ſervants as he had 
che choſen, was peculiar to this King. This prince ſeems 
' 4014) ito have carried the vein of humour, which diflinguiſh» 
Ey Ned his private converſ: ation, into his public tranſactions. 
wer Yn a contempt for the abilities of others, he delighted 
r + to uſe mankind as tools; and derive amuſement, as 
tl, vel as advantage, from follies occaſioned by his own 
wid, want of ſincerity. His defire of money was not, per- 
Dutch, WWh:ps, more gratified with the ſums which he received 
i; om Lewis the . Fourteenth, than his taſte for humour 
Juris as ſatisfied at ſeeing that monarch becoming a kind 
: of pander to his pleaſures. 


To carry into execution the ſecret treaty with CharaQer of 


amen, France, Charles ſaw the neceſfity of employing more the cabal. 
call tools than thoſe by whom it had been ſigned. Clifford / 
rd Arlington, though men of conſiderable parts, were 
eſbury, not of themſelves ſufficient to carry forward ſuch un- 
wngril opular meaſures. Three others, of more boldneſs and 
fon. — operior profligacy, were admitted with them into the 
A par management of the great line of affairs. Theſe were 
age, — {WM uckingham, Aſhley, and Lauderdale. This commit- 
He of five were, by a puerile conceit, denominated the 
edi cabal, from the initials of their names; an appellation 
rendered odious to poſterity by their meaſures. Honeſt 
in an uncommon way, they ſcarce, except Arlington, 
o un nad any pretenſions to principle; and this ſingularity 
N_ | him proceeded leſs from virtue, than an inherent 
pad timidity of mind. The moſt of them had loſt their 
” 0 ad. gad to reputation, in their inſatiable defires and an 
x of p. nigh opinion of their own abilities; being perſuaded, 
ok ve bhat parts alone are ſufficient to ſupport the character 
7 of a miniſtry with the world. 2 22 
de che Clifford, whom his name has placed at the head of cligord. 
1 thi the cabal, deſerved that pre-eminence from another 
a ſecret] Qauſe, To a boldneſs, which ſhrunk from no political 


otiation danger, 
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CHAP. 


III. 


friend [A]; and though his prejudices led him ind 


1670. 


ſymptom of weakneſs which he exhibited; was hy 


Arlington, | | 


modating in his principles, and eafy in his addreſs, he 
pleaſed when he was known to deceive ; and his mam. 


of the whole party but he had moſt experience in that 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
danger, he added an openneſs which approached þ 
honeſty. He was a violent enemy, yet a fingen 


errors, he atoned for them, in ſame meaſure, by avoy, 
ing his conduct to the world, His eloquence in th 
houſe of commons brought him into notice; his ip 
timacy with Arlington raiſed h:m firſt into office [ij 
Ardent and impetuous in his councils, he deſerved 9 
be truſted from his ſpirit. His perſeverance in ay 
plan acquired to him a. firmneſs in all. The oh 


avowed adherence to a ſyſtem of faith which the lam 
of his country did not recognize. But few men ha 
then arrived at a degree of philoſophy ſufficient to r, 
move religion from the channel of their temporal Col 
cerns. | " 1 
Arlington ſupplied the place of extenſive talents hy 
an artful management of ſuch as he poſſeſſed. - Accon: 


ner acquired to him a kind of influence, where he com 
manded no reſpect. He was little calculated for bolt 
meaſures, on account of his natural timidity ; and tha 
defect created an opinion of his moderation, that wa 
aſcribed to virtue. His facility to adopt new meaſure 
was forgotten in his readineſs to acknowledge the er- 
rors of the old. The deficiency in his integrity vn 
forgiven in the decency of his diſhoneſty. Too weak 
not to be ſuperſtitious, yet poſſeſſing too much ſenſe 
own his adherence to the church of Rome, he lived: 
Proteſtant, in his outward profeſſion ; but he died a Cx 
tholic. Timidity was the chief characteriſtic of his 
mind ; and that being known, he was even commanded 
by cowards [c]. He was the man of the leaſt genius 


ſlow and conſtant current of buſineſs, which, perhaps, 
ſuits affairs of ſtate better than the violent exertions 0 
men of great parts. a BG 

Though few could owe more to fortune than Buck 


ingham, none ever made a worſe uſe of her favours. 


[4] James IT. 1667. Ly] Ibid, 1668. Le] James II. 1668. 
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: oleſſed of an ample eftate, yet always in diſtreſs. CHAP. 


ſpendthriſt without magnificence, extravagant with- III. 


t the leaſt ſymptom of generoſity. A man of un- WNW, 
Wmmon talents, yet ſubject to unaccountable weak- 1670. 
bes. Superſtitious in his diſpoſition, yet believing in 

W religion. Lively in his wit without elegance, open 


d free without ſincerity ; deſtitute of principle, and 


Wtranger to prudence., He was vain, but not proud; 


ger for reputation, but careleſs of honour ; fond of 
bauchery, more than a lover of pleaſure. He was 
rſatile and various, ſubject to caprice and the ſlave . 
whim. In any other age or reign he might offend. 
ith the irregularity of his private life; but he never 
duld have an opportunity of giving diſguſt by his in- 
ence in public affairs. The King, with whom he 
d been brought up, had a kind of natural affection 


him, till he abuſed it by frequent repetitions of acts 


inſolence and folly... At the reſtoration, he was the 
ly perſon who had. enjoyed that honour abroad, 
cluded from the council = ; and he owed afterwards 
e countenance of Charles to the irreſiſtible, vivacity . 
his converſation; and not to any opimion he enter- 
ned of his merit [E j. The influence Which he ac- 
Ired, immediately after his diſgrace in 1667, was 
n loſt, In the beginning of 1669, his unaccountable 
rs of being aſſaſſinated by the Duke of York, eſtran- 
| from him the mind of the King. He concluded 
n abſolutely mad [F], and ceaſed to communicate 
th him in any public affair. The Ducheſs of Or- 
as, with whom he always retained his influence, re- 
ciled her brother to him during the conference at 
ver [G]; and though Charles deſpiſed his abilities 
buſineſs, he thought; him afterwards à proper tool 
his worſt deſigns. — in | 
he Lord Aſhley whoſe name ſtands the fourth in Aſtley, _ 
committee, was the firſt in abilities and extraordlli © © 
talents. Bound. by. no principle, and reſtrained 
no ties, his uncommon parts, having room to play, 
eared in their utmoſt force to the world. Bold and 


oJ Ibid 1669. [e] Ibid. [x] James II. 1669. 
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CHAP. intrepid in his councils, yet full of addreſs in his may 
IH ner, he could execute with confidence, whatever he hay 
V plained with art. Naturally reftlefs in his temper, þ 
1670. loved trouble, from its amuſement; and though amd 
tious, he was fönd of confuſion, more as a field fy 
action, than as the means of acquiring power. Hi 
knowledge of human nature was extenſive. He wa 
acquainted with the tempers of men, and commandel 
them through the channel of their ruling paſſion 
Without the reputation of conſtancy, he gained th 
confidence of parties, through their opinion of his tz 
lents ; and though he deſerted meaſures frequently, hi 
never betrayed his friends. He was an eloquent ſpeak 
er H]; but more ſubtle in his argument, than ſolid i 
his judgment; indefatigable in buſineſs, but 'verſitil 
and changeable-in his ſchemes. Meaſuring the rule 
of policy, by his own vatiable paſſions, he was attachel 
to no political principle, to no particular ſyſtem̃ of 9 
vernment. Now a republicati; now all for moriarchy; 
t6-day a ſupporter of liberty, - to-morrow the flave d 
abſolute power: and thus, though regularly under thei 
dotminion'of his inſatiable deſires, he ſeemed alway 
inconſiſtent with himſelf. During the firſt years 0, 
Charles, the attachment of the nation to their Sveti 
deprived him of a field for exerting his abilities; which 
were only calculated to ſhine in times of tumult and 
confuſion. He continued in office, more through the 
influence of the Earl of Southampton, whoſe niece It! 
had matried; than from any opinion of his political 
conſequence. © When Buckingham acquired inlvents 
he attached himſelf to his councils [i]; and +his-nef 
approach to Charles, was the means of diſcovering 0 
him ratents} which he deemed ſuitable for executing 
his ſchemes. AA 
Lauderdale. Lauderdaſe, though not equal in abilities to Aﬀhle, 
was, at leaſt, as careleſs about any principle in polis Ninceſ 
His auk ward and ungraceful figure [Kk ], was the cout Heath [ 
terpart of a rude and boiſterous mind; which, how. nnce. 
ever, was improved, though not poliſhed, by acquire 


In] Ibid, 1681. Ii] James II. 3668. 


B In t. vol. i. 3 . | ; | 
[x] Burne p. 139 50 


T to lents. Obſtinate, ambitious, and fierce, in his pub- C H A P } 
ic conduct; an implacable enemy, and an inconſtant III. 
Wricnd in private life. Haughty, beyond meaſure, Aww 
: yrant to his inferiors ; but to his ſuperiors, an abje& 1670. 
Ind ſubmiſſive ſlave [L J. With an: appearance of blunt- 


| 

0 es, he was full of art; though his violent paſſions 
wa coke often through the veil with which he wiſhed to 
nd Mover his deſigns. His talents were conſiderable, his 
Rom Wi:perience great; he was bold and fearleſs in the 
I th WT xecution' of his ſchemes. Though he was, from . 
is tz rejudice rather than principle, averſe to deſpotiſm, 
5 d 00 a friend to Preſbytery, he extended, in Scotland, 
peat. he prerogative of a kind of tyranny; and abetted the 
d gours of the church againſt his own favourite fet Mt]. 
rlatil ond of power, and neceffitous from expence, he 
rula N dopted every meaſure. that gratified his ambition or 
ache A elieved his wants [w. His readineſs to humour his 


aſter in all his views, his ſpirit in ſupporting his 
yorſt and moſt dangerous meaſures, ſecured to him 
n aſcendant over Charles ; which, notwithſtanding 


Jer the de oppoſition in their characters, he retained during 
alway de greateſt part of this reign. The reſt of the cabal, 
ars A erwards, either deſerted or oppoſed the King: Lau- 
veteigerdale's adherence to his Sovereign, terminated only 


the decay of his on ſtrength and underſtanding. 
Such were the committee of his council, to whom Bucking- 


h the! barles truſted his affaits. Without either an opinion — ſent to 
jece he f their hdelity, or attachment to their perſons, they ue: 
yolitical iWecame his ſole-adviſers/.in domeſtic meaſures, and his 

mente Wools in foreign affairs. To ſecure the exertion of 

i9- neil Weir abilities in the latter, he found it neceſſary to in- 


dve them in the ſecret treaty with France. But the 
dden and ſuſpicious demiſe of the Ducheſs of Or- 
ans, threatened: to break his favoured ſcheme. Buck- 
gham, who. profeſſed a wonderful attachment to that 
inceſs, became outrageous upon the news of her 
eath [o J. He talked of nothing but a breach with 
ance. He flew to all the foreign ambaſſadors,” and, 
thout authority, endeavoured to engage them in the 


r] Burnet, e | lu Ibid, p. 140. 
[x] Ibid, Lo] James II. 1670, 
| 1 = expected 
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CH A P. expected war [d. 


III. 


1670. 


French in- 


vaſion of 


Lorrain. 


A voluntary paſſage 
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In the mean time, the Marui, | 
of Bellesfonds arrived, with compliments of * 


lence from the F rench King. Charles, who knew 
the character of Buckingham, propoſed to ſend bim 


in return to France; inſinuating, at the ſame time, 
to Lewis, the propriety of pros, A him to their ſe 


cret ſchemes. The acceſs to Bu ingham was eaſy, 
through the channels of his vanity: and avarice, Ti, 
King of France affailed him through both. The 
Ducheſs of Orleans was ſoon; forgot. He ran with 
eagerneſs into the views of the Kings ; and Aſhley, 
= ſtil adhered to his councils, adopted, withs lit- 

e difficulty, the; meaſure. ' | A ridiculous farce w 
now begun. The treaty e at Dover, ex- 
cept in the artiele — the Popiſh religion, wu 
brought again into negotiation, as originating from: 
Buckingbam. Charles employed the: ſecret cduncib 
af the reſt of the year, in 1 8 upon a ſeruaut 
ſeatce worthy oof, being deceived. arch um ie tv 


While this pretended: treaty 2 was in ee 
Lewis formed bis meaſures upon the faith of that 


already coneluded. The invaſion of Holland v 


the chief object 


The one lay 


and tedious. The latter appeared to be attended 


with the leaſt difficulty and moſt adyantag 


petty princes of Germany mighe be.inſulted with ſaſe | 
The Duke of Lorrain, 
To gain 
his concurrence was impoſſible, on account of | the | 
memory of former injuries. Lewis reſolved to ſeize 
the dominions of a Prince, whom be could not hope 
to allure to his views. 


ty, or Corrupted with eaſe. 
as being the neareſt, was the firſt attacked. 


Beſides, the duchy of Lor- 
rain was in irſelf a valuable e as well as 


1 4 


can James Il 1670. 


con- 


of the alliance; and he took Us: 
firſt ſtep toward the execution of the projected ſcheme. 
To the United Provinces from Saks, there were 
two ways for conducting an 2 
through the Spaniſn Necherlands, the Jother through 
the — ere of the German Princes upon the Rhine. 
through the firſt was not to be 
expected; and to force it would be both dangerous 


e. The 


theref 
Men | 
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of bei, 
lien a 
3 
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convenient for his other deſigns. In breach of the CHAP. 

faith of treaties, in the height of ſecurity and peace, III. 

the Mareſchal de Crequi entered Lorrain. He took WWW | 

Epinal, on the twenty-fourth of Segtember [R].— 1670. — 

Chatté fell into his hands, on the ſixth of October. | | 

The whole country yielded, with little reſiſtance, 

to the force of a powerful and diſciplined army.—_ 

The Duke, deprived of all his territories, took re- 

fuge in the city of Cologne. «2c 
Europe was alarmed at an enterprize, which ſeem- The Parlia- 

ed to be the prelude of greater miſchiefs. Lewis en- ent meets. 

deavoured, in vain, to juſtify his conduct, by an 

allegation of dangerous intrigues in the court of 

Lorrain [s J. His own ambition was known, and 

therefore the reaſon of the meaſure was obvious. 

Men thought that the ſtorm was to fall upon Flan- 

ders. The few who ſuſpected the King of England + 

of being privy to the invaſion, dreamed of no de- 

lgn againſt Holland. The moderate declarations of 

France, though they received not full credit, created 

ſuſpenſe ; and the States, though ſuſpicious, took no 

vigorous meaſures for their own defence. In the 

mean time, the parliament met [T]; and Charles, 

by the mouth of the lord-keeper Bridgman, took 


= advantage of the preſent ſituation of affairs, to de- 
lay mand a ſupply. He informed them, that both France 
ugh” and the States were buſy in arming by ſea and land; 


and that prudence dictated to the King to make 


0 ſutable preparations. He urged that, from the ſitu- 
ous. on of the kingdom, as an iſland, the defence of 
ed i" liberties, and the ſecurity of its commerce, lay in 
The es firength at fea ; and that therefore his Majeſty, 
ſaſe - e Preterve both, had given orders for the fitting 55 
ain, et fifty of his largeſt ſhips, againſt the ſpring. He 


old them, that, beſides, the King was obliged, by 


an 

t be leagues which he had made for the peace of 
leine rope, to keep up à certain force, to preſerve the 
hope ublic tranquillity, and to aid ſome of his neighbours, 


i caſe of invaſion. Having enumerated many allian- 


Ia] Henault, Hiſt. Abregé. 1670. [5] Ibid, 
Lr] Journals, Oct. 24, 1670. | 5 
n = 85 ces 
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ces finiſhed ſince their receſs, by his Majeſty ; N cont 
concluded with aſſuring them, that all the Princa the 
in Europe ſought the friendſhip of the King, ani WW repu 
thought themſetves inſecure without his protection [u. z fo 

This houſe of commons, when not led by ma . poun- 
who converted them into an engine of ambition, his f 


were attached to Monarchy, and fond of the King N Prote 


Prince of 
Orange in 
England. 


In matters of toleration only, they remained uncom even 
plying to the views of the Crown. The ſpeaking to ru 
members had been either bought off with offices, c iſitin 
ſwayed from oppoſition by promiſes. On the twenty the k 
ſeventh of OQober, the King's ſpeech was tak Thou 
under conſideration ; and, without one diſſenting voice is pe 
a ſupply was voted proportionable to his preſent o/ pect; 
caſions [x]. The houſe ordered a lift of the parts hong 
cular debts of his Majeſty, at intereſt, to be laid he An 
fore them, by the commiſſioners of the treaſury ;-Miiven « 
while the treaſurers of the navy were, at the mon, t. 
time, directed to bring in an eſtimate of the cha Ormor 
of the fleet. Though the real deſigns of the cos he 
were known to ſeveral, they were kept in profoutWy ſix 
ſecrecy from parliament and the nation. Even the u-8Wootmer 
retentive Buckingham himſelf was too deeply eng ither! 
ed in the treaty with France to diſcloſe it to the world ere by 
The parliament, judging from the outward appearu but of 
of things, were deceived into a concurrence with Villains, 
dangerous meaſures of the King. The debates conWening 
cerning the funds for the ſupply retarded the progrels -larend 
the bills for raiſing it; but no objection was mi here t. 
to its being ample, and even equal to the utmalWnily wa 
with of the King. | e reſei 
A few days after the meeting of parliament, Make w 
Prince of Orange arrived in England. Men, wi_ghinced } 
annexed importance to all the motions of Prince" both 
formed various conjectures concerning the objed re- hou 
his viſit. He was treated by Charles with all 8'czging 
marks of affection which that Prince invariably e Duke 
ſtowed upon his relations. He firſt intended to coWmpanio 
municate to his nephew his treaty with France, wer of 


[uv] Journals of the lords, Oct. 24, 1670. 
[x] Journals of the com. OR. 27, 1670. 
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Contained an article favourable to his ambition. In C HA p. 
me propoſed partition of the territories of the Dutch III. 
republic, care was taken to reſerve a portion to form WWW 
: ſovereignty for the family of Orange. Charles 1670. 
fund that the Prince was not to be truſted with 
his favourite ſchemes. He thought him too ſtrict a 
Proteſtant, and a Dutchman too fincere, to adopt, 
yen for his own advantage, a meaſure calculated 
to ruin the religion and government of Holland. In 
ſting the univerſities, in making progreſſes throu 
the kingdom, he ſpent three months in England. — 
Though forbidding in his manner, and ungraceful in 
his perſon, his grave deportment procured him re- 
vet; and he was recetved by all with attention, 
though perhaps neither with affection nor with awe. | 
An incident rendered memorable an entertainment Attempt on 
ven on the ſixth of December, by the city of Lon- kts of 
Jon, to the Prince of Orangeſy]. The Duke of 
Ormonde having attended him thither, was attacked 
ps he was returning home, through a dark night, 
y fix ruffians on horſeback, and well armed. Six 
dotmen, who uſually attended his carriage, had been 
iter ſtopt by the! contrivance of the aſſaſfins, or 
mere by accident out of the way. He was forced 
hut of his coach, and mounted behind one of the 
illains, who inſtantly rode away. The attack hap- 
ening in St. James's-ſtreet, the coachman drove to 
larendon-houſe, Which ſtood at the upper end, and 
were the Duke of Ormonde then reſided. The fa- 
ily was alarmed ; and the ſervants arriving, ran to 
e reſcue of their lord. The rider to whom the 
Juke was bound, embarraſſed by his ſtruggling, ad- 
anced but flow 3 and he was at length unhorſed, 
nd both fell together in the mud, beyond Devon- 
lire-houſe, juſt as Ormonde's ſervants arrived. Diſ- 
gaging himſelf, the aſſaſſin diſcharged his piſtol at 
he Duke, but he miſled, and then, with one of his 
ompanions, rode off, and ſaved himſelf under the 
wer of night [Zz ]. | | 


[vr] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. P- 421, 
{z] Ibid. p. 422. | 
ee T hough 
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HAP. Though the King iſſued a proclamation: for th 
. III. er, and apprehenſion of the aſſaſſins, they u. 74 
A mained unknown till they were detected by anothe ü gage 

570. crime. They formed, the ſucceding May, the «, der 
r traordinary project of ſtealing the crown from thy Then 
enen, Tower of London : but ſome of them were taken u purpe 

the attempt. The chief actor in both theſe deſpe magn 
rate undertakings was one Thomas Blood, of dare, welt 
in the county of Meath. Notwithſtanding his havin s af 
received the gift of an eſtate from Charles the Fir, orgat 
he ſerved Cromwell, and had lands allotted to hin error 
for his arrears, Bold and daring. by nature, he lod, his 
iniquity from its danger; and was fond of demi elan. 
reputation from his deſperateneſs in crimes. In te... 2 
year 1603, he was concerned in the confpiracy jy ing 
ſurpriſing ihe caſtle of Dublin and for raifing an Thale 
ſurrection in Ireland. Expelled from his country, ali: u 
deprived of his eſtate, he came to England, had x, : 
with the fanatics, and was ever ready in plots de da 
the republican cauſe. His reſtleſs temper carried hin... 
alſo into Scotland, where he was preſent in the fyli ded © 
at the Pentland Hills. Eſcaping to Ireland, he v 
purſued there by the officers of juſtice : then retun dequat 
ing to England, he fignalized himſelf in Yorkſhing 
by reſcuing ſome criminals from the ſheriff's na, the 
as they were leading them either to trial or eue Kin 
cution [a]. ET ; : ohn C. 
and pardon. Though Blood aſcribed to his own reſentment gelty 
attempt upon Ormonde, others ſurmiſed that he Men pla 
inſtigated by Buckingham, that noble perſon S mou ita ape 
foe. His refinement in vengeance looked like one eved © 
Buckingham's whims ; for it was to hang the 4 bon 
at Iyburn, with a paper on his breaſt, that be h 
deferred to put an end to his life when he fell 
his perſon. The King, ſtruck with the bolinch 

his latter attempt, expreſſed an inclination to 

him examined. Blood was carried to court; and! 
had the addreſs to improve an opportunity, whi 
ſeemed to promiſe a certain pardon [B]. He 1 
the admiration of Charles with a bold avowal q 
his crimes. He wrought. upon his fears, by dec 


Immo 


[4] Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. p. 422. C83 Ibid, ſc] ] 
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; ing that he was one of many who had conſpired CH A P. 
W 20ainſt his life. He told him, that he had been en- III. 
Woaged to kill him with 2 carabine above Batterſea, WWW 
where his Majeſty was accuſtomed to ſwim; but that 1670. 
when he took his ſtand in the reeds to execute his 
Wopurpoſe, his heart miſgave him through awe. He 
Wmagnified his own influence among the fanatics, He 
iwelt on the certainty of a ſevere vengeance, from 
his aſſociates, ſhould he ſuffer for his crimes. Charles 
Worgave him, through a mixture of admiration and 

error, He obtained the Duke of Ormonde's conſent 
to his pardon. He conferred upon him an eſtate in 

reland equivalent to that which he had loft, Blood 
vas admitted, in ſome degree, to the privacy of the 

ing and 'intimacy of the court. The lenity of 

harles degenerated, in this inſtance, into a mean» 

eſs which was aſcribed to fear. DUI, EF IOL. > 

In the evening of the twentieth of December [o], AMault on 
he day the parliament had adjourned for the Chriſt Sir J. Co- 

a-holidays, an incident happened, which was fol- 
owed by ſome ſtriking conſequences, Though the 

ommons had voted a ſupply, the charging it upon 

dequate funds was the ſubject of long debates. A 
notion made for taxing the theatres was oppoſed 
dy the court-party, who ſaid that the players were 

e King's ſervants, and a part of his pleaſure, Sir 

ohn Coventry ſtood up and aſked, ** Whether His 

geſty's pleaſure lay among the men or the wo- 

nen players?“ This piece of raillery was carried 

ith aggravated circumſtances to Charles. He re- 

awed it worſe than could have been expected, from 

s known good humour, He was hurt at a reflec- 

on that bore ſo much upon his pride; for it was 

ell known, that beſides his miſtreſſes of higher name, 

e entertained at the time two actreſſes, Mrs. Gwin 

nd Mrs. Davis. Urged by the commands of the 

hake of Monmouth, or in hopes of gaining the fa- 

dur of the King, Sir Thomas Sandys, Obrien and 

iter officers of the guards, waylaid Coventty upon his 

urn at night to his lodgings. He defended himſelf 

t ſome time with courage. He was at length over- 


[c] Journals of the commons, Jan. 9, 1671. 
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WY where Obrien's arm, which had been wounded in 


1670. 


Proceedings 
of the cabi- dangerous breach on. their privileges made a gen 


net, 


powered, and his noſe ſlit to the bone. The: ok 
cers, after their exploit, returned to the Duke's houſe, 


_ reſentment, The Duke of York ſeconded this. mo 


he had heard of Coventry's words, and of the con- 
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the ſcuffle, was dreſſed. 
Though the commons were not then ſitting, thi 


deal of noiſe. The King either repented or diſap. 
proved of the forward zeal of his ſervants. A coun, 
cil was called to meet at Lord Arlington's houſe 6 
the twenty-ſixth of Necember [F]. The Duke « 
Buckingham propoſed to the King, to ſend on Thur, 
day the twenty-ninth for the commons ta. the houle 
of lords, and to endeavour by a ſpeech to leſſen thei 


tion. The whole council were unanimous. The 
heads of. the ſpeech were prepared, and read and 
approved the next day, Charles was to own. that 


ſequent aſſault upon his perſon; and that he high 


- diſapproved of both, He was to have acquainted , N 
them, that he Was troubled at their permitting ſuch to tl 
diſreſpectful expreſſions to paſs without : puniſhment; Wl © 
that he expected an amendment in their conduct upon of F 
that head; that he was as tender as they themſeſus houſ 

of their liberty of ſpeech 3 and that it conceme f "© 
him, as well as them, not to ſuffer his or their ene GA 
mies to create a miſunderſtanding, which might cer hed, 
caſion a diſſolution of the preſent parliament. Be f ty. 
was to conclude with a compliment. But on the Whe 
twenty-eighth this reſolution was laid aſide. It vu ft 

agreed the 7 ſhould make no ſpeech, and that maki 
the law ſhould haye its courſe without any obſte: I = 
tion fam the cromn{ſG}. © . gran! 
The commons, who after a ſhort adjournment all : 
met on the twenty-ninth of December [H I, had or- with 
dered a call of their houſe on the ninth of January [1]. of I 
Then the me of Oe Joke Corry SR fn 
ed, Sit Thomas Clerges gave information of the a- ords 
fault upon his perſon f EJ. The houſe flew into : ve 
The 


Lr] James II. 1670. Ce] Ibid. mak. 
£1] Ibid. Jab. 9, 1671, 1 [x1 mia, 12 
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CHARLE-S II. 


They 


penait 


was paſſed with 'the utmoſt expedition, contained a 
clauſe which precluded the crown from pardoning the 


offenders. To maim or disfigure any perſon was ren- 


dered, for the firſt time, capital. The commons, 
having thus vindicated their privileger, applied them- 
ſelves to the money-bills, ſtill depending in their 


Ratlk. 
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olent flame. They entered into an immediate cog- CH AP. 
nizance of the affair. They ſuſpended all other bu- i 
WW neſs, They voted unanimouſly that they reſented WWW 

cis fact, not only as a high breach of privilege, but 

an attempt of dangerous conſequence to the King, 

me laws, and government, and deſtructive to the 
Very eſſence and conſtitution of parliament. 
W ordered a bill to be brought in, upon the debates 
W of the houſe, for ſetting a day, under the 
ol baniſhment, to Sir Thomas Sandys, Obrien, and the 
other actors in aſſaulting and wounding Coventry, to 
| ſurrender themſelves to public juſtice. This bill, which 


.- SEK 


1071, 


Notwithſtanding [the application of the Commons parliament 


coming impatient, ſent a meſſage on the fourteenth 
of February {MJ}, to haſten the money-bills ; but the 
houſe, in return, preſented to him an addreſs againſt 
the growth of Popery. The King, as uſual, promiſ- 
ed to comply with their deſires, and they were fatis- 
fied, To three money-bills already paſſed, they add- 
ed a fourth, for impoſitions on foreign commodities. 
When the bills were ſent to the lords, they thought 
proper to check the liberality of the commons, by 
making amendments. A diſpute aroſe between the 
houſes, The commons, deeming that the right of 
granting money was inherent in themſelves, rejeQed 
all alterations; and the lords yielded to their reaſons, 


with regard to the three firſt bills, The merchants 
of London petitioned the upper houſe againſt the 


fourth, as grievous and inconvenient to trade, The 
lords inſiſted upon making alterations; but the com- 
mops would yield to none. Frequent conferences 
were held. Reſolutions were framed on both ſides. 


The bill was ſtopt by this diſſention. The King, 


[1] Journals, * 1671. Lt] Journals. 
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C HAP. eager to receive the money granted by the firſt thr, 


III. bills, came to the houſe on the twenty-ſecond 9 2 ſuſpe 


April, and having paſſed them, prorogued the patlz. 

1671. ment, to put an end to the diſpute. The money 

granted this ſeſſion has been variouſly computed, Th 

moſt moderate extend it to a ſum conſiderably he. 

yond two millions [N]. Oo 0 

scheme for Comprehenſion being a favourite object in thi 

a compre- reign, ſome ſteps were, taken toward it, in the be. 

henſion. ginning of March, by the Biſhops of Wincheſſer 

Sarum, and Cheſter [0]. To make it palatable fg 

the houſe of commons, it, was to have been intro. 

duced under another name and pretence. The pla 

was ſo artful, and the language ſo accommodating, 

that it was likely to paſs without animadyerſions.— 

Many violent churchmen ran- with warmth into the 

ſcheme, from an opinion that the whole bench of 

biſhops were its friends. The project was defeated, 

by the joint efforts of the Archbiſhop of - Canterbury 

and the Duke of York [Pp]. The firſt oppoſed it, 

from his zeal for the church of England ; the latte 

from his bigoted adherence to the tenets of the Ro. 

miſh faith. To bring the Preſbyterians within the 

pale of the church, was to put an end to that il, 

dulgence to ſectaries, which preſerved a degtee of 

toleration for the profeſſors of the Catholic religion, 

To this ſource ought to be traced the uniform ad- 

herence of this miſguided Prince to toleration. He 

laboured to place the Papiſts on the ſame footin 

with other ſeas, to render them capable of holdiy 

offices, and, at length, to make converts through in- 

tereſt, The rack, the gibbet, the ſtake, he probs 

bly never intended to uſe, He hoped to gain man- 

kind to his opinions, by rewarding them for quit. 

ting their own. The plan, in hands more able, 

might have ſucceeded; but the abilities neceſſaty to 

carry it on would have prevented the folly of um 
dertaking the ſcheme. „ OO 

Death che rſt fruits of the Duke's zeal for the Romiſh 

Ducheſs of religion appeared in the converſion of his wife. Ia 


4 * 
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[x]. 


CHARLES HI. 
. ſuſpected to be a Catholic [C; though ſhe, proba- 


time before. Tealous for the ordinances of the 
church of England, ſhe had always received, once a 
month, the ſacrament [R], according to the eſtabliſh- 
ed forms. In the illneſs in which ſhe died, ſhe not 
only diſcontinued the taking of the ſacrament, but 
eren the hearing of prayers. The King firſt obſerved 
this change; and, in the month of December, charg- 


faith. After a growing corpulence, that threw her 


plan WW into a long indiſpoſition, ſhe expired on the twenty- 

ing, WW ſecond of March, 1671[8]. She was rather graceful 

„than beautiful in her perſön; more dignified, than 

* amiable in her temper of mſn; She poſſeſſed the 
cl 


ated, good ſenſe, without his dilatory adherence to argu- 
bury ment. Bred under the Princeſs of Orange, the knew 
d it, well what belonged to a:court{T]. She was fond of 


latter 
Ro. 
the 
t in- 


ate,” and expenſive in affecting ſhew. She was ge- 
nerous and faithful to her friends, but, from the ſame 
prarmth of diſpoſition, ſevere againſt her enemies. 
Though her huſband' was not faithful to her bed, ſhe 


; ed his brother to keep concealed this change in her 


pride of her father, without his violent paſſions ; his 
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the winter of the year 1670, the Ducheſs was firſt CH AP. 


III. 


bly, in private, had adopted Ihe faith of Rome ſome WWW 


1091; 


<7 of retained always her influence over his mind. The 
gion, Duke, though deficient in his public virtues, was poſ- 
1 0" WWW-fed of thoſe of domeſtic life. He invariably treat- 
He d her with becoming reſpect lu), and, even after her 
Kt death, paid the utmoſt attention to ker family and 
Idin riends, She had the good fortune to overcome the 
e nvy raiſed by her elevation with her dignified deport- 
d nent; and had ſhe adhered to her original faith, ſhe 
ip would have died regretted by all. 
Mit The ſummer of the year 1671 is peculiarly drei Tranſae-· 
' y WW" cvents. Charles, in the month of June, made a non 
Yon ind of ſea-progreſs along the coaſt, inſpecting as he | 


ing of the year; the preteen treaty with France 


92 James II. 1670 IXI Ibid. [LS] public Intel. 
a Burnet, vol. i. p. 238. Lo! — 

] Ibid. [x] Heath's Qhron. 1671, | 

the | Was 


rent the condition of naval affairs [x]. In the begin- 
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138 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. was concluded; the commiſſioners being the Py Ml 
III. teſtant part of the cabinet, and the Duke of York[y] 
WYW Buckingham, the dupe and inſtrument of this fecon( 
1671. alliance, was buſy in forwarding its object, in his on 
capricious way. He wiſhed for a diſſolution of px i 
liament ; but Charles would not liſten to the meaſug Wil 
He endeavoured, by fomenting the diſſentions betwee 
the houſes [Zz], to derive from the neceſſity of thi 
thing what be had failed to obtain from his maſter h. 
influence. The King contented himſelf with a ſudd WW 
8 ; and Buckingham was diſappointed 
he Earl of Mancheſter dying on the fifth of Mail 
the Duke, notwithſtanding his character, was choſen, 
in his place, chancellor of the univerſity of Can ne. 
bridge. Several biſhops recommended him to that oi 
fice by letters, forgetting, in his power, his ayonel 
averſion to all religion and principle [A]. The cee. 
tures of Buckingham copied, in their proceeding 
the profligacy of their patron. Oſborne and Littleiai 
Joint treaſurers of the navy, quarrelled about ther 
fees. A council, called upon their differences, orde. 
ed, that no treaſurer of the navy ſhould, for the iv 
ture, receive any poundage, ſign any agreements, 0 
vote for any contract IB]; a neceſſary reſtraint, whe 
corruption had ceaſed to be controuled by the feard 
When the calm at home ſeemed to be the preludt 
of a ſtorm, an action worthy, of memory happenel 
between the Engliſh and the Algerines. Theſe pl 
rates having long eluded the vigilance of Sir Thom 
Allen, fell in with nine of their fhips of war, wil 
Sir Edward Spragge, his ſucceſſor in the command oi 
the fleet ſtationed in the Mediterranean. Talking 
ſhelter under the caſtle of Bugia, they put themſelv: 
in a poſture of defence. The Engliſh, attacking the 
with their fare-ſhips, burnt. ſome and took the fe, 
Another ſhip, of forty guns was, at the ſame, tin 
taken and brought in by a cruizer, Spragge, alt 
the victory, made the beſt of his way to block up i! 
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. Jution, prevailed aſhore. . Dey was aſſaſſinated after 


1 a III. 
ey. The divan conſulted in arms, being beſieged WiW do 
wn by the populace, who demanded peace [B]. A new 1671. 
Bey having, at length, eſcaped the dagger, reſtored 


Wcomeſtic, tranquillity, by entering into a treaty with 
me Engliſh, The conferences ended in an honour- 
able and advantageous peace; and à period was put to 


ch | war, to which ſucceſs itſelf could ſcarce give impor- 
de ance. ei 3 
tel Not withſtanding the profound ſecrecy obſerved with Quarrel 
{2 regard to the alliance with France, the ſteps toward a — 
len, dreach with the United States began now to diſcover 


me deſigns of the cabinet to the world. Sir William 
Fremple, who had concluded the triple league, had 


| 139 
port of Algiers. Confuſion, inſurrection, and revo- CH AP. 


owed continued as Engliſh reſident in Holſand for three 
crev years [Cc]. Neither his character for honeſty, nor his 
ding regard to conſcience, rendered him a fit inſtrument for 
leio carrying forward the changed meaſures of Charles. 
ther le was recalled, in the beginning of the year, upon 
ore e ſlight pretence. In July, his Majeſty ſignified for- 

he fu mally his revocation, in letters to the States [o]; and, 
us, Ain the month of Auguſt, a yacht ſent for his wife and 
„he family ſurniſned the firſt pretext for an unjuſtifiable 
fear war. The captain of the yacht had received ſtrict or- 


ders from the admiralty to fire on any Dutch ſhip 


preluüſhtdat ſhould refuſe. to ſtrike her ſails. The Dutch fleet 
ppeniMizy floating in the channel, and the yacht paſſing thro? 
nee them on her return, fired ſome ſhot upon their ne- 
Tbomigglecing to ſtrike [EJ]. The Dutch admiral came on 
„ wg doard to make his compliments to Lady Temple; but 
mand ihe refuſed to pay the demanded honours. He urged, 
TakiWhat he had no orders from his maſters upon that 
emſelv head ; and that, had even the point been ſettled, he 
ng theMWould not conſider a boat of paſlage in the ſame light 
the keis a King's ſhip of war. The yacht purſued ker 
ne UN" Wourſe, and brought to the Engliſh court the news of 
ey aft ſpecious foundation for a complaint, 
ck up th | | 4; 
| * ' WW [>] Heath, 1671. [e] Kennet's Hiſt; vol. ili. p · zog 


[p] Arlington's Letters, July 6, 1671, 
le] Kenner, vol. iii. p. 310. 75 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Though Charles and Lewis were refolved to adhen 
IH. to their engagements, ſome alterations were now mad 


140 
CHAP. 


WES 
167 I. 
Imperious 
conduct of 
Charles. 


in the conditions of the ſecret alliance. The Vanity 

of commanding fix thowſand men, as an aid fron 

England to France in the Dutch war, was one of th 

chief motives to the eagerneſs with which Bucking, 

ham entered into that ſcheme, Mountague, the Tng. 

liſh ambaſſador, had induced Lewis to depart fr 

that demand. Buckingham aſcribed to private'pique 

_ againſt himſelf a meaſure which Charles conſidered 

a public benefit.” Haughty, from an opinion of hi 

being the firſt promoter of the alliance, he could net 

brook this diſappointment 'to his ambition. He 4. 

ſented himſelf from the court. He affected to be of: 

fended with the King. Charles, conſcious of the: 

niſtrous tendency of the ſecret treaty, carried his bes 

haviour to thoſe who ſigned it into a kind of inſult, 

Having ſeduced ſervants whom he never loved; he tf. 

umphed over their folly ; and expected, from their 

fear of detection, an exertion of their talents, which 

he could neyer hope to derive from their loyalty, He 

ſent for Buckingham. He reprimanded him or fi 

puerile forwardneſs. He told him, „that, on occss 

ſions, where his private ambition iriterfered with the 

mntereſts of the crown, he conſidered him no more 

than his dog I].“ He ſpoke in the ſame imperious 

. terms to Lauderdale and Aſhley ; men whoſe pride 

255 could bear any RIDE; when-1 it was not ir intereſt to 
oppoſe. % 

To ſupport with n alianbes; his domeſtie 
force, Charles {ent ambaſſadors to the principal powers 
of Europe. Henry Coventry, in the month of Sep- 
tember, was diſpatched to Stockholm, to ſway the 
young King of Sweden from | obſerving the triple 
alliance. He executed his inſtructions with ſuch ad- 
dr:(s, that Charles the Eleventh, who promiſed at 
firſt to remain neuter, took afterwards an actual part 
with France and England in the war. Sir Robert 
Southwell, on the thirtieth of October, went envoy- 
extraordinary to Bruſſels, The Earl of Sunderland, 
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Embaſſies to 
foreign 
powert. 


1 6! Colbert to Lewis XIV. Nov. 9, 1671. , 
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BE ic end of November, took Paris in his way to the CHAP. 


7 bourt of Spain. To widen the breach with the States, 
ir George Downing ſet out in the beginning of De- 57 
ember, with the title of ambaſſador, to the Hague, 71 


he rude pertinacity of Downing, and the averſion 


5 which aroſe, from a perfe knowledge of his charac- 
er, among the Dutch, rendered him fit for a journey, 
Wt he object of which was to find a fpecious pretence for 


Var. His buſineſs was to complain, and not to nego- 
late; to denounce vengeance, more than to demand 
Watifaction. It was remarkable, that during the four 
| years ſince the treaty of Breda, the Dutch had fur- 
Wriſhed no ground of complaint, except the refuſal of 
W their admiral, in the month of Auguſt, to ſtrike to 
W the Engliſh flag. Their fears of France had reduced 
them into a temper that wiſhed to retain the friendſhip 
of England by their own moderation. | 


liament was ample, it was not equal to the neceſſities of 
of the crown. Tie great remittances received from 
France were alſo loſt, in the unaccountable vortex of 
old demands. The ſtanding revenue, if even manag- 
ed with economy, was inadequate to the common 
[purpoſes of government; and now it was anticipated, 
by mortgages to money-brokers, bankers, and uſurers. 
To remove theſe reſtraints was the firſt obje of 


er1005 every ſupply. But one debt was ſcarce paid, when 

pride Wl another was incurred. Diſtreſs was followed by diffi- 
eft o culty ; and Charles felt all the inconveniences incident 

„ WH to private extravagance, in his public profuſion. The 

meſtie expence of the navy, as it could never be aſcertained 

owen with preciſion, was peculiarly diſtreſsful to a govern- 

Sep- ment negligent of checks upon its ſervants. The 

ay the I amount of outlays on a land-force may be previouſly 

103 calculated, with ſome degree of certainty. No com- 

ch ad- 


ſed at 
al part 
Robert 
envoy- 
er land, 


putation can be made of the accidents of tides and 
winds, The King was particularly fond of maritime 
affairs; but want of money forced him to neglect, 
in ſome meaſure, the navy, after the peace of Breda. 
Though near a million of the late ſupply was expend- 
ed on the fleet, fifty capital ſhips were not ready to 
put to fea, The inactivity of Chatles through the 


in | | ſummer 


141 


III. 


Though the ſum granted in the laſt ſeſſion of par- Neceſſities 


the Kinge« 


142 


III. 


1672. 


quer ſhut. 


Reflections. 


CHAP. 


Loy pylar to hope for an aid from a parliament, whoþ 


The exche- 


in the exchequer upon the ſecurity of the funds upu i 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ſummer 1671 proceeded from his want of reſources; i 
and the meaſures which he projeQed were too unpe. 


meeting might now be attended with my | : 
To fupply his immediate wants, the King adoptel 
a ſcheme, as ruinous to his future convenience as i 
was contrary to the public faith. The ſhutting up th 
exchequer, attributed to the ſuggeſtions of Aſhley[x]}, 
and adopted by Clifford, is juſtly deemed, if not the 
worſt, the moſt imprudent meaſure of the preſent reigh, 
On the ſecond of January, Charles iſſued à proclams 
tion, ſuſpending all payments upon aſſignations in the 
exchequer for one whole year. An explanation of the 
ſubje& may throw 1651 on the hardſhips attending 1 i 
meaſure, which filled London with a general diſtruſ 
and conſternation. The goldfmiths, who then wert 
the bankers, were accuſtomed to advance their money 


which parliament had charged their ſupplies. They 


derived, from the neceflities of the crown, an ample Ct 
intereſt for their loans; and they were repaid gradu- i cheq 
ally, as the money levied upon the public came into for a 
the exchequer. One million four hundred thouſand i cabin 
pounds had been, at eight per cent. lodged in the tres Wi doun 
ſury, upon the faith of the money-bills paſſed in the 4 ſto 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament IL J. This ſum had already Wh To fi 
been expended upon the preparations for a war. To Ml withe 
apply the funds, as they came in, to the ſame pur. trade 
poſes, was the object of a meaſure that was adopted hh ed to 
with ſuch ſecreſy, that the ſuddenneſs of the evil pre. ſixty 
vented its being preceded by fear. dirty 

The murmurs of the people, the conſternation o He ut 
the citizens, the ſtagnation which diſtruſt created it I and f 
commerce, were loſt on the King and his ſervants. Bi woule 
Clifford was a man whom political danger could not Il the m 
intimidate, Aſhley, the adviſer of the ſcheme, en. ſons, 
joyed the confuſion. Buckingham, in the abſence of I for p 
all principle, looked forward to the ſpoils of a cou: induſt 
try which he laboured to enſlave. The King was ſo Bi bed, 
much elevated, at his having his wants ſupplied with conſic 


[x | Arlingron's Lees. I R. Coke, p. 168. | 


CHARLES l. 


Wire of ſucceſs, that he became careleſs of the com- 


Republic, he ſuppoſed, would ſcarce furniſh employ- 
ment for one campaign; and he could ſtrike off, from 
that moment, the fetters that rendered him fo uneaſ 

it home. He, however, endeavoured to juſtify his 


conduct to the world. He ſignified the neceſſity of 
the making preparations. ſuitable to thoſe of his neigh- 
igt, WW bours, as the only excuſe for a meaſure, of which he 
mu Wi pretended not to approve. He promiſed repayment, 


W with fix per cent. intereſt, at the'expiration of the 


the year. He probably intended what he ſaid ; for Charles 
vas not, by nature, unjuſt. But he abhorred pecu- 
uu niary diſtreſs, and ſacrificed principle to procure eaſe. 


Through the deſpair of a ſpendthrift, he became pro- 
ſigate; and juſtified to his own mind, his worſt 
ſcchemes, by the neceſſities impoſed by the parſimony 
of parliament. 


for a war. To man the fleet, it was propoſed in the 
cabinet, to lay an embargo on all veſſels outward 
bound. The Duke of York oppoſed this meaſure, as 
a ſtop to trade and a detriment to the revenue. [M]. 


To ſupport his opinion, he undertook to man the fleet 


trade might be ſuſpended for the ſeaſon. Being deſtin- 
ed to command the fleet in perſon, he required only 
ſixty Engliſh ſhips of the line, twenty frigates, and 
thirty French men of war to compoſe the main fleet. 
He urged that, in that caſe, a ſufficient number of men 
and ſhips would be left for convoys ; ſo that the war 
would create no interruption to commerce IN J. Tho? 
the miniſtry ſeemed to yield in ſome degree to his rea- 
ſons, they afterwards iſſued a rigorous proclamation 
for preſſing men. The Duke, by his indefatigable 
nduſtry, performed his promiſe. The fleet was man- 
ned, with little reſtraint on ſailors z and without any 
conſiderable obſtruction to trade, To accommodate 


Ju] James II. 162. [x] Ibid, 


. 4 out the aid of parliament, that he thought himſelf ſo CH AP. 


without any violence; provided the Newfoundland 


143 
III. 


Wolaints of his ſubjeQs, The conqueſt of the Dutch WWW 


1672, 


Charles, provided with money, by ſhutting the ex- Prepara- 
chequer, now ſeriouſly applied himſelf to preparations en 


the 
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CH A P. the merchants, Charles ſoon. after exerted his prer, late. 
III. gative, He ſuſpended the act of navigation, by fn WI 

V royal will and pleaſure : a meaſure of apparent uſe ts ¶ance 
1672. commerce, though as a precedent, dangerous. Th 


King now acted in every thing as if he were abſolue . 
He looked upon the ſucceſs of the war as certain; onou 
he hoped to become independent of a, parliament, WWcaty 
whoſe parſimony was the ſole check on his power. gainf 
Attack on His firſt meaſure in the war met with little ſucces; ie im 
a it deſerved no applauſe. - The attempt upon the MWcclar:; 


Smyrna fleet, was called piracy..-by the Dutch; and 
few Engliſh writers gave it a ſofter name. To attack 
an enemy, without a formal declaration of war, wa 
not then juſtified by example; though it has fre 
quently ſince been aſcribed to ſpirit, or conſidered u 

the reſult of political prudence. Sir Robert Holmes 
with ſeven frigates, was ordered to intercept the 
Smyrna fleet, as it paſſed through the channel. On 

the thirteenth of March, he deſcried them off Porth 

mouth. They conſiſted of ſixty. merchant-men, under 
the convoy of ſeven ſhips of war [o]. They were 

prepared for defence. The Dutch, tuſpeCting the de 
ſigns of the court of England, had armed their mer: 
chant-men, to prevent a ſurprize. Holmes being 1 
ſtranger to their ſtrength, availed not himſelf of the 
aid of Sir Edw. Spragge, who paſſed in ſight [PI, bo- 
ward the Downs, with the fleet which he had com- 
manded in the Streights. He entertained alſo a private 
Pique againſt Spragge, and he envied him a fhare in 
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li the glory which he hoped to acquire, The event was WP pret 
( anſwerable to his folly. He engaged with courage, but Me of: 
me he failed in conduct. The Dutch, in a running fight, Wer tc 
7 defended themſelves with ſpirit. Their admiral was ſuſper 


d recu! 
ices of 
the e 


at length killed, and his ſhip ſunk. Four merchant 
ſhips, of little value, fell into the hands of Holmes. 
ih The reſt eſcaped, in Aa fog, to their ports ſQ] 3 and 
5 thus the King loſt his reputation, without gaining an 
. ſolid advantage. | 

J War de- Four days after this ineffectual attempt on the 
darel. Smyrna fleet, war was in form declared againſt the 


a lol James II. 1672. [r] Ibid. [II Ibid- 
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lies Ia]. The French King followed the example C H A P. 
WW. his ally, on the ſeventh of April [s]. Charles ad- III. 


10 anced ſome frivolous reaſons. Lewis aſcribed his Vans 
R onduct to the demands of his glory. The firſt com- 1672. 
ue lained of commercial injuries, of a breach on the 

n( WS onours of his flag, of ſeveral infractions of the 


. reaty of Breda. The latter expreſſed his reſentment 
gainſt the inſolence of the Dutch ambaſſador, and 


ee impertinence of the Dutch news- papers [J. The 
the WW clarations of both were as ill conceived, as their 
and mplaints were ill-founded. Without the boldneſs 


W avow, or the art to conceal their real views, they 
ndered' their ſpirit as much ſulpeQed as their pru- 


fre ence. Charles, with an inſult upon the common 
d 3 WE nſe of mankind, declared his adherence to the treat 


Aix-la-Chapelle [v], at the very time he broke thro? 
me ties of the triple alliance. This artifice was 

tended to amuſe the court of Spain; who, he ima- 
ned, might be kept in a ſtate of neutrality, from a 
oſpect of their own ſafety, 


Charles was as unfortunate in the reputation, as he Peclarstion 


e d Was in the iſſue of all his meaſures. Having once of incul- 
mer: len under ſuſpicion, his beſt ſchemes were aicribed See. 
ing a WJ the worſt defigns: His tolerant principles were in- 


riably conſtrued into a bias toward Popery ; and a 


„ t0- ſh exertion of prerogative, in favour of the Diſſen- 
com- W's, was ſcarce received by themſelves, without jealouſ 
rivate d fear. On the fifteenth of March, he publiſhed, 


advice of his council, a declaration of indulgence. 
5 pretence was to eſtabliſh union at home, upon the 
e of a foreign war. By virtue of the inherent 


fight, wer to which he laid claim, in eccleſiaſtical matters, 
þ was WF fulpended the penal laws againſt all non-conformiſts 
chant Id recuſants. He indulged Proteſtant diſſenters with 
mes. es of public worſhip. He reſtricted the Catholics 1 
and the exerciſe of their religion, in private houſes. 
ng an)  mollify the church of England, he declared his 


n adherence to its tenets ; and that no perſon ſhould 
capable of holding any benefice or eccleſiaſtical 


[x] Kennet, vol. iii. p. 310. Is! Henault, 1672. 


| {| Henault, 1672. Cu Vide declaration. 
States. . I. 3 


dignity, 
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CHAP. dignity, who would not exactly conform to m7 | 
III. faith [x]. The manner only of this indulgence wi 
N blameable. The King did by proclamation, wy 
1672. the parliament ſhould have done by law. Thong 
Aſhley was the adviſer of the meaſure, it was aſcrie 
to the bigotry of the Duke of Vork; and the nation, 
entertaining that opinion, had ſome ground for thy 
Promotions Io ſupport the credit of his domeſtic meaſures, yi 
. _ well as to ſtrengthen his hands in the war, the Kin 
called to his council ſeveral noblemen of popular 
and reputation. The Marquis of Worceſter, ti 
Lords Hallifax and Falconberg took their ſeats at HH 
board, on the ſeventeenth of April, together with 
Earl of Eſſex, whom the King had declared u 
lieutenant of Ireland. The cabal were diftinguiſM 
with more peculiar favours [y]. The Earl of lu 
derdale was raiſed to a Dukedom, in the kingdom 
| Scotland. Lord Arlington was dignified with the iH 
of Earl, Aſhley created Earl of Shaftſbury, and Clif 
ford made a Baron by the ſame name. The garte 
was given to Lauderdale and Arlington. Buckinghan = 
having arrived at the ſummit of honours, was lefth 
be rewarded by the generoſity of France; - whik 
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1 meaſures he ſupported to the utmoſt pitch of his fu 
i tuating abilities. In a perfect ſubmiſſion to the King 
i in a harmony created by fear, among themleliy 
i 

8 the cabal managed the great line of buſineſs, II 


cluded from the ſecret of affairs, the reſt of the cout 

cil only gave their authority to what they had nota 

viſed. The Duke of York was abſent with the fe 

and, even when preſent, his advice was ſeldom i 

| quired. | | „ 

The Dutch De Ruyter, with ſeventy Dutch men of war, fl 
1 n les. to ſea, in the end of April. The Duke of Yo! 
7 who lay at the Nore, with forty ſhips of the line, . 
| ceived, at the ſame time, advice that the French ft 
FAY deſtined to join him, had ſailed from Breſt. Judgi 
3 by the winds, that they were arrived in the channe 


„ 
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[x] Vide declaration, March 15th, 1672. 
LY] Kennet's Hiſt, vol. iii. 
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he weighed anchor, and was carried down the channel CHAP. 
with a freſh gale at Weſt. In the evening he had III. 
ſight of the Dutch, off Long Sand Head. He flood WWW 


N. 
u 
wo 


vi do South; and, at night, the gale growing freſher 1279 5 
bu and bad weather coming on, he came to anchor. 
riby W When morning came, he gave no day-break ſignal for 

ation, failing, on account of the vicinity of the enemy, But 


* they 3 the wind coming up at Faſt, he paſled in a thick fog 


„yy De Ruyter, without being ſeen ; and joined, the 
i next morning, the French, under D*Eftrees, at St. 
lens. He remained there two days to adjuſt mat- 
* W ters for action, and then ſailed in queſt of the Dutch. 
» Wn 


The Duke himſelf, in the Prince of one hundred 
guns, commanded the red ſquadron. | Sir Edward 
| Spragge in the London, a firſt rate; Sir John Har- 
man in the Charles ; and the Count D*Eftrees in the 


at tht ; 
th th; ; 
111 


un f St. Philip, of between eighty and ninety guns, led on 
we white ſquadron; and the Earl of Sandwich, in 
* W the Royal James of one hundred guns, was admiral of 


| the blue [Z]. N 2 
During the Duke's ſtay at St. Helens, the Dutch They ſur- 

bad retired to their own coaſt. They lay behind the fru 

W Kumble ſands, hoping to draw the Engliſh upon that 


id Cl 


n dangerous bank. The Duke, perceiving the ſtrong 
lis ſituation of the enemy, ſtood for the coaſt of Flan- 
1105 ders. De Ruyter, the beſt ſeaman of his time [A], 


ſtood in for the banks; and, as his ſhips drew leſs 


mlelnn water, deprived the Engliſh of an opportunity of 


5. Ly fighting but to great diſadvantage. 'The weather 
je cou a LED 1WO 

we being very bad, the Duke repaired to Sonthwold bay, 
* where he anchored to take in water and freſh provi- 


ſions; declaring firſt to his admirals, that when the 
wind turned Eaſt, he was determined to put to ſea [B]. 
He gave ſtrict orders, in the mean time, that neither 
trader nor collier ſnould be permitted to go round, for 
fear of falling into the enemy's hands; who, by that 
means, might gain intelligence how his fleet lay. A 
light ſhip, however, ſlipped by in the night. She 
was taken and carried to De Ruyter, who ordered his 
fleet to ſail at day-break, to attack the Engliſh, un- 
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CHAP. prepared for the fight. The Duke perceiving he 
III. change of the wind, gave orders for the ſignal to ſtan 
out to ſea, to be in a poſture to receive the Dutch; 
1072. but Sir John Cox, his captain, perſuaded him that he 
had received certain intelligence from one of his cry. 
zers, that the Dutch lay, in the ſame unprepared con. 
dition, off the iſland of Gorẽe. Thus, on the twer. 
ty-eigbth of May, was the Duke ſurpriſed, at twoin 
the morning, by the Dutch fleet [c]. = 
the Duke of The captain of a French fourth-rate brought to the 
York, Duke the firſt intelligence of De Ruyter's approach, 
Having been out on a cruize the day before, his ſhip, 
a bad failer, could not get in among the fleet the pre- 
ceding evening. He had been forced to come to an- 
chor a league to the eaſtward of the outermoſt ſhips, 
for fear of being driven to the leeward of the fleet, 
the wind being north-eaſt, and a leeward tide. This 
circumſtance furniſhed him with an opportunity of 
having the firſt knowledge of the enemy. As he wa 
getting under ſail, two Dutch ſcouts fell in with him; 
and though each was of equal force, they forbore to 
fire, brought to, and then ſtood away. He rightly 
judged that their fleet was not far aſtern. To give 
notice of the enemy's approach, he fired all the way 
as he ſtood in toward the Engliſh. At break of day, 
the Dutch were ſeen to the windward, bearing down 
on the Duke. Their firſt line and their fire-ſhips 
were nearer in with the ſhore. Their flag-ſhips were 
farther to ſea. The Duke of York, on the fiſt 
alarm, got his whole fleet under fail. He endeayour- 
ed to place them in their ſeveral ſtations in order of 
battle; but by reaſon of the leeward tide and eaſt 
wind, few could get in when the engagement began. 
Not above twenty of the red and blue bore the whole 
brunt of De Ruyter and Van Ghent's ſquadrons. 
The French were ſcarce charged at all by the Zealand 
ſquadron [o]. | wu 
Battle oF At eight of the clock in the morning the battle be- 
Southwold gan, the Dutch fleet having the wind. De Ruyter's 
* iquadron bore down on the red, commanded by the 
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: CHARTES: IE e 
be reſtoration of monarchy, ſecured to him, through- C H A P. 


ul ur his life, the attention of the King, which was UII. 
15 Nen continued to his remains. His body, diſcovered WNW 
Pha Wy the order on his coat, was found floating in the ſea 1072, 
ther 


F after the action, and conveyed to Harwich, Being 


the Wrought to Deptford on the third of July, it was 
as buried, at the expence of the King, with great 
ins funeral pomp, in King Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
m. in the ſame vault with the Duke of Albemarle. He 
good might have eſcaped from the ſhip with the captain 
ttle and many of his crew, who were ſaved, but he is 
: fide aid to have preferred death to the riſque of being 
ort: taken and carried to Holland in triumph. | 
Ted; During theſe operations at ſea, a ſtorm more dread- Progreſs of 
other cal was faſt advancing, on Holland by land. The King France, 
n of France, dividing into three bodies an army con- 
ven ſiſting of 120, ooo men, put them all in motion in the 
n the Wi beginning of May. The firſt he led in perſon, with 
Jh the famous Turenne. The Prince of Condé com- 
one g manded the ſecond ; the Count de Chamilli the third. 
able, BW The latter took Maſeic on the fifteenth of May. Or- 
r Ve. (oi fell into the hands of the King on the third of 
conſe: June. Burich yielded to the arms of Turenne. Rhim- 
ed bj berg opened its gates on the ſixth of the month to 
mii] Lewis. Beauvire ſeized Dcetkum on the eighth. 
oo Crool was taken on the ninth, by the troops of the 
dere biſhop of Munſter. The twelfth of June was ſigna- 
on for Wi i 7d by the paſſage of the Rhine. Turenne became, 
to ” three days after, maſter of Arnheim. Shenk, which 
. coſt a ſiege of nine months to the Dutch, when the 
12 vB took it trom Spain, fell in leſs than half that number 
i pe of days into the hands of that great commander. 
15 | Utrecht ſubmitted on the twentieth.to Lewis. Doc. 
| mn bourg, Deventer, and Zuvol ſurrendered to the Biſhop 
1 8. of Munſter, On the ninth of July, Nimeguen was 
8 ky laben by Turenne Naerden, within nine miles of 
a decade, fell on the twelfth into the hands of the 
el Marquis of Rochefort. The fate of; the States hun 8 
5 1 0 the edge of a moment. Had Rochefort taken pot- 
ſeſſion of Muyden, Amſterdam would full, and with 

* it the republic of Holland [N]. ity b en it 

1 72, | I A 8 

F „ {N] Henault, 1672. | 
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CHAP. The progreſs of Lewis, like the courſe of an inu. 
III. dation, levelled every thing, then covered all, Marg, 
ing forth to conqueſt rather than to war, he carrix 
1072. the magnificence and gaiety of a court to the fel 


Reduction 


ot tre With all the triumphs of a victor he entered Utrecht 
provinces. though he owed more to the unprepared ſtate of th; 
enemy than to his own conduct. Surrounded with 
flatterers and attended by poets, to celebrate his er. 
ploits, he gave ſcope to that vanity, which in him wg 


Tree. Forty fortified cities either opened their. pate 


without terms. Europe was ſtruek with aſtoniſhmen 
rather than with admiration. The Dutch, unmanned 


Unprepared 
ſtate of the 
Dutch. 


began to acquire ſtrength and conſequence, from theit 
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a kind of virtue. Jo men who meaſure merit by ſa, 
ceſs, there certainly appeared a foundation for fam 
In the courſe of a few weeks, the three provinces d 
Gueldres, Utrecht, and Overyſſel had ſubmitted 9 
the arms of France. Frieſeland and Gronighen wer 
invaded by her ally, the Biſhap of Munſter, The my 
ritime provinces, Holland and Zealand, only remainel 


through terror, or, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendereſ 


by their fears, left almoſt a bloodleſs victory to Lewis 
The enemy, by their cowardice, deprived the con. 
_ of glory; and ſeemed, by their ſpiritleſs con- 
duct, to be even unworthy of their independence. 
Though the Dutch had foreſeen a tempeſt; which 
now broke on them with ſuch violence, their prepara; 
tions were dilatory and feeble, Divided into faction, 
every ſcheme for defence was either oppoſed, or ten- 
dered ineffectual, by being retarded. Terror itfell 
could not eſtabliſh unanimity among parties embittered 
againſt each other by a long oppoſition. The Louvel 
tein faction, who carried in their very appellation the 
memory of an injury, were the moſt numerous, aud 
headed by the penſionary De Wit. The adherents ol 
the Prince of Orange, weakened by a long minority, 


leader's character and years. Theſe two parties, to- 
gether with a third, who affected a kind of neutrality, 
comprehended the whole body of the States. Ihe 
moderate faction, impreſſed with a ſenſe of danger, 
or in hopes to regain the ſavour of the King of Eng: 
land, joined the friends of the Prince of Orange; 
and on the twenty- fourth of February he was raiſed 
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L | 6. CHARLES III. | „ 
.. we dignity of Captain-general and Admiral of the CHAP. 
United Provinces. The perpetual edit by which he III. 


Vas excluded from the Stadholderſhip, however, re- N 
i WE mained unrepealed. The oppoſition of parties con- 1072. 


tinued; and the intereſt of the public was neglected in 

W their animoſities. e OT, 

W The Prince of Orange began now, for the firſt time, &,,..ner of 
co diſplay a charaQer as ſingular in itſelf as the fortune the Prince 
Wof his life was extraordinary. To a gravity and ſilence of Orange. 
which diſtinguiſhed his early youth with the prudence 
Wthought peculiar to years, he joined a firmneſs: in all 

Inis meaſures that bordered on obſtinacy. Without a 
Wconſtitution for pleaſure, his chief 1 was an am- 


ver dition for power and a great name. Deſtitute of thoſe 
my brilliant parts which dazzle the world, he acquired 
ined weight with mankind by the ſolidity of his underſtand- 
gat ing. His perſonal courage was tempered with circum- 
qere pection and coolneſs ; his ſlowneſs in action corrected 


by his perſeverance. In his carriage and manner he 
vas rather reſpectable than dignified, more decent 


ew, than amiable in private life. Phlegmatic in his diſpo- 

con: ition, he was ſubjec to no paſſion in the extreme; 

con- and the ſame cauſe that exempted him from vice, ob- 

e. cured the luſtre of his virtues. Born with abilities for 

which be cabinet, but with no great talents for the field, 

pars: is policy, perpetually at war with his fortune, at length 

Mons, Mpprevailed; and though he ſcarce ever won a battle, he 

r ren: requently reaped all the advantages of victory from 

itlel efeat. Though he cannot be accuſed of wanton ty- : 
ittetel Nanny, he was extremely fond of power; he ſacrific- 

,ouvel- l his virtue to his ambition; and, without any gla- 

on the ing injuſtice, frequently deſcended to meanneſſes to 

s, and Wiccompliſh his favourite defigns. He was happy 

ents of {Wiroughout his life in his opponent. The mad bigotry 

nority, f James the Second might have furniſhed a field of Þ 
m theit numph for abilities more circumſcribed than thoſe of N 
es, to- be Prince, as the former had at once to contend with 
trality, Nee favourite paſſions of his own people, and the art 1 
be WF bis rival. Upon the whole, though great things | 
danger, {W'ulted from the conduct of the Prince of Orange, : 
f Eng- e Was not poſſeſſed of thoſe brilliant qualities which . 
2 © generally deemed neceſſary to conſtitute a great 1 
5 railed en. 0 


0 


The States owed their ſafety more to the want of Conſterna- W 


mutt in Lewis, than to the abilities of the Prince of —4.— BL 


Orange. | 
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CHAP. Orange. Unprovided with an army, and adding con- 
III. ſternation to their weakneſs, they were actually what 
hey ſeemed, an eaſy prey. De Wit, who had govern- 
1672. ed their councils for many years, carried his private 
prejudices into his public conduct. In oppaſition to 
the power of the houſe of Orange, he diſcouraged z 
land force, and threw the whole ſtrength of the mari- 
time provinces into the navy. Truſting to the weaks 
neſs of Spain, and fortified by their ancient alliance 
with France, the States themſelves had, ever fince the 
peace of Weſtphalia, been extremely negligent of their 
troops. A ſhew of an army was kept up, but it was 
altogether deſtitute of diſcipline, and ignorant of every 
military duty, Though the troops were encreaſed be. 
fore the arrival of the French, to ſeventy thouſand 
men, they were ſo raw and timid, that the Prince, 
not daring to ſhew them to the enemy, retired to the 
province of Holland, whilſt Lewis took at his leiſure 

almoſt all the fortified towns af . the upper Provinces, 


Prince of In proportion as the danger advanced toward the 


Orange de- he vulgar became outrageous 
Orange #5... Province of Holland, the vulg trag 


| bolder. through their fears. The States themſelves loſt their 


preſence of mind. De Wit, declining in his credit, 
could no longer animate his countrymen to their own 


defence: on the contrary, they now attributed their 


misfortunes to his negle& of the army. All perſons 


ran with violence into the party of the Prince of 
Orange, and ſeemed to think that the very being of 
the States depended upon his abilities. Amſterdam 
alone retained ſome appearance of ſpirit. They open- 
ed their ſluices, and laid their whole country under 
water. But the ſafety derived from that barrier again 
the enemy could not infuſe courage into the dejeQed 
States. 'The body- of the nobles and eleven tom 
voted to ſend ambaſſadors to implore the pity of ths 
two Kings. They offered to ſurrender. all the frontil 
towns which lay beyond the limits of the ſeven pro! 
vinces, and to pay a conſiderable ſum toward tif 
charges of the war. Lewis, left by Turenne, wh 


had marched into Germany, was led in his counc 


by de Louvois and de Pomponne. The violence 
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CHAR PED 19; — 
the former ſaved the States [Pp], His unreaſonable de- C H A P. 
mands threw them into a deſpair, which overcame III. 


their fears. The people roſe at Dort, and forced their WWW 
magiſtrates to ſign the repeal of the perpetual edict. 1672. 


ö The other cities followed their example, and on the 

fifth of July the Prince of Orange was raiſed to the 

.  tholderthip of the unconquered provinces. 1 95 

8 The deputies of the States to the King of England propoſals of 
e arrived at London on the twentieth of June [Q]. Are . 


They carried, in their own appearance, the diſtreſs jedted 
of their country. The people, moved by pity, re- 
ceived them with attention arid friendſhip ; but the 
court treated them with indignity, if not with con- 
tempt [R]. Under a go that they came with- 
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id out either leave or paſſport, they were ordered to re- 
1 tire to Hampton- court, till the King ſhould think fit 


to allow them an audience [s]. Charles, having 
determined not to treat without the conſent and 
concurrence of Lewis, appointed Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lord Halifax, to be his ambaſſadors 
extraordinary, to join the deputies of France in 
offering peace to the Dutch [ TJ. The commiſſion 
of the plenipotentiaries was dated on the twenty-firſt 
of June, The next day the Duke of Monmouth, 


on ben at the court of Lewis, was joined with them 
heit Ein a ſeparate commiſſion; and, on the twenty- 
los BY third, they failed from the Buoy at the Nore. Ar- 
e of WW wing at Maeſland-ſluys, they were received with 
18 of the utmoſt Joy by the Dutch. Men, women, and 
70a BY children, in a manner incumbered their journey, by 
pen: coding round their carriages. Having paſſed thro* 
= the Hague, they waited upon Lewis at Utrecht. The 
a terms required by the commiſſioners of the two Kings 


amounted to an annihilation of the independence. of 


3 = the States. They were rejected, at the inſtance of the 
of we Prince of Orange, who was ſaid to have been tempted 
fonte n vain to ſacrifice his country to his own ambition [u]. 
1 * The Engliſh ambaſſadors returned on the twenty-firtt 
; of; July. Lewis, impatient for the flattery of his ſub. 
oundcil 


(?] Henault, 1672, L] Kennet, vol. iii. p. 315. 
[x] Arlington's Letters, vol. ii. p. 374 [s] Ibid. 
Lr] Kennet, vol. . Fo) Temple. 
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1672. 
The De 


Wits mur- 


dered. 


A barber, in the beginning of Auguſt, accuſed the 


charge. He bore it with an undaunted ſpirit: but be 
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Character of 


the Penſion- 
ary. 


of Orange ſeems to have been the ruling principle 
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jects, directed his courſe through Flanders to Ve. 


ſailles. wn 
The war languiſhed upon the departure of the 
French King. The Dutch, though ſafe: behind thei 
inundations, were ſtil] diſtracted with terror and tom 
with faction. The Populace, aſcribing their misfor- 
tunes to De Wit and his brother the bailiff of Putten, 
placed all their confidence in the Prince of Orange, 
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younger De Wit of having made him large offers for 
poiſoning the Prince. The magiſtrates intimidated by 
the mob, put him to the torture on this improbable 


was ſtript of his employments, and baniſhed for life, 
The penſionary, wha had reſigned his office, ſupported 
his brother through the whole proceeding. He refoly, 
ed to conduct him out of town in his own coach, 
and to take a part in his diſgrace. | The mob afſem- 
bled. They forced open the priſon doors. They 
wounded, mangled, and trod to death the brothers, 
They dragged their bodies through the ſtreets, then 
hanged them by the heels on a gibbet. The utmoſt 
barbarity was added to the moſt ſavage cruelty— 
Wretches, who could not approach the bodies them- 
ſelves, gratified their inhuman revenge, -by buying 


pieces of the fleſh from others. A toe ſold for ten enemy 
ſtivers, an ear for double that ſum, and a finger for WW" Th. 
twelve. This brutal commerce continued throughout to truf 
the day. At midnight the mangled remains, deſerted [he motio 
at length by the mob, were removed and privately be prog 
buried [x]. | | F re and! 

Such was the miſerable end of De Wit; à man burgh | 


more remarkable for his activity, and a ſincere love 
for the liberties of his country, than for his extenſive 
talents. A fixed averſion to the power of the houſe 


of his mind. His father was one of the ſix deputies 
whom William the Second arreſted and confined in 
the caſtle of Louveſtein. The hatred cf the parent 
deſcended to the fon. The connection of the royal 


| [x] Gazette, No. 504. 1 
* 44 T 1 al 


CHARLES It 
Ne Wit into the arms of France. He was the 


was rouzed into terrors for his country by the mea- 
ſures which gave being to the triple league, he re- 
Jerted, in ſome degree, to his connections with Lewis. 


ſwayed by his prejudice againſt a ſtanding army, be 
[of his country expoſed to inſult, and even in dan- 
ver from conqueſt. His preparations were too late, 
nd they were languid when they began. The firſt 
circumſtance ought to be aſcribed to himſelf; the 
latter aroſe from the difficulty of his ſituation, He 
was, upon the whole, an honeſt, though, perhaps, 
ot a great ſtateſman 3 and his hard fate proves how 
Ittle his countrymen deſerved his affection and his 
virtues. : 


lf reputation, The Duke of Luxembourg forced 
im, on the twelfth of October, to raiſe the ſiege 
f Woerden, with the loſs of fifteen hundred ſoldi- 
by.] He met with the ſame untoward fate at 
tarleroy, He failed in his attack upon Swartſluys, 
ter loling many men [2 J. With troops terrified 
d unexperienced, he could make no impreſſion upon 
enemy elevated with ſucceſs and diſciplined to 


for WF" The Dutch, unmanned by their terror, ſeem- 
out do truſt their ſafety to the fears of other ſtates. 
ted e motions of the Emperor, though he was jealous 

e progreſs of France, were, like his genius, unde- 


tel 
8 5 Ine and ſlow. - The march of the Elector of Bran- 


man burgh brought the firſt relief to the States. Tu- 
love ne moved to oppoſe him with twelve thouſand 
ave" [4]. The Biſhop of Munſter, anxious for his 
ouſe n territories, raiſed the ſiege of. Groninghen, and 
ciple led home. No action happened during the whole 
utics ben on the ſide of Germany. Turenne, with 
d in de movements of an experienced commander, 
arent ned without bloodſhed. He ſtopt the progrels 


1 


[r] Henault, 1672. [LZ] Contin. of Heath, 1672. 
a] Henault. : | | 
of 


| oyal 


fad 


family of England with the Prince of, Orange threw C H A P. 
dupe of her councils for ſeveral years. Though hee 


in informed of the motions of foreign courts, or 


The firſt attempt of the Prince of Orange, neithes Prince of 


nlwered the hopes of the Dutch, nor gave to him- 2 un- 


ucceſsful . 
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CHAP. of the enemy, and, before the winter, placed h; 


wet 
III. quarters at Hoxter. 7 
WW The naval operations between the Engliſh and th 15 
1672. States ſeemed to have terminated with the battle g 55 
Promotions. Southwold Bay. The Duke of York, unable 9 C05 
force De Ruyter to action, returned to court. &. * 
veral promotions of conſequence were made in the of 
higheſt depar:ments of the ſtate, in the month 9 nh 
November. Sir Orlando Bridgman, the lord-keepe, Wi +. 
reſigned the great ſeal, on account of his infirmitis ſigh 
and years [BJ. The Earl of Shaftſbury was mai its 
lord chancellor of England; being ſucceeded, as char a 
cellor of the exchequer, by Sir John Duncomb— Jam 
The office of lord-treaſurer remaining void ſince the 1060 
death of the Earl of Southampton, was confſerei * 
upon Lord Clifford. The Earl of Arlington wa we 
diſcontented at this latter promotion [c]. He aſked hs 
the ſtaff of Charles, but he received an anſwer which the | 
hurt his pride. The King told him, that he love the 
him too well to confer upon him an office for which milie 
he had no abilities, and which would occaſion his to be 
ruin, by expoſing him to the malice of his enemies loi The 
The diſappointment eſtranged Arlington from te part 
meaſures of the cabal. He, however, remained u |, 
their councils ; and ſuppreſſed, ſor the time, his t- dered 
ſentment. Sir John Trevor dying in the end of M rifhe 
was ſucceeded in July, as Secretary of State, by Engl 
Henry Coventry, who derived his claim to onal ter o 
from his ſucceſs in detaching the King of Swell au te 
from the triple alliance. 0 LG | cles f. 
Affair: Ihe affairs of Scotland, during five years, furni appoi 
little of importance, and nothing of amuſement in ho 
They conſiſt of ihe obſtinacy of ſectaries, and u to be 
impolitic interference of government in the concern ceſeat 
of the church. After the ſuppreſſion of the Con peous 
nanters, in.:1666, Charles, willing to humour a mour 
| people, ſhewed an inclination to compoſe the f. Th 
$ jous differences which diſtracted their minds. MW nent 
gious diffe 10 en 
{| tried the ſcheme of comprehenſion, which had fa [uccee 
_=- in England. He followed it with a declaration This 
I indulgence. Neither had any effect on zealots, wi neaſu 
FH * counc 
1 [LB] Public Intell. [c] James II. 1672 ed ag 
[o] Ibid. 


we 
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were as. intolerant” in their own principles as thoſe CHAP. 
of whom they complained; Some expelled preachers III. 


th refuled to be ſettled in vacant churches. The reſt WW 
ef rejected , an annual bounty offered by the King.— 1672. 
U Conventicles multiplied daily. The Covenanters met 
K in arms, in their uſual places of worſhip. Preachers 


preferred their influence over a deluded people to the 


1 of quiet exerciſe. of their religious ſervice, ' Confuſion, 

Per, clamour, and fanaticiſm prevailed. Government being 1 
Ute ſighted,. became enraged; and by reſuming a part of 

nate its former rigours, increaſed the fame. 

bur Lauderdale was appointed commiſſioner to the par- of Scotland. 
bd lament, which met on the nineteenth: of ORober, | 


1669. His ſpeech conſiſted of two heads. He re- 
commended. the preſervation - of the church, and an 
union with England. The parliament, offended at 


aſked the inſolence of the ſeQaries, declared by an act, that 
dich the right of governing the church was inherent in 
loved the crown. Another act ſettled the number of the 
Which militia at twenty-two thouſand men. This force was 
n his to be conſtantly armed, and - regularly. diſciplined, — 
s [0 They were to be held in readineſs to march to any 
m the part of his Majeſty's dominions, to eſtabliſh his autho- 
ed u city, and to ſupport his greatneſs. Theſe two acts ren- 
his * dercd the crown abſolute in Scotland, and even fur- 


niſhed it with the means of becoming. formidable in 
England. The King, by-the firſt, was;rendered maſ- 
ter of the church; by the latter, he commaded in 
all temporal affairs. A ſevere act againſt conventi- 
cles followed theſe arbitrary laws. Ruinous fines were 
appointed to be levied on thoſe who met to worſhip 
in houſes. But field-preachers: and their hearers were 
to de puniſhed with geath. Laws that are too ſevere 
defeat their own purpoſe. The fanatics were outra- 
beous; and became, through perſecution, more ena- 
moured of their own;tenets.-..; 0 


he le The Duke of Ormonde, removed from the govern- Affairs of 
8. bent of Ireland by the intrigues of Buckingham, was . 
ad falt ſucceeded in that department by the Lord Robertes. 
tion This nobleman owed his promotian to the new 
ots, i veaſures, which induced. Charles to remove from his 

— councils the old cavaliets. Robertes, who bad ſeru- 
2. 


ed againſt the late King, retained his former poli- 
| one tical 
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Reflections. 
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WY WV and difagreeable*in his manner, he was not likely ts 


the houſe of commons in England, diſcovering/ah iu 
. of Dublin, . reſumed their former moderr 


human mind. Meaſures paſs without teprehenſion in 


as it would be wnreaſonable Be 
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tical principles, . he had yielded to the change 
of the times. Moroſe and ſullen in his ilpoſnan 


T. 
war, 
reſent 


trary 


murm 


reconcile to himſelf the minds of the Iriſh, after the 
polite and dignified carriage of the Duke of Ormonde. 


Having endeavgured in vain to acquite popularity; he WW Th: 
reſigned: the government of Ireland to the Lord Ben. N. 
ley, in the May of 1670. Robertes, deprived” of his ondu 
office of privy ſeal, retired to his eſtate in Cornyal, Iſh in 


and led a private life. Berkley ſupported the meaſiie 
of Ormonde, and gained the confidence. of the people. 
A kind of tranquillity, which ſpring more from à fert 

of confuſion than the abſence of di iſcontents, Cubliſt 
in Ireland. The Roman-Catholie biſhops, | depending 
upon their influence at court, became arrogant. But 


princi 
had 
chann 
Was 2 
mory 
recom 
The 
parties 
mies, 
otwit 
excite 
. 
leemec 
ther in 
f Let 
dition. 
s mu 
Charle 
mpreſ 
aman 
he def 
ended 
he am 
miracle 
bando 
prince 
on, 1 
hich 


clination to animadvert upon Talbot, the titular Arch 


tion. | 1 4 1b 150 1% 10A NW 9931 
To live in Gases And to 10 of their erkrifaich 
fuggeſt different and ſometimes "oppoſite" ideas to th. 


common life, that would offend in narration; and 
thoſe who are deemed bad members of ſociety in bil- 
tory, are often treated; by their on cotempolatie, 
with a degree of applauſe. The cauſe of this is a0 cb. 
vious as the fact ielalf is true. Public tranſactiohs ate 
ſlow in their ſueceſſion, and the motives which pro- 
duced them are unknown. The impreſſion made by 
one evil is obliterated before another artives, Mar- 
kind are deceived by the ſpeciouſneſs which is general) 
given to the worſt meat "They ſee" but à Patt of 
the great machinè of overnment, as it moves before 
them; and that perla which people naturally en- 
tertain for their country, juſtiſies to them its moſt ex · 
ceptionable conduct toward foreign powers. Time, 
by unveiling the ſecret fprings' of'aQion; © opens a field 


1 for cenſure or appfauſe! But born are frequent” ¶ oceec 
ly ill applied. To judge of the meaſures of the l in 
e mo! 


age by the feelings of. ET. may be as unjuſt 

ect the ſame tri 
adherence to virtue in Rates. weh we commend in 
individuals. 2% e S 1185 
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de Though the conduct of Charles, in the ſecond Dutch CHAP. ' 
on, r, pleaſed not the thinking few, it raiſed no violent III. 

i teſentment among the body of the people. The arbi WNW 
the trary meaſure of ſhutting the exchequer created private . LOA. 
de nurmurs, but produced no public remonſtrances. of che = 
he The jealouſy of trade rendered the city of London tion, 

it. cold with regard to the fate of the Dutch. The prior 

his conduct of that people claimed no love from the Eng- 

all, im in general. Haughty in their proſperity, and un- 

res principled, as a ſtate, through the love of gain, they 

le. had formerly -extended their injuries through every 

* channel of commerce, Their moderation of late years * 
ſed was aſcribed to fear, and not to juſtice ; and the me- 

ling mory of the inſult with which they cloſed the laſt, 

But zecommended the preſent war from a motive of revenge. 

in. The inequality in force viſible between the contending 

res berties, the manifeſt injuſtice on the fide of their ene- 

en mies, entitled the Dutch to pity ; but even that paſſion, 

0 otwithſtanding the ancient animoſity againſt France, 

ons, excited no ſymptom of dangerous diſcontent. | 

"the It is remarkable, that the Dutch war, though it and the 
1'ih emed to promiſe much, was deſtined to produce nei- Pureh ware 


ther important event nor great character. The vanity 
ff Lewis ſaved the States from the efforts of his am- 


ries, tion, His idle parade in entering Utrecht employed 
7 ob- Ws much time as might have reduced Amſterdam. 
Sate Charles, with all the power of England, made little 
pro- mpreſſion on a people already ſubdued by their owa 
e by imanly terrors. A ſeaſon uncommonly ſtormy broke 
Han- le deſigns of the Engliſh navy, and fruſtrated an in- 
rally ended invaſion [D]. The elements conſpired againſt 
rt of he ambition of the two monarchs ; and a kind of 
efote N racle ſaved a nation, whoſe timidity ſeemed to have 
Fen- bndoned them to ſupernatural protection. Even the 
ter. ice of Orange, wigh all the advantages of his ſitua- 


Fine, en, made no ſtriking figure. The firmneſs with 
ach he rejected the offers of the confederate Kings 


vent” WF 'occeded from his prudence, as much as from his pa- 
e "tim. The ſeaſon for reducing Holland was paſt, 
gfe e moment it was delayed. The empire, though ſlow 
4tri 


[0] Earl of Shaſteſbury's ſpeech; Feb. 5. 1673. 
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in its aid, was already in motion. Winter, it was cen grez 
tain, would continue the inactivity which the inungy new 


ton had begun. The power which he already en the 
1672. joyed by the fuffrages of his country, was, in ere) bene 


Parliament” 


-mects., 


view, leſs precarious and more honourable than thy He | 
which ſhould depend on princes, who had already f. inter 
crificed faith to their ambition. the | 
Charles, when he hoped to put an end to his d, op. 
ficulties by the Dutch war, found himſelf involved i ſecor 
accumulated neceſſities by that meaſure. The ſum nece! 
retained in the exchequer, and the large ſubſidies re. He d 
niitted from France, were unequal to the. vaſt char | the 


of the navy, and the demands of his own extravagance, 1 8 


He reſolved to call together his parliament. They n #12 
at Weſtminſter, on the fourth of February, 10% g 
after a receſs of near two years. Sir Edward Tuner racte! 


having been made chief baron of the exchequer, the and | 


abroad againſt the forces raiſed for the war, that If 


commons proceeded to the election of a new ſpeaket tente 


Their choice fell on Sir Job Charlton, whom they artic] 


preſented the next day to the King for his approbation, cane 
His Majeſty's ſpeech partook of the firmneſs wich ſeats 
had hitherto diſtinguiſhed the councils of the minifty, ce f 
He mentioned the neceſſity, the importance and e.. 
pence of the war; he made no doubt of the effettul 
aid of his commons to proſecute it with vigour. tk 
informed them, that their- laſt ſupply had not ber 
found adequate to the difcharge of his debts. Ic 
therefore recommended them again to their ſpecil 
care. He mentioned the indulgence- ts Difſenter 
and his fixed reſolution to adhere to his declaratil, 
He made fo light of the jealouſy that had ſpread 


told them he muſt levy more in the courſe of de 
ſpring, and that he doubted not but they would col 
ſider the charge of them in their ſupplies. He col. 
cluded with ele that he was reſolved to prote 
the Proteſtant religion, and that no man's property 
liberty ſhould ever be invaded [x]. 1 
The Earl of Shafteſbury, as lord chancellor, enlarge 
with eloquence upon every article of his Majeſ)“ 
ſpeech [Fe]. To much flattery of Charles, and * 


[z] Journals of the lords, Feb. 5. 1673. | (e) oy 
| 7 
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new matter of his own. He excuſed the ſhutting of 


v7 163 
great deal of abuſe on the Dutch, he added ſome CHA P. 


III. 


the exchequer by. the neceſſity of the thing, and the WWW 


benefit reſulting from it to the fervice of the nation. 


He informed them, that the King was, in honour and 
intereſt, concerned in ſeeing the hankers repaid, with 
the ſix per cent. promiſed upon the money. during the 
top. But he deſired the commons to give only the 


[cond place to that buſineſs ; and Frſts to ſettle the 


neceſſary ſupply for carrying on with vigour the war. 
He defended the declaration of indulgence, with all 


zugmenting the number of the forces. With a pero- 
ration full of rhetoric, he concluded his ſpeech, expreſ- 
ſing his hopes, with an aſſurance ſuitable to his cha- 
rater, that “ the triple alliance of King, parliament, 
and people, might never be diſſolved.“ Some diſcon- 


tented whiſpers among the commons ſuggeſted a new 


ggencds 


article, which the King added to his ſpeech. The 
chancellor, to accommodate ſome of his creatures with 
ſeats in parliament, had iſſued new writs from his of- 
ice for the election of members, in the place of thoſe 
who had died during the receſs. The King told the 
commons, „that though he entertained no doubt that 
the thing was juſtified by precedents, he deſired them 


to ſuſpend all other buſineſs, till they ſhould: examine 
that particular [O].“ TR! ITO 33% 


1672. 


The commons, retiring to their houſe, took into Proceedings 
conſideration the matter of returning members ſince of the com- 


the laſt ſeſſion [1]. They came to a reſolution to ſu- 


perſede all the writs iſſued by the chancellor, for 'the 
election of perſons to ſerve in parliament, A motion 
made for appointing a committee to examine precedents, 
Was over-ruled by a conſiderable majority. The ſeats 


illed by the artifice of Shafteſbury, were declared va- 


cant, The ſpeaker iſſued his warrant to the clerk of 
ne crown, to make out new writs ; and the right of 
lluing ſuch warrant, was declared to be inherent in the 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons. Though the mi- 


try ſeemed to have dropt the meaſure as indefenſible, 


01 Journals of the lords, Feb. „ 107%. - 
* Journals of the commons, Feb. 6, 16753. 
M 2 the 
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CH AP. the minority were more than one hundred, out g 


III. two hundred and fixty members that were 'preſey, K, 
GY V The houſe went the next day upon the ſupply.. They non 
1073. voted twelve hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds, by an my 
aſſeſſment of eighteen months; and they ordered a bil err 
for that purpoſe, to be immediately prepared by the bord 
attorney- general. This ſupply, fo inadequate to th 3 
wants of Charles, was to be accompanied in its pro- nau 
greſs through the houſe, by demands for the rede ih 
of grievances. To grant. no ſupply, might have oe. 
caſioned a diſſolution; a meaſure much defired by rio 
Buckingham and Shafteſbury, to forward, J the means Weir 
of confuſion, their own private deſigns [1], 3 
nen On the tenth of February [K], the commons begun atio 
3 to conſider the eee indulgence ; and, on the 1 
gence recall- fourteenth, an addreſs againſt it, prepared by 2 com- Ir fort 
wad | mittee, was read and approved of by the houſe, In the * 
moſt decent terms, they informed the King, that pe- ay | 
nal laws, in matters eccleſiaſtical, can only be ſuſpend- ne te; 
ed by act of parliament; and they humbly beſougit LA 

his Majeſty to give ſuch directions a8 might remove 1 
the apprehenſions and jealouſies of his faithful ſubjeck. #4 
The chancellor and Buckingham, who to gain the d, " 
Diſſenters [LI, had adviſed the meaſure, were for ſup ug : 
porting it with vigour. The King himſelf, whoſe pride A 
was hurt by this animadverſion on his conduct, ws my 
inclined to adhere to his declaration. But the bill of FP 10 
ſupply had not yet paſſed into a law; and he mult e- * 6: 
ther give up the indulgence or the war, having en- = c 
deavoured in vain to ſoothe the commons []. The Tue 
King of France, apprized of his reſolution, induced 2 5 
him, by his ambaſſador, to comply with the com- . 
mons [N], for the ſake of the ſupply. On the ſeventh Phe 
of March, Charles cancelled, with his own hand, the * u 
declaration. The people, elevated at this victory over 55 : | 
the prerogative, expreſſed with bonfires and illumina- 1 
tions their tumultuous joy. 25 | bough 

ZZ : þ if 
I] Carte's Ormonde, vol. iii. [x] Journals * f 
[] James II. 1673. | | C BY 
[u] Colbert on Lewis XIV, Mar, 9, 1673. : 

[x] Ibid, Mar. 20. i | 

To . Joy 


| nonſtrance3, With a bill for the eaſe of the Proteſtant WWW 
non-conformiſts [0]. It paſſed the lower houſe; but, 


ow 0 Journals, Mar. 3d. 


CHARLES II. 1565 


To ſoothe the King, and to pleaſe the Diſſenters, CH A P. 
the commons accompanied the progreſs of their re- III. 


18. 
retarded by amendments, it was loſt in the houſe of oy oft way 
lrds. The Diſſenters themſelves ſeemed leſs anxious houſe of 
for eaſe in their worſhip, than for the revocation of an lords. 
indulgence, which placed the Papiſts on ſimilar footing 
with themſelves. The zeal of the commons proceeded 
more from their fears of that ſe, than from the more 
erious danger of the King's diſpenſing power. In 
their remonſtrance of grievances, they make no men- 
ion of ſeyeral acts that had been ſuſpended by procla- 
ation, in the preceding year. The capital faults in 
he meaſures of the crown, were alſo either negleQed 
r forgot. The breach of the triple alliance, the con- 
ection with France, the ſhutting the exchequer, were 
aſſed over like common tranſactions. Popery was 
he terror and ſometimes the diſgrace of the preſent 
eign. Had the Duke of York continued Proteſtant, 
ad Charles himſelf, like his father, adhered with firm- 
els, and even with enthuſiaſm, to the church of Eng- 
and, he might have enjoyed all the afluent eaſe, which 
*ms to have been the ſole object of his life. But the 
ally of the Nuke, in avowing publicly the ſyſtem of 
digion which his weakneſs had adopted, gave a juſt 
round of jealouſy to the nation. The profeſſions of 
e King, in favour of toleration, were invariably aſ- 
bed to his partiality to a particular worſhip, notwith- 
ding his profeſſed indifference to all religion. 5 
The apprehenſions of Popery which prevailed Jealouſies 
ong the commons, were converted into a political concerning 
zine againſt the Duke of York. The ſtri& adherence * wa of 
that unfortunate Prince to his own narrow opinions, 
eme as dangerous to his enemies as great talents, 

* ſuſpected the principles of ſeveral of the cabal, 

e was at no pains to feign for them any regard. 
tough the declaration of indulgence favoured the 
Wilts, he was averſe from the meaſure, as formed by 
ingham and Shafteſbury [y], to accompliſh their 
"Views. The nation, ignorant of this circumſtance, 


— 


Ir] James II. 1672. 
M3 aſcribed 
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t ibed to the Crown's favour for popery, a ſcheme 
- ws. þ rn by a part of its ſervants to gain Influence for 
WY VV themſelves. The law for impoſing a teſt on all who 
1673. ſhould poſſeſs any public office, was carried forway 
by different men for various deſigns. The bulk oh 
the nation favoured it, as the beſt bulwark againſt bo. 
pery. A part of the miniſtry abetted it in ſecret, as 
expedient to remove, from all their employments, the 
Duke of York, and the lord-treaſurer. 10 he obſtinaq 
of the firſt was not more the object of their terror, thy 
the daring abilities of the latter. Clifford avowed his 
attachment to the power of the crown, and he poſſeſſet 
courage to ſupport its moſt arbitrary meaſures. 
occafion the The Duke of York, though he continued to atten 
tſk, his brother to public worſhip, had declined to take 
the ſacrament, according to the forms of the church of 
England [Q ]. The thin veil which he had throm 
over his converſion was removed ; and he openly 
avowed what he could no longer conceal. Againk 
him was chiefly levelled the teſt act. Beſides taking 
the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, together with 
the ſacrament, according to the rites of the eſtabliſhed 
church, thoſe in office were obliged to abjure the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation [R]. Symmons, who had 
converted the Duke, was as narrow as his proſelye 
in his principles. He abſolutely refuſed his conſent u 
any conformity with the eſtabliſhed religion; and thy 
he deprived his own church of the benefit of the cu. 
queſt which he had made. If to change his religon 
Was deemed folly in Vork, his avowal of that change 
was conſtrued into madneſs, Men ſaw a gloomy prof 
pect before them ; and their indignation kept pace 1 
their fears, when they beheld the heir apparent ſo del 


titute of prudence, as to own his attachment to 2!& 


ligion which the people abhorred. : 
Schemes to The ſcheme for excluding the Duke of York iy 
exclude him tho throne, which was begun in the year 1668, 0 
rom the Buckingham, was now reſumed by Shafteſbury, * 
e conjunction with the Earl of Gaile. 

went to the King, and urged him to own the legitim®] 


[x] Journals. 
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if the Duke of Monmouth [s]. He made uſe of an CH AP. 
exprefſion upon the occaſion, fit only to be uttered by III. 
ſuch a miniſter as himſelf, or heard by ſuch a monarch W/V 
i; Charles. He deſired him but to ſay that Mon- 1673. 
mouth's mother was his wife, and he ſhould find per- 

ſons to ſwear to the fact[T]. The King anſwered, 

that he would rather ſee James, meaning Monmouth, 

hanged up at Tyburn, than entertain ſuch a thought [U. 

The chancellor, however, continued his ſchemes. 

Vaughan propoſed to move the houſe of commons to 

addreſs his Majeſty to put away the Queen, and to 

marry a proteſtant wife. A portion of five hundred 

thouland pounds was at the ſame time to be offered [x]. 

On the twentieth of March, the propoſal was carried 

to the King at Whitehall, but upon his diſapproving 

of the meaſure, the motion was never made. 

The chancellor and his party, upon this new dif- CharaQer of 
appointment, reverted to their ſchemes in favour of _ — 
Monmouth. In their eagerneſs to exclude the Duke 
of York from the ſucceſſion, they reſolved to place his 
his rival Iv in a ſituation which would enable him to 
ſize the crown in the event of the King's demiſe. In 
the month of May they endeavoured to raiſe Mon- 
mouth to the regency of Scotland; but the vigilance of 
the Duke of York defeated their deſigns, The pride 
of Charles overcame his affection. tle loved Mon- 
mouth, but he hated to be deemed the huſband of 
Mrs. Walters. Some writers aſcribe to the republican 
principles of Shafteſbury this violent oppoſition to the 
Duke of York [x]. Monmouth, highly beloved by 
the populace, was a fit inſtrument to carry forward 
us deſigns. To a gracefulneſs which prejudiced man- 
kind in his fayour as ſoon as ſeen, he joined an affa- 
bility which gained their love. Conſtant in his friend- 

[hips and juſt to his word, by nature tender, and an 
utter enemy to ſeverity and cruelty, Active and vigo- 
tous in his conſtitution, he excelled in the manly ex- 
ereiſes of the field. He was perſonally brave. He loved 
the pomp, and the very dangers of war: but with theſe 
plendid qualities, he was vain to a degree of folly, 


[5] James II. 1673. [T] Ibid. [v] Ibid. - 
* Ibid. [v] James II. 1673. 
{x] Carte's Ormonde, 1677. | 
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CH AP. 


III. 


ſequence, attempting ever to be artful, but alway 


1673. 


Cauſe of 
the defec- 
tion 


principles and his averſion to his perſon. But wha 


of Shaft teſ- 


bury, 


vanity, and owed all his misfortunes to that weakng 


his councils, his readineſs to adopt any meaſure, hi 


his family, he expreſſed himſelf in terms ſufficient 
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verſatile in his meaſures, weak in his underſtand 


3 : OR to fo 
He was ambitious without dignity, buſy without con 


Wot th 
quart 
lingt. 
The 
mate 
of 81 
the | 
his u 
the c 
ſtinat 
again 
raiſed 


tool. Thus, taking the applauſe of the multitude ſy 
a certain mark of merit, he was the dupe of his on 


The eagerneſs of Shafteſbury againſt the Duke 
York ſhook his credit with Charles. The boldnekg 


in ſome degree overcome the King's jealouſy of li 
he ſaw him levelling all the force of his abilities agil 


ſuggeſt a change of conduct to a man leſs provide 
than the chancellor. The monarch and the miniſe 


had long met upon equal ground. No ſtrangers I 
their own mutual hatred, each endeavoured to chat 
vert the other into a tool. It was a ſtruggle of Cerec 
ties, as both were regardleſs of principle. The zw ten 
vity of Shafteſbury was more than a match for f deriv 
indolence of Charles. The ſolid underſtanding of mens 
latter overcame the keen penctration of the forme. "in; 

The feeble fide of the miniſter was vanity. Thee ſea, 
ſineſs of the Prince was his moſt vulnerable weakneſs et 
Each was diſtruſtful of mankind, as both were de bert 
tute of virtue; and they were afraid of one anote int 
as neither could be reſtrained by any ties, ſtop 
Shafteſbury who had contrived the teſt Iv], toi <2l'ec 
the cabinet of the councils of the Duke of York H ane 
Clifford, had entertained hopes of commandin He jc 
Charics through his affection for Monmouth and Hef th 
diſlike to the Queen. When both theſe projects fail befor 
ed, he knew that reſentment remained. His th. An 
ing himſelf on the popular party was neceſſary as ve wen 
as prudent, Though the commons had diſco ven ene! 
little inclination to animadvert upon the miniſt eo re! 
they might hereafter inquire; and he knew tha The 
Charles would willingly ſacrifice him to his own cal Claim 

There was even fome reaſon to believe, that the Kit 

had employed him more to accompliſh his ruin, tha 8 
"9M b : B 


Lv] James II. 


. CHARLES I. - 
in to forward his own ſchemes. Beſides, the meaſures CHAP. 
oer the cabal were already broken, by their having 


quarrelled among themſelves. The timidity of Ar- 
lington ſuited not the violent politics of Clifford, 
The boiſterous precipitancy of Lauderdale was ill- 
matched with the intriguing, though active, abilities 


re oof Shafteſbury. Buckingham, who had firſt formed 
eto the great line of their projects, had ſunk, through 

„ IK unſteadineſs, into the contempt of all. But tho 
of hy the chancellor had abetted the teſt, he continued ob- 
wie tinate to the laſt, in favour of indulgence. His rage 
gal againſt France, for inducing the King to relinquiſh it, 
ent l raiſed his reſentment ſo far that he propoſed, on the 
id It venty-third of March, to adhere to Clifford, if he 
[niſer would join him in breaking the French alliance [Z]. 
ers v The King having given his aſſent to all the bills Undecifive 
chat were ready on the twenty-ninth of March, or- 
be (ered the parliament to adjourn themſelves to the 
- 0 Mt vcntieth of October [A]. The Dutch, who had 
cor e derived great hopes of peace from the houſe of com- 


of ie ons, found that they had given a ſupply for conti- 
re "Ling the war [BJ. They were, however, firſt at 
"he ee <2. The Duke of York being about to reſign all 
akne a bis employments, on account of the teſt, Prince Ru- 
e (&-MY pert commanded the Engliſh fleet. The Dutch, ar- 


civing at the mouth of the Thames, endeavoured to 


notheh . | 
ſtop its navigation, by ſinking ſhips in the channel, 


| tofi called the middle ground [ec]. When the Prince ad- 
ork lf anced upon them, they retreated to their own coaſt, 
nanding He joined the French fleet off Rye, and failed in queſt 
and Hof the enemy. On the twenty-nxth of May he came 
Qs before Schonevelt, where the fleet of the enemy lay. 
ther An engagement was prevented by ſtorms till the 
y as vel twenty-eighth, when, in a kind of running fight, 
cover one Dutch ſhip was deſtroyed, and their fleet forced 
ming o retreat. The enemy regained their former ſtation. 
ew till The Engliſh lay by all night under fail. Both ſides 
wn cal claimed a victory which was not worthy of being 
the Kit | | 


2] James IT, 1673. [a] Journals, Mar. 29, 16 
[3] Contin, of Baker, p. 6657. [e] Ran, 16 * 
| claimed, 


un ) that 
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CHAP. claimed. Rupert retired toward England to re, 
III. De Ruyter repaired the damage which his fleet hy] 
I ſuſtained at ſea [D]. | 
2075 The Dutch were again firſt at fea, and another u. 
bates deciſive action happened on the fourth of June, gn 
hours were ſpent in a diſtant cannonade. Each ſide; 
ſecond time pretended to victory. The advantag, 
however, ſeemed to lean to the Dutch; as the projet 
1 of the Engliſh, to land fix thouſand troops in Ze, 
*Þ my land, was laid aſide [E]. The French performed ng 
_ their duty in either battle. Lewis, in a fondneſs fy 
=#i | | his naval force, as yet in its infancy, gave ſecret in 
1 +» ftruQtions for preſerving his ſhips. The fleets loitered 


=o in their reſpective ports for two months after the {, Wh 
1 cond action. The combined ſquadrons at length fil. Nea, f 
ed for the coaſt of Zealand and De Ruyter quitted Dutch 
his ſtation at Schonevelt. On the eleventh of Augut one of 
the fleets met near the mouth of the Texel. De teen e 
Ruyter and Van Tromp led the Dutch. Coun promi 
D*Eſtrees commanded the white ſquadron of the cos. priyed 
federates, Prince Rupert the main line, and Sir Ed. ¶ I peace 
Spragge the blue. Van Tromp fell along-ſide d imper 
Spragge, and both fought with their wonted courage. attem 
Van Tromp was once forced to ſhift his flag. Spragge WiMWicceiv 
was compelled twice to change his ſhip ; but when WiMfore ! 
he was paſſing to a third, a ſhot took his boat, an condu 
he was drowned. The death of ſuch a gallant officr of F. 

was a partial defeat to the Engliſh, Dutch 

at ſea, Whilſt ſome ſhips were engaged in fight, the rl WiMicndec 
of both the fleets ſtrove for the wind. he French Mok the 

under D'Eſtrees got the weather-gage of the Duich Witte er 

but they came not to the aid of their allies ; Admiral ihe el 

Martel only, with his ſhip, adhered to the Engl, . raliſt 

and fought with courage. Van Tromp, after tt off be 

death of Spragge, was repulſed by the Earl of Oles. 

ſory [F]. Rupert and De Ruyter, left behind by A pitatie 

their reſpective ſquadrons, were engaged in an obi. WF not 

nate fight. Becoming anxious at laſt for their fleets Wore b 

they both, about two o'clock, as by mutual conſent Bl 

= (6] 

[Dp] Kennet, vol. ili. p. 323. ſe] Ibid, [L] 

Le] Carte's Ormonde, lo] 


ceaſed 


Leaſed to fire, and crowded all their ſails to join their CHAP. 

ends [o]. They rapidly advanced all the while III. 

within cannon ſhot [H]. The battle, upon the arri- Go 

of the admirals, was renewed with redoubled fury. 1073. 
Rupert, at length, ſending two fire-ſhips, guarded 

by Capt. Legg, among the enemy, they were thrown 


ave, into confuſion [1]. They at once took to flight; 
et na had the French, who were maſters of the wind, 
Le. fanen upon their flank, the diſpute with the Dutch, 
1 concerning the dominion of the ſea, would have been 


for ever at an end. De Ruyter with little loſs, made 
dod his retreat; and the victory, as uſual, was 


erel claimed by both ſides [K]. hs 

e e Whilſt the war remained in this undeciſive ſtate at state of the 
by ſea, fortune ſeemed to become favourable to the war by land. 
tt 


Dutch by land. Though Lewis took Maeſtricht [I J, 
lone of their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, after a ſiege of thir- 
teen days, the operations of their allies ſeemed to 


ount A promiſe relief. The Elector of Brandenburgh, de- 
* priyed of his poſſeſſions in Weſtphalia, concluded a 
W. 


peace with France in the month of May: but the 


e of Imperialiſts, under Montecuculli, after having in vain 
age, WW attempted againſt Turenne the paſſage of the Rhine, 
agge (deceived that able general, and fat down ſuddenly be- 
whe! WW fore Bonne LM J. The Prince of Orange, with a 
and conduct equally maſterly, eluded the other generals 
ficer Nor France, and joined the Imperialiſts, with the 


Dutch and their Spaniſh auxiliaries. Naerden, ill de- 


e reſt ended by the French, had fallen again into the hands 
rench Nor the States IN). Bonne itſelf ſurrendered before 
uch he end of the campaign [0]. The greateſt part of 
mira the electorate of Cologn was ſubdued by the Impe- 
gliſh; AW rialifts and the Dutch. The communication was cut 
r the off between the United Provinces and France ; and 
f Of- Lewis quitted all his conqueſts with the utmoſt preci- 
d b Wifitation. Holland, by an extraordinary fate, was al- 
n moſt conquered, and altogether recovered, without 
J 


one battle by land. 


le] Heath, 1693. [u] Ibid, [1] Ibid. [x | Ibid. 
[L] June 29. [NI Henault, 1674. [ x] Sept. 14. 
lo] Noy. 12. . | F4 
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CHAP. A congreſs opened at Cologn, in the courſe of th 


III. 


of the confederate kings continued almoſt the ſame, 


1673. 
Ineffectual 


congreſs at portion to the increaſe of their hopes. The ſeiſun 


Portſmouth; and ſince the death of the Duke of Al- 
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ſummer, was attended with no effect. The demand 


but the offers of the Dutch were diminiſhed in pu. 


Cclogn. of the perſon of the Prince of Furſtenberg by e Th. 
 Imperialiſts, afforded a pretence to the French n th. 
Engliſh to break off a negotiation, which furniſh; be ſa 

no proſpe& of ſucceſs. The States, no long reaſi 

anxious concerning their ſafety, were now bent on r. hom 

venge. Their negotiations at the courts of Viem e na 

and Madrid were approaching to a happy conclufin, his 

The houſe of Auſtria, in both its branches, wy ler, 

0 alarmed at the ambition of Lewis. A treaty between Mee 
the three powers was ſigned on the thirtjeth of An,! 

- guſt [y]. Spain forgot her ancient animoſities again em, 

5 Holland, in the recent injuries which ſhe had receive iam 
from France. She declared war on the fifteenth af arde 

October; and by a ſtrange reverſe in her policy, d e 

fended the Dutch againſt France and England, by iilike 

whoſe aid they had become independent of her power, harad 

| Duke of During theſe tranſaQians abroad, the late teſt be. ha 
York and gan to have effect in England. The Duke of York ue 
— and Lord Clifford, in their zeal for popery, refuſed end 
N to take the appointed oaths, and reſigned all their em-. 


ployments. The Duke had been Lord Admiral and 
Warden of the Cinque- ports ever ſince the Reſtora - 
tion, He had been for ſeveral years governor of 


bemarle, commander in chief of all his Majeſty's 
forces. This latter office he had for ſome time re- 
fuſed [Q, as a truſt too great for any ſubjeQ.; the 
inſtances of his brother at laſt prevailed over theſe 
ſcruples; and he retained that commiſſion till now 
that he ſacrificed it to his zeal for the church of 
Rome. The King had in vain intreated both the 
Duke and the Lord Clifford to conform to the eſta- 
bliſhed religion [x]. He argued to no purpoſe againſt 
the abſurdity of their uncomplying opinions. They 


vate 


ON! 


[Lr] Hiſt. de France, vol. ii. p. 798. Lo] ( 


[I James II. 1670. [x] Ibid. 1673. : 
| remained 
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f th emained obſtinate, and adhered to their faith. The C HAP. 
and ing retained the Cinque-ports in his own hands [s]. III. 
* e put the admiralty into commiſſion. He conferred WWW 
vo be government of Portſmouth upon Legg, who was 1673. 
ein i ecommended to that charge by the Duke of York. | 
7 th The reſignation of the Duke of Vork happened gens 
| al pn the fifteenth of June, and on the nineteenth 3 
iſhe) he ſame month, Clifford delivered his ſtaff, as Lord 5 
dog reaſurer, to the King. He was ſucceeded by Sir 
ne} homas Oſborne, who had been joint-treaſurer of 
en, de navy with Littleton for ſeveral years. Oſborne, 
aon n his principles, or more properly by character a ca- 

1 lier, had gone into oppoſition to obtain an of- 
we ce [T]. In the proſecution of the Earl of- Claren- 
* 1, on, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as a tool of Bucking- 
zainſ am, in the houſe of commons; and after the ba- 
vive) nent of the unfortunate chancellor, he was re- 
m of a arded for his ſervices with the half of the treaſury- 
„de. ip of the navy. In thoſe reverſes of favour and 
d, by liſlike, which his patron owed to his own flucuatiu 
wer baracter, Oſborne adhered to him with fidelity. 
t be. e bad the good fortune to meet with gratitude, a 
vom rue which the Duke ſeldom exerted toward his 
fuld niends, He was brought by Buckingham into the 
n Invy-council in May, 1672. He was now raiſed into 
1 and e high office of lord-treaſurer, partly by his recom- 
tors. endation. ES 
pr ad Oſborne, in the ſingular ſucceſs attending a long His charac» 
f Al fe, owed more to fortune than either to his own der. | 
eſty' tue or abilities. Without the advantage of any 
e te- m1quity of family [u], and even deſtitute of an am- 

the i fortune, he roſe to the ſummit of honours, thro”. 

theſe e mere force of an undertaking and accommodating 

4 haraQter, Plauſible in his arguments, though te- 
ch of eus in his eloquence [x], he acquired in the houſe 
| the commons that attention which is uſually given to 
eſta: WM hew of patriotiſm in popular aſſemblies. In his 
gainſt mate converſation, he was more regardleſs of truth 
They inis conſiſtent with good ſenſe. In his public con- 

[5] James II. 16 _ ' 
Lo] Collins, aft 129 2 —— 

ained | duct, 
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CH AP. duct, he poſſeſſed that ſelf-ſufficiency, which is oj 
WY MW knowledge of things. Being naturally confident, 


HISTORY OF. GREAT BRITAIN. 
miſtaken, by the bulk of mankind, for comprehenſy 


foreſaw no difficulties in buſineſs ; and this rendem 
him a comfortable ſervant to a prince who loved, 
dolence and eaſe. Though one hope might fail, au 
ther was always in view. His perſecution of Clay 
don, and his ſubſequent conduct in bis office, hay 
ferded the Duke of Vork. But, before he becyy 
miniſter, he cultivated and obtained the favour; 
that prince; ard he owed, in a great meaſure, þ 
elevation to the Duke's opinion of his abilities, R 
character, upon the whole, was placed in that forty 
nate medium which ſucceeds beſt in the wall 
Great talents, like rapid ſtreams, often create ob 
cles, which turn them from their courſe; but that 
which come ſmoothly upon mankind, level them fi 
and then overflow. 0 1 

On the twentieth of October [v] the parliame 
met, according to their prorogation, and broug 
back to both houſes an increaſe of the il|-humo 
which had made its appearance in the preceding fe 
ſion. The Duke of York, having continued mo 
than two years a widower, had, after a ſeries of te 
dious negotiations fixed on a ſecond wife; and mir 
ried her by his proxy, the Earl of Peterborow. Th 
Princeſs was Mary d'Eſte, daughter of the Duke d 
Modena and of Laura Martinozzi. Diſappointed 
the Princeſs of Inſpruck, whom the Emperor hi 
married after the death of his firſt wife, ſome ot 
tures were made for a daughter of the Duke of Ne 
bourg ; but, at the inftigation of the King of Frans 
who had promiſed a portion to the young Princes 
Modena, Peterborow was ſent to Italy, and the mat 
was concluded in the month of September. Ti 
Princeſs had already arrived at Paris [Zz], on her vi 
to England, when the parliament met. The ſpeak 
had ſcarce taken the chair, when the commons voie 
an addreſs to his Majeſty, to prevent the conſumm 


1onab 
e aſl 
efions 
eligio 
Wecom) 
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arged 
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rivate 


ling. 

ſider 
nded ; 
he cou: 
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tion of the marriage between his Royal Highne's WM (,] If 
| | | FEE [3] Jo 
[y] Journals, [z] James II. 1673, 00 Ja 
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he Ducheſs of Modena; and that “ he might not CHAP. 
de married to any perſon but of the Proteſtant reli- III. 
gion 7.36 a I 2254 5 FR 
" The King, previouſly apprized of this addreſs, 6 1673. 
prorogued for a week the parliament, to prevent its e Nen 
being delivered. On the twenty-ſeventh of October, gainſt the 
the King opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the 3 — 
hrone. He informed the two houſes, that he hoped 8e. 

o have met them that day with an honourable peace; 

ut that the Dutch had treated his ambaſſadors at Co- 

zen with the contempt of conquerors, and not as 

night have been expected from men in their condi- 


ur Q 
er N 


ſorm on. To ſupport the ſafety and honour of the na- 
Fallon, he told them, he was obliged to aſk a ſupply, 
obe nich, he hoped, the commons would render propor- : 
tb onable to the occaſion, and to their known loyalty, 


e aſſured them of his firm adherence to all his pro- 


1 f 
eons and promiſes, for ſupporting the eſtabliſhed 


ame eligion and the laws of the land; and he earneſtly 
rouge ccommended to their care the debt which he owed + 
mono the bankers and goldſmiths, through the ſhutting 
ng e the exchequer. Shafteſbury, as chancellor, en- 


arged upon every article, The part which he had to 


; of eG was difficult. He abetted the country party in 

d mi vate, though ſtill he adhered in public to the 

Ii vn. He ſeemed earneſt in continuing the Dutch 
Juke Mer, but his ſecret meaſures led all to peace [BJ. 

intel The lords returhed an immediate anſwer to the Their wo- 
or fing. The commons adjourned, for five days, the lence. 

ve owe onſideration of his ſpeeeh[c]. The oppoſition, of- 

of Needed at the attachment of Sir Edward Seymour to 

Fran e court, made a motion for his leaving the chair, 
incels ind for appointing a temporary ſpeaker. The mea- 
_ te was violent, and it met with a negative, It was 


ncerted between Shafteſbury and the oppoſing par- 


her vi in the preceding ſummer [DJ. The houſe, how- 8 
e (pearicr, reſumed their former addreſs, and it was deli- "8 
ns voleſſgered to the King. He anſwered, that they were too I 


hac's . Journals, Oct. 20. 


2] Journals of the lords, Oc. 27. [e] Ibid, 
„James II. 1673, 
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CHAP. late in their addreſs; and that the marriage was gl. 
III. ready concluded by proxy, and could not be reverſe 
WY WV The houſe was kindled into a flame. They voted, priva 
1673. committee for preparing a general and ſevere teſt, » forme 
diſtinguiſh between Proteſtants and Papiſts. They n «| 
reſolved, that thoſe who ſhould refuſe. to take this ney bad: 

teſt ſhould be incapable of enjoying any office, an live 

even to come within five miles of the court. They avin 

further reſolved, that no ſupply ſhould be grante, bury 

unleſs it appeared that the obſtinacy of the Dutch y to 

ſhould render it neceſſary ; and they followed this re hn 

folution with a new addreſs againſt the Duke's mar ves 

riage with a Roman-Catholic. [E]. bg with ; 

Parliament To raiſe the apprehenſions of the nation to the rom a 
prorogued. higheſt pitch, the commons, on the third of Noven- nd ev. 
ber agreed to an addreſs for a general faſt, as in tins ne c 

of the greateſt calamities. Sir Thomas Clerge, non 

who had ſo much diſtinguiſhed himſelf for the Reſo-recedi. 

ration, was the chairman of the committee appointed Mer: 

for framing this addreſs. Either diſappointment o Wi: was 
patriotiſm had, for many years, induced Clerges to WWc:fr 

oppoſe the court; and he was now ordered to god af 

with the addreſs to the lords, and defire their concur WWWincip: 

rence. The houſe voted the ſtanding army a griev-MWromot« 

ance ; but when they were proceeding in other teſ- e exch 

lutions, they were ſuddenly prorogued to the ſeventif edings 

day of January. The unexpected arrival of nt chat 

| uſher of the black rod broke ſhort the reſolves of t the cc 
commons. Some diſagreeable motions were made, ended 

even after the uſher had knocked violently at the door proper 

But the ſpeaker, favouring the court, left the chat The y 

and prevented the queſtion from being brought to the t. 

vote. The commons attended the King in the houtſ:rcied + 

of lords. He excuſed the prorogation, by the necellit] Me cerem 

of preventing the very appearance of a difference be. gland 

tween him and his parliament ; and he promiſed, tags of 

& he would not be idle, during the receſs, in Framing Aon w 
meaſures that might add to their ſatisfaction Ir.“ Hees: 

Chancellor Though the Duke of York's open profeſſion © 
dimiſled. the Catholic faith had alarmed the nation, fac 


Was ! 
comn 


[2] Vide Journals, paſſim. [Fe] Journals, Nov. a 


CHARLES II. 177 
was mixed with patriotiſm, in the reſolutions of the C HAP. 
commons. The chancellor was long known to have III. 
privately joined the country party, and to have even p 
{med the meaſures which he pretended to oppoſe. 1973+ 
On the ninth of November, the King ſent for him, 
and demanded the great ſeal ; which was inſtant! 
geſwered into the cuſtody of Sir Heneage Finch [o]. 

Having obtained a pardon for his paſt counſels, Shafte- 
bury threw off all reſerve, and became an open ene- 
y to the court. Communicating the ſecrets of the 
abinet to the oppoſition, and adding to bad meaſures 
worſe inſinuations, he inflamed the minds of men 
ith jealouſy and diſtruſt. The tranſition was eaſy, 
rom a counſellor of tyranny to a ſeditious incendiary 
nd even this conduct was neceſſary to his own ſafety. 
The change ſurpriſed none, as his diſpoſition was 
pes own to all. In all revolutions during the thirty 
eſto: preceding years, he was the firſt in every turn of go- 
intel ernment. Confiſtent only with his own verſatility, 
it e was indifferent about the glaring oppoſition in his 
es 0 eaſures and opinions. When chancellor, he was a 
r0 ed aſſurer of unlimited prerogative. He had the 
ncure incipal hand in the declaration of indulgence. He 
ric omoted the Dutch war. He adviſed the ſhutting of 
teſo· e exchequer. He. juſtified the moſt arbitrary pro- 
vent cdings of government in parliament. But the cur- 
f Ont changing, he dexterouſly tacked about and join- 
of the he country party [1]. The abilities which recom- 
made, ended him as a fit tool of. deſpotiſm, rendered him 
e doo, proper engine of faction. 
cha The young Princeſs of Modena, arriving at Dover Marriage of 
ht to i the twenty-firſt of November, was that evening in 4385 of 
e holeWrried to the Duke of York. Dr. Crew perfarmed 
eccll1 WR: ceremony, according to the rites of the church of 
nce be elend [K J. She was then little more than fourteen 
ed, thil rs ot age, and of exquiſite beauty [L]. Her com- 
family on was very fair, her hair black, her eyes full of 
F]. itn and fire. She was tall in her perſon, and ad- 


71 ably ſhaped; dignified in her manner, and graceful 


fe] James II. 1673. [II Ibid. [KI Ibid. 


oy. 4. L] Supplement to the Life of James II. p. 36. 
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CH A P. in her deportment [M J. During the twelve year, fy 


1673. ments. The prejudices of the people were gradu 
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cou 
Dec 
for 

him 


HI. remained Ducheſs of York, ſhe ſeemed to have Piven 
WY W herſelf up wholly to innocent chearfulneſs and any 


ly removed by her behaviour. The uneaſineſ and 
ceived on account of her religion was ſoon forgot; his p 
and ſhe was univerſally eſteemed, and even by may .t! 
beloved. Her beauty rendered her the favourite i) 
the populace, when the bigotry of her huſband wylMhizh| 
moſt feared. 1 8 3 them 
c arles triee The King, during the recefs of his parliament, e t 
to ſoothe the deavoured to ſoothe the commons, by ſuppreſa ect 


he 

emar 
omm 
ugs « 
he re 
late. 
port 
of thi 
ome ( 
lilappr 
The 
net or 
old the 
ings | 
xpecte 
ly, E 
was 
derefor, 
nd, ab( 
| his d 
ove th 


commons, their fears of Popery. He iſſued orders, on the 
fourteenth of November, that no Roman-Catidig 
or any perſon reputed to be of the Romiſh commu 
nion, ſhould preſume to come into his preſence, es 
ter his palace, or appear at his court, To fat 
ſtill further the people, he ordered in council, thi 
no Popiſh recuſant, or any reputed to be ſuch, ſuoiſ 
preſume to come to St. James's houfe, where th 
Duke refided, or even into the adjoining park In 
To prevent the ſtorm which threatened to fall 
the meeting of parliament, various expedients Vt 
propoſed to the Duke of York. Some adviſed hi 
to retire from the kingdom, others urged him to fa 
for the crown of Poland [J. His beſt friends, at 
even ſome Roman-Catholic lords, were eager forll 
complying with the forms and worſhip of the e 
bliſhed church [Q ]. The Duke, with his uſual af 
ſtinacy, rejected all their propoſals. He refuſed 
retire, without the King's expreſs commands. 
expoſed the folly of ſtanding for Poland, He dent 
ed it diſhonourable, as well as criminal, to coll! 


with a ſyſtem of faith which he had ceaſed to believglcrve, 

aud the po- The popular party, urged by the Earl of Shak l inſpe 
pular party, ry, were not, in the mean time, idle. They ere de lorc 
to gain the vouted to gain the people, and, above all, the cy Maje 
1 5 London. They long preſſed the lord-mayor, Sit aon 
bert Hanſon, to call a common-council, under pret*"ip"" ſom 

of forming a bill for paving the ſtreets. A comm . D 

dmmons 


[1] Supplement to the Life of James II. p. j 
[*] Ken. vcl. iii. p. 325. [r] James II. v 


L Ibid. 2 


Ef CHARLES I. 


ind to recommend to him to follow the advice of 
his parliament [RJ]. Charles had many perſonal friends 
in the city of London. His good-humour, his jol- 
lity and facetiouſneſs at their public entertainments, 
highly recommended him to the citizens. He knew 
them all; he admitted them into his converſation ; 
he treated them with familiarity, and gained their 


| Up 2 2 { . 4 
eln affections by entering into their private concerns. 
\ th he Duke of York, though diſtant and ſtately, was 


emarkably affable and well-bred. His knowledge in 
ommerce, his almoſt daily attendance at the meet- 
ngs of the trading companies, had procured to him 
he reputation of a man of buſineſs ; a character cal- 


„ ated to gain the eſteem of men who derive their 
(houl portance from induſtry. Ignorant of the tendency 
re M the motions, the common- council ſent privately 
ne of their number to the King; but upon his 

lſapproving of ſuch an addreſs, the affair was dropt. 


council accordingly met on the twenty-ſecond of C H AP. 
December and a motion was made to thank the King III. 
ſor what he had done concerning Popery, to deflre WWW. 
him to withdraw his protection from the bankers, 1673. 


179 


The parliament, according to their prorogation, 1674. 


s Well 
ed net on the feventh of January, 1674. The King Parliament 
to old them, that, during their receſs, be had done ſuch N 

ds, Wings as might add to their ſatisfaction; and that he 

r for rpected a return of gratitude, in an immediate ſup- 

5 ly. He urged, that to obtain an honourable peace, 

ſual 0 was neceſſary to be prepared for war; and, 

fuſed A erefore, that he relied upon a ſpeedy, proportionable, 

s. nd, above all, a chearſul aid. He again recommend- 

e deen his debt to the bankers to their care; and to re- 


con eve their jealouſy, he promiſed to ſubmit, without 
lerve, all the articles of his alliance with France to 
znaftebüde inſpection of a ſmall committee of both houſes: 
te lord-keeper Finch enlarged upon every article of 
ve cit) Ws Majeſty's ſpeech. He gave a comprehenſive de- 
action of all the negotiations at Cologn; and he, 
th ſome degree of reaſon, aſcribed to the inſolence 
comm the Dutch the continuance of the war. But the 
| mmons were neither to be ſoothed into temper, 


„. | 
II. 160 [x] James II. 1672. 
N 5 


2 ner 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. nor argued into compliance. They revived the gra 
committee for religion; they appointed a commit 
or grievances ;\ and then adjourned for five days [s]. 
This ſeſſion, which promiſed much trouble, 200 
Proceedings vas actually filled with buſineſs, carried nothing 1 


a concluſion but the Dutch war. The commons pet. 
tioned. the King to appoint a day for faſting al 


humiliation (TJ. The Lords addreſſed him to remay 


Popiſh recuſants from London and its neighbourhood, 
The lower houſe requeſted the King to remove Lay 
derdale [u] and Buckingham from their employment 
and his preſence. They framed articles of impeach 
ment againſt Arlington [x]. IT wy petitioned the 
throne for diſbanding the army. Charles made 10 
reply with regard to the two Dukes. The impeach 
ment of Arlington was dropt by the commons then- 
| ſelves, The King complied with their requeſt, in 
diſbanding the army; and even carried his. compli 
ance in that reſpe beyond the limits of what they: 
required [V. An addreſs for ſending back the troops 
brought from Ireland received the ſame favourable an- 
ſwer. The King yielded every thing, in hopes d 
obtaining a ſupply. But the commons were deter 
mined on a peace with Holland; and they knew thi 


object could not be obtained, ſhould the King ly 


placed in a condition to proſecute the war. 
The jealouſy againſt Popery continued to increal 
in both houſes. The commons brought in a bill fa 
impoſing a more rigid teſt to diſtinguiſh between 
Proteſtants and Papiſts. The bill was aimed by tie 
popular party, at the inſtigation of Shafteſbury, again 
the Duke of York. The teſt contained a formal i 
nunciation of all the favourite tenets of the Romill 
church; the ſupremacy and infallibility of the Pope, 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, the invocation d 
ſaints. A new clauſe was added, to expel the Dult 
from the King's preſence and councils, It was 
have been enacted, that no perſon who did not tall 
the teſt ſhould, without leave firſt obtained under i 


hands of ſix privy-counſellors, preſume to come l 


Ls] Journals, Jan. 7, 1674, [T] Ibid. Jan. 17 
[v] Ibid. Jan. 12. Lx] Jan. 15. 
Tr] Journals, Feb. 11, 
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| CHARLES I +=2r:7 

the King's preſence K The Duke of York was C H A P. 
excepted in this clauſe, by a majority of two upon a III. 
jviſion 3 and theſe. two, Sir Charles Gaydy and Sir WNNe. 
Anthony Deane, had taken only. that day their ſeats 1674. 
in the houſe [A]. The lords proceeded with equal 
ſpirit againſt 1 The Earl of Saliſpury moved, 

Ia che twenty-fourth of January, for a bill to breed 


* 


the Duke of York's children in the eſtabliſhed reli - 
kon. The Earl of Carliſle made a motion, that 
either the King, nor any of the blood-royal to a 
certain degree, thould marry without the conſent of 
parlament. Lord Halifax moved the diſclaiming all 
zeal and reputed Roman Catholics ; Lord Mordaunt, 
hat all. Engliſh prieſts ſhould be removed from the 
Queen [B]. F 3 . 
The conſideration of all theſe motions being ad- bouſes, 
ourned, the lords reſumed their debate on the tenth 
f February, Carliſle, ſeconded by Halifax, moved, 
hat any of the blood-royal marrying a catholic, ſhould 
e declared incapable of ſucceeding to the throne.— 
eterborrow, terming it a horrid motion, reprimanded 
hem with great ſeverity. Shafteſbury, in his reply to 
eierborrow, endeavoured to ſoften the motion, by 
leclaring that it was to haye no retroſpect. He quot- 
d precedents, which the Lord Finch, in an elabo- 
ite ſpeech, confuted. He endeavoured to convince 
e houſe, that the reſtricting the ſucceſſion by acts 
bill fu parliament was contrary to the conſtitution of the 
etweenWW02dom. Several biſhops joined the lord-keeper in 
by tres arguments. They declared the motion of exclu- 
again n contrary to the rules of Chriſtjanity, and the 
mal E oerine of the church of England. The propoſition 
Romi das at laſt laid aſide, and another ſubſtituted in its 
> Pope ce. It was reſolved in general, that neither the 
tion Ming, nor any of the blood-royal ſhould marry a. 
e Duc cbolic without the conſent of parliament ; but na 
was 1Fralty was annexed [J. The King and Duke 
ot tiere preſent at this important debate [p]. 
nder d Un the twenty-fourth of January, the King com- Peace with 
come M nicated to both houſes new propoſals of peace from che Dutch. 
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an. 1 [z] James II. 1674. [a] Ibid. [>] Ibid, 
bid. N. Purnals, Feb. 10. 
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| d declared thei 
liament had dec 
hough the par might be force 
CHAP. the States. Fi wk, though If. monk the Dutch 
III. 8 it through want o en forte Fri ranks 
co relinqui hoſe not to depend up To carry ther 
1674. prudently ny A powerful enemy a might inflame 
ing from nd the bounds of * * it was not im. 
er ö jealouſy of 
ainſt them h Liter might forget ide. The Mar. 
poſſible erent F rance in their & of ain at London, 
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reed | | 

*. Parliament prorogued. Campaign of 1674.——The King 
Ve | 


gains London. — Negotiations with the Prince of 


their a i 

Orange. — A ſeſſion of parliament. —T heir proceed- 
ane in me of 1 ſeſſion of parliament. 
in. 17 | X 
* They are prorogued, —— New ſecret treaty with 
A France, Campaign of 1 676, — Obſervations. — pro- 
| Fre found tranquillity — Affairs of .Scotland.——Of Ire- 
Fa land —France offers peace, —Parhament meets, — _, 
way Proceedings. —P rogreſs of the French.—The commons 
er RE armed. Reprimanded and adjourned, Reflections. 
„ —Afairs of Europe, — State of France and of the 
an allies, Views of the King and Prince of Orange. — 
tr Marriage of the latter, —T hey ſettle terms of peace. 
* France required te agree. —Duplicity of Charles. 
K —Treaty with the Dutch. Parliament meets. —Jli 
ade; humour of the commons, — Popular leaders intriguing 


with France.—Secret hiflory of parties. Proceedings 
of the commons, — Progreſs of the Frenth.— Money 
treaty — Alliance with Holland. Peace of Nimeguen. 
—The King and Prince of Orange endeauour to break 
t. It: effects on France.—State of England. The 
Pepiſh plot. —Otes's narrative. —Coleman's letters. — 
Death of Godfrey, — A general conſternation. 


HOUGH the peace with Holland relieved CHAP. 
the King from many of his difficulties, it ſooth= IV. 
ed not his parliament into any compliance. His me- WWW 
lures, for ſeveral years, were thought ſo contrary to, 97g: 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, at leaſt, ſw oppoſite to 9 
their opinions, that in purſuing them, he loſt almoſt 
al his former popularity and influence. JDiſtruſt pre- 
raled among the people, and jealouſy joined all its 
force to faction in the houſe of commons. The 
endeavours of the King to ingratiate himſelf by com- 
dance, were defeated by the folly of his brother, 
who with an enthuſiaſm ſcarce conſiſtent with the 
plleſſion of reaſon, ſeemed to glory in a ſyſtem of 
faith which his country abhorred. The ferment was 
vo high to be ſettled by any thing but time. The 
ing came ſuddenly to the houſe of peers on the 

N 4 twen- 


Th 
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C HA P. twenty-fourth of February *, and prorogued his py, 
VI. liament to the tenth of November. No ſupply yy 
granted, no bill whatſoever paſſed both houfes , 
1674. During debates of ſuch violence and long continuang, 
there was but one private bill and two of a pul; 

concern ſent up by the commons to the lords; 20 

the latter ſent down to the lower houſe but one 9 

each kind ®. Though the King's party could wy 

{1} prevent ſpirited reſolutions, they were ſufficiently a 
1 merous to clog the progreſs of bills that were di. 


ore t 
agreeable to the crown. 1 | ries e 
Charles The ſummer of the year 1674 produced no exert Franc 
mediates ® of importance in England. Shafteſbury, with his uu WM: ms. 
peace. . d d to keep up the jealouſies of th 
7 activity, endeavoure p up J that 
people till the meeting of parliament. Pretending: town 
fear of being aſſaſſinated by the Papiſts, he lay.n Vince 
the city, in the houſe of one Cook, a fanatic; a ewi: 
exerted all his abilities to promote petitions to the ſeat o 
King, for calling a parliament for the redreſs d On 
grievances. His ſucceſs roſe. not in proportion to hi ders, 
zeal. He was about to take a houſe in the cih Wh... 
but Charles ſent him a peremptory meſſage; ne } 
he retired to the country .. An unexpected tran eight) 
quillity prevailed; and men ſeemed to have forgit force; 
their terrors for popery and arbitrary power, The acke 
war on the continent remained in an undeciſive ſtate, I 
The Dutch, joined by Spain and the Empire, wen WW... 
now upon an equal - footing with France, thouph . 
provided with the belt generals of the age, and vel Harke 
appointed armies. The King, to gratify his peopls progr 
aſſumed the charaQter of à mediator between tit Wy 51 
contending powers; but either his ſincerity was ſu 3 
pected by the allies, or their hopes of victory render which 
| ed them deaf to terms. The court of Spain, wit valou! 
its uſua] violence, had engaged the Dutch to con: 3 
tinue the war till things ſhould be reſtored to the 111 
ſame ſituation as at the treaty of the Pyrenees. left ll 
Campaignin Ihe French had three great armies in the feld; Fix th 
Germany the firſt in Germany, the ſecond in Flanders, and *M 
INE Frenc 
* Journals, Feb. 24. © James II. 1674. | 


u ibid. 1 Ibid, p 


go EBERT ES mer 185 
June third in Rouſſillon *, On the ſide of Germany, CHAP. 
Je Mareſchal de. Turenne, having paſſed the Rhine IV. 


W.: Fhilipſburgh, defeated the Count Caprara, at Sint- 8 
zeim, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the whole Palatinate, 27+ 


i | by driving the allies' beyond the Neckar and the 
and Maine. With twenty thouſand men, he fell upon an 
e of army of ſeventy, under the Duke of Lorrain, near 
nat Straſbourg, and drove them from the field with great 
vc loſs. He again defeated the allies at Malhauſen, be- 
al. ore the end of the campaign. Theſe repeated victo- 
ries drove the war from the confines of France. 
vers WF ranche Comté was in the mean time reduced by her 
ul ems. The King in perſon commanded his troops on 
fat fide. There was no enemy in the field; and 
cov fell after town into his hands. The whole pro- = 
yn vince was conquered with little bloodſhed ; and | 
Lewis, reſolving to retain it for ever, transferred the 
b the eat of public juſtice from Dole to Beſancon. 
s 8 On the eleventh of Auguſt TL was fought in Flan- and Flans 
o ers, the famous battle of Senef, a village between ders. 
al, larimont and Nivelle. The Prince of Orange, at 
ne head of the army of the allies, conſiſting of Ne 
ta eighty thouſand men, was oppoſed by an inferior 
bau ore, under the Prince of Conde. The French at- 
The tacked the rear of the. confederates, in a narrow de- 
ue le, as they marched toward Binch; and throwing 
ks them into confuſion, ſeized a great part of their can- 
wy non and baggage. The Prince of Orange, leſs re- 
8. markable for preventing misfortune than ſtopping its 
* progreſs, acquired ſome. glory, though he obtained 
10 u viftory. He rallied his troops. He fell upon the 
fende. enemy. He expoſed his own perſon. In the action, 
** which was not finiſhed with the day, he joined the 
to con alour of a young ſoldier to the conduct of an expe- 
to de enced general. When night came on, both armies, 
| as if by mutual conſent,. put an end to the fight, and 
Gall eſt the victory undecided. The loſs was almoſt equal. 
's, and dx thouſand of each ſide lay dead on the field. 'The 


allies kept poſſeſſion of the place of battle, but the 
French had moſt trophies. The Prince of Orange 


the * Hiſt. de France, vol. ii, I Ibid. 


beſieged 


\ 


* * 
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CH AP. beſieged Oudenarde ; but he was forced to quit ly 
IV. enterpriſe by the Prince of Conde. Graves, hq, 
V ever, fell into the hands of the alljes, after a "em 
1674. obſtinate ſiege. a N n : 1 
Changes in During theſe tranſactions abroad, ſome chang 
adminiſtra- happened in the higher departments of the ſtatey 
3 in England. Buckingham, never much beloved) 
the King, had fallen again under his diſpleaſin 
Being chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridg 
that place was declared vacant, by a letter fray 
Charles; and the Duke of Monmouth was choſeng 
the fifteenth of July. The puſillanimous conduRy 
Buckingham, when queſtioned: before the houſe 9 
commons, his cabals in private with the country pati 
and, above all, his ceaſing to be uſeful, induced thy 
King to lay him aſide. Arlington's timidity render 
his fidelity ſuſpected; and he was removed from thi 
office of ſecretary of ſtate; and made lord chamber: 
lain of his Majeſty's houſehold u. Sir Joſeph M. 
liamſon, who, in conjunction with Sir Leoline Ja. 
kins, managed the treaty of Cologn, ſucceeded 4. 
| lington. Charles, ever ſince the removal of Clare: 
don, had ceaſed to be led by his miniſters, He formed 
# his own meaſures. He wiſhed not for counſellors, bit 
for ſervants. . The adminiftration was now compoſel i 
15 of men who muſt depend upon the crown, as tle) is co: 
FR were deſtitute of weight with the nation. Finch un 
Fi poſſeſſed of abilities in his own department, but he 
was no great ſtateſman. Oſborne, who from his tie 
of Lord Latimer, had, in June, been advanced t0 
the dignity of Earl of Danby, was paſſive to the vil 
of his maſter. Williamſon roſe to the head of. an o rince 
fice in which he had been a clerk ; and though Co: 
ventry was a man of ſome parts, he was too unp0 

pular to be acknowledged as ſuch by the world. 
King gains The parliament, which was to have met on the 
the city of tenth of November, was prorogued 9 by proclams 
L. tion to the thirteenth of April. This meaſure a 
adopted, in concert with the King of France, wi 
was afraid that the commons might force Charles ic 


M Kennet, vol. iti. Þ Ibid. © Journals, a” x 


; 


———k— — p . 29 7 
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Wn againſt him in the war. One hundred thouſand CHAP, 
Funds was the price of this profogation. It faved IV. 
ais from a powerful enemy, and Charles from ad- WWW 
elles of clamorous grievances. He, in the mean 174; 


ne, endeavoured to gain the affeQion of his people, 
te ſoothing meaſures and condeſcending familiarities. 
ede was reſolved to retain the city of London, which 
an e oppoſition had made ſeveral attempts to gain. In 
ide e arts of pleaſing the multitude, the King was more 
san a match for any of his ſubjeQs.' He accepted of 
ena invitation to an entertainment in Guildhall, on the 


venty-ninth of October, when Sir Robert Viner 


ie : (worn lord-mayor., To flatter the citizens, he 
party rpreſſed a deſire of being one of their body; and he 
ed th cordingly received the freedom of the city, at the 


hamberlain's office, by the hands of Sir Thomas 
layer. A circumſtance, trivial in itſelf, was fol low- 
| by conſequences beneficial to the King. The cor- 
ration attended him in a body with his freedom, 


e vpreſſing their deepeſt ſenſe of ſo unparelleled a fa- 
d our done to the city, beyond the example of any of 
* lis progenitors 7. 
om 


| Whilſt Charles fought n at home, he Negotiation 
ec 


rs, 0 dewed an inclination to ſecure it by his meaſures with 
npoſel broad. He ſaw that the nation was exaſperated at 
15 the is connection with France ; and that the parliament 

ch vv Wight force him to take arms againſt his ally, ſhould 


he war continue for another campaign. He reſolved 


11s tle Bo ſound the Prince of Orange, and to form his own 
ced Uneaſures upon his views T. Though Arlington was 
he will n 2 kind of diſgrace, his avowed attachment to the 
an e rince rendered him a fit agent, in any buſineſs in 
gh Co: rich his intereſt was concerned. Beſides, he was 
unpo varied to the ſiſter of Odyck, who was much in the 


onfidence of the Prince K. He was ſent to Holland 


on the n the beginning of December, and the Earl of Oſ- 
clams Mey was joined with him in a ſecret commiſſion. 
ure 15 Their principal inſtruction was to offer the Princeſs 
e, who lary, the Duke of York's eldeſt daughter, in mar- 


riage 
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188 HISTORY OF GREAT BRI TAN 
CHAP. riage to the Prince 5, The object of this profferes 


| iance was to engage the Prince of Orange to ente the 
ws ** ee he Engliſh court with regard to Oy 
1674. a peace with France; he having hitherto eluded th por 
| propoſals of mediation carried from Charles by Si _ 

| illiam Temple. 8 . 
the Prince De Y ork objected to the offer of hi 1 
of Orange. daughter, as it ought in decency | 8 fer me fl 3. 
from the Prince himſelf V. The King told him, thy bo 
Oſſory, chiefly truſted in that buſineſs, was to ſay vo- To 
thing on the ſubje cc, till it ſhould be mentioned tohin * 
by the Prince *. The Duke, ever ſubmiſſive to hy OE 
brother, acquieſced in his pleaſure. But 2 be, — 
ef Orange being bent on the proſecution =; ar hy 

the negotiation failed for the time. 10 8 * bu 3 
averſion to peace, he affected to be diſpleaſed with [Papi 
Arlington. He complained, that he had joined with he 
his © good friends 2 W . 
uring to move the King to own the leg 1 
8 of Monmouth, Beſides, the punt 1 

of ſucceeding to the crown of England, in ar tb , . 
of Mary, had become leſs certain, by 8 Vanc : wh 
pregnancy of the Dutcheſs of York. A __ = 
.cut off all the hopes of 155 enen oo No 

erwiſe derive from the marriage. Mace 

— ſoon after removed. The Ducheſs Was brought ohh; 
to bed of a daughter, in the beginning of January dane 
and the two brothers were ſtill deſtined to . . 
the only mates of their family. , The Prince, bor. Man. 
ever, formed a ſecret connection with the Dag doc 
party in England, by the means of one em * "ng 

man of abandoned principles and a profligate pk They 
His views, which he had tormed even at this was ch $8 
riod, upon the throne, are ſaid to have deer deten e treaſur 
of his animoſity N France, to pleaſe a people fr w. 
wer whom he reſolved to reign®, a bi 
The log, Though the houſe of commons were aver fm Nas 
r we. a- the French alliance, their jealouſy ON: the ſcore 1 Nees 

gainſt non- 1 | OIL, Tg 

conformiſts. - . % T Temas. Fm 1674. SEE 
1 ivy 4 167 1 Ibid. Public _ * 
A D'Avaux, vol. ii. Þ Ibid. vol. i. Ap 


ligion 


CHARLES n. 


ligion was the chief ſource of their ill- humour toward C HAP. 
the crown. The majority were favourers of monar- 
chy, but they were enthuſiaſts in the cauſe of the . 
church. Charles ſaw that he loſt more of the confi- 


dence of his people, by his indulgence to ſeQaries, 
than even by following political maxims inconſiſtent 
with their principles. To regain, if poſſible, the 
good-will of his parliament, whoſe ſpeedy meeting 
his neceſſities required, he reſolved to put in rigorous 


execution the laws againſt Papiſts and conventicles. 


To iſſue a proclamation by his own mere motion, 
might carry the appearance of courting favour. He, 


therefore, through his miniſters, inſinuated to the 
archbiſhops and ſome other prelates, that, upon their 
requiſition, he was willing to execute to the letter the 
laws againſt all non-conformiſts, eſpecially againſt the 
| Papiſts. The biſhops entered into his views, and ad- 


viſed him to recall all the licences which had been 
granted for holding conventicles. A proclamation 
was iſſued on the twelfth of February, for convicting 
and puniſhing all-recuſants, and requiring all perſons 
born within the King's dominions, who had taken 
orders from the ſee of Rome, to depart the kingdom 
before the twenty-fifth day of March l. 


Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the commons Trance 
brought back to the houſe a part of the ill temper-in tions of the 
which they had been prorogued. The King, on the mmons. 


thirteenth of April, opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
rom the throne B, Though the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, 
acircumſtance previouſly concerted with France, pre- 


coded any motion for war, the commons entered 


upon ſubjects little leſs. diſagreeable to the court. 
They renewed their addreſſes againſt Lauderdale ©. 
A motion of accuſation was made againſt the lord- 
treaſurer D. The King's anſwer with regard to the 
irſt was ſo unſatisfactory, that addreſſes were repeat- 
ed; but the charge againſt the latter appeared ſo ill 
founded, that it was dropt by the commons them- 
tres k. Their requeſt to the King for recalling his 


; | Sy pril 12, 1676. 
April 14. April 26. E May 3. 3, h 15- 


ſubjeQs 
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IV. 
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CH AP. ſubjects from the ſervice of France was eluded!, C 

IV. Their bills againſt Popery, and even the whole but, like 

ness of the ſeſſion, were diſappointed by an unexpeg. aa 

1675. ed quarrel with the lords, One Shirley had brought fror 

an appeal to the houſe of lords againſt Sir John Fag Wl patr 

a member of the lower houſe. A warrant was iſſue | ance 

againſt Shirley. The Lord Mohun forced it fron WM wil 

the ſerjeant at arms. The commons demanded ju. la. 

tice, the peers refuſed it; and the King, on the nini the! 

of June, was obliged to put an end to the diſpute by obed 

a prorogation. | wh tinue 

Warm de- Though parliament entered not into the views «f WW All 

_ the crown, they ſeemed now more favourable to mo. or it 

narchy than in the preceding. ſeſſion. The Earl d Thai 

Danby, by character a cavalier and a favourer of the WW depr: 

church, was ſupported in his mcaſures by thoſe why vote. 

affected his principles in the houſe of commons, move 

To them he owed the victory, which he obtained Pacit; 

over the diſaffected party in the articles of his im- Duke 
peachment. In the houſe of lords, the influence of WW that 

the biſhops, all of whom abetted Danby, carrid I agree 

matters high in their zeal for the crown. They be bill, | 

gan to compare the preſent conduct of the common WW down 

to thoſe violences which had, thirty years before, lai of py 

in ruins both the church and the throne. To obſtrud WW lame 

ſuch deſigns, or to remedy the eyil, the Earl of Lind Tr 

ſey introduced a bill for a new teſt. This was litt? 8 parlia 

more than extending to all perſons in office, and tix and p 
members of both houſes of parliament, the oath in- paign 

poſed upon magiſtrates by the corporation-a in tit WW ome 

year 1662. They were to declare it unlawful, upon forme 

any pretence, to take arms againſt the King; tha Limb 

they abhorred the traiterous poſition of taking am I taken 

by his authority againſt his perſon or his officers; aud ed fror 

that they would not endeavour to make any altera bearot 

in the government of either the church or the ſtate with e 

The abjuring any change in the government was the Brun 

only article that was new in the bill; and ſhould it be obtain 

taken in the literal ſenſe, legiſlation. itſelf were 2t %%, Crequ 

end. | Us ow! 


F May s. 6 James II. 1675, * Journals. 


CHARLES II. 191 
This bill, as might have been expected, was diſ- C H AP. 
liked by various parties, from different views. 'The IV. 
ious oppoſed it from ſpleen, the Roman-Catholics WS 
om their averſion to all teſts; and ſome conſcientious , 1009s. 
| patriots, from the dangerous doctrine of non-reſiſt- - : -» "aq 
ance, which it contained. In the eyes of men who 
weighed matters with coolneſs, the abſurdity of ſuch 

a law rendered it nugatory ; and they conſidered it as 

the means of increaſing perjuries, without enforcing 

obedience to government, The debates, which con- 

| tinued ſeventeen days, were warm, and even violent. 


$f All the arguments that could be ſuggeſted by reaſon, 
mo or invented by ingenuity, were uſed on both ſides. 
| of That which had moſt force was, that the bill might 


deprive ſome ſcrupulous peers of their birth-right to 


who vote. To obviate this objection, the lord-treaſurer 
80, moved , that the refuſing the oath might not inca- 
ined e pacitate any lord from ſitting in the houſe. The 
Ne Duke of York followed the motion with another, 
e 0 that it might be general for all bills. The houſe 
rried agreed, and added it to their ſtanding orders ®. The 
be- bill, paſſing at length with tliis amendment, was ſent 
mon; down to the commons. It was loſt, with other bills 


„i of public concern, in the ſudden prorogation of par- 
trudt lament, | | EY un, 
Lind: Tranquillity, as uſual, ſucceeded the ſeparation of campaign 


little BA parliament, and Charles reverted to his amuſements 


1d the BN and pleaſures, The war languiſhed during the cam- 
h im-. paign in Flanders. In Germany it was attended with 
in the BN ome ſtriking, though not deciſive, events. In the 
upon Wi former, the French took Dinain, in May; Hui and 
; that WI Limbourg, in June. The Prince of. Orange, being 
arm g taken ill of the ſmall-pox, was for ſome time detain- 
; and ed from the field. The mareſchal de Crequi, in en- 
ration beavouring to throw ſuccouis into Treves, was routed 


tte ® 
VAS the 
dd it be 
e at al 


with conſiderable loſs. George-William, Duke ot 
brunſwick-Zell, had the honour of the firſt victory 
obtained over France in the courſe of fifty years. 
Crequi deſpiſed his enemy; but he was undeceived by 
ts own defeat. He threw h'-aſelt into Treves, and 


aal. James II. 1674. Ib y 52. 
"Thi | fell 
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CHAP. fell, with the place, into the hands of the allies, c bo" 


IV. the ſixth of September. The Prince of Orange, . Poet tk 
ſuming the command of the army, took Binch, in e ved 

end of Auguſt. Both ſides continued in a ſtate g 
inaQuvity during the reſt of the campaign. 88 

On the fide of Catalonia, Mareſchal Schombers I naiſe. 

made ſome progreſs, at the head of the French. Th. aver 

King of Sweden, plunging headlong into the war, i; amp 

favour of France, met with nothing but misfortune, WW 14" 

The Dutch, the Spaniards, the Danes, became 4 ef the 

once his enemies. He was ſerved ill by his generil Th 

He was defeated by the Elector of Brandenburgh, reſpec 

He loft all Pomerania. Bremerfurt was taken by the oe 
troops of Brunſwick-Lunenburg ; Wolgaſt, by tba WP"! ſoe 

of Brandenburgh. Wiſmar fell into the hands of the ent 

Danes. During theſe tranſactions a congreſs wy lues; 

opened at Nimeguen; but the ſeaſon of peace wa nglar 

not yet arrived. The attention of Europe, during eceſſit 

actions of inferior note, was called to the Upper 0 

Rhine. Two great armies, commanded by the ty ned 
greateſt generals of the age, were oppoſed to each e decl; 

other on the banks of that river. 'Turenne guarded ul for 

the confines of France with all his conſummate ſkill; pon tt 
Montecuculli endeavoured to carry the war into Ala WM Kir 

and Lorrain. Antiquity only could match the open. need 

tions of theſe experienced commanders. The contelt e 

| between ſuch talents could be only decided by fortune, ey Te 
France ana Turenne, having aſſembled his army near Stra- "26 
the allies. bourg in the month of May, paſſed the Rhine on the culty 
ſeventh” of June, to break the deſigns of the allies "+ 

upon Alſace. Having ſpent near two months in all . ald 

the moſt maſterly movements of war, he thought at 

laſt that the happy moment was arrived for attacking 
Montecuculli with advantage. When he was viewing 

the poſition of the enemy, a cannon-bullet put al 

end to his life L. The French, ſtruck with conſter- 

nation at the fall of their leader, thought of nothing 

but flight. A diſpute for the command between the 

Count de Lorges and the Marquis de Vaubrun w# 

added to their. other misfortunes, They retreated. 
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Montecuculli hung cloſe. on their heels. The valour CHAP. 
of the Engliſh auxiliaries, who brought up the rear, * 
faved the army. The French repaſſed the Rhine at 
Altenheim, the allies at Straſbourg. The Prince of 1675. 
Conds ſucceeded Turenne. He forced the enemy to 

raiſe the ſiege of Haguenau, to quit their deſigns on 


0 Gyerne, and, at length, to repaſs the Rhine. The 
„empaign, though upon the whole unfortunate to 
K rance, produced nothing that could decide the fate 


bf. the war, 356 | | 
The receſs of parliament had not altered, in any Proceedings 
reſpet, the temper in which the two houſes had been and 
prorogued. The King opened the ſeſſion with a ſhort 

ut ſoothing ſpeech, on the thirteenth of October M. 

e entreated the houſes to forget their former animo- 

ties ; he recommended the intereſts of the church of 

gland; he demanded money. He told them of the 

jeceſſity of building ſni ps, and of removing the anti- 

ipations on the ſtanding revenue of the crown. He 

pwned his own want of economy in paſt times; but 

e declared his unalterable reſolution to be more care- 

ul for the futures The lord-keeper, in enlarging 

pon the articles of the, ſpeech, commended in vain 

de King's meaſures., The commons were not con- 

nced by his arguments. They diſcovered a conti 

ance of their former jealouſy by their proceedings. 

bey teſolved to grant no ſupply for removing the 
ntiapations upon the revenue * ; and it was with 

faculty they were induced to vote three hundred 


1500 ouand pounds for building twenty ſhips. of war. 
in al ie aid was appropriated, by ſtrict clauſes, to the 
ht af RW" tor which it was voted; and it was provided by 


ex, that exact accounts of all outlays ſhould be 

Jan to time ſubmitted to the inſpection of the 

ule, ENG 

The commons, in their Zeal for religion, paſſed a prorogation 
io prevent Papiſts from ſitting in either houſe 9. of parlia- 
hey refolved, by an expreſs act, to. preclude the * 

n ws n for the future from ſuſpending any law made in 


"Journals, OR. 13. N Ibid. Oct. 7. © Nov. 8. 
Vor. I. O favour | 
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CHAP. favour of the eſtabliſhed church *{ They brougtti 
IV. a bill againſt ſending men priſoners beyond ſea, þy 
au were defeated, by a renewal of their former Cifput 
1675. with the lords. Shirley reſumed the profecntion 9 
his appeal againſt Fagg . The two houſes flew, 
ftantly into a flame. They adhered to their forny 
opinions. Reſolutions were bandied from ſide to ſi 
It was moved in the lower houſe, that no x 
ſhould lie from equity to the peers. The lords ſhen 
a diſpoſition to addreſs the King to diſſolve the pay 
ment. Charles, diſappointed in money, offended 
ſome bills paſſed by the commons, and willing tot 
an end to diſputes ſo contrary to his own love of ak, 
came to the houſe of lords on the twenty-ſecondi 
November *. He gave his aſſent to three prin 
bills: and, without a ſpeech, prorogued the pa 
ment to the fifteenth of February, 1677. The 
teſt between the houſes was aſcribed by ſome tk 
ſign, as it furniſhed the King with a ſpecious preizlſJ{av0u 
of ridding himſelf, for ſome time, of à patiam i brom 
from whom he heard nothing but complaints. M banit 
withſtanding the ſeeming patriofim of the comme Jar 
the parties were nearly equal upon every vote, 'lh ins. 
Charles managed his former expences with a0 elieve 
he might have procured a ſupply to remove hi ccond 
ſent neceſſities. e ene TH 0g 
1676. The prorogation of parhament freed Charles int 
New ſecret the trouble of addreſſes; but it deprived him oft 
282 hopes of relief from his wants. He applied in thel 
reeſort, to France, for thofe ſupphes which he hv 
vain endeavoured to procure at home. He had adde 
to his engagements, in a degree ſcarce to be expel 
from his fluQuating politics; and now he expreſt 
deſite of -uniting himſelf more ſtrictly with Frit 
The propoſal was an expedient to obtain money Wi 
Lewis, whoſe generoſity required to be rouzed ' bn army 
ſhew of new engagements. A formal agreement t ie: 
ſigned, in the month of February 1676, by the 5% ye 
Kings, by which they obliged themſelves to ent! N arles 
to no treaties without mutual conſent. To this e cam 
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CHARLES l. 


He agreed to prorogue or diſſolve his parliament, 
ſhould they ſhew a diſpoſition of forcing him to de- 
clare againſt France *. As this treaty contained no- 
| thing that was new, it ſeems to have been one of 
thoſe many deceptions which Charles played off with 
ſach ſucceſs on the King of France. 


of the allies had not broken his power, they were 
likely to give vigour to their efforts in the approach- 
ing campaign. The opinion of Europe had placed 
the balance in the hands of the King of England ; 
and, as his aid in the war could not be expected by 
France, his neutrality became an important object. 
But the good fortune which had attended the allies in 
the preceding ſummer, began now to forſake their 
arms. The year began with an advantage at ſea in 
favour of the French. De Ruyter, who had failed 
from Holland in Auguſt with an intention to join the 
Spaniſh fleet, fell in with Du Queſne, on the eighth 
Wot January, on his way to throw ſuccours into Meſ- 
ina, The French had the advantage. Meſſina was 
relieved. Another naval engagement, on the twenty- 
ſecond of April, was rendered memorable by the fall 
of the gallant De Ruyter, and the ſecond defeat of 
the Dutch. The Duke de Vivonne, having a third 
time defeated the Dutch and Spaniards before Meſſina, 
put an end, for the time, to the naval power of both 
on the coaſts of Sicily. | | 


;preſ weden, in the Baltic. Van Tromp, having joined 
\ Fro "+ Danes, defeated the Swediſh fleet, on the firſt of 
ney Ine. The King of Denmark entered Sweden with 
el Wi my, and met with great ſucceſs. Their martial 
ment irt ſeemed to have deferted a nation, who had been 
5 the ty years before the arbiters of the fate of Europe. 


barles the Eleventh, however, before the end of 


o enel ; LN . 
ine campaign, retrieved a part of the glory which 


o this f 


Not. 


5 


he 


U 


'Rouvigny to Lewis l. 9, and Feb. 27, 1676. 
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miſe another article was added on the part of Charles. CH AP. 


— 
1676. 


The ſituation of that monarch required a certainty Campaign 
of the friendſhip of Charles. Though the ſucceſſes of 


The good. fortune which attended the French 1n the year 
the Mediterranean, deſerted their ally, the King o Fees 
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CHAP. he had loſt, He defeated the King of Denmark a 
IV. Lunden T, and forced him to retire to his oy; Wi the 
country. The French King exerted his whole for whi: 
1676. in Flanders. His army on the fide of Germany ob che 
| ſerved only the motions of the allies. Having fille real 
his magazines during the winter, he took in perſon WR #407 
the field early in the ſpring. Conde ſurrendered u ſubje 
him in the end of April V. Buchain fell into his hang the! 
in the middle of May. The Prince of Orange, i ed, 
ſupported by his allies, and with an army ill appoint deriv 
ed, had the mortification to ſee Aire and St. Omen ed ot 
taken almoſt in his fight, without his being able ty your! 
relieve either of thoſe places. He was equally un, ſaved 
fortunate in his attempt upon Maeſtricht. Having ince 
beſieged that place in vain for near a month, he vs A 
obliged to decamp *, upon the approach. of the throu 
French under —— Misfortune followed hin rede 
in his retreat. His artillery, ammunition, and pro- ent 
viſions, fell in a great meaſure into the hands of the hime] 
enemy; and notwithſtanding all his efforts, he cloſed eme 
the campaign with diſaſter, though not with diſgrace, 3 
The languor of Spain and negligence of the empie ce. 
left the whole weight of the war on the States; ani WW” the 
they began to wiſh. fincerely for that peace which the x v 
Prince of Orange had cluded two years before. k 1 
ObGrez. he diſaſters of the campaign changed the ſtate of e 
: ” 1 lerarc. 
tions. an alliance, whoſe efforts had already begun to lan. 


carrying on with vigour the war. The -Germin 


ach ; 
e ente 
Iholic r. 


mol pr 


guiſh, Feeble councils were added to the natural 
ſlowneſs of the Spaniards ; and the Emperor was 
deſtitute of perſonal abilities, as he was of reſources ior 


princes, with their uſual inattention to affairs which 
reſpect the whole body, failed in all their engagemen? 
upon the ſide of the Rhine. The war lay with its 
whole weight on the Dutch. Their coffers wele 
drained, and their ſpirits were exhauſted. Thek 
were the reaſons which inclined them to the though 
of a ſeparate peace. Beſides, the Spaniards, 0 
whom they were engaged for the ſafety of Flande"\ 
had, by their negligence, forfeited every claim e 


T Dec. 12. 


April 26. 
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the obſervance of a treaty, with the conditions of C HA P.. 


; which they had ceaſed to comply. They applied to IV. 
NV the King of England, but he was deaf to their en- 
" treaties. His connection with France induced him to 1676. 


adopt meaſures, which were in fact beneficial to his 
ſubſects. The commerce of Europe, on account of 


ed, had fallen into the hands of the Engliſn. They 


ed other nations. Prevented from indulging their fa- 
vourite ſyſtem of a balance of power, they were 
ſaved from thoſe diſtreſſes in which they have been 
ſince involved by continental wars. 

throughout the whole of the preſent year. Charles, 
tired of his efforts for acquiring power, left govern- 


himſelf up to indolence and pleaſure. Diſcontent 


ances either exiſted not at all, or they were borne in 
lence, The people murmured at the progreſs made 
by the arms/of France ; but their complaints reached 
ot the throne, or they were heard with indifference. 
harles either affected a complaiſance for the eſta- 


te ol iſhed church, or he thought it neceſſary to gain the 
n: oerarchy, to balance the ſpirit of limiting his power, 
turd uch appeared in the houſe of commons. If ever 


e entertained a ſerious deſign of eſtabliſhing the Ca- 
bolic religion, a meaſure ſcarce conſiſtent with com- 
hon prudence, he had ſuſpended it for a time, or 
ropt it for ever. The Biſhop of London by his per- 
niſion, went to the Duke of York. That prelate 
vid his Royal Highneſs, that as the Lady Mary, his 


ts 
*3 auphter, was of age to think of preparing for re- 
Thee ing the ſacrament, he came to aſk leave to confirm 
zughts 4 The Duke's anſwer was ſuitable to his bigotry, 
js, 10 tough it exhibited the affections of a father. ie 
nds unwilling, he faid, that his daughters ſhould 


mmumcate with a church whoſe doctrine he himſelf 
ad ceaſed to believe; and, though he” had not in- 
acted his children. in his own religion, it was to 
tent their being taken from under his care. He 


93 1 deſired 


/ 


the war, in which the moſt of its ſtates were involv- 


derived riches from a circumſtance which impoveriſn- 


ment to the common courſe of the laws, and gave 


ſeemed to ceaſe with Me ſitting of parliament. Grieve. 


A profound tranquillity prevailed in England f. profane 
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IV. 


Wy I 
1676. 


general oblivion, Charles received them with afl. 


of Scotland. 


CHAP. deſired the biſhop to go to the King, who influ 


religious concerns. The love of public liberty hai 
not, for ſeveral years, raiſed any oppoſition in parlu- 


flame which roſe among the commons of England 
_ againſt the meaſures of the crown, extended itſelf, i 


with a long catalogue of public grievances. Lauder. 


Journed the parliament. The chiefs of the oppoſita 
_ repaired to London, to lay their complaints at th 
foot of the throne. They demanded the remoril 0 
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ordered both the princeſſes to be confirmed. Tj; 
Duke, with his uſual ſubmiſſion, obeyed his brother 
commands 1. 3 i 

The tyranny of Lauderdale and the vehemence 
Sharpe continued to haraſs the Scots in their civil a 


ment; but the enthuſiaſm of the Preſby terians vn 
not to be ſubdued by the rigours of the church. The 


the year 1673, to Scotland. The Duke of Hamilton 
placed himſelf at the head of a formidable oppoſitin 
to the corrupt adminiſtration of Laugerdale. 4 
motion was made by Hamilton for conſidering the 
ſtate of the nation. Twenty perſons ſpoke fuccel. 
ſively after the Duke, and ſupported his argumeny 


dale, with his uſual imperiouſneſs, endeavoured to 
intimidate the members; but that failing, be - 


Lauderdale, the redreſs of grievances, and an aof 


lity, and diſmiſſed them with promiſes. But the: 
commodating policy of the miniſter ſoon broke the 
deſigns of the King, who ſacrificed the happineb of 
his ſubjects, to an opinion of his being bound to ſup 


port the meaſures of his ſervant, ' 
Terrified at the reſolutions of the commons of i count 


England, Lauderdale endeavoured, in the year 1674 maſiti 


to gain the Preſbyterians of Scotland. The difaffett- In pul 
ed in the former were ſuſpe&ed of abetting the fe, ©) al 


gious diſturbances which ſubſiſted in the latter, Tht] his in 


hoped for a revival of thoſe troubles in the North {iſ "ited 


which were the ſource of the misfortunes of tit the co 


crown in the preceding reign. It was even then (uf ders, 1 


o® Y | | 
———_ pol 
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ofed, and it is now known, that the Dutch and the CH AP. 

brince of Orange correſponded with the Scotiſh fanatics. IV. 
To prevent miſchiefs, which might ariſe from both 772 

theſe circumſtances, it was thought neceſſary to relax 79. 

the ſeverities of the law againſt conventicles. Beſides, 

| Lauderdale, whoſe. councils were as bold as his mea» 

ſures were corrupt, had formed a ſcheme to employ 

the militia, which had been eſtabliſhed in Scotland in 

ſupport. of the authority of the King, in his -other do- 

minions. The lower ſort were almoſt all of the Preſ- 

| byterian perſuaſion ; and it was hoped, that an indul- 
gence to their principles might ſecure their fidelity, 
on an emergency. New alarms put an end to theſe 

ſenient meaſures, The Preſbyterians were inebriated 

by their ſpiritual pride. The more they were indulged, 

the greater was their oppoſition to the civil authority. 

Lauderdale renewed his oppreſſions, and Sharpe his 

perſecutions. Political miſery was ſeen in every ſorm; 

aud even the ignorance of the ſervants of the crown 

became more 2 than their tyrannies. The year 

1676 added the infamy of burning old women to other 

ads of barbarous deſpotiſm. Witchcraft itſelf was not 

ls improbable for the belief of that age of enthuſi- 

aim. 

Ireland furniſhed nothing of great importance during Afurs of 

the laſt four years. The Earl of Eſſex ſucceeded the F<1ud. 

Lord Berkley in the government, and managed it with 

more caution than abilities. Standing in awe of the 

Engliſh faction, and diffident of the Iriſh, he was lan- 

gud in his proceedings, and leſs anxious for doing 

good, than afraid of becoming the cauſe of harm. Go- 

vernment went forward in its beaten track. The 

country was torn to pieces by the quarrels and ani— 

moſities of factions. But theſe were private diſtractions. 

In public, a ſhew of implicit obedience was obſerved - 

by all parties towards the crown. Eſſex derived from 

his integrity that weight which his inactivity and li- 

mited abilities ſeemed to deny. Strictly adhering to 

the conſtitution, he refuſed obedience to the royal or- 

(ers, when he thought them contrary to law. Charles 
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CHAP. was not offended with this part of his conduct. ü 
IV. the year 1665, he was permitted to come to England, 
9 lay the tate of the Iriſh affairs before the crown; 
1670. but he was remanded back to his office, with appto. 
bation and even applauſe. Ireland was rather peacez 

ble than quiet during his adminiſtration, which con. 

tinued till the Duke of Ormonde received, for the 

third time, the government of that kingdom. 

France of. In the hopes that time had cooled the paſſions of the 
fers terms Commons, Charles reſolved to meet his parliament 
of peace. the day to which they had been prorogued. Som 
whiſpers, rather than murmurs, in favour of their ſt. 

ting, were heard, through the tranquillity which pre. 

vailed in the kingdom. On the twenty-third of Der 

1676 *, a proclamation was iſſued for the two houſs, 

to aſſemble at Weſtminſter, on the fifteenth of Fe, 

for the diſpatch of important affairs. France, alarmei 

at their meeting, began ſeriouſly to think of peace 

Though Lewis had bought the neutrality, and even 
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to a war in his own mind. He believed that thok 
| CE 'B 


© Rennct, vol. RR James IT. 1677. 
5 | who 


ö the favour of the King, he was afraid the parliament WWrown, 
1 would force him to join his arms to thoſe of the allies. M oils ©, 
Win He propoſed to Don John of Auſtria to put an end to The 

„ the war. He promiſed, upon condition that Spain > Kit 
1:18 ſhould cede the Low Countries, to give up Roufillon, rone. 
1 all Sicily, with twelve millions of livres, to enable het rough 
1 to recover Portugal from the houſe of Braganza. Fou nimoſit 
1 millions of livres were to be paid to Don John hin- e pro 
Im ſelf, for his good offices in the propoſed treaty. Fri it he 
RIB bourg, and ſome places in Alface, were to be reſtored ic reg 
i: to the Empire. Oftend, and other ports in Flandem em, if 
ni were to have been delivered to Charles for his concur: us as 
11H rence ; and Antwerp reſigned for ever into the band d prop 
1. 4 of the States *, | Wo | return 
4 1677. The circumſtance which induced Lewis to offet WWierenc 
11 Various ori- peace encouraged the allies to continue the wat. e addit 
1 Is. Their hopes from the parliament of England were BW might 
1 on. equal to his fears of their meeting. But in the iſſue Icharge 
3 | both ſides were deceived. Though Charles might be te of 
1 induced to ſacrifice his connections with France to his eren 
Ti love of eaſe, he entertained unſurmountable objections ne ads 
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CHARLES II. ds 201 
cho preſſed moſt for his breaking with France, ever C H AP. 
once the year 1673, were more the enemies of mo- IV. 
parchy, than the friends of their country ®. They * 
wiſhed, he thought, to plunge bim into neceſſities, 177: 
that they might impoſe upon him what conditions they 

leaſed ; or to revive thoſe troubles which, from a ſimi- 

ar ſource, had overturned his father's throne, To this 

imprefion ought perhaps to be aſcribed the backward. 

neſs of Charles in entering into any war during the 

remaining part of his reign, He had no affection for 

the perſon of Lewis ; he knew it was neither the in- 

ention nor the intereſt of that prince to render him 

abſolute; and there is no room to doubt, that he would 


le- 8 | | | 
et. ne preferred ample ſupplies from his own ſubjects, 
a the pitiful and clandeſtine ſubſidies remitted from 


France, But he believed, that the oppoſition in the | 1 
ouſe of commons proceeded either from a republican 1 
pirit, or a motive of avarice; and that all thoſe who 


neh WWiftinguiſhed themſelves againſt the meaſures of the [| 
nent own, wiſhed to ruin monarchy, or to feed on its [| 
Z CCC 3 
0 to The parliament meeting on the fifteenth of Feb. ?, rings | 11 
pain King opened the ſeffion with a ſpeech from the ſpecch. i 
lot, W'rone. He expreſſed his hopes, that they had forgot, Fi 


Hough the length of their receſs, thoſe quarrels and 10 
nimoſities between the two houſes which had ſtopt | Ih 
e progreſs of the public buſineſs. He told them, 1 
dat he was come prepared to give them all ſatisfaction Wl | 
ith regard to the eſtabliſhed religion; and to gratify 
em, if that was thought hecelflry; with as many 
ws as they ſhould propoſe for the ſecurity of liberty 
( property. For theſe condeſcenſions; he demanded, 
return, that they ſhould avoid a renewal of former 


him 
Fri 
ſtored 
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band 


v offet ferences, 7 money for building ſhips, continue 
Wat, e additional revenue of exciſe, and give ſuch a ſupply 
j were micht make his condition eaſy, by enabling him to 


e iſſue charge his debts. He recommended to them the 


ght be ae of the kingdom, in the careful prevention of 
to his rences; the ſafety of the nation, in providing for 
joan Mz additional force at ſea ; and the proſperity of the 

; thoſe 1 


> James II. 1677 © Thid, 
Journals, Feb. 15. 1677. 
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CHA P. ſubje, in aſſiſting the neceſſary charge and fupport at 


"Iv. 
ends, he called God and men to witneſs, that the mis. 
1677. „ fortune of ſuch hy Pry ſhould not lie at his 


in the 


houſe of 
lords. 


| with eloquence on every article in his Majeſty's ſpeech?, 
Proceedings Men of republican principles in both houſes hope 
| to obtain great advantages in this ſeſſion of parliament, 


Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, 
who led the oppoſition in the houſe of lords, had, be 


Third, © that parliaments ſhould be held once every 
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the government. Should they fail in any of theſe good 


doors.“ The Lord 


inch, as chancellor, enlarged 


They expected that miniſters would be impeached, 
and goyernment in all its departments arraigned, . They 
aſſured. themſelves that grievances would make a preat 
deal of noiſe, that no money would be given without 
ſacrificing ſome great officer of the crown, or ſome ſa- 
vourite branch of its prerogative *. The fears of the 
court were at leaft equal to the hopes of the country 
arty, The firſt ſaw a gloomy proſpect before them; 
4. the folly of the latter difappojnted their own views, 


fore the meeting of parljament, determined to queſtion 
its legality, on account of the length of the late recch, 
It had been provided, by a ſtatute of Edward the 


year, or oftener, if need be; and as the laſt proro- 
gation had continued fifteen months, they concluded 
that the preſent parliament was virtually difſolved 
The Marquis of Wincheſter, and the Lords Haliſa 
and Hollis, noblemen of the ſame party, adviſed them 
againſt this precipitate meaſure . They urged in van 
the imprudence of propoſing ſuch a queſtion, as it mul 
be determined by a majority of both houſes, who coull 
not be expected to diſſolve themſelves by their on 
votes. f £ ly 
The four lords were obſtinate. The motion wa 
made; and after an altercation rather than a debate, 
it was decided againſt them; and they themſelves, for 
ſupporting ſuch a dangerous poſition, were ſent to the 
Tower. Three of theſe lords, by making their ſub 
miſſions, were ſoon after diſmiſſed. Shafieſbury oed 
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* Journals, Feb. 15. 


F James II. 1677 
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sd his own obſtinacy a whole year's impriſonment. C H AP, 
| WH Having fought in vain the remedy of the law, he was IV. 

, at laſt obliged to own the juſtioę of his puniſhment, and WY Wo 
K to petition the lords for his freedom. This impolitic 1077, 

d meature diſconcerted the popular party. They were 


dropt their intended accuſation pf the Earl of Danby. 


. in the houſe of commons they loſt ground by their 
d, raſh proceedings and their violence. On the twenty- 
e ſixth of February, a ſum not exceeding ſix hundred 


thouſand pounds was voted, by way of land-tax, for 
building ſhips *; and on the twelfth of March, a further 
ſupply was granted, by continuing the additional duty 
of exciſe for three years ®, This latter tax, which 


17 had been impoſed on beer and ale, in the year 1670, 
m to make up a part of the deficienoy in the ſtanding re- 


venue, was to expire on the twenty- fourth of June, in 
the preſent year. VE OTE Fe 


% 


. * 


houſe on the twenty- third of February, they came to 
a reſolution, that the extraordinary juriſdiction of the 
court of chancery and other courts of equity, in mat- 
ters determinable by common law, is a grievance to 
| the ſubject. A bill was accordingly brought in to re- 
medy this evil . A bill was alſo introduced for pre- 
renting Roman catholics from ſitting in either houſe u, 
and an another for recalling his Majeſty's ſubjects from 
the ſervice of France. The popular party were not 
n the mean time idle. Having failed in their hopes of 
preventing a ſupply, they endeavoured to clog the mo- 
ney-bills in their progreſs, with queſtions, debates, and 
diviſions, They however prevailed in applying the 
ſum granted to the ſole uſe of building ſhips : but upon 
« motion of appropriating the revenue arifing from 
tonnage and poundage to the navy, it paſſed in the 


fommons, during the firſt part of the ſeſſion, was ſuf- 


\ James II. 1677. 1 e Feb. 21. 
Ibid. Mar. 12. ournals, Feb. 23. 
March 8. Journals, Mar. 5. 175 againſt 124. 
| e ficiently 


frightened at the vigour of the houſe of peers *; and 
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The commons, in their attention to the wants of and of the 
the crown, neglected not the liberties of the ſubject. commons. 
Reſolving themſelves into a committee of the whole 


negative, by a great majority v. The conduct of the 
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CHAP. 
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the French. 


Proceedings 
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ficiently peaceable, if not friendly, to the court: by 
the progreſs of France on the continent ſoon rourel 
their attention and awakened their fears. £4 
The French King, having formed large magazing 
during the preceding ſeaſon, took very early the field, 


was in 
too ſm 
ſix hut 
upon 1 
ſpeak © 
dreſſes 


On the laſt day of February, he left St. Germaint, The 
Mareſchal Luxembourg had already inveſted Valenci, they ret 
ennes. The trenches were opened on the ninth of Wſlidays, 
March, and the place was taken on the ſeventeenth by They h 
ſurpriſe. Cambray, after a feeble reſiſtance, fell into bling, | 
the hands of the French on the fifth of April, st. me den 
Omer was cloſely beſieged. The Prince of Orange, anſwer 
with an army ſuddenly aſſembled, marched to its re- Wie fifte: 
lief. The Dukes of Orleans and Luxembourg covered Wof that 
the ſiege, and a battle enſued at Caſſel, on the eleventh MWſuch bill 
of April. The Prince fought with ſpirit, but he was WW:ijourn 
attended hy his wonted bad fortune. In his talents for WWrecels, i 
war as in the diſcipline of his troops, he was inferior bad no 
to Luxembourg. He, however, with his uſual dex- intended 
terity, made a good retreat to Ypres. But St. Omer mons ſh 
in a few days ſurrendered ® to the victors; and Lewis ler by r 
returned to receive the flattery of his court at Ver- Charles 
ſailles. 1 he ſent 
The ſucceſs of France and the languor of the allies Meeting: 
alarmed the commons. They ſaw that without the in- Meal then 
terpoſition of England, Flanders muſt be laſt, They Mud the: 
addreſſed the King to take meaſures for the preſervation aue no r 
of that country. Charles returned a favourable anſwer; WWW him fc 
but their fears increaſed in proportion to the progreſs ſively de 
of the French. They addreſſed his Majeſty to enter ity no! 
into a ſtrict alliance wirh the confederates ? ; and-they it condit 
reſolved, in caſe of a war, to ſupport him with all ne-: The c. 
ceſſary aids and ſupplies T. The King, in his anſwer, up y, vc 
expreſſed his deſire of being firſt placed in a condition ¶ ng to e. 
to accompliſh the deſign of their addreſs. The com- e ttates 
mons underſtood this as a demand of money. They power 
added a clauſe to the bill for continuing the addititonal WWinexed y 
duty of exciſe, to enable his Majeſty to borrow two Kd the Ki 
hundred thouſand pounds, at ſeven per cent. upon thatWWich an al! 
ſund, which they promiſed to reimburſe *. I his (um ily ſupps 
© April 20. N. S. ? March 20. Q Journals, Mar. 26 * Jour 


* . 
R Ibid. April 12. * * 


1 


ſpeak or act ſo as to anſwer the end of their ſeveral ad- 
dreſſes . 7 Le | 4 | ; 


they requeſted permiſſion to adjourn for the Eaſter-ho- 
days, as many of the members had left the town. 
They however made no doubt, but at their next aſſem- 
bling, bis Majeſty would meet with a compliance in 
the demanded ſupply T. - The King's meſſage and the 


the fifteenth of April. Charles coming in the afternoon 
of that day to the- houſe of peers, gave his aſſent to 
ſuch bills as were ready, and ordered the parllament to 
xjourn to the twenty-firſt of May. During this ſhort 
receſs, it had been whiſpered abroad, that the King 
hal no ſerious deſign of oppoſing France; and that he 


mous ſhould grant for ſupporting the confederates, ei- 
ther by negotiation or arms. 
Charles julliße the ſuſpicion, To remove the diſtruſt, 
he ſent for the houſe. on the third day V after their 
meeting at Whitehall. He told them that he did not 
ell them together merely to obtain a ſupply. He aſ- 


have no reaſon to; repent any truſt they ſhould repoſe 
In him for the ſecurity of the kingdom; and he po- 
Itively declared, that he would neither hazard his own 
lfety nor theirs, until they ſnould place him in a bet- 
r condition than he was able to place himſelf. 


g power of France, and to preſerve Flanders. They 
mexed various reaſons to this advice; and they aſſu- 
kl the King, that when he ſhould be pleaſed to — 
ich an alliance in parliament, they would moſt cheer- 
uly ſupport his meaſures with plentiful and ſpeedy 


5 


Journals. 


Journals, April 16. 
Ibid. May 23. 


ſipplies, 


* 
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.nſwer of the commons were reciprocally preſented on 


intended to apply to other uſes any ſupply the com- 


The former conduct of 


lured them, upon the word of a King, that they ſhould 


' The commons, inſtead of granting the demanded, n 
hply, voted an immediate addreſs. They deſired the reprimanded 
Kins to enter into a league offenſive and defenſive with, and ad- 


le ſtates of the United Provinces, to check the © 
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was inadequate to the purpoſe ; at leaſt it was thought C H A P. 
too ſmall by the King. He told them, that without IV. 
{x hundre thouſand pounds, or credit for ſuch a ſu WW 
upon new funds, it would be impoſſible for him to 1677. 


The houſe were not offended with this anſwer. But 8 
ject. 


are 


i 


CHARLES 1 2057 
to regain it, by implicitly following their advice, would C H AP. 
de aſcribed to want of ſpirit or to deſign. Beſides, he IV. 
was no ſtranger to the motives of many of thoſe who WW 
promoted the war with the moſt vehemence. If ns 1677. 
was bought by France, THEY were bribed by the al- 

lies 2. Men, who fincerely loved their country, fluc- 

mated between the views of a Prince whom they had 

ceaſed to truſt, and the ſuſpeQed patriotiſm of violent 


u- men Te 
1 =” Tranquility, as uſual, ſucceeded the adjournment of Affairs of 
N the parliament in England; and men had leiſure to turn 
of their eyes to the affairs of Europe. In Spain, domeſtic 


gion had been added to the other misfortunes of a 
kingdom long 222 through the weakneſs of her 
councils. Don John of Auſtria, natural ſon of Philip 
the fourth, had taken arms againſt the Queen-regent, 
and advanced toward, Madrid *. Diſappointed in his 
expectation of offers from the young King, he returned 
to daragoſſa. But fortune, ſoon after favoured his am- 
dition. Charles the ſecond; eſcaping from his mother, 
ordered her to be ſhut. up in a convent at Toledo, and 
declared Don John prime - miniſter, The hopes con- 
ceived of his abilities were not anſwered by the event. 
The misfortunes of- Spain. increaſed on every fide. In 
Catalonia, the Count of Monterey was defeated, Bra- 
camonte loſt the battle of Tuormina, in the kingdom 
ef Sicily. Flanders, by the capture of Valenciennes, 
Cambray, and St. Omers, was laid open to abſolute 
conqueſt, The Prince of Orange, after his : defeat at 
Caflely. fat down before Charleroy; but he was forced 
to raiſe the ſiege on the third of Auguſt, at the approach 
of Mareſchal Luxembourgh, at the head of the French 


army, -- 4% een e Hl ARTS: | 
Charles the Fifth, Who, in the year; 169.5; had ſuc- 
Ceeded his uncle, rather in title than in the territory of 
train, commanded a part of the allies on the Upper 
Rhine, The Prince of Saxe-Eiſinach, at the head of 
mother army, endeavoured to enter Alſace. Mareſ- 
thel Crequi, with an inferior force, defeated the views 
f the Duke of Larrain. He obliged bim to retire 
om Mentz; he hindered him from croſſing the Maeſe; 
le deat up his poſts; he cut off his convoys. The 


Europe. 


* Dalrymaple's Append. p. 3 > In the end of 2 
| ; | aron 
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IV. movements, he ineloſed the troops of the Prince d 
saxe Einnach within his own, and forced them 9 
1677. capitulace” hear Straſbourg; Having defeated a doch 

of the allies hear Cokeſbergj he fat down before Fj. 

bourg; and cloſed the campaign on that ſide by the 

taking of that /jmportant place e: The Ring of Swe. 

den Was not eqdally förtunate with his: allies the 

French. Though he took Elſimbourg, in ide month 

of January ; though he defeated the King of Den. 

mark in July &, he ſtil} had® the worſt im the wat. 

His feet was twice defested by the Danes dj "a 

the EleQor of Brandenburgh #60 the important for- 

treſs of Stettin before the end of 'the campaigg 

State of During the progreſs of the French arms in Flan. 
Phan, cad ders, ſerious negotiations for a peace were begun be- 
tween Lewis and Holland. ArTeventual>treaty was 


: and nothing was wanting but the \ concurrence of 

| their teſpective allies. Themisfortunes of the con. 
federates, the natural conſequence of their On long 

negli „ſeemed to favoùr the impatience of the 

Dutch for peace. The ſeeble councils of Spaiti;the 

want of reſources in the Empire; the back wardneß 

of the German princes, together with the hopes Which 


f all derived from the eagerneſs ofthe Engfiſti nation 
1 againſt theit ancient enemies ànd rivals the French 
j "concurred! to render their efforts languid add unde 


x Cifſive. But France itſelf was now in no Condition 
: to continue the war with advantage. Though” vic 


The immenſe expence of her armies, the profuſion 

of the King, her ſubſidies to England, to Sweden, 
and to ſome | princes of Germany; had drained her 
coffers, and impoveriſhed her pebple. Lewis himſelh 
though ambitious, unfit for conqueſt, ſoemed 400 fond 

of the name of victory to reap any of its benefits. 


* 1 r MR „ n Ae 
tj With ſuch anf army, with? Tach® reſources, à print 
| of leſs vanity and more perſeverarice might have ex. 
1 tended greatly - his dominions, "conſidering the flu 
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CHAP. Baron de Monclar defended Alſace: After var 


actually concluded. All their differences” were fettled, | 


torious in the field, ſhe was exhauſted at bote. 
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tion of Europe at the time. But the ſucceſſes, which CHAP. 
which rendered him the terror of his neighbours, IV. 
had already deprived him of. the power of doing more __ 
arm. 5 1077. 
i The ignorance of Europe, however, continued her Views of 
fears. The Engliſh nation, by their jealouſies againſt the King 
their rivals, rendered them reſpectable. France de- 
ved more honour from the terrors of her enemies, 
than ever ſhe loſt to their arms. Though this panic 
was in parliament an engine of ambition to the facti- 
ous, it was A matter of . ſerious importance among 
the people in general. Murmurs were heard from 
every fide 3 and Charles, hating trouble, was willing 
to put an end to clamours that diſturbed his repoſe. 
His unfortunate connections with France, the obſti- 
nate bigotry. of his brother, the pecuniary neceſſities 
which had betrayed him into violent meaſures, had 
Joſt to him his popularity, and filled the minds of 
his people with apprehenſions of Popery and arbitra- 
ry power. To gain their affections, one meaſure 
only remained: to give the proſpect of ſucceſſion to 
the throne to a Proteſtant Prince, and to put an 
end to the fears of the nation, by procuring a gene- 
al peace. The marriage of the Prince of Orange 
to his brother's eldeſt daughter ſeemed to promiſe 
both theſe deſirable ends; and he, therefore, embrac- 
d with eagerneſs a renewal of thoſe propoſals which 
ad formerly been made by the Prince. | 
The motives, which Charles derived from his views end of the 
f caſe, the Prince of Orange found in his own am- Orne 
ion. The hopes of male iſſue, which the Duke 8 
Vork entertained upon his ſecond marriage, were 
ltherto fruſtrated ; and though the Ducheſs was 
ben with child, and was ſoon after actually brought 
o ded of a ſon, the premature deaths of her former 
Mildren had rendered it unlikely that any ſhe might 
ing forth ſhould enjoy a long life. The Lady 
uy was the heir-apparent of the crown. Upon 
ie eventual demiſe of the two royal brothers with- 
It iſſue-male, there was a certainty of her aſcending 
de throne, There was, even then, a proſpect of her 
fg preferred to her father, on account of his avow- 
i tachment to the Popiſh religion. The idea of 
Yer, J. f 3 | ex- 
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Chatie 


IV. wards carried into parliament, was already a topic p oh 
WYMW diſquifition before the public, * Swayed by these * ſ 
1677. reaſons, the Prince of Orange began ſeriouſly to think 7 
of a marriage, which had been in negotiation three conk 
years before. In the month of June, he diſpatched .d «+, 
Bentick, with great profeſſions of friendſhip and fe. Jen] 
gard to the Duke of York ', to obtain his conſent Wed 
to the match. Having thus paved the way, he i. * 
ſolved to come to England at the end of the cam - Baek 
paign, with the avowed deſign of concerting i ico; 
Charles the plan of a peace for the fecurity of Fla. i n 
ders *, and to propoſe in public a marriage, which ourtray 
had been fettled in private fome time before. 1B 
Hi mwzr- The Prince landed at Harwich on the ninth of ange 
October ©, was received the ſame evening at Nen. it of 
market by the King and the Duke, with every mack concile 
of affection and eſteem. Charles intended to ſettle bored 
firſt the plan of the peace; but, at the preſſing im. ories t. 
ſtances of the Earl of Danby , that buſineſs was polt- ons © 
poned till after the marriage. On the thirteenth of reſting 1 
October, the court returned to London; and on the To ine 
fifteenth, the Prince of Orange, for the firſt tim, Wh leg di 
ſpoke in perfon to the Duke of York N concerning WWF © mat 
the match with the Lady Mary. No obſtruftia by the 
feems now to have been thrown in the way of u berſel 
alliance, to which the Duke had agreed in the pe. nne ded 
ceding ſummer. The King, on the twenty-four ihn e 
OQober, acquainted an extraordinary council, even 
he had concluded the marriage between the La: Duc 
Mary and the Prince. The agreeable news being ca-W fon tl 
ried to the populace, they filled all London with id-Wyer of 
tivity and noiſe. On the fourth of November, tit th the r. 
marriage was celebrated at St. James's by the Find Lex 
' ſhop of London, the King himſelf giving away nl whic 
0 bride ®. The nation was overjoyed at a meal: court 
| which ſeemed to promiſe ſecurity to religious and po n of thi 
| litical freedom. | 2 , junctior 
| The King The marriage of the Prince of Orange being Mt that p 
| and Prince compliſhed, nothing ſeemed wanting to the eale lee, of 
| terms of | _ 8 
| peace, H Vid. Publications of the times. By. James II. 1677 
| K Ibid. L Kennet, 1677. James II. 1677 J. 
| N Ibid. o Kennet, 1677, 


CHARLES II. „ 
batles but a general peace. Europe had, for ſome C HAP. 
-ars, conſidered him as the arbiter of her affairs; and IV. 
dow he hoped to give all the neceſſary weight to = 
nis deciſion, by the concurrence of his nephew. In 1677. . FR 
conference between the King, the Duke, the Prince, | i 
1 the Lord-treaſurer, the terms of pacification were 
ddenly ſettled. It was agreed, that all ſhould be 
tured by France to the Empire and the Emperor 
it had fallen into her hands during the war. The 
rench and Dutch were to remain in the ſame ſtate - 
before the rupture. Lorrain was to be returned: 
its native ſovereign; Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenarde,, 
ourtray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Guiſlain, 

4 Binch, reſtored to Spain). The Prince of 


A laage promiſed his endeavours to procure the con- 
n. t of the court of Madrid. Charles undertook to 
ak roncile France to the terms propoſed. The Prince 


boured to comprehend Franche-Comté in the ter- 

i res to Spain; but he ſubmitted at left to the 

aſons offered by the King againſt the poſſibility of 

h of eſting that province from the hands of the French & 
o induce the allies to agree to theſe terms, ſeem- state of the 
me, WW les difficult than to reconcile Lewis to the ceſſion belligerent - 
ning o many conqueſts. Though France was exhauſt- “ers- 
con WY by the war, ſhe might find reſources for defend- 

f a1 WW herſelf againſt the efforts of a ſpiritleſs and ill- 
anefted confederacy. Spain, who had ſuffered mot. 

th in the progreſs of the enemy, was the leaſt able, 

| even the moſt unwilling, to act with vigour. — 

he Dutch preferred preſent eaſe to the evils dread- 

g ca1-B from the acceſſion of a part of Flanders to the 

th fe. ver of France. The connection of the Emperor 

r, th the royal family of Spain, more than jealouſy 

he int Lewis, had induced him to continue a war, 

m which he derived nothing but misfortune.— 
neue court of France, being no ſtrangers to the ſitu- 

and en of their enemies, could fear nothing but from 
junction of the King of England with the allies. 

ing e that Prince had already reſiſted the earneſt in- 

pces of his parliament, and diſregarded the. cla- 

urs of his people. He continued to receive a ſub- 


P | 
> * Wan, | ſidy 
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CH AP. ſidy for his neutrality ; and his free communicatiot 


| IV. 
2898 
1677. 


France re- 
quired to 
agree to the 


Peace, 


to the French King 0 
the peace *, Feverſham, at the expiration of thecſ 


the treaty 


of councils with the French 1 any N 
gree, deceived the latter into a fixed opinion of hi 


had, in ſome de. 


inviolable friendſhip for his own perſon 

The voyage of the Prince of Orange to Englaf 
alarmed Lewis, His marriage with the Lady Miy 
completed his aſtoniſhment. The junction of Charly 
with the enemies of France was the natural conſe. 
quence of the alliance. His firſt meaſure after tht 
event carried the appearance of vigour. The Lf 
Duras, who had taken the title of Earl of Feverſhany 
fince the preceding April, was diſpatched to Lewis 
demand his concurrence with the terms feftled by 
the court of London. Two days were only alloyet 
for the acceptance or refuſal 


was to return ; being, by his inſtructions, precluded 
from all negotiation on that head. The furpriſe 
Lewis had abated before the arrival of Feverſhan 
He treated him with gentleneſs and complacency 
neither granting nor denying his requeſt *, Hey 


him off, at length, with a general anſwer “, that big 


ambaſſador in England ſhould have full powers to full 
to the ſatisfaction of the King. Feverlhil 
returned. Barillon, the French ambaſſador, after i 
rious procraſtinations, conſented to yield all the plac 
mentioned in the plan of pacification, except Toul 
nay ; and he even agreed to reſtore that town, ud 
receiving a proper equivalent for the ſums which 
been laid out on its fortifications. 


Duplicity of Though peace was the great object of Chatls, 


Charles, 


rity. They had promifed to 


was determined, if ble, to obtain it, wich 
breaking with France. The diſtruſt between him: 
parliament was mutual and fixed. He depend! 
more upon their ſupport, than they did on his fit 
rant all the necell 
ſupplies, upon condition of his joining the allies 
But their opinions might change with his compli 
He attributed their oppoſition to France more to! 
tion than patriotiſm. He therefore reſolved not 
enter into a war, which would throw him on ( 
T Jhid, 

mel 


* Kennet, Hume, &c. * James II. 1677. 
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CHRANMDLES © TTY 
mercy r. When he ſent Feverſham to France, he CHAP, 
made an apology in private to her ambaſlador at IV. 
London . He, at the ſame time, ſhewed his ad- WWW 
herence to the private treaty between him and Lewis, 1677. 
by continuing the prorogation of parliament, as had 
deen concerted, to the month of April. This latter 
meaſure was, however, no more than an artifice to 
obtain from France the ſubſidy ſtipulated to be paid 
for that long receſs. Lewis was not to be deceived 
by ſuch a flight pretext. He ſtopt the payment of 
the money; pretending to indemnify Charles, by the 
offer of ſome towns in Flanders, upon condition that 
he would not interfere in the war L. | | 

Charles, perceiving that he was likely to loſe France, Treaty with 

reſolved to terrify her into his views, by aſſembling OW 
immediately his parliament. . On the third of Decem- | 
ber, he recalled his proclamation, and ordered the 
two houſes to meet at Weſtminſter on the fifteenth 
of January *, To add to the panic which this ſud- 
den reſolution might throw. into the councils of France, 
the King determined to make a treaty with the Dutch, 
in terms of the triple league, which had, ten years 
before, received ſo. much applauſe. The Prince of 
Orange, prefſed with the urgency of affairs. at home, 
had already returned to Holland with his ſpouſe. — 
The King fixed upon Temple as the moſt proper 
perſon to execute a buſineſs of ſuch importance. — 
But he knew the inclinations of that Prince, and he 
declined the employment, The terms propoſed by 
Charles were calculated to force Spain, as well as 
France, to accept of the concerted peace ®. The 
bet of the Prince of Orange was to obtain the 
ad of England againſt France, and: retain the con- 
federacy entire. Hyde, after wards Earl of Rocheſter, 
txecuted the office which Temple had refuſed. The 
Dutch, eager for a peace, accepted of the propoſals 
of Charles, Spain even conſented to a league ap- 
paently againſt herſelf ; and the treaty was conclud- 
el with ſuch rapidity, that it was ſigned by the States 
in the ſixteenth of January, 1678 ©, 


1 
2 


James II. 1677. Y Dalrymple's Append. p. 127. 
Barillon to Lewis XIV. Dec. 16, 1677, O. S8. 
Journals, Dec. 3, 1677. 5 Temple. © Kennet, vol. iii. 
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Though the greateſt expedition had been uſed i 
finiſhing the treaty with the States, it was not reap 
by the day appointed for the meeting of parliamen, 
On the fifteenth of January, the two houſes were zi. 
journed till the twenty-eighth >, when the King 
opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throw 
He told them, that, in purſuance of his promiſe u 
the laſt prorogation, he had made ſuch alliances wit 
the States of the United Provinces, as were ciel. 
lated for the preſervation of Flanders. To profecys 
that object, he made no doubt of that aid which 
they had ſo often promiſed ; and he endeavoured v 
convince them, that nothing could obtain the pre- 
poſed end, but a proſpect of their firm reſolution ty 
ſupport his arms. Nothing, he informed them, coil 
now be expected from negotiation z France having 
either eluded or refuſed the terms which he had o 
fered to eſtabliſh a general peace. He therefore (+ 
manded ample ſupplies for the immediate equipment 
of ninety ſail of capital hips, and for levying a land 
force of thirty or forty thouſand men. He demands 
the repayment of the two hundred thouſand pounds ber 
rowed, by their appointment, on the additional duf 
of exciſe, 
expence an the new war with Algiers, and thee 
bellion in Virginia, together with his engagement t 
the Prince of Orange for the portion of his niece}, 

The popular ſchemes : ed by Charles produceg 
not the expected effect on the commons. - Having 
ſo often deceived his parliament, his beſt meaſure 
were ſuſpected the matt. The lower houſe return! 
him their thanks, for marrying his niece to a Pic 
teſtant Prince * ; but they beſeeched him to admit: 
no treaty of peace, till the King of France ſhout 
be reduced to the ſame condition as at the treaty 
the Pyrenees . When the addreſs was reported if 


the houſe, they added a clauſe, requeſting the Kin 


to make all the neceſſary alliances for maintainia 
the war; and they gave him the moſt ſolemn alla 
rances of their utmoſt aid and ſupport . Chari 


P Journals, Jan. 16. © Ibid. Jan. 28. * Ibid. Jan. % 
2 - Journals, Feb. 1 | - 


He inſinuated to them his extraordinary 
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anſwer to the houſe, He told them, that in the 


league with the States, for the prefervation of Flan- 
ders. That they had accompanied their advice with 
roffers of ſpeedy aids, upon the declaration of ſuch 
alliance. But now this treaty was declared, they for- 
-ot their promiſe 3 and offered new conditions upon 


* which they ſhould grant a fupply. He informed them, 
out that it was the height of abſurdity to deſire him to 
dich conſent to no peace till France were reduced to the 


ſame ſtate as at the treaty of the Pyrenees; © a 
« Jetermination fit only for Almighty God, fince 
« none can tell the terms of peace, but he who 
6 knows the events of war.” He aſſured them, how- 
ever, that, with a proper aid, he was willing to main- 
tain the war till Europe ſhould be rendered inde- 
pendent of any ſingle Prince: that if they would have 
bim proceed in further alliances, they muſt furniſh 
him with ſpeedy ſupplies, as it was upon theſe alone 
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was provoked. at this conduct, and ſent a written CHAP. 


IV. 


preceding May, they had adviſed him to conclude a WW 


1078, 


nd be could form his meaſures 10 | 

* This anſwer becoming a ſubject of debate, it was They grant 

| duty reſolved, by a conſiderable majority &, to go upon a * ſupply. 
pop. The houſe voted, that ninety ſhips were 


neceſſary for the ſupport of his Majeſty's preſent al- 


ace. 7 wenty-fix regiments of foot, conſiſting each of 


cel * thouſand men, four regiments of horſe, and two 
Javing of dragoons, were voted for the ſame purpoſe M.— 
zur expreſs clauſe was annexed to each vote, ſignify- 


ing that the fleet and forces were both intended for 


turne va, | 

: Prof rreſerving Spaniſh Flanders, and leſſening the power 
mit of”! France. The monthly expence of the naval ar- 
ſhould mament was computed to amount to little more than 


lone hundred and eighty thouſand pounds; that of the 


eaty f 

ſe bad. forces was calculated at near fifty thouſand x. — 
K No contingencies were allowed, no money for the 
tanie ales of the principal officers, A million was voted 
n af lor the ſervice, a ſum which would barely maintain 
Chari for four months the force of the kingdom in a ſtate 
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of abſolute inaQivity. Twenty-five thouſand ſailor affair: 
were voted for the uſe of the navy; and ſuch w, in th: 
the eagerneſs of the nation for a war, that the flew perſo1 
was manned and the army complete in the ſpace gf muſt 
ſix weeks. Charles himſelf ſeemed to enter into the purpo 
ſpirit of his ſubjects. Though not fond of the troubl prove 
of war, he was not averſe to its pomp ; and he lou. Bl views 
ed an army, as the obvious means of relieving him to pa 
from his bondage to a parſimonious and, as he thought, . bor a. 
an arrogant parliament. | r revolt 
The great body of the nation being bent upon: js ht « 
war with France. to promote that meaſure was thy Such 
avowed object of the popular party. This ſcheme princi; 
however, was priyately obſtructed by different perſons, His 0\ 
from various views. Men who loved their count: which 
were afraid that the King might make uſe of the army votes 
to enſlave the nation. Some oppoſed the court thro and tt 
faction, others from private ambition. The eagernel; own 
of ſome well-meaning men, the avarice of ſeveral, and a Lor 
the profligacy of a few in the oppoſition, opened reſent 
ſecret intelligence with France, through Barillon, her haftet 
ambaſſador at the court of London. The allies had But 
taught the French King to ſway the deliberations df | leaders 
the Engliſh parliament, by corrupting its members, : their cl 
Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Ruſle and Hollis, from their Wi *4opte: 
averſion to Charles and his miniſters, fell into the Lee, o 
views of Lewis. They held private conferences with nage 
his agents“, when they declaimed in public againſt . geinſt 
his power. Some deſcended to the meanneſs of (ell; the na 
ing their votes for money ; and thoſe who received 5 the 
no bribes themſelves, were privy to the corruption of might 
others. Their ſuſpicions of Charles, perhaps, juſtifed that irr 
their oppoſition z and men of vehement paſſions might why 
reconcile corruption itſelf to hunour, when it proved uckin; 
the means of defeating the views of the King again IF v 
f.. oo TE ne Ang 
Men of undeviating honeſty are perhaps, of al 1e 
others, the leaſt calculated for carrying forward their 4 tre 
views in a political line. The ſtrict adherence to 25 
virtue, Which is a part of their character, is more 8 of 
fuitable to private lite than to the tumult of public 4 = 
: ” Mem. de Barillon, Mar. 14, N. S. 1678. 7 — 
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affairs. There muſt be a kind of want of ſincerity CH AP. 
in that addreſs which obtains the name of parts. A IV. 
perſon whoſe only view is the good of the people 
muſt ſometimes uſe engines for 'accompliſhing his 1678. 
purpoſe, of which his own mind cannot ſtrictly ap- | 
prove, To lead a party, one muſt overlook the ſelfiſh 

views of individuals, 'and even accommodate himſelf 

to paſſions and prejudices which he may perhaps ab- 

hor and deſpiſe. The man whoſe ſqueamiſh virtue 

revolts at the profligacy of ſome members of his party, 

is fit only for mourning over the ruins of his country. 

duch is the excuſe of thoſe who thought it was from 

principle they joined with France againſt the King. 

His own example juſtified their uſing the ſame means 

which HE was known to have employed. He bought 

votes in the houſe of commons with French money; 

and thoſe who oppoſed his meaſures, met him -in his 

own way. This refined reaſoning might weigh with 

z Lord Ruſſel, To gratify, by any means, their own 
reſentment, was ſufficient for a Buckingham and a 


he dhaſteſbury. Su : 
had But notwithſtanding the public profeſſions of the Secret in- 
; of leaders of oppoſition, there is reaſon to believe that trigues. 


their chief deſign was upon office. The new meaſures 


en. f 

heir adopted by Charles, had deprived them, in ſome de- 
che dee, of the ground on which they ſtood, The mar- 
wich nage of the Prince of Orange, the apparent vigour 
unf gainſt the power of France, were calculated to gain 
(ell. de nation. The Earl of Danby was conſidered 
ived s the author of a change which, by being followed, 
n of WY "ight in time regain to the King and his councils 


ifed bat irreſiſtible popularity which he had once poſ- 
ioht lfled, In the month of January, the Duke of 
9 Buckingham found means to have a ſecret confer- 
aink Wh ence with the King T. He made offers, it may 

ee luppoſed, of the ſervice of the faction, and that 
f all being rejected, they formed a reſolution to ruin 
their WW be treaſurer. In their eagerneſs to accompliſh 


bis point, the Lord Ruflel and other conſiderable 
more men of the party ſent to the Duke of York in 
ublic 1 month ot April. They acquainted him, that if 
| e would truſt them, and join with them in what 

bey ſhould propoſe for the good of the King 
Fairs. nd the nation, they would undertake to take off 


Q James II. 1678. 
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CHAP. the incapacity under which he lay of being Loy 
IV. High Admiral, or of exerciſing any other public gf. 
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fie. They promiſed, in ſhort, to do every thing 9 
1678. his ſatisfaction; but in return, they expected his con. 
currence and aid in ruining the Lord-treaſurer. The 
Duke made anfwer, that he would heartily concy 

with them in any meaſure for the good of the King 

and the nation, but that he would not fall upon the 

King's, miniſter, without the King's conſent, une 

of parties, he were viſibly guilty of very great miſdemeanour;?, 

5 The reſentment of the party againſt the Lon 
treaſurer, and the favour of the Duke of York for 
him, proceeded from the fame cauſe. Charles, in 
his great affeQion for Monmouth, had reſolved 9 
conſtitute him commander in chief of all his force; 
His vanity induced the Duke to magnify this mark of 
favour into a matter of much greater importance, 
In a conference which he had with ſome of the les 
ders of the popular party *, he told them, that the 
King had promiſed to declare him Prince of Wales“ 
Colonel Birch was ſent to the treaſurer, to induce 
him to perſuade Charles to this meaſure. The tre 
ſurer told Birch, that he was certain the King abhor, 
red ſuch an untruth ; and that he would neyer adv 
him to adopt a ſcheme at once dangerous to the king: 
dom and diſhonourable to himſelf, This geclaration 
enraged the party, while it pleaſed the Duke a 
York. They reſolved to ruin him U; and they ver 
bent ſo much on that purpoſe, that they ſhewed an 
inclination of gaining the favour of the Duke, ue 
was Danby's great ſupport with the King. Tha 
miniſter induſtriouſly cultivated a good underſtanding 
with the Duke, though he afterwards endeavoured i 
ſacrifice him to his own ſafety X. 

Theſe were the private motives which produced 
the public ferment in the houſe of commons. Ihe 
popular party, with all their pretended eagernels i0 
a war with France, clogged with clauſes every mold 
calculated to begin it with vigour. 
King, adviſing him to declare war, was, on the fit 


Proceedings 
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concurrence, by the Lord Ruſſel . The peers ſent 


aſſent to the poll-bill ; and ſeven days after, the two 
houſes adjourned to the eleventh, and afterwards to 
the 29th of April . The chancellor, by command 
of his Majeſty, acquainted the parliament, that the 
Dutch were making preparations for a ſeparate peace, 


and defired the advice of the two houſes 4. On the 
fourth of May, the commans reſolved, that the 
league with Holland was not purſuant to the addreſſes 


kingdom 5. They at the ſame time voted to adviſe 
the King to join with the confederates, and to enter 
into an immediate war with France. Charles, of- 
fended at theſe votes, eluded them, by declaring that 
he could take no notice of what was done by a ſingle 


from both houſes of parliament. 


tirely from the machinations. of the leaders of party. 


hie That there exiſted a kind of friendly correſpondence 


king between Charles and France was ſuſpected at leaſt, 
-ation if not known, Men who had no inclination to diſ- 
ce af tres government, were offended at being made its 
were i201, to procure money for a war which was never 
ed u intended. Several who loved their country abetted 
, bo de violence of the factious. On the tenth of May, 
Tha addreſs was preſented, which bore, that they con- 
anding i cived the preſent inconveniences might have been 
red 18 prevented, had his Majeſty accepted of the advice of 
bis commons of the twenty-ſixth of the preceding 

oduccd lay and the thirty-firſt of January ©. They there- 
The bre requeſted, that he would remove from his coun- 
eſs sofas thoſe who had adviſed his anſwers to their addreſ- 
motioniſl's. A clauſe was added for removing the Duke of 


A " Lauderdale from the King's preſence for ever. The 
the 


„Journals, Mar. 15. 2 Ibid. 
© Ibid. May 10. 


| A Thid. April 29. 
Ibid: | bid, May 4. ru 9. 
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teen! 


it down with amendments, and it was never preſent- WWW 
ed. On the twentieth of March the King gave his 107 


without either the privity or conſent of the King; 


of their houſe, or conſiſtent with the ſafety of the 


houſe, becauſe the advice he wanted was to come 
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teenth of March carried up to the lords, for their CHAP. 


The ill humour of the commons proceeded not en- of the 


N 
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CHAP. miniſtry and abettors of the crown oppoſed with yi. 
IV. gour this addreſs. They divided the houſe upon each 
of the three paragraphs of which the addreſs con. 
1678. ſiſted; and the oppoſition gained the firſt by to 
votes, the ſecond by one, and the third only by three 
The King was highly offended, and prorogued the 
parliament for ten days, "s — HIM 
commons. They met again on the twenty-third of May, 
The receſs had rather encreaſed than diminiſhed the 
flame. The King, in a ſpeech, acquainted them, 
that he was reſolved either by war or peace to ſaue 
Flanders; that in either of thoſe caſes, he thought i 
neceſſary to keep in readineſs the army and the nay J 
that he left it to his parliament to conſider of ſu 
plies, which were equally wanted, whether the force 
were continued or diſmiſſed from the ſervice. It wy 
reſolved by the commons to ſupport the King, if be 
would enter into a war with the French ; otherwiſe 
they would conſider of providing for diſbanding the 
army. Charles informed them, that the French 
King had propoſed a ceſſation of arms, which he he. 
lieved would end in a general peace. The commonz 
immediately voted, that all forces levied ſince tle 
twenty-ninth of the preceding September ſhould be 
paid off and diſbanded. Six hundred thouſand pound 
were granted for that purpoſe, The King aſked in 
vain for a fund of three hundred thouſand pounds to 
ſupply the deficiency in his ſtanding revenue. He de- 
manded, to no purpoſe, a ſupply to enable him to pay 
- the portion of the Lady Mary to the Prince of 
Orange. The ill humour of the commons continued. 
Altercation, rather than debate, filled their houſe 
with noiſe and tumult. The buſineſs of the nation 
was forgot in paſſion ; and the people, as well as the 
ing, were eaſed from trouble when the two houſes 
were adjourned, on the fifteenth of July *. 
P:coref of France ayailed herſelf of the diſſenſions which her 
France. agents had kindled in England. In a good correſpon- 
dence with Charles, and on the beſt terms with the 


D J. 176 againſt 194, II. 170 againſt 167. III. 169 
againſt 166. E Journals. 


populat 


CHATLES Wo 
carried on by the firſt with languor, and obſtructed , 


allies were turned toward the deliberations of parlia- 
ment, the French took the field in Flanders. Ghent, 
veſted on the fifth of March, ſurrendered on the 
ninth to Mareſchal d'Humiers. Ypres, on the twen- 
ty-fifth of the ſame month, fell into the hands of 
Lewis. Though the commons ſeemed to be alarmed 


| it theſe new conqueſts, no effectual meaſures were 


purſued for ſtopping the progreſs of France. Had 
the neceſfary ſupplies been granted, Charles, not- 
withſtanding his averſion to war, would have yielded 
to the voice of his ſubjeQs, and joined the allies. 


| But the confederates, wa 7 divided in their councils, 
had at length begun to ſeparate their reſpective in- 


tereſts, The reſources of the Dutch had failed, 
through the great expence of the war, and the ruin 
which it had brought on their commerce. They had 
long diſcovered an inclination toward a ſeparate, 
peace; and they now refolved upon that meaſure, as 
they ſaw no proſpect of any effeQual aſſiſtance from 
England to proſecute the aan. 


the two only powers who could ſtop his progreſs, aſ- t) 
ſumed the tone of a conqueror. Inſtead of yielding 
to the terms offered by Charles, he formed a plan of 
peace, which, by placing all the barrier towns of 
Flanders in his hands, left that country open to his 
future attacks. Though the King of England was 
fettered by his parliament, though his diſpoſition ta 
peace was not unknown, Lewis thought it neceſſary 
to gain his conſent, by tempting his avarice. In the 
beginning of May, a French ambaſſador made pro- 
polals to Charles, which were, toward the end of that 
month, carried into a formal treaty *. Three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds were to be paid to the King b 
France, upon condition of his neutrality, ſhould the 
ales refuſe to receive the terms of peace as already 
&livered at Nimeguen by the agents of Lewis? To 


e Dalrymple's Append. p. 157. 
| . this 


with eagerneſs by the latter. Whilſt the eyes of the 
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popular party, ſhe had little to fear from meaſures C HA P. 


AG 


* 


1678. 


Lewis, perceiving that he had little to dread from Money trea- 
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CHAP. this treaty a ſeparate article was annexed, the execy. T] 
IV. tion of which was to have been prior to the firſt pay. the x 
LY SD ment of the ſubſidy, Charles was enjoined to diſband ſigne« 

1678. his new-raiſed troops to ſix thouſand men, one half hazal 


with France, 


of which was already in garriſon at Oſtend, and the 
other deſtined for the ſuppreſſion of tumults in Scot. 
land 6. Beſides he was to prorogue his parliament 
for four months; Lewis, notwithſtanding his con. 
nection with the popular party, being afraid of; 
change of conduct in an aſſembly ſo fluctuating in 
their opinions. "ent 3 

The King heſitated between the propoſals of 
France and the eagerneſs of England for a war. The 


conduct of the States put an end to his, ſuſpence. 


They communicated to him their reſolution of con- 
cluding a ſeparate peace, upon the terms delivered at 
Nimeguen by the commiſſioners of France. This 
change in their opinions proceeded from other cauſe 
as well as from the exhauſted fate of their finances. 
The eagerneſs. of the Prince of Orange for eontinu- 
ing the war, his late conneQion with the royal line 
of England, the former influence of his family, and 
their para attempts on the liberties of a peo- 
ple whom they were choſen to defend, were placed 
in the moſt ſuſpicious light by the agents of France, 
The Louveſtein party, who had been cruſhed: by the 
terrors of the vulgar, had recovered ſome of theit 
former ſpirit, when the danger which gave birth to 


their fears was removed. Men who loved their couu- 


try, ſaw with jealouſy the dangerous aſcendency 
which the Prince had acquired during the war; and 
they reſolved to take advantage of the general inci- 
nation for a peace, the neceſſity, or at leaſt the expe- 


diency of which was now apparent to all. They inſ- 


nuated to the King of England, that they were di. 
poſed to a peace. They ordered Van Beverning, 
their ambaſſador at Nimeguen, to proceed to Lewis 
at Ghent u; and, as a preparatory ſtep to a general 
peace, to conclude a truce for ſix weeks with that 
monarch. 2 5 


— .. 


© Dalrymple's Append. p. 168, Hume, vol. 1 
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The King, apprized of this event, accepted of 
the propoſals of France in a formal treaty. It was 
Goned by himſelf ; the miniſter having declined. to 
hazard his name to a tranſaction which might be at- 
tended with peril l. The article concerning the diſ- 
banding of the troops, wy ratſed, to fix thouſand 
men, and the prorogation of the parliament for four 
months, was annexed as a condition neceſſarily prior 


French ambaſſador. In the mean time, a general 
peace advanced to a concluſion, at Nimeguen. Of 
all the towns taken during the war by the French in 
Flanders, fix. only, and theſe of no great conſe- 
quence, were to be reſtored to Spain. Ypres, Conde, 
Valenciennes, and Tournay, - were to remain to 


placed the whole ſtrength of 13s frontier in the hands 
tof Lewis. A peace which promiſed no ſecurity to 
the allies, and which raiſed the power of France, 
was received with great murmurs in England. The 
inactivity and negligence of Charles were blam- 
ed, his ſecret concurrence ſuſpected, and his whole 


now he was likely to loſe the people. He regretted 
the opportunity which he had negle&ed ; and he 
began heartily to wiſh that he had adopted in fact 
thoſe vigorous meaſures which he pretended to purſue. 
An accident ſeemed to offer that opportunity which 
he had loſt. The day before & the treaty was to 
ave been ſigned at Nimeguen, the Marquis de Bal- 


10 baces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, ſignified an inclination 
ch. e know at what time Lewis intended to reſtore the 
pe- ns of Flanders which were to be returned to the 
ift. own of Spain. The ambaſſadors of France, with- 
dif. t betitation, replied, that the reſtitution ſhould not 
ing, lake place till all that was loſt by Sweden to Denmark 


nd the Elector of Brandenburg ſhould be reſtored. 
he Spaniſh and Dutch plenipotentiaries refuſed to 
"gn the treaty, upon ſuch vague and indefinite condi- 


F Dal ymple's Append. p. 159 June 29. bited 
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Charles of- 
fended, 


to the payment of the money, and ſigned only by the 


France. Flanders was left expoſed by a treaty which 


onduct arraigned. He had loſt the parliament, and 


conc'udes 
an alliance 
with the 
Dutch. 


ons, Charles, apprized of this circumſtance, exhi- 
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bited ſymptoms of aſtoniſhment and rage. He {gy} 


that, from being the umpire of the differences 9 ab 
Europe, he had fallen under the contempt of Fran = 
He diſpatched Temple to the States. That miniſter, . 
in the ſpace of fix days, concluded a treaty at dt . 
Hague r, by which England and Holland were m. I free 
tually bound to proſecute with vigour. the war, i 150 
caſe Lewis ſHMWuld refuſe to evacuate the ſix town 3 
within a limited time . The parliament, whid f th. 
was till. ſitting, did not ſecond. this new ardourd * 
Charles. The popular party werte leſs jealous q re 
France than they were of their native ſovereign nl 
The commons Wale fapplier _ They even had cum = 
to a reſolution to permit no motion for money to cuſor 
made in their houſe till after a receſs, 
The coldneſs of the commons, and his own flude ſtep tc 
ating diſpoſition, ſaon changed the reſolutions of th 21 1 
King. He repented of a treaty which threatened bock 


involve him in a war, for which he was provided with 
no reſources: He took meaſures ? to perſuade th 
ambaſſador of Sweden at Nimeguen not to inſiſt upon 
the retention of the towns in Flanders, as a pled 


pay a conſiderable force. This fluctuation of coun 


The firſt could not depend on the ſupport of Charte 


certain ally; and the prize obtained by France by the 


day appointed by the treaty of the Hague for rect 


vered an inclination to enter, at the expence 
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for thoſe which his maſter had loſt. . He even diſco 


France, into an actual war in favour of Sweden“ 
The firſt meaſure muſt be attributed to the neceſiitia 
of his ſituation, the latter to a deſire of keeping i 


cils alarmed the Dutch, and terrified the French. 


nor the latter on his neutrality. The States were to 
weary of hoſtilities to renew them with ſuch an ut 


propoſed treaty was too great to be thrown back int 
the wheel. Both fides made advances in private 0 
ward a peace. The eleventh of Auguſt was the ; 
ing the ultimate determination of France, In the 
morning of that day, the French ambaſſadors debe 


EY uly . N. 8. V Journals, 


Temple. * Dalrymple's Append: p. 178. * 
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tom their reſolution of retaining the ſix towns; and, C HA P. 
before twelve at night, a ſeparate treaty was ſigned IV. 
between Lewis and the States. 1 no 2 


a 


Europe exclaimed againſt a treaty which reſtored , 1978: _ 
every ting to the © Ws. whilſt .it depriyed their al- Roy Fo 
lies of a part of their dominions. Thoſe who lay the 
whole blame on the fluctuating councils of Charles, 
| have not diſcovered all the truth. The country-party, 
if that appellation may be uſed with regard to Hol- 
land, were the makers of a peace, which was to de- 
prive the Prince of Orange of a part of his dangerous 
power, His eagerneſs for continuing the war was 
[THEIR chief inducement to bring it to a ſpeedy con- 
cluſion. His friends obſtructed the treaty with all 
their influence. He himſelf took an unjuſtifiable 
ſtep to break it after it was made. The French, un- 
der Luxembourg, had held Mons for ſome time in 


ed t blockade. In a daily expeQation of a peace, they 
1 made no motion for puſhing their operations with vi- 
2 | 


pour, The Prince, having received intelligence of 
the treaty being ſigned, was fired with diſappoint- 
ent and reſentment. On'the fourteenth of Auguſt, 
e fell upon the French with the utmoſt courage. 
heir advantageous ſituation and the conduct of 
uxembourg prevented a defeat. The lives of thou- 


e ads were thrown away to no purpoſe. The Prince 
ing ug ned no victory, and he loſt reputation by a breach 
cou k public faith. His conduct was inexcuſable upon 
mw e occaſion. A copy, or, as ſome ſay, the original 


reaty C, was in his pocket when he fought at St. 
Jennis. But he hoped, if ſucceſsful, to encourage 


0 5 8 countrymen to diſavow terms, of which he him- 
4 could never approve; or he wiſhed to put an 
C | 


id, with ſome renown, to a war, in which his ſucceſs _ 
de ln not been anſwerable to his aſſiduity and courage. | 
i a Charles, when he received information of the Charles en- 


ce : | 
11 ice of Nimeguen, demanded from France & the ae to 
e e . . break th 
Jeſt Mey ſtipulated to be paid for his neutrality, by his peace of i- 


My with Lewis of the twenty-ſeventh of May. meguen, in 


e had not kept his part of the terms; and his pen- Vain. 
b 
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CHAP. ſion was, with juſtice, refuſed. Diſappointed h) 
IV. what he deemed a breach of faith, he flew into a ragt 
WY WV againſt the French. He diſpatched Mr. Hyde to}, 
1678. States, to endeavour to perſuade, them to diſavoy 
their mimſter at Nimeguen. He promiſed, if the 

. Dutch would join him, to declare an immediate vrt; 
and to ſupport it with the utmoſt vigour, till Franc 
ſhonld be reduced to terms of more advantage to Bu. 
rope. He ordered troops to embark for Flander, 
He haſtened his ſhips to ſea. - The whole nation bor 
the appearance of inftant hoſtilities. But the State 
were not to be moved. They approved of the cy. 
duct of their ambaſſador, and they ratified the treay, 
The Spaniards and the Empire were ſoon obliged b 
accept of peace, upon the terms ſettled between Lewy 
and Holland. The alhes were highly offended at the 
conduct of the Dutch. His own ſubjeQs, as welly 
the confederates, blamed the fluQtuating councik d 
Charles. The firſt ſacrificed the intereſt of their 
friends to their own eaſe. The latter, from being 
the umpire of Europe, became, through a mean lore 
of money, inglorioufly ſubſervient to a power whom, 
by a more politic conduct, he might command, Bu 
he made one falſe ſtep, which he could not recorer; 
and having loſt his conſequence at home, he cou beir ſe 
never regain his importance abroad. _ 7 
Reflections Though the war, which terminated with the pes ence o 
on the peace of Nimeguen, was inglorious to the allies, it thread Bur 


5 much leſs honour on French councils than on s inſte 
French arms. Succeſsful almoſt on every fide, June, 
King of France ſeemed. only ſolicitous to ov e nplair 
countries for the pleaſure of evacuating them agua ver 


He gained Holland without bloodſhed, and he lol: it Ley 
without a battle. Having reduced Sicily, with 10Wulztec 
actions of renown, he relinquiſhed that iſland witbirit fro, 
any apparent cauſe. The profligacy of the King other“ 
England, the impatience of the States for peace, Wzions, t 
extreme debility of Spain, which added her "Wi Franc 
want of reſources to the feebleneſs of the goverme tanned 
of Charles the Second, preſented at laſt a field 0 W the 
Lewis, which he improved with more prudence * ily i 
he had employed in conducting the war. His acq 


tions in Flanders laid open the remaining part oſ . 
: ; oO 1 


Janes 7 [ 


7,CHARDES It 
ceſſion of Franche-Comte expoſed the Netherlands on 


French invaſion, But all theſe advantages neither an- 


during its progreſs. In ſubſidies to England, in fup- 
porting his ally the King of Sweden, and in the ex- 
traordinary expence of his own army, he ſquandered 
near twenty millions ſterling, while his gains could 
not be eſtimated at a twentieth part of that ſum. 
Zut his chief loſs was that of reputation. He gained 
no fame as a warrior in the field; and he loft all cre- 
lit as a King, by bis diſregard to the faith of treaties. 


e in his conduct toward others, he affected to treat 
he French King with the moſt ſcrupulous honour. 
e found, at length, that Lewis ended his attention 
chere his own intereſt ceaſed, When the Englith 
oops, whole valour had contributed ſo much to his 
ſictories, were recalled, they met rather with indig- 


heir ſervice deſerved. Though reduced to one half 
{ their number in the war, ſeven ſhillings and ſix- 
ence only was given to men diſbanded in Dauphiny 
Ind Burgundy s. The King was highly offended at 
5 inſtance of meanneſs. His brother was enraged. 
june, the Duke received letters from the officers, 
pmplaining of this unwarthy treatment; and, at 
at very time, intelligence arrived from Nimeguen, 
at Lewis, by an evaſion, had refuſed to deliver the 
pulated towns to the Spaniards. Charles derived 
fit from his reſentment. The Duke ſeconded: his 
other's ardour. He even ſeems, for this and other 


France, which, with his uſual obſtinacy, he en- 
tained for ſome years . His cloſe correſpondence 
WW the Prince of Orange proves that he entered 
ence thi into his views U. Beſides, he wiſhed to difs 
| $$ n A nrrrerriienen 

rt of th James Il. 1678. T lbid. 1680. Vid. James II. paſſim. 
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country to conqueſt. The ſeizure of Lorrain and the CHAP. 


bwered the expectations of Lewis at the beginning of 
the war, nor ſupplied the loſs ſuſtained by France 


ty, than thoſe generous marks of favour which - 


2lons, to have harboured an averſion tothe intereſts 
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the one ſide, and the Empire on the other, to 2 by” od 
1678. 


4 


The eagerneſs of Charles for a war with France; Cauſe of 


uſt, in ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to a perſonal re- Charles 
5 : | eagerneſs 
entment againſt Lewis. However careleſs he might for war. 
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CHAP. tinguiſh himſelf in a popular war, to regain ſome 
IV. part of that confidence which had been loft through 
Www his ridiculous adherence to the Romiſh faith. ' 
. Though the neutrality, which Charles obſerved 
kiy 6-9" with ſo much attention, was inglorious to himſelf, it 
cial to Eng- was advantageous, in the reſult, to his people. The 
land. ſums obtained from France, the money extorted at 
the peace from the States, the ſuppoſed remittances 

of the latter, and the ſecret penſions from Spain, 

were more than an equivalent for the ſupplies raiſed 

on the ſubject for the ſupport of the war. Beſides, 


by being expended on the navy, the ſums granted by | 


parliament reverted to the channels from which they 
came. Commerce, which had flouriſhed greatly fince 
the Reſtoration, was both encouraged and protected. 
The trade of England extended itſelf through Eu- 
rope, whilſt other powers were exhauſting their re- 
ſources in a fruitleſs war. Had Charles followed the 
inclinations of his people, had he ſtudied his own 
glory, he would have weakened his kingdom with 
expence, before its proſperity was confirmed by the 
induſtry of the people. Theſe advantages were not 
then ſeen. I'he nation, jealous of the power of 
France, were eager for a war, in which, however, 


glory might be attended with ruin. The King, it 


muſt be confeſſed, derived no credit from an inaQuvity 

which ultimately proved a benefit to his ſubjeQs. 
State of 
_ of. Charles for joining himſelf to the allies, he was neve! 
; thought ſincere. His partiality to France during the 
war, the obſtinacy with which he had reſiſted the eries 
of his people, and the addreſſes of his parliament, 
had confirmed the nation in an opinion, that he never 


intended to ſeparate his intereſt from Lewis. He bad 
uſed deception ſo often, that the more popular hi 
meaſures appeared, the more they were the object 


of fear. When he/ ſhewed an eagerneſs for war, 


was conſtrued into an artifice to gain ſupplies. His 


pacifie diſpoſition was invariably aſcribed to his cordia 
union with France. His brother's avowed attach 


ment to the church of Rome implied his own indif 
ference to the Proteſtant religion. Dark ſurmile 


Notwithſtanding the vehemence exhibited by 


to eve 


diſtreſs 


caped. 
war; 
He ret 
edneſs 
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were propagated, and received with eagerneſs every C HAP. 
where. Political diſtruſt was improved by the arts of IV. 

| the factious and the whiſpers of party- men. Silence, 

rather than peace, prevailed, Mankind were taught 1678. 
to look up to the Sovereign and his family as the ene- | 
mies of their religious and civil liberty; and they 

would even be diſappointed, if no ſymptoms of dan- 

ger to either appeared from Aa quarter ſo much ſuſ- | 
Tr! ant ; 

K Such was the ſtate of public opinion when the firſt Popiſh plot. 
reports of a Popiſh plot were heard. A brief detail Titus Otes. 
of the circumſtances, as they have ſince appeared, 1 
will throw more light on the ſubject, than a narration |: 
of the facts as they gradually roſe to view. Titus | 1 
Otes, the chief actor in this pernicious impoſtyre, | 4 
was the ſon of a ribbon-weaver, who afterwards be- | 
tame an Anabaptiſt preacher, and ſeryed as chaplain 1 
to one of Cromwell's regiments ſtationed in Scotland, 
The ſon was bred at Merchant-Tay lors ſchool in the 

city. He afterwards ſtudied at Cambridge. Having 

left that univerſity, with neither the reputation of 

learning nor the character of virtue, he flipt into or- 

ders, and officiated as curate for his father, who poſ- 

ſled a living, having copformed to the church of 

England at the Reſtoration. He afterwards enjoyed 

the ſmall vicarage of Hobbing in Kent, He removed 

from thence to another in Suſſex ; and having inſinu- 

ated himſelf into the Duke of Norfolk's family, he 

came to London. In that city he abandoned himſelf. 

to every vice, and was reduced to every ſpecies of 

dſtreſs, He was proſecuted for perjury ; but he eſ- 

caped, He ſerved as chaplain on board a man of 

var; but he was diſmiſſed for an unnatural crime, 

He returned to London, the former ſcene of his wick- 

eineſs and miſery, and was reduced to beggary and 

lags, when his fortune threw him into the acquain- 

ance of one Dr. Tong, a city divine X. A 
Tong, whom Otes had choſen for his patron, was Tang and 
ſarce leſs abandoned or leſs wicked than himſelf. Kirby 
Under the government of Cromwell, he endeavoured 


" Echard, Burnet, L'Eſtrange, James II. Kennet, &c. . 
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form a pre- 1 2 * 
tended plot, Otes for ſome time, he found him a bold and an im- 


introduced him to the acquaintance of one Kirby, a 


| rations opened to him acceſs to the King, who took 


ideal one might be formed, his fortune and preler- 
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CHAP. to deſtroy the two univerſities, by miſrepreſenting Er 
IV. them to the prevailing powers T. He was expelleg bel 
rom the garriſon of Tangier, where he officiated as the 
1678. chaplain, for various miſdemeanors and evil praQiices?, En 
In his diſpoſition buſy and intriguing, by nature cre. reſc 
dulous, reſtleſs, humourſome, a lover of miſchief, az deſ 
he enjoyed the misfortunes of mankind. To ſpread ( 


ſcandal was his great amuſement, and to form plot | 
or ſuſpe& them in others his chief delight. He wa 
poſſeſſed of a moderate degree of learning, and he 
had a turn for chemiſtry. This latter qualification 


broken merchant, whoſe knowledge in chemical ope. 


reat pleaſure in that ſtudy. This connection with 
Kirby he afterwards improved, in forwarding his own 
deſigns. Averſe, from enthuſiaſm, to the papiſts, 
and ſuſpecting, from wickedneſs as well as prejudice, 
their deſigns againſt the eſtabliſhed bay rs whole 
converſation turned upon their ſuppoled plots, con- 
ſpiracies, and treaſons *. 3 


* 0 


Having, under a pretence of charity, entertained 


pudent man, a perſon who ſhrunk from no ynder- | 
taking, as he was poſſeſſed of no ſolid underſtanding 
to foreſee difficulties. He told him, that ſeveral plots 
had been formed in England to introduce popery ; 
and that in all probability one exiſted at preſent to ac: 
compliſh the ſame purpoſe. He adviſed him to re- 
concile himſelf to the Romiſh church, to go beyond 
ſeas, to enter into the ſociety of the Jeſuits. He al- 
ſured him, that if he could diſcover the exiſtence of a 
real plot, or even procure names upon which an 


ment were made. Otes followed implicitly the direc- 
tions of his patron. He became a Papiſt and a Jeſuit, 
He went in the April of 1677 to Valladolid, in Spain. 
After ſix months he returned to England. Having 
remained one month at home, he repaired to the 


Y James II. 16788 bid. 
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CHARLES ll. 
behaviour ſoon brought upon him the diſpleaſure of IV. 


England in the July of this preſent year, having added. 1078. 
reſentment againſt the whole order to his own wicked 
deſigns Þ, BO Re Ss 

Otes, repairing to his friend Dr. Tong, commu- which is 
nicated to that credulous and reſtleſs ſpirit all the ma- mh⁰ER é. 
terials which he had collected abroad. In frequent King. 
conferences in the city, and in a retired lodging, at 
' the houſe of one Lambert, a bell-founder, at Vaux- 
hall, they framed narratives of a popiſh plot, to mur- 
der the King, to ſubvert the government, and to re- 
eſtabliſh the Catholic faith in the kingdom, Having 
arranged, to their own ſatisfaction, the particulars of 
the intended impoſture, Tong prevailed on his friend 
Kirby to carry inſinuations of a plot to the King, to 
whom he was perſonally known. On the twelfth of 
Auguſt, as Charles, according to his daily cuſtom, 
was walking in the Park, Kirby addreſſed him ab- 
ruptly, defired him to keep within the company, aſ- 
ſuring him that his enemies had an immediate deſign 
upon his life. Charles, who was not to be eafily 
armed with a plot, inquiring the reaſon of ſuch a 
ſtrange piece of intelligence, was informed by Kirby, 
that one Doctor Tong knew the whole affair; and 
N if permitted, he would bring in perſon before 
the King. 

Tong being introduced to his Majeſty the next day, By an arti- 
elivered into his own hands a narrative of a plot, peforc 
reduced under forty-three heads. The King, pre- 
paring to ſet out for Windſor, ſlightly peruſed the 
paper, and ordered Tong to carry it to the Lord- 
treaſurer Danby ©. That nobleman, more credulous 
than his maſter, or hoping to derive ſecurity to him- 
elf from a circumſtance which promiſed to turn the 
attention of the nation to another object, treated 
Tong's information more ſeriouſly than it ſeemed to 
lelerve. Encouraged by the countenance of the mi- 


Vide Danby's Memoirs, p. 28, Ne. 
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Engliſh ſeminary of Jeſuits, at St. Omers. His bad CHAP. 


the college; they diſmiſſed him; and he returned to WWW 


cated to the 


fice brought 
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CHAP. niſter, the Doctor plied the King with freſh informa. 

IV. tions and further importunities, till toward the end of 

WY>Y September : but inſtead of gaining credit by addi. 

1078. tional confirmations and new diſcoveries, the pene- 

trating eyes of Charles perceived that the whole was 

a groſs impoſture. The plot, were it not for an ac- 

cident, would have ſunk in oblivion, through the 

King's diſregard to a tale whoſe contradictory cir. 

cumſtances had rendered it incredible. Tong, in a 

letter to the treaſurer, informed him, on the twenty. 

eighth of September, that a packet written by je. 

ſuits, concerning the plot, was ſent by the poſt to 

Windſor, addreſſed to one Bedingfield, confeſſor ta 

the Duke of York. Danby, who was then in Ox- 

ſordſhire, repaired to court; but before his arrival, 

Bedingfield communicated the packet, which appear- 

ed to be forged, to the Duke, who immediately car- 

ried it to the King *. 5 
che council, This incident confirmed Charles in his belief of an 
Firſt narra- jmpoſture. But the Duke, who had not heard til 
he that hour © the leaſt ſurmiſe of the plot, inſiſted upon 
a thorough inquiry into the pretended conſpiracy 

before the council. Danby, willing to throw the 

whole into the parliament *, ſeconded the vehe- 
mence of the Duke. The council ſat upon the 
buſineſs. Kirby, Tong, and Otes were brought 
before them; the plot made a noiſe, and the whole 

nation was ſoon alarmed. On the thirteenth of Oc- 

tober, Otes, the chief actor in this pernicious farce, 

related his whole ſtory before the council. The 

ſum of this impoſtor's information conſiſted chiefly ol 

the following articles: he told the board, that he bad 

been privy, both at home and abroad, to many cor- 
ſultations among the Jeſuits for the aſſaſſination of his 
Majeſty. Grove and Pickering, the one an ordained 

Jefuit, the other a lay-brother of the ſame order, 

were firit appointed to ſhoot the King; but alter- 

wards it was reſolved to diſpatch him with poiſon, by 

the means of Sir George Wakeman, the Queens 
phyſician, and a papiſt. Many Jeſuits, he ſaid, in 
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diſguiſe, had gone to Scotland, to diſtract the govern- CHAP, 
ment of that country, by preaching ſedition in the IV. 
geld conventicles. He affirmed, that, in proſecution 
of the great deſign, he had yiſited St. Omers, Paris, 1678, 
and even Spain, by commang. 
With many letters and directions, be . that Otev's evi 
he himſelf had returned to England. That in a ta- —_— 
yern behind St. Clement's a. in the Strand, he ** ; 
aſſiſted at 2 conſultation of fifty Jeſuits ; and that he 
carried their reſolutions trom ropm to room. He in- 
formed the board, that in this aſſembly i it was deter- 
mined to diſpatch the King by the dagger, by ſhoot- 
ing, or by poiſon, That when he was buſy in col- 
ing evidence for a full diſcovery, he was ſuſpected, [ 
and was obliged to ſeparate himſelf from their meet-. 1 
ings to ſave his own life. This ſtory he related with '$ 
ſuch circumſtances, that on the firſt day of his exa- — 
mination before the council, he gained ſome credit © 
But when he was croſs-examined, the villainy began 
to appear. The letters ſent to Bedingfield being pro- 
duced, he affirmed that he knew them to be of the 
tand-writing. of thoſe from whom they were pretend- 
ed to come. But one letter, faid to be written by 
blundel, an Engliſh Jeſuit, -appeared, to the convic- 
ton of all preſent, to be in the ſame hand with Dr. 
Tong's depoſition. Beſides, the letters carried on 
their face the evidence of forgery. They were full 
of falſe ſpelling, no points, no marks of diſtinction, 
no air of coming from men of buſineſs. Treaſon 
vas written in plain terms. No double meaning was 
uſed, nothing tending to deception or to the preven- 
tion of diſcovery. , It was thought impoſſible that five 
perſons, and thoſe at different places, and natives of 
ufferent countries, could agree in the ſame falſe Eng- 
Iſh, write on paper with the ſame mark, of the ſame 
ze, and uſe the ſame xpretions, the ſame affected 
cant. | 
Notwithſtanding theſe and various other proofs of Several per- || 
an impoſture, which aroſe to view from the examina. ſons ſeized. | 
lion of Otes, the council iſſued orders for ſeizing 
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CHAP. ſuch accuſed perſons as were then in London. 4 


> Aft 
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uard, led by the informer, was ſent in ſearch of ſe. 


WYD veral Jeſuits and their papers. During three days 


1678, 


he was almoſt perpetually employed, either in appre- 


| hending the accuſed, or in attending the council. Sir 


Gerrge Wakeman was ſeized, and Coleman, late ſe. 
cretary to the Ducheſs of York. J.anghorne, an 


eminent counſellor at law, was apprehended ;' eight 


Jeſuits, Whitbread, Turner, Marſhal, Ireland, Ga- 
van, Rumley, Corker, and Pickering were ſeized, 
Theſe were the principal perſons in England who 
were accuſed by Otes, in his firſt examination, of 
being privy to the Popiſh plot. The meaſures of the 
council in an inſtant alarmed the nation. The cii 


Was all in a ferment. Apprehenſion and terror flew 


Coleman's 


letter 8. 


over the whole country. Every perſon was now em- 
ployed either in hearing or telling ſtrange reports. 
The truth was magnified by the fears of the people. 
The moſt groſs inventions, the moſt improbable fe- 
tions were received as certain fact. Idle rumours co- 


inciding with the former jealouſies of men, were im- 


plicitly believed; and the whole people wore the ap- 
pearance of public miſery and diſtreſses. 
In the midſt of this terror and faſpenſe, ſome col- 
lateral incidents ſeemed to place the truth of a plot 
beyond difpute, in the eyes of a credulous people. 
Coleman, before his houſe was ſearched, found means 
to convey away his letters for the two laſt years, to- 
gether with his book of entries. In his confuſion he 
left in a drawer ſome copies of letters, which he had 
written to Father la Chaiſe, the French King's con- 
feſſor, to the Pope's nuncio at Bruſſels, to other Ci: 
tholics abroad. Theſe were found, examined, and 
publiſhed. Coleman, a man of a weak underſtand 
ing, was a bigot, to the laſt degree of enthuſiaſm, u 
the Romiſh faith. Sanguine beyond meaſure, thro 
the fury of his zeal, he inſinuated, in a kind of inco⸗ 


herent jargon, the great expectations which he enter- 


| tained of the converſion of the three Britiſh kingdoms 


his hopes on the zeal of the Duke of Vork, and 


and the total ruin of the Proteſtant religion, which 
this fooliſh zealot called a peſtilent hereſy. He built 


ſpoke 


reſts of the French and Engliſh royal families, and 1678. 


ſpoke in indefinite and obſcure: terms of aid from C HAP. 
abroad, to accompliſh what he denominated a glorious IV. 
work. He inſinuated in other letters, that the inte- . 


thoſe of the Romiſh faith, were inſeparable. He 
propoſed to la Chaiſe to procure a remittance of three 
hundred thouſand. pounds from France fort the diſſolunk 
tion of the parliament; which meaſure would greatly * 
forward their views. This buſy and weak enthuſiaſt 
ſeems to have gleaned hints of the money- negotiations 1 
then ſubſiſting between Charles and Lewis, and to 3 
have founded upon that circumſtance à romantic | 9 
ſcheme, which exiſted only in his own diſtempered 
imagination LI. V 
Though Coleman's letters bore no relation to the Godfrey: 
plot diſcovered by Otes, they ſeemed to infer, that a murder, [ 
deſign of the ſame kind had been formerly in agita- 1 
tion, Some concluded they were the beginning of a | 
chain of correſpondence, which came down to the 
preſent times. They ſuppoſed that the ſubſequent 
letters contained a full information of a plot, as yet | 
very imper fectly known. This incident was followed 85 Mt 
by another, which put an end to every doubt. On | 
the ſixth of September ", Sir Edmondbury God- 


 frey, a man of a good character, but of a melan- 


choly diſpoſition, who had acted many years as a juſ- = 
tice of the peace in Weſtminſter, was prevailed upon. 
by ſome of the popular party to ſwear Otes to the 
brit narrative delivered to the King by DoQor Tong. 
On the twenty-eighth of the ſame month, he took 
again the oath of Otes to the ſame paper, with what 
he denominated freſh and further informations. 

Theſe depoſitions were preſented on the ſame day to 

the King and council by Tong. Godfrey, on Satur- 1 
day the twelfth of Gctober, ſuddenly diſappeared. il 
No tidings were heard of him till Thurſday the ſeven= \ 
teenth, when he was found dead in a ditch near Prim- | 


role=hill, on the way to Hampſtead, with his ſword 
ſun through his body, No blood appeared on his 
Clothes. His money was in his pocket, his rings on 
his fingers, his ſhoes were clean. His gloves and his 


#7 „ 


Ss Vid. Coleman's 3 L'Eftrange's Caſe, &c. 
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CHAP, cane lay near him on the ground. His neck, from it 


s 
if ——— — On 
———— 4h 


IV. limberneſs and diſtortion, a circumſtance even com. 


don in a natural death, and the appearance of ſtagnatel 


1678. blood all around his throat, confirmed mankind in the 
opinion that he was ſtrangled % | 

Confterna- The whole city poured round the body, which ly 
tion of the expoſed to public view for two whole days. Every 
people. one concluded that Godfrey was murdered by the P;. 
piſts, for taking the oath of Qtes concerning a plot in 

which they were deemed to be all concerned. The 

paſſions of the populace were raiſed to a degree of 
madneſs, by the moving fight of the body. The ſpi- 

rits of the better ſort were inflamed by terror, ſurmiſes, 

and ſuſpicions. The evidence of Otes, with all its con- 
tradictions and abſurdities, was implicitly: ſwallowed 

by all degrees of people. Men, who preſumed to tes. 

ſon on the ſubject, were hated like accomplices in the 

plot. The whole ran down in one torrent on the ſide 

of a popiſh conſpiracy, - Charles, perceiving that it 

was dangerous, if not impoſhble to oppoſe the ſtream, 

added his own force to its violence. He no longer 

ſeemed to form a doubt on a ſubje& which his pene- 

trating judgment could never permit him to believe, 

He iflued a proclamation, offering A reward of five hun- 

dred pounds to any perſon who ſhould diſcover the 


murder; and, as it had been infinuated that many 
might be kept from giving their evidence through fear, 


he promiſed all ſecurity to the perſons of the diſcover- 
ers. The alarm ſpread from London through the 


whole kingdom. The buſineſs of life was interrupted 


by confuſion, panic, clamour, dreadful rumours ; and 
the unfortunate Catholics began to be afraid of the 


maſſacre, of the deſign of which they themſelves were 


accuſed F. eel 
3 Notwithſtanding the temporary belief of a whole 
„ Ge. people, the death of Godfrey ceaſed, ſoon after, to be 
frey 's mur- aſcribed to the Papiſts. That ſect could entertain no 


der. motive of offence againſt a juſtice of the peace, for 


executing a duty which, from his office, he could not 
refuſe. Inſtead of officiouſly inquiring into the matter, 


it is certain that he was, with much difficulty, prevail- 


0 Trials. P Vid. AuRt. citat. paſſim. 
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its ed upon to ſwear Otes. He put no interrogatories toCH A P. 
n. the informer, He only received his oath upon a writ- IV. 
ed cen narrative, which was already no ſecret. Beſides, We 
he Godfrey was known to be on the beſt terms with the 1078. 

| Catholics. He was intimate with Coleman. He never 
ay executed with rigour the laws againſt the ſea. The 
evidence given, ſoon after, of the murder, is now 
92 exploded, with the other perjuries of that diſgraceful and 


| profligate period 'T hoſe who profited firſt by the plot 


be might with more reaſon be ſuſpected of Godfrey's death; 
of yet a charge of ſo deep a dye muſt never be admitted, 
pi- without direct and poſitive evidence, A great uſe, it 
les, is certain, was made of this incident by the popular 
OnN- party. They carried the body, in a long and melan- 
ved choly proceſſion, through London. They buried it 
ez · with every ceremony calculated to excite pity and rouze 
the terror. They tampered with the 2 who ſwore 
ſide that they were privy to the murder. But as Godfrey 
tit vas of a diſconſolate ſtate of mind, his death may, with 
am, more juſtice, be aſcribed to his own melancholy, than 
wer to the wickedneſs of other men T. 
ene 
eve, TLEſtrange, Contin. of Baker, et Auct. citat. 
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— Whigs and Tories. — Duke of York returns, —— 
He is preſented for recuſancy. —— Intrigues of tht 
Prince of Orange. — Monmauth's progreſs. — Policy 
of the King. — The Duke retires. — A parliament.— 
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tiations with the houſe of Lunenburgh. — Bill of ex- 
cluſion. — Rejected by the lords. — Violent proceedings 
of the commons. — They animadvert on the abhorrers. 
— Impeach the Judges. —— Trial and execution of 
Stafford. — Extraordinary votes. — Parliament pio. 
rogued. — Intrigues of the Prince of Orange. — Par- 
liament diſſolved. — Firmneſs and views of the King. 
— Negotiation with France. — Fitz-Harris's libt 
A parliament at Oxford. —— Violence of the com. 


 mons. — A quarrel between the houſes. — Bill of ex. 


.cluftan. — Parliament diſſolved. — Confternation of 
t, lar party. 
ve popular party THOUGH 


e ee 


popular party through faction, it received its chief 


Buckingham, to whom he partly owed his place, had 
added ill offices to the enmity which the proud give in 
return for favours too great for common gratitude. 
He had, in the preceding January, found means to be 
admitted to the King in private, with propoſals from 
the leaders of oppoſition, promiſing every thing for the 
diſerace of the treaſurer . Danby, hated by the coun- 
try-party, and uncertain of the protection of Charles, 
employed all his thoughts for ſecuring himſelf. He 
ſeized with eagerneſs the Popiſh plot, as at once the 


ready. to fall on his own head. When it was propoſed 
in council by the Duke of Vork and by Lauderdale to 
put an end to the plot, by a thorough examination, he 
evaded the motion, and encouraged the King to follow 
his diverſions at Newmarket till the time was paſt T. 
Had the improbable fictions of Otes been ſearched to 
the bottom before the credulity of the nation was 
alarmed, the ruin which fell on individuals, and the 
miſchiefs that threatened the people, might have been 
entirely prevented V. | 


to remove the veil ſrom the eyes of a credulous people. 
To continue the deluſion, by encouraging the profligate 
to perjuries, rewards were offered for oaths and evidence. 
Otes himſelf was lodged in the palace, where he lived 


money, and.even applauſe, were held forth as incite- 
ments to iniquity z and mankind were prepared, by 
their fears, to give credit to the moſt improbable lies. 
In this ſituation of affairs, the parliament met on the 
twenty-firſt of October. The King told them in his 
ſpeech, that the part which he had acted for preſerving 


* James II. 1678, bid. 1 Ibid.” v Thid: 
| the 


HOUGH the popiſh plot was abetted by the C H A P- 
ſupport from the arts of the miniſter, the Earl of Danby. 2 
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Fopiſh plot 


SuſpeRting the attachment of the King to his perſon, 
of he had ceaſed to act heartily in his ſervice ever ſince 
ul the beginning of the preſent year . The Duke of Danby. 


proof of his attachment to the eſtabliſhed church, and - 
the probable means of diverting the ſtorm, which was 


But the treaſurer, having reſolved to throw the whole parliament 
of that intricate buſineſs into parliament, was unwilling meets. 


at a conſiderable expence to the King. Indemnity, 
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ſufficiently known, without enlarging on that ſubjeg. 


CH AP. the neighbouring powers, and ſecuring Flanders, was 


1678. 


lence. 


Their vio- 


Www He excufed his not diſbanding the army, by the effed 


which that meaſure had to ſupport the ſpirits of hi; 
friends, and to leſſen the demands of their enemies 
He complained of the expence of the troops to his 
ſtanding revenue. He earneſtly demanded an imme. 
diate ſupply. He informed them of the popiſh plot; 
but he forbore to offer his opinion. He ſaid, that he 


| left the whole to the law; that, however, he ſhould 
take effeQual means to prevent foreigners from intro 


ducing popery. He recommended to them his own 
concerns. He mentioned the deficiency in the poll. bil. 
and the anticipations on the revenue; and he concludel 
with a deſire that they would conſider his neceflities 
with that duty and affeQion which he was certain of 
deriving from their loyalty-*. | 
Popular aſſemblies are truly the reprefentatives of 
the people, in their violence and fears. The madnel; 
which had ſeized the nation raged with redoubled fury 
in parliament. The two houſes went inſtantly into a 
flame. The reſt of the King's ſpeech was in a mo- 
ment forgotten. The plot at once engroſſed the at- 
tention and awakened the fears of all. 
voted an immediate addreſs for all papers relating to 
the diſcovery made by Otes . The lords ſent down 
a meſſage for the concurrence of the lower houſe in 


an addreſs for a day of faſting and humiliation. Both 


houſes joined in a requeſt for removing all Catholics 
beyond ten miles from London 2. On the third'day 
of their meeting, the commons began to inquire into 


Godfrey's murder. They addreſſed the King to give 


orders to the lord-chamberlain to permit no unknown 
perſons to come'to his preſence *, They ordered the 
ſerjeant at arms to bring Otes before them. They 


heard with attention an account given by Doctor Tong 
relating to the firing of London, twelve years before . 
Contradictions, im- 
poſſibilities, and abſurdities, were ſwallowed without 
examination. The reign of reaſon was paſt. Paſſion, 


They greedily liſtened to Otes. 


* Journals, OR. 21, 1678. 
2 Ibid. A Ibid. O&. 24. 


The commons 
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| CHRAMRDES 1, "Api 
» Wl credulity, violence, prevaiied. The honeſt and timid CHAP. 


I, were frightened by ſurmiſes. Men of penetration were V. 

a Wl obliged to diſſemble, and the factious enjoyed the ſtorm. 
lt Otes, on the twenty-eighth of October, mace a new . 678. . 
+ edition of his diſcovery, at the bar of the houſe of com- 1 
ws mons. He ſaw that his former narrative, wild and in- | 

ic. WY credible as it had been, was received with avidity ; and 


that even the reſemblance of truth was no longer ne- 
ceſſary to gain credit to his tales. The Pope, he af- 
firmed, had declared England his kingdom, and had 
adually ſent over commiſſions to ſeveral perſons to go- 
vern his new dominions in his name. He had made, 


wn 

ill, WY according to this impudent impoſtor, the Lord Arun- 
ded del of Wardour, chancellor; the Earl of Powis, trea- 
ties ſurer; the Lord Bellaſis, general; the Viſcount Stafford, 


paymaſter of the forces; Sir William Godolphin, the 
ambaſſador in Spain, privy-ſeal; Coleman, ſecretary 


; of of State; Sir Francis Radcliffe, a major-general ; and 
nels {WY Langhorne, advocate-general. The famous Lambert, 
fury den oppreſſed with idiotiſm in his priſon at Guernſey, 


was made adjutant-general to the Pope's army, in his 
deal kingdom. This ridiculous diſcovery was, on the 
lame day ©, ſucceeded by Coleman's letters; which, 


nons Wthough they related in no circumſtance to the preſent 

1 to ot, confirmed its certainty to the parliament. They 

Jown WWW'ellved, without one diſſenting voice, that it appeared 

ſe in o the conviction of both lords and commons, that 

Both dere has been and ſtill is, a damnable and helliſp plot, 

holics N ontrived and carried on by the papiſts, for murdering 

d % e King, for ſubverting the government, and tor deſ- 

into oing the Proteſtant religion “.“ | 5 

h give n The vehement zeal of the two houſes preſented to Their ab- 
nown bei diſtempered imaginations a new gun- powder plot. furd fears. 
ed the n the firſt of November, a committee was appointed 

They WP inquire into ſome ſtrange knockings and noiſes that 

Tong ere ſaid to have been heard in the night in the Old 

fore ". Wice-yard. This committee was inſtructed to ſearch 

8, im houſes near the two houſes of parliament But 

vithout ough the Earl of Shafteſbury was one of the num 


", nothing that could be conſtrued into danger was 
und, The violence of parliament, however, conti- 


8 OR. 28, D OR. 31. | | 
- RR nued. 
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C H A P. nued. They reſolved to fit both forenoon and after. 1 
V. noon g. Committees were appointed by the two houſes Ni 
or examining priſoners, and for ſwearing witneſſez. 
1678. In a rage for intelligence, they were willing to pur- 7 
chaſe it at the higheſt rates. A pardon was offered to of 
Coleman for making diſcoveries. Otes the mot infa. the 
mous of mankind, was praiſed, careſſed, and reward- * 
ed. The two houſes recommended him to the King: Th 
A revenue of twelve hundred pounds a year was al. bad 
lotted for his maintenance. Guards were placed around to t 
him for his protection. Men of the firſt rank and Ko 
birth courted his company, and called themſelves his * 
friends. He was deemed the ſaviour of the whole i 
people, and was actually the idol of the nation. The been 
-- character of informer became honourable. P erjury Stuar 

itſelf was attended with applauſe, as well as with ad- had, 
vantage; and the public opinion, which is uſually 2 of Y 
check upon vice, became an encouragement to iniquity, WI ,.. . 
in all its forms. 1 bliſhe 
Artack the The enormous growth to which the ſeeming ab- WMW...... 
N * ſurdity of the nation roſe, proceeded from their fears ILhur 
of the Duke of York. Though he was not mention- . 
ed by the informers as a party in the plot, thoſe "au 
who gave It credit aſcribed it to the hopes founded length. 
by the Roman Catholics upon his adherence to their lum te 
faith. Men of ſenſe foreſaw danger from his princ- N dlatec 
ples and bigotry; and they deemed the preſent junc- i The 
ture a fit ſeaſon for ſecuring the civil and religious e ſecr. 
liberties of the people, againſt his eventual acceſſon WF: c -1 
to the throne. The leaders of the popular party had tity t 

added perſonal refentment to their prejudices againk WI; 
the Duke. Uncomplying and impolitic in his dilpo t the 
ſition, he had rejected their offers of ſervice " Bee had not 
ſides they had already gone too far againſt his intereſt, Receive 
to hope to be either forgotten or forgiven. - A moon ,.. 
tion was made in the lower houſe, on the fourth ol, oPpo 
November, to addreſs the King to defire his Neos Novemb, 
Highneſs to withdraw from his perſon and councils aliame; 
This was the firſt ſtep toward the excluſion. But the on, and 


commons were not yet prepared for ſuch an impW.;.q 


Wemby 


E Nov. 1. James II. 1678. Novy. 4 10 94 


CHARLES u. —_ 
' tant meaſure 3 and the debate was adjourned, without C HAP. 
$ any diviſion, to another day, * 
Though the bigotted adherence of the Duke of WWW 


York to the Romiſh faith was the obvious cauſe 1678. 


, * 0 s t * F 
of the uncommon fears which had ſeized the nation, ine ige 


Jo there were ſecret ſprings, which greatly contributed of Orange, 
d to ſet the whole machine of oppoſition in motion. 
8 The peculiar ſtate of the royal family of England 


had already rendered the throne an object of ambition 
to the Prince of Orange, whoſe whole attention ſeems, 
from this time forward, to have been pointed towards 
the crown, which his perſeverence placed, at length, 
on his head. The King and the Duke of York had 
been long the only males remaining of the houſe of 


jury Stuart, The Prince, as the ſon of their eldeſt ſiſter, 
ad- had, even before he married the daughter of the Duke 
ly 2 WW «f York, formed ſome diſtant ſchemes for mounting 
uit), the throne. As early as the year 1674, he had eſta- 


bliſhed, by his agents, a connection with ſome diſcon- 
tented members in the Engliſh parliament l. The 
humour which had crept into that aſſembly ſerved, 
rom time to time, to employ his intrigues, and to 
encourage his hopes. The Popiſh plot threw, at 
length, an opportunity in his way, which enabled 
lim to add to the ferment, in the manner beſt cal- 


princt- culated to forward his own views 7. 

junc- The intrigues of the Prince, however, were hitherto The King 
ligious o ſecret, that their effect muſt have been feeble and interferes. 
ceſlon f nſenſible. Time only could raiſe and bring to ma- 

ity had twity the ſeeds of diſſenſion, which he had partly 

again own, The King was, in the mean time, alarmed 

* t the motion againſt the Duke of Vork, though it 


ad not been brought to a queſtion. He plainly 


intereſt jerceived that it tended to a limitation of the ſucceſ- 

A men to the crown, a meaſure which he was reſolved 

urth oe oppoſe with all his power. On the eighth of 

is Roherember, he came to a reſolution to diflblve the 

1 7 jallament ; but he reflected on the ſtate of the na- 
ut the 


0m, and dropt, for the time, that meaſure *. He 
ered the houſe to attend him on the ninth of 


1 impos 
| Wember. He thanked his parliament for their care 


v. 4 * ; DAvaux, 1679. 1 Ibid. | 1678. K James II. 1678. 
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CHA P. of his perſon and government. He promiſed to join 
V. them in every reaſonable meaſure for the ſecurity of ey 
[[ the Proteſtant religion, not only for the preſent, but rol 
1678. even to the end of the world, He told them, that pet 
he was ready to give his affent to any bills to en- ma 
ſure their ſafety in any future reign, provided ſuch pro 
bills limited not the right of ſucceſſion to the crown boy 
in the true line, and ſo as they reſtrained neither ſer\ 
his own power, nor the juſt rights of any Proteſtant baſ 
ſucceſſor, in the throne. To gain their confidence, of 
and to convince the nation of the ſincerity of his Ini 
profeſſions, he preſſed them to expedite their council, WS Ad 
to bring Popiſh recuſants to an effectual conviction. tion 
The majority of the commons were ſatisfied with ſea; 
this condeſcenſion ; and the moſt violent thought it port 
prudent to defer for the preſent their ' deſigns. The the 
houſe, in a body, waited upon the King at White- cont 
hall, and gave him their thanks for his gracious WW mea 
 _ ſpeech from the throne, EET: = borr 
Bill to diſ-. Notwithſtanding this ſeaſonable reſpite, the Duke of tion: 
— Pa" York found no reaſon to think himſelf ſecure. The nde 


commons reſolved, on the ſixteenth of November, to WW be p 


bring in a bill to diſable all Papiſts from fiiting in WW mark 


either houſe of parliament L. Motions of the ſame lies. 
kind had been made in former ſeffions ; but as the Prifor 
paſſions of men were not fufficiently inflamed, they WW ſons 
were proſecuted with no vigour. The bill paſſel e vith 
without any oppoſition, and was ſent up to the lord alway 
The upper houſe made an amendment, which except: temp. 
ed the Duke of Vork; and, on the twenty-firſt 0 Th 


November, it was returned to the commons. Next coura, 


day they entered into debate upon the amendment, bers 


and fat late. Upon a diviſion, it was carried for te tie a 


Duke by two votes v. The lord-treaſurer adhered figate 
to him, with all his influence o. The church- pan be w 
ſupported him to a man. The members attached t Way, 

the Preſbyterian perſuaſion, and all thoſe who favoute fires | 
other Proteſtant ſects, joined the republican part) te m 
upon a queſtion which, in the Duke's opinion, wa rough 


to decide the fate of monarchy *, 5 name 
cence 
＋ Journals, Nov. 15 M James II. 1678. ence, 
N 158 to 156, James II. 16578, * Ibid. 
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CHARLES ll. 


evidence aroſe, from their encouragement, to cor- 


perſon was William Bedloe, or rather Beddoe T, a 
man more infamous, and, if that were poſſible, more 
profligate, than Otes himſelf, He roſe from a foot- 
boy, or common runner of meſlages, into a liver 

ſervant, in the family of the Lord Bellaſis. To the 
baſeneſs of his birth he added the loweſt depravity 


iniquity from inclination, more than from profit. — 
Active in his perſon, and a wanderer from diſpoſi- 
tion, he was a kind of poſt or letter-carrier beyond 
ſea; and, in that ſervile condition, he found an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the narpes and 
the more obvious concerns of people of note on the 
continent, He converted this knowledge into the 
means of ſharping. He went under falſe names ; he 
borrowed money by fraud; he forged recommenda- 
tions; he perſonated men of figure. Under the cha- 
rater of an Engliſhman of rank, he traverſed Italy, 
be paſſed through France, he travelled to Spain ;— 
marking his way with frauds, cheatry, robbery, and 
lies. Habituated to puniſhments, - and ſeaſoned to 
priſons, he became hardened againſt the animadver- 
lions of the law; and though he fed, half his time, 
with common felons, out of the alms-baſket, he was 
always prepared for any wickedneſs that promiſed 
temporary profit K. 


fers of the manner of Godfrey's death, engaged 
the attention and rouſed the avarice of this pro- 
figate man, In the company of a common trull, 
te went from London to Briſtol; and, in his 
Way, ſent a letter to Coventry, one of the ſecre- 
tries of ſtate, informing him that he was privy to 
the murder. He was ſeized at Briſtol. He was 
brought to London 5. He was dignified with the 
name of captain. He rivalled Otes in the magni- 


lence, and his ſubſiſtence at Whitehall. When he 


I. Ectrange. R publications of the times. 
” Nav, . 
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During theſe tranſactions in parliament, another CH A P. 


roborate the narrative of Otes. The name of this 


of mind. He was by nature a knave, and followed 


The rewards offered by the King, and the en- a new evi- 
couragement given by parliament to the diſcove- dence | 


cence of his ſituation ; having his guards, his reſi- 
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C HA P. appeared before the council T, he profeſſed that he 
V. knew nothing but the particulars of Godfrey's mus 
WY W der, which, he ſaid, was committed by the Queen's 
1678. Popiſh ſervants at Somerſet houſe, where ſhe reſided 
at the time, He affirmed, that the body had Jain 

two days in the Queen's back-ſtairs, and that he 

was offered four thouſand pounds to aſſiſt in carry. 

ing it away. He diſclaimed all acquaintance with 

Otes, He utterly denied his having any knowledge 

of the plot. Being properly inſtructed that night, he 

became next day more enlightened. When he wa 
examined before a committee of the lords, he told 

them, that he had now recolle&ed himſelf, and that 

he was ready to give an explicit account of the 


whole plot. | | 
for the Po- He accuſed the Lord Bellaſis, the Earl of Powis 
piſh plot. the Lord Arundel of Wardour, and Coleman, of a 
conſpiracy to murder the King V. He affirmed, that 
forty thouſand men were ready to take arms in Lot 
don; that ten thouſand were to come from Plan- 
ders; that forty thouſand pilgrims, aſſembled at dt, 
Jago, in Spain, were to be tranſported to England, 
Terſey and Guernfey, he faid, were to be ſeized by a 
force from Breſt. The Earl of Powis and the Lord 
Petre were to form an army in the county of Rid 
nor ; and the Viſcount Stafford, Coleman, and Father 
Ireland, were poſſeſſed of funds for defraying tie 
charge of all theſe armaments. The crown, he add 
ed, was to be offered to ONE, upon condition of hi 
holding it of the church ; but, as his acquieſcence 
was not expected, a commiſſion was prepared for 
certain lords to govern the kingdom in the name of 
the Pope. This evidence was in itſelf ſo incredible, 
that nothing but the force of prejudice could gain fot 
it a hearing, much leſs give it any credit. Godfrey" 
body was faid to lie two days in the Queen's back- 
ſtairs ; yet all the ſervants in the palace paſſed that 
way, a ſentinel ſtood conſtantly there, a company of 
foot was always on guard below *. Forty thouſand 
men were ſaid to be prepared to take arms in Lon- 
don; yet all the men, women, and children of that 


T Nov. 7. U Bedloe's Narrative. 
> James II. 1678, : 0 


per- 
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perſuaſion amounted not to that number. Flanders, CH AP. 
inſtead of ſending armies abroad, was at the time V. 
forced to truſt her protection at home to Engliſh WNW 
garriſons. The Earl of Powis and the Lord Petre, 1678. 
who were deſtined for the command of armies, were, 
of all mankind, the leaſt qualified for military affairs ; 
and a tale affirming, that three private perſons in 
England were provided with treaſure to ſupport the 
expence of more than one hundred thouſand men, 
its too groſs for human faith. | e 
Otes and Bedloe were now perſuaded, that nothing He and Otes 
was too improbable for the belief of the nation.— accuſe the 
Urged by their own vanity, or ſwayed by factious Queen. 
men, they proceeded at length to accuſe the Queen 
of being privy to the deſign againſt her huſband's life. 
The intelligence being carried to the commons, they 
broke forth into a new flame. They voted an adirefs 
for removing her and her whole family from White- 
hall *. But though Charles was now furniſhed with 
an opportunity of ridding himſelf of a wife whom 
he never loved, he was ſhocked at ſuch an inſtance 
of glaring injuſtice, He knew' that ſhe was incapa- 
ble of ſuch an action; and his own negle& of her 
perſon rendered her an object of his pity, though not 
of his reſpect. He ſuſpected that the accuſation came 
through the ſuggeſtions of the popular party \. Otes, 
whom he before affected to cheriſh, he ſtrictly con- 
lined ; refuſing acceſs to every perſon, without di- 
tinction, except the committees of parliament, The 
behaviour of Shafteſbury, and the more open conduct 
of Buckingham, upon a preceding occaſion, directed 
the ſuſpicions'of the King to the quarter from which 
this new evidence aroſe. The firſt had urged him 
to own the Duke of Monmouth as his legitimate 
lon and. the latter had propoſed to ſeize the Queen 
in one of the paſſages of the palace, and to tranſport 
her to. America 8. e 
The commons exhibited articles of impeachment ogleman 
before the lords, againſt the noblemen accuſed by and ſome 
tes and Bedloe ©, The courts of juſtice were em- 
ployed in the mean time in trying inferior criminals. 


* James II, 1658. 2 Nov. 28. James II. 


* Ibid. | Dee. 5. 
R 4 Staley 
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ambaſſador, for the purpoſe of corrupting members of 


Jeſur's con- 


demned and 


executed. 
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Staley, a Popiſh banker, was condemned on the evi. 
dence of one Carſtairs, a profligate Scotſman ; and 
the day after his execution, the noted Coleman wa 
brought to the bar. Jo the evidence of the two in- 
formers was added that of his own papers. The firſt 
accuſed him of being privy to the conſpiracy again 
the life of the King ; the latter proved beyond con- 
tradition. that he had been buſy in wild projeds to 
favour the introduction of Popery. He was an en- 
thuſiaſt in the Romiſh faith, and a man of very look 
morals. Being employed as an agent of France, in 
a projet of influencing the commons againſt a war 
with that kingdom, he was ſuſpected by the court, 
and diſmiſſed from his office of ſecretary to the Ducheſs 
of York ?. He diverted to his own uſe ſome con- 
ſiderable ſums *, which he received from the French 


parliament, and lived at a vaſt expence, his table be- 
ing much frequented by the country party. But not- 
withſtanding his profligacy, he could not be induced, 
upon a promiſe of pardon ©, to make pretended di- 
coveries; and he died with a conſiderable degree of 
ſpirit and compoſure. | 
Coleman was no ſooner executed, than Father Ire- 
land was brought to his trial, This Jeſuit was one 
of the fifty, who, as Otes had ſworn, ſigned, in the 
month of Auguſt, the great reſolve to murder the 
King. Grove and Pickering, who were accuſed a3 
the intended perpetrators of the aſſaſſination, were 
alſo arraigned. Otes and Bedloe were the only wit 
neſſes; but the criminals were already condemned by 
the prejudices of the people. Ireland proved, in vain, 
that he was in Staffordſhire during the whole month 
aſſigned by the oath of Otes for being preſent -at the 
various conſults of the conſpirators. Otes produced 
a woman, who ſwore that ſhe ſaw him in London 
at the ſpecified time. Sentence of death was. paſſed 
upon all the criminals. The judge, the jury, the po- 
pulace, were all parties, Scroggs, the chief juſtice, 
was a man as deſtitute of principle, as he was 1890: 


I. Keeper North's Memoirs. * Journals- 
„ Ss | 
. rant 


"LER CHARLES II. | 249 
rant of law. He was raiſed by Danby, from being C HAP. 
\ 


2 very obſcure perſon in his profeſſion, to the head 

of the firſt court of juſtice, to ſerve his own private 

deſigns. He adopted all the vehemence of his patron, 1678. 
in tracing the Popiſh plot. He browbeat the evidence. - 
He ſpoke of the truth of the charge as undoubted.— 

He inſulted with peculiar inhumanity the condemned. 

His violence was received with applauſe by a preju- 

diced people; and the unfortunate men, proteſting ta 

the laſt their innocence, were executed amidſt the 

ſhouts of a vaſt concourſe of ſpeCtators K. 2 88 


Whilſt the Popiſh plot engroſſed the deliberations A ſupely 


of the commons, Charles was forced repeatedly to voled on li- 
| mited terms. 


recall their attention to his own neceſſities l. Thro' 
their eagerneſs to obviate all dangers from foreigners, 
they ſeemed to forget their jealouſy of a ſtanding army 
at home. The King, however, having refuſed his aſ- 
ſent to a bill, which tended to deprive him of the com- 
mand of the militia, the houſe turned their thoughts 
to the raiſing of money for diſbanding the troops in 
England and beyond ſeas. Having found their arrears 
amounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, 
they voted that ſum to be raiſed by a land-tax, within 
a twelve-month, to commence on the twenty- fourth 
of November. A clauſe for credit was inſerted in the 
act: but ſuch was the jealouſy entertained of the King, 
that they ordered the money to be paid into the Cham- 
ber of London; and appointed three commiſſioners to 
ſuperintend the application of the ſupply, to the ſole 
uſe of diſbanding the army *. The lords, more ten- 
der of the dignity of the crown, heſitated to give their 
concurrence to a regulation which threw diſhonour 
upon the King and his ſervants. The act remained 
in ſuſpence, till a prorogation freed Charles from dif- 
grace, while it deprived him of a ſupply. 


ludjeQt of inquiry carried ſuddenly the attention of the Danby 
commons to another quarter. Montague, who had 

been ambaſſador for ſome years at Paris, had, either 
from private motives or ſrom diſguſt, quitted his em- 
opment without leave L; and obtaining a ſeat in par- 


1 Trials. 1 Nov. 25 X Nov. 29. 
Rapin, vol. ii. 3 
lia ment 


In the midſt of theſe heats in parliament, a new The Earl of 
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CHAP. liament for the borough of Northampton, joined hin. 
V. ſelf to the cabals of the popular. party. Inflamed | 
WY diſappointed ambition, or gained by Lewis XV 
1678. through the channel of his avarice, he had for fone 
time broke with the Earl of Danby, whoſe counciz 
were deemed oppoſite to the intereſts of France. The 
ſpirit exhibited by Charles, before and after the tre 
of . was highly reſented by the French 
King. He was reſolved to be fevenged on both the 
King and the miniſter. The connections formed by 
his ambaſſador at London with the popular party, in 
the preceding ſeſſion, furniſhed him with hopes of ac 
compliſhing his deſign. But when he heſitated con. 
cerning the means, they were offered by Mountagu, 
who, for a valuable conſideration, promifed to run 
Danby and diſgrace his maſter x. The bargain being 
ſtruck, in the month of Oc ober, with Barillon, tte 
French ambaſſador, a proper opportunity for exec 
ing the deſign only remained to be found, 

oa be- During the embaſſy of Mountague, fome of the 
OO. King's negotiations for money with the court df 
France had fallen under his care. Danby had com 
mitted himſelf, in ſeveral letters upon that ſubjed; 
and Mountague, to ſerve the purpoſes bf His party, aud 
to earn the ſtipulated hire from Lewis, reſolved tots 
poſe the moiſt exceptionable part of the corteſpot- 
dence to the animadverſion of parliament. In various 
conſultations between the leaders of the popular party 
and the French ambaſſador , it was thought propef 
to poſtpone the attack till the army ſhould be diſband- 
ed. The. heats in parliament, in conſequence of the 
Popiſh plot, retarded this meaſure : but an incideit 
put an end to any further delay in Mountague's ſcheme. 
Jenkins, who ſtill remained in quality of an ambaſ 
dor at Nimeguen, informed the King by letter, tht 
he had diſcovered that Mountague held private cos. 
ferences with the Pope's nuncio, when he reſided in 
public capacity abroad. Danby, who ſuſpected ihe de- 
ſizu of Mountague, probably ſuggeſted this information 
to Jenkins O. A warrant was procured for ſeizing i 2 
papers. Prepared againſt a circumſtance which he 75 
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M Dalrymple's Append. p. 193, bid. p. 198. 
© Burnet, James II. | | * 


by's letters; and found in the violence of the latter a 
kind of excuſe for his own breach of faith, 


of December, acquainted the commons, by the King's 
command, that he had found it neceſſary to ſeize 
Mountague's papers. Mountague informed the houſe, 
that notwithſtanding the . forcible ſeizure of ſome of 
his papers, others that might tend to the ſafety of his 
Majeſty and the preſervation of the kingdom ſtill re- 
mained in his hands. He was heard with the utmoſt 
eagerneſs. A committee was diſpatched for the box 
in which the writings were contained. Two letters 


gut, Pat : 
"tin dated on the ſeventeenth of the preceding January, 
eng the ſecond on the twenty=ffth of March. The laſt 


contained inſtructions to demand three hundred thou- 
ſand pounds a-year, for three years, from the French 
King, in caſe the conditions of peace ſhould be ac- 


tie 

17 of this negotiation; and, to remove his fears, the 
con King had ſubjoined, in his own hand, that it was by 
ed his expreſs orders the letter was written r. The houſe 
y, and few into an immediate flame. A queſtion was pro- 


poſed, That there is ſufficient matter of impeachment 


to Wis a ö 
pon. wainſt the lord-treaſurer; and it was carried by a great 
ariout majority % The friends of Danby were abaſhed.— 


| His enemies were intemperate in their triumph. The 


pa 

og Lord Cavendiſh and Mr. Williams were particularly 
(band. recommended to form the articles, which were ſent u 
of the on the twenty-firſt of December to the houſe of lords. 
cident . Thus the ſtorm, which _ endeavoured in vain Reflections. 
ene. 00 prevent, by encouraging the Popiſh plot, broke at 
aſe length on his on head. He was perplexed beyond 

r, that i nealure. Charles himſelf was alarmed. His ſecret 

e con: Connections with France, before only ſuſpected, were 

ed in: ow aſcertained. Men thought that all along he had 

ne de- dted in concert with the French King. They deem- 

mation el bis profeſſions in favour of the allies a mere decep - 

ang hi tion, They looked upon his preparations. for war as 

ich be means for procuring money from his ſubjects, or for 


abliſhing over them an arbitrary power, Many who 


p. 19h 
8 * Journals, Dec. 19, @ 179 againſt 116. 
| wiſhed 


. had foreſeen, Mountague had concealed ſome of Dan- C HAP. 


The chancellor of the Exchequer, on the nineteenth ; : 1678. 
» an | 


peached, 


ſubſcribed by Danby were produced. The firſt was 


cepted, Danby appeared to have foreſeen the danger 
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pacity, though unſupported with glaring inſtance, 


He recrimi- 
nates on 
others, and 
defends - 
himſelf, 


ſelf of the aſperſion of alienating the King's revenue 
to improper purpoſes. - He obviated the charge of 14 


Parliament 
prorogued. 


upon the whole, was a cautious miniſter; and le 
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wiſhed to ſupport the crown, were aſhamed of th 
meanneſs of the Prince; and deſerted their principle 
to ſave their reputation. 'The articles againſt Danh 
were fix in number. They conſiſted, beſides thee. 
ters, of various miſmanagements in his office. Some 
were frivolous, others ill founded. Ihe charge of 1. 


ſeemed to be the leaſt unjuſt. Danby was poor, an 
he loved money; but his maſter was neither full d 
generolity, nor abounding in wealth. The treaſure, 


apt to furniſh his enemies with dangerous charges than 
men of greater abilities and more integrity and virtue, 

To alleviate the charge againſt himſelf, by recrimi. 
nating on Mountague, Danby ſent two letters written 
by the former to the commons. One of the letter 
expoſed the correſpondence between France and the 
popular party in parliament; the other tended to ſhey, 
that Danby was extremely hated in that kingdom, a 
the avowed enemy of its intereſts. The commons 
rejected both, without being read X. They ſent the 
articles of impeachment to the lords 5. They deſired 
that the treaſurer ſhould be [ſequeſtered from parliz 
ment, and committed. They reſerved to themſelve 
the liberty of exhibiting a further charge T. Whe 
the impeachment was read in the upper houſe, Danby 
aroſe and ſpoke to every article. He ſhewed thit 
Mountague, the informer againſt him, had hiniſel 
promoted with ardour the money-negotiations wit 
France. He dwelt, with a degree of juſtice, on hi 
diligence in tracing the Popiſh plot. He cleared hin- 


pacity, by aſſuring the houſe, that his acquiſitions were 
more moderate than thoſe obtained by others in hls 
office. He chiefly infiſted upon his known averſion to 
the intereſts of France; and he declared, that he al- 
ways eſteemed a connection with that kingdom pern 
cious to his maſter and deftruQive to his country“. 
The lords went immediately into debate upon the 
impeachment, A queſtion was propoſed, Whether tie 


R Dec. 20. Dec. 21. T Dec. 23. 


V Journals of the lords. articles 


W.:ticles exhibited by the commons ſhould be received C HA P. 
25 an impeachment of high treaſon ? The friends of V. 
the treaſurer affirmed, that the utmoſt that could be WW 
cid in favour of the charge, was to ſuppoſe it true; 1678. 
and had it even been true, the crimes alledged fell 

not within the ſtatute of EG ward III. To this argu- 

ment the popular party replied, that the commons who 


0 had exhibited the charge, were to be heard on two 
if points; firſt on the proof, and then on the nature of 
1, the crime. They propoſed, therefore, that the charge 


ſhould be received; and that the houſe, according to 
the rules of parliament, ought to commit the accuſed 
| perſon, and to appoint a ſhort day for his trial, The 
majority of the Peers, upon a diviſion, were againſt 
the commitment of Danby. The King found him- 
ſelf under the neceſſity of ſupporting the miniſter, and 
he uſed all his influence. The commons however in- 
ſiſted, that Danby ſhould be ſequeſtered from parlia- 
ment and committed. A violent conteſt was likely 1 
to ariſe; and Charles, perceiving no hopes of ending | | li 
the diſpute by gentle means, prorogued the parliament j 
on the thirtieth of December. | 


fired 8 | | 

arlits The impeachment of the lord-treaſurer diverted, in Refledions | 

elves ſome degree, the attention of the people from the Popiſh on Mounta. (il | 
e's con- Þ 


plot. Men, who even profited by his breach of truſt 


N hen [| | 
and blamed Mountague for his conduct. Many aſcribed it _ (| 
3 that to revenge, but ſcarce any to love of public good. — 


The malice of his enemies reached not the meanneſs of 1 


imſel 

with his real motives. "They ſcarce could imagine that he 
on vas purchaſed with the money of France to expoſe 
1 him- her ſecret negotiations. Danby himſelf, when he wiſh- 
venue ed to prove the averſion of the French to his councils, 
"of 11s linde knew that they had ſtipulated to give more than 
is wen twenty thouſand pounds * to his antagoniſt, for an in- 
in bis WY bormation to accompliſh his ruin. Charles, though 
on to be blamed Mountague the moſt, had the leaſt reaſon. 
- he al He had employed him to betray his country, yet he 
peri- *® ſurpriſed at his betraying himſelf. The looſe prin- 
1. eiples which made him fit for the King's meaſures, 
don the Lught to have prevented every aſtoniſhment at his 
cher the breach of faith. Even Danby was blamed by his beſt 


ſends, They could ſcarce reconcile his profeſſed aver- 


- PO 
Journals, Dec. 30. * Dalrymple's Append, p. 199. 
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CHA P. ſion to the intereſts of France, to his having cancurret 


V. 


in negotiations which ſacrificed the public faith of hu 


WY>v ſovereign to her views. 1 


1678. 
Prance's 
evidence 


concerning 
Godfrey's 
murder. 


During theſe tranſactions in parliament, a new di. 
covery was pretended to be made, Miles Prance, by 
trade a goldſmith, having ad a difference about rent 
with one Wren, who lodged in his houſe, was accuſe 
by him as privy to the murder of Godfrey. Pra 
happened to lie out of his houſe two er three night 
in the week immediately 3 in which 
Godfrey was miſſed by his friends. ren, either for- 
getting the difference of time, or aQuated by revenge, 
uſed that circumſtance as a ground of accuſatian,— 
Had the time of Prance's abſence agreed with that 


of the murder, ſome colour of ſuſpicion might remain, 


Though he had taken the oaths to prevent his being | 
baniſhed from London, he was known to have been 
a Papilt, He was alſo perſonally acquainted wih 
Grove, Pickering, and Ireland, the three unfortunate 
Jeſuits, who bad been lately condemned from the ei- 
dence of Otes and Bedloe. Beſides, he had worked 


in his buſineſs, for the Queen's chapel, in Somerſet- 


houſe, Bedloe, the original evidence was command. 
ed to give ſome account of Prance, This he mi 
naged with addreſs. Having firſt obtained a ſight af 
the man at an eating-houſe, near the lobby of the 
houſe of commons, he exclaimed, upon his being af. 
terwards admitted into the room where Prance wa 
examined, that he was one of the rogues whom he 
<* had ſeen ſtanding with a dark lanthorn near God 
« revs. hog ZE \ 1 | bagit ihe 

Prance denied all knowledge of the plat or murdet. 
He was ſent to Newgate, He was loaded with irons. 
He was threatened. He was ſoothed. He was entic- 
ed and inſtructed, The ſingle evidence of Bedloe 
was not ſufficient to condemn ſome wretched perſons, 
whoſe conviction was neceſſary to keep up the flame; 
and there was a reſolution formed, to convert Prance 
into the ſecond witneſs required by law. Some leaders 
in both the houſes attended him, in committees, in 
Newgate. He at length confeſſed. He retracted again. 
He wavered from one tale to another, denying to-daj 


2 LEſtrange, Echard. Buraet, James II. nw. 
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what yeſterday he had ſworn. A pardon artfully ob- CH AP. 
tained by the means of the Earl of Shafteſbury, fixed V. 
him in a circumſtantial evidence of the murder. He Wwe 
| accuſed Green, Berry, and Hill, men of a low ſta» 1678. 
tion, of Godfrey's death. They were brought to 
their trial. They were condemned and executed, 
They denied their guilt with their laſt breath. The 
prejudices of the nation had extended themſelves to 

the ſeats of juſtice. The cries of humanity were 
drowned in the clamours of party and the terrors of 

the weak and ignorant. The contradiQtions, the ab- 
ſurdities, the abſolute impoſſibilities conveyed in ſome 

parts of the evidence were overlooked. Men thought 

that innocence was incompatible with the deluſions of 
popery. They even deemed a denial of a crime 
which was never committed, an argument of the laſt 
degree of obſtinacy and guilt “. 16 


vith The year 1678 cloſed with proceedings which thoſe pigracted 
nate who love their country could wiſh to expunge from ſtate 

eli ber annals. But the terrors of the people, wrought 

ed up to a degree of madneſs, by the joint influence of 


oppoſite parties, were far from being yet at an end. 
| The intemperance of the commons in proſecuting the 
popiſh plot had communicated a flame to the nation, 


it of which blood only could extinguiſh. Thoſe who had 
the no hopes of deriving benefit from confuſion, ſaw be- 
ga. fore them a gloomy proſpect. They dreaded a re- 
was 


newal of thoſe troubles which had, forty years before, 
expoſed the nation to all the miſeries of deſpotiſm and 


Jods public confuſion. 'Though the cry of the people was 

only directed againſt popery, the attacks of their re- 
a preſentatives ſeemed to point at the throne and the 
ons. 


royal line. The conduct of the preſent comme ns 
was compared, with a degree of juſtice, to the bcha- 
vour of their predeceſſors, in the reign of Charles I. 
They had reruſed ſupplies. They had impeached the 
miniſter. They ſeemed inclined to circumſcribe the 
power, if not to entrench on what was called the in- 
berent rights of the crown. They encouraged the 
|:aloutics of the people. They promoted their fears. 


A AuQor. citat. = 


.” n «ar a.” 
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CHAP. They adopted their prejudices, and improved thej | 
V. credulity with every art. A 
oe colour of the times was not unlike the begin 
TS ning of the misfortunes of the preceding reign ; hu 
don. there was no ſimilarity between the parties that con 
tended in the two periods. The leaders of the preſent 
commons were men of leſs ability, 1 diſhoneſt 

than their predeceſſors Charles II. poſſeſſed better 
parts, though leſs virtue than his father. Haying, 
by his prepoſterous and even criminal councils, raiſe 
the ſtorm, which threatened now to fall upon himſeſ 
and his family, he was found to be poſſeſſed of pri. 
dence, and, in the event, of firmneſs ſufficient to d. 
rect it againſt the heads of his opponents. He gay 
line to their fury, till with ſtruggling they fatigued 
| themſelves out of their ſtrength. He rendered then | 
ſuſpected for their violence. He gained the people 
through the folly of his enemies and his own aſſumed 
moderation. The profligacy of a Buckingham, the 
unprincipled intrigues of a Shafteſbury, the vehe- 
mence of ſome weak, though perhaps well-meaning 

men, in whom virtue was ſoured into paſſion, threaten 
ed evils more obvious than thoſe they were meant to 
oppoſe. Beſides, the body of the people were from 
principle attached to monarchy. They had lately 
found, that a republic was another name for an ab- 
ject tyranny, which even derived not a wretched alle- 
viation from the antiquity of its forms. When fac- 
tious men carried matters too far, they were deſerted 
by the public opinion. The King, by being driven 
to extremity, found the way to ſuppreſs the cabals of 
a party, by means which almoſt deſtroyed the liberties 

of the ſubjeQ. 5 | 0 

Parliament But theſe were conſequences which aroſe from the 
dillolved, ſucceeding events. Charles, deſpairing of any good 
from the preſent parliament, determined to meet it no 
more. A proclamation for its diſſolution was publiſhed 
on the twenty-fifth of January ®, and at the fame 
time writs were iſſued for aſſembling another, on the 


ſixth day of March. The King could not in a work 


B Journals of the lords. * 
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time appeal to ce choice of his ſubjects. The whole C H A P. 
body of the people believed the plot, and were in- N71 

cenſed againſt, the papiſts. Though he himſelf was 9 
marked out as a victim, by the evidence which eſta- 1679. 
bliſned the exiſtence of the conſpiracy, men were ac- 

Icuſtomed to join the court with the church of Rome. 

The connection with France, but above all, the 

avowed popery of the Duke of York, rendered ſuſ- 
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eit 


in. 
but 
on- 
ent 


neſt | 


. pected councils which he Was ſuppoſed to lead. The 
10 elections, as might have been foreſeen, were made 
wy with all the prejudices which inflamed the times. The 


moſt violent in the former parliament were rechoſen. 
Others of the ſame principles were added to their 
number. The court exerted its influence in vain: 
The country party prevailed almoſt every where ; 
and the King ſaw, when. it was 100 late, that the 


1 
1 
ape 
Tued 


. ee repreſentatives were likely to become even more 
ar troubleſome and refractory than the old. 

the Though his. own meaſures bad alienated the affec- Duke of 
] 


ehe- 
ning 
aten 
nt to 
from 
ately 
n ab- 


reaſon, the greateſt part of his misfortunes to his“. 


brother's religion. He conjured that infatuated 
Prince to conform to the eſtabliſhed church. He ſent 
o him © the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, to perſuade him, if poſſible, 
0 become again a proteſtant. Their arguments were 
bot on his obſtinacy. He told them, that he could 


r Not alter his opinion; and that he diſdained to profeſs 
ſerted hat he did not believe. Danby adviſed the King d 
Aire bo deſire him to withdraw beyond ſea, to appeaſe the 


people, and to ſatisfy the new parliament that popiſh 
Pouncils no longer prevailed. This alſo the Duke de- 
ined, as he deemed that his retiring would be con- 
ſrued into a confeſſion of guilt. The popiſh lords in 
be tower conjured him to withdraw. They deputed 
0 him the counteſs of Powis for that purpoſe x; but 


als of 
xrtis 


m the 
| good 


t it no : 

Niſhed e refuſed to liſten to her entreaties. The King at 
, ſame ength inſiſted upon his departure. He wrote him a 
on the ter containing his requeſt, aſſuring him of his af- 


work 


Feb. 21. O. 8. D James II. 1679. 1 
james U. 1679. | 


time or. I. 8 - | feQion, 


tions of his ſubjeQs from the King, he aſcribed, with yo with- 
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CHAP. fection, and promiſing his invariable attention to hi 
V. intereſts. The Duke, the moſt ſubmiſſive of all fy. 
jess, obeyed his brothers commands. He left Lon. 
1679. don a few days * before the meeting of parliament. 
and having viſited his daughter and the Prince of 

Orange at the Hague ©, he fixed his refidence x 
Bruſſels. | . 

charles dicg- To ſatisfy the world, as well as to place at eaſe the 
avows the mind of his brother, that he was reſolved to adhere 
1 to the regular ſucceſſion to the crown, Charles fu- 
mouth. ſcribed a paper, in the preſence of his council, on the 
third of March, that he never was married to am 

woman except the Queen. The ambition of the 

Duke of Monmouth was the ſource of this ſolem 
certificate. Flattered by the popular party, and, 

from various cauſes, the favourite of the people, he 

had long entertained hopes of poſſeſſing the crom, 

Either he himſelf, or his pretended friends, had fre- 

quently circulated reports, that Charles had been 20. 

tually married to his mother. Upon the removil 

the Duke of York from the kingdom, and from the 

proſpe&t of his being excluded from the ſucceſſon to M91 t 

the throne, through the jealouſy of parliament, the MW houlc 
legitimacy of Monmouth became again a principal many 

topic of converſation, Notwithſtanding his great af. hat e 

fection for Monmouth, Charles was highly offended of Par 

his preſumption. Monmouth, with a degree of folly W's» 

ſuitable to his own circumſcribed talents, joined hin bad di 

to the moſt violent opponents of the court. He evi my 
continued, after the firſt atteſtation, to encourage Geclare 

the belief of the lawfulneſs of his own birth. Thi Cilmifs 
circumſtance obliged Charles to renew his proteſt of uni 

tion, and make it particular, againſt Lucy Walters up the 

the Duke of Monmouth's mother KL. anticip: 
 Ineffectual While the nation was employed in chuſing rep ert f 
propoſals to ſentatives, the King endeavoured to make himſelf i Ue con 
France. dependent of parliament, by drawing a new ſubbe lament 
from France l. But Lewis preferred his connec them te 

with the popular party to the friendſhip of a ping vrt © 

| whoſe authority was ſo much declined, He was a4 his 


W " 

8! | F Feb. 25, O. S. © March i. M Kennet, vu | Dal 

91 I Dali ymple's Append. p. 208. : Joy 
informed 
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informed, that the connection between. Charles and CHA Þ- 
the Prince of Orange bad acquired additional ſtrength. V. 

He was told by his ambaſſador in London, who was 
often ill informed, that the Prince had remitted conſi- 1679. 

derable ſums to England, to ſupport the dignity and xl 
power of the crown d. He rejected, therefore, the 

propoſals of ſtrict union offered him by Charles ; and 

that Prince, urged by his, neceſſities, was forced to 

meet a parhament whole violence he juſtly feared. 

The ſupply voted in the laſt winter had not paſſed 

into a law. , Beſides, it was connected with ſuch ſe- 

vere and humiliating clauſes, that he ſcarce could re- 

gret its being Joſt. The army was not yet diſbanded, 


the 195 1 | : t ). a 
ah and it neither could be retained nor diſmiſſed without 

and, Ps a 3 n 

de The new parliament met at Weſtminſter, on the Nes parlia- 


ſxth of March; and the King opened the ſeſſion with ment. 
a ſpeech, which ſeemed to ſuit the times. He met 
them, he ſaid, with the moſt earneſt defire of uniting 


fl ac 7 a he ; 
val of the minds of his ſubjects to himſelf, and of recon- 
1 the Wong them among themſelves. He was reſolved, he 


told them, that it ſhould be their faults, if the ſucceſs 


t, the ſhould not be anſwerable to his defire. He dwelt upon 
cin any great things, which he had done to accompliſh 
-at l. at end. He mentioned, among theſe, the excluſion 
ded & of Papiſts f rom parliament, the execution of the Plot- 
es, and ſome of the murderers of Godfrey. He 
of dad diſbanded, he informed them, as many of the 
le eren my as he could ſatisfy with reſpect to arrears. He 
ourage declared his readineſs, upon their giving a ſupply, to 

This" mis the reſt. He reiterated his recommendation 
roteſtaio! union. He aſked money to pay the fleet, to make 
Valet p the deficiency. in the-laſt poll-bill, to remove the 


anticipations upon his ſtanding revenue. He derived 


reste merit from removing his brother from his councils, 
"elf e concluded with a wiſh to find them a healing par- 
ſabſahbement; and he aſſured them, that he expected from 
ane&101 em to be defended from the machinations of thoſe 
a pfinc worſt of men, who endeavoured to render himſelf 


was al d his government odious to his people . 


* Dalrymple's Append. p. 208. 
Journals of the lords, March 6, 1679. 
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The expected effect of this ſoothing ſpeech wn 


V. blaſted by a ſudden difference between Charles and th " 
WY lower houſe. Seymour, who had been ſpeaker in the him 
1679. laſt partiament, was choſen again to that office; hy ther 
he was rejected by the King, when he was preſente{ atio 
a ſpeaker. in the uſual form. A prior quarrel with Danby yy B 
the fource of this affront on Seymour. He had been favo 
privately in the pay of the crown, and he carried lj agai 
-gratitude to the court to a degree which merited a man 
received cenſure. But the payment of the penſ land 
ceaſed with his ſervices, and he, therefore, had herd of p 

ed of late with the popular party. The common had 
returning to their houſe, fell into warm debats T0 
Meres, propoſed by the court- party, was rejedai AM the. 
with diſdain, They agreed that the choice of nent 
- own ſpeaker was a right" inherent in the commom; ſlam 
that the preſenting him to the King for approbatin migh 
was à matter of mere form. Fhey preſented an a-W cd to 
dreſs on that fubject ; but it was anſwered by à 5. tie c 
rogation. 'Fhe affair was, at length compromiſed, i houl 
Seymour was, for the time, ſet aſide. The rightd decla 

the houſe was, however, 'aſcertaimed. - Serjeant Gr bc h 
gory, recommended by the Lord Ruſſel, was cho houſc 
ſpeaker, and inſtantly approved of by the King“ Was ( 

The diſputes concerning:a ſpeaker employed tue houl 

days. On the eighteenth of March, the houſe 0 ame 
commons ſat upon buſineſs. Conſiſting chiefly of s dil; 

fame men, they adopted the meaſures of the tonal ployrr 
parliament with unabating vehemence and zeal. Tir Th 
appointed a committee to inſpe& the jorirnals of be 

laſt ſeſſion. They commanded them to draw p media 

ſtate of the matters then depending and undetermingnted 

and to lay it immediately before the houſe v. Au bey 
mittee of ſecrecy was formed to inquire into ng ar 

| Popiſh plot. Tong, Otesz-and Bedloe, were fur ment 
moned to attend, and were heard. The commoliieſſen 
reminded the lords of the impeachment of DanVMbUack | 

They ordered further articles to be exhibited agiuggvhere 

him. They demanded that he ſhould be ſequelt* i a bil 

from parliament, and committed to ſafe cuſtod) WW certa 

r Kennet, Burnet, James I, & Mar. 19. Mr. 4 M. 


"Ap 


1 CHATRDES 1h 


Wa 

the hundred pounds reward to: Bedloe, and to commit V. 
the bim to the care of the Duke of Monmouth *,, Ano. WNW 
but ther addreſs was preſented for a ſolemn day of humili- 1679. 
Ntel ation, as in times of public calamity and danger. 


vn 

been arourite object of the lower houſe. They reminded 8 com + 
dan the lords of his impeachment & They de- 

d and manded juſtice, in the name of the commons of Eng- 

fen land, at their bar. Charles, foreſeeing the violence 

herd. of parliament, and determined to ſave his miniſter, 

mont had already paſſed his pardon under the great. ſeal. 

bates, To ſcreen the chancellor from the animadverſions of 


JeCtel 
then 


the commons, the King affixed the ſeal to the parch- 
ment with his own hand. It was contrived to be a 


An addreſs was preſented to the King, to pay the five C HAP. 


But the proſecution of the Earl of Danby was the Violence of 


nos; tampt pardon by creation, that, no memorial of it 
bation might remain in any public office, being only intend- 
an ed for an emergency. Upon the repeated meſſages of 
a be commons againſt Danby, the King came to the 
mike, houſe of lords, and avowed publicly. the pardon. He 


ightd 
t Gre- 


declared, that he could not think Danby criminal, as 
he had ated by his orders; and he aſſured both 


cho houſes, that he was reſolved if the preſent pardon 
* was defective, to renew it again and again, till it 
tue ſhould be as complete as the law required. He, at the 
oule 0 fame time, informed them, that he was determined 
y ofs diſmiſs the treaſurer from his preſence and all em- 


| forme 
. They 


ployments. 


5 of e The commons flew into a violent flame. They im- 
w up i nncdiately voted an addreſs to. the King. They repre- 
mine ented the irregularity and illegality of the . pardon k. 


A com 
into he 
TEC fun 


They explained the dangerous conſequence of grant- 
ng any pardon to perſons lying under an impeach- 
ment by the commons of England. The peers,. to 


ommonlicſſen by flattering their zeal, ſent the uſher of the 
Daub eck rod to take Danby into cuſtody ; but he was no 
daga nere to be found s. The commons inſtantly brought 
1 ueſter iN 2 bill to attaint him, in default of his ſurrendering by 


uſtody WW certain day r. But when it was ſent up to the lords, 


Mar. 


' Mar. 21, UMar. 22. * Mar. 24. * Mar. 28. 


" April 4. 


S 3 hey 


The lords ſeemed to adhere at firſt to the pardon. againſt 
Danby. 
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cerning the 

plot. 


a new coun- 
cil 
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they clogged it with amendments, and de ſtroyed ij, the 
deſign L. A diſpute was kindled between the ty con 
houſes. Conference followed conference. Aher. the 
tion, rather than argument, prevailed. 'The peer hot 
were cool but determined; the commons warm ar by 
obſtinate. The latter addrefled the King to iſe; A den 
proclamation for apprehending Danby ; and that u. cha 
bleman, dreading the conſequence of theſe quanch h. 
ſurrendered himſelf to the black rod, and reſolved is of: 
plead the King's pardon X. DA ber 
The vehemence of the commons, in ſupporiny con 
rather than tracing the Popiſh plot, was equal to ther age 
violence againſt Danby. They expelled and ſent v Lo! 
the Tower colonel Sackville, for diſbelieving the ex. Hal 
iſtence of a plot. They renewed the vote of the lu AM 
houſe of commons, aſſerting their own firm perſu- dali 
ſion of the exiſtence of a conſpiracy. They, bon. oy 
ever, applied themſelves at laſt to the bufineſs of the 1h 
nation, having ſuſpended, for a moment, their at. patr 
moſities, their paſſions, and their fears. They er. ot 
mined the arrears due to the undiſbanded part of the 1 
army; and they voted two hundred and fix thouſand A 
pounds, for the expreſs purpoſe of paying off and 2 
diſmiſſing all the forces then in England, levied finct "T 
the twenty-ninth of September, 1677 J. The ſup Wes 
ply was ordered to be raiſed by a ſix months tax on c 
land, to commence at the termination of the tax then OY 
in being. The crown experienced from the preſent dane 
commons an inſtance of complaiſance, which the for of 5 
mer had denied. Upon a queſtion, that the ſupply 0 
ſhould be paid into the exchequer, and not into the Ee 
chamber of London, it was carried in ſavour of the 5 f 
firſt, by a great majority *. 5 0 
King chaſes The King, to ſoothe the commons, made a (hc or F 
of changing his meaſures. He acquainted both houſes, hk 
on the twenty-firſt of April, that he had eſtabliſhed 8 
new privy- council, which was never to exceed thith. Port! 
He had choſen, he informed them, perſons worthy ar 


and able to direct his affairs. He was reſolved, VB | 8. 
told them, to receive their advice in all weighty 0 ; 
important concerns; and next to his great council 


Y April 15. bid. * April 16 2 Apri * 


lavour of the miſtreſs, and through her, governed, in 
ſome degree, the affairs of his ſovercign. Afraid 


d ft the parliament, which he was determined often toCHAP. ; If 
vi conſult, he declared his determination to be guided by V. Ll! 
Jie the council of thirty. Several popular leaders in both | || 
Veen houſes were admitted into this body. Shafteſbury, 1679. ( | 
* by a ſtrange viciſſitude of fortune, was made preſi- Wil 
Tues dent. The Earl of Eſſex, a man of better principles [| 
im. (dhan abilities, being made firſt lord of the treaſury, i! 
nch when it was put in commiſſion upon the reſignation bt 
«AY of the Earl of Danby, was, from his office, a mem- | 
ber of this council. His brother, Sir Henry Capel, | | 
rin conſpicuous for the vehemence of his public ſpeaking Mi 
the acainſt the court, was alſo of the number. The 1! 
nt to Lord Ruſſel was likewiſe a member. The Viſcount 1 
* Halifax, a nobleman of coniiderable talents, was ad- | 
wy. mitted into the council, together with the Earl of 
hi Saliſbury and the Viſcount Fauconberg, who had diſ- 
ha inguiſhed themſelves againſt the King's meafures in 
f the the houſe of lords. Powle, an orator on the fide of k 
* patriotiſm in the houſe of commons, and even Sey- iq 
en. mour, whom the King had rejected as ſpeaker, were i 
if thi of the new council. The reſt conſiſted of the prin- I 
zuſand cipal officers of the ſtate, or of ſuch lords and com- 1 
f and mons as had, from principle adhered always to the I 
d ſince TP: ith 818 e i 
«fo Fbe placing of Shafteſbury at the head of the [ 
a ounail of thirty furniſhed a ſubject of ſpeculation and which has I 
«hd ſurpriſe, He owed his preſent elevation to the ter- no ellect on | 
redet rors of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, and the precau- 5 5 8 i 
de for BN dens of the Earl of Sunderland 1. The latter, a mann "8 
fupph of intriguing policy and capacity, had lately ſucceed- 4 
to the ed Coventry, by purchaſe, as ſecretary of ſtate. To | 
of the ſupport his influence, he inſinuated himſelf into the 1 


ſhew . (oe 
4 We. of the inquiring abilities of Shafteſbury, he wiſhed 
Uwe o make him a partner in meaſures which he expected 
thirty Fay to guide. Having terrified the Ducheſs of 
worth ortſmouth with the idea of proſecutions and im- 
ved, be ee ts ſhe overcame the averſion of Charles 
hty and io Shafteſbpury. The King himſelf entertained hopes, 
council tat by placing their moſt violent leaders in his ſer- 


ril 17, James II. 1679. 
8 14 1 


the 
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V. He was, however, diſappointed. The commons je. file 
WY VV ceived his declaration of a new council with the grey. con 
1679. eſt indifference and coldneſs. They believed the liat 
whole to be a juggle to obtain money, or an artific whe 

to induce the country party to drop their purſuit of of 1 
grievances, by diſarming with offices the violence of of ] 

their leaders, ; mor 

Propoſal of Regardleſs of the communication made by the maj 
limitations, King, the commons continued their deliberations with in t 
unavaiing zeal. They reſolved, without one diſſent prof 

ing voice, * that the Duke of York's being a Papift pard 

and the hopes of his coming, as ſuch, to the croyy, came 

had given the greateſt countenance and encourage mair 

ment to the plots and deſigns againſt the King and the the! 
Proteſtant religion B.” The Lord Ruſſel was ordered a bo 

to carry to the houſe of peers this vote for their con- deve 
currence. This was plainly a preparatory ſtep to the conc 
eventual excluſion of the Duke from the throne, lords 
Charles took the advice of his new council upon this were 
alarming vote. He laid before them the limitations, niſter 

which he communicated, on the thirtieth of April mies, 

to the two houſes. He told bis parliament, that he tisfie 

was ready to conſent to any law that, without alter. wia. 

ing the ſucceſſion to the crown in the right line, getert 

ſhould limit the authority of a Popiſh ſucceſſof᷑ to ſe- WM thcir 

cure their religious and civil liberties. The limitz They 

tions propoſed, in a manner, annihilated the pouer the l. 

of the crown. A Popiſh ſucceſſor was to be deprived again! 

of the right of beſtowing ſpiritual promotions, and Du 

of either appointing or diſplacing privy-counſellors or al 
judges, without the authority and permiſſion of pat. debate 
liament. The aſſembly only was to poſſeſs the e vii 
power, either by e or ſuch perſons as they WW comm 

ſhould chuſe, to appoint and remove lords-lieutenants ot to 

of counties, and the officers of the navy. To pre- lords | 

vent the want of a parliament upon the King's de» BW equine 

mile, it was ſettled, *« that the parliament then in miniſts 

being might continue; or if there ſhould be no pat- Own pe 
lament in being, then that immediately 'preceding 1 t] 

Il the 


might reaſſemble and ſit, without any new ſummons 
and elections © 


April 7. April ao. pet 


— —— —ä—ͤͤ > nee 
— —— 
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Theſe ample conceſſions were either received in CH AP. - 
ſilence, or treated with contempt. The fury of the V. 1 
commons was not to be ſatisfied with the moſt humi 0 


1 "= ons. 5 1679, 1 
he lating condeſcenſions. They truſted leaſt the King any OB. | 0 
ice when he promiſed moſt. A bill for the total excluſion cluſion. pt 
of of the Duke of York was introduced on the fifteenih | {| 


of May? ; and, on the twenty-firſt of the ſame | 
month, it was read a ſecond time, ard, by a great | \ 
majority, ordered to be committed. The commons, | 4 
in the mean time, followed with vehemence their 1 
proſecution againſt Danby. They reſolved, that the 1! 
pardon which he claimed was illegal and void. They £ W || 
came to a reſolution, that commoners who ſhould | 
maintain its validity ſhould be accounted betrayers of 

the liberties of England. They reſolved to go up in 

| 2 body, and demand juſtice at the bar of the lords, 

Several conferences were held between the two houſes - \ 
concerning , the manner of his trial, The Popiſh | I 
lords, notwithſtanding the prejudices of the times, 4 
were leſs an object of perſecution than the fallen mi- : = | 
niter, His manner had created to him many ene- 
mies. Several doubted his honeſty. Some were ſa- 
tified of his guilt, A day at laſt was fixed for his 
trial, He reſolved to plead his pardon. They were 
determined to prove its illegality. An inſtance of 
F their violence on this ſubje& appears on their votes. 


mita- They ordered ſuch members of the houſe as were of 1 
ower the long robe to prepare themſelves with reafons 1 
rivel Wi gainſt the pardon pleaded by the Earl of Danby. Wl | 
„ and During the preparations in the two houſes for the Reſolution 1 
ors ot wal of Danby and the Popiſh lords, a new ſubject of againſt the || 
par- ebate aroſe, It having been uſual with the biſhops bibo. | 
s the e withdraw from judgments in capital caſes, the 

s they WW ommons reſolved, “ that the lords ſpiritual ought 

nants WT "ot to have any vote in any proceedings againſt the 


lords in the. tower ©.” The cauſe of this reſolution 
quires to be explained. Danby, throughout his ad- 
mniſtration, had improved into an affection for his 
o par- WW" perſon the influence which the crown had uſually 

vith the church. 'The validity of the pardon was, 
a the firſt place, to be debated 3 and the commons 


D May 15. May 17. 
Were 
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CHAP. were afraid that the lords ſpiritual. would .deride thy 


V. 


WAI 
1679. 


Habeas cer- 


£65 act. 


by application or petition to the King, but by legal 


rected, that any perſon reſtrained of his liberty ſhould 


HISTORY OF GREAT-BRITAIY 


caſe in favour of the crown, to ſave their politica] friend. 
Though the biſhops made a rule of retiring before ju, 
ment, they generally fat and voted in motions pte. 
ratory to trials. The pardon, though à preliminay, 
was the hinge upon which the whole muſt turn. Th, 
commons, therefore, inſiſted upon excluding the biſhop, 
The lords were unwilling to make any alteration in th 
forms of their judicature. Unſurmountable diffcuti 
aroſe. The houſes adhered to their reſpeCtive opinion, 
Charles took advantage of their quarrels. He yg 
rogued the parliament, and put an end, for the ting 
to the bill of excluſion F. | 

Though the principal attention of the commons yz 
turned toward the excluſion of the Duke of York an 
the proſecution of Danby, they paid ſome regard v 
other ſecurities of public liberty. They pa d the 
habeas corpus act, a law which peculiarly diſtinguiſhes 
the freedom of the conſtitution of England. The per. 
ſonal liberty of individuals is a property of human nz 
ture, which nothing but the certainty of a crime com- 
mitted ought ever to abridge or reſtrain. The Englil 
nation accordingly had, very early and repeatedly, fe 
cured with public acts this valuable part of their right 
as men. The great charter and many fubſequent fi 
tutes had provided, that no man ſhould be impriſoned 


inditment or proceſs of the common law. Theptt- 
tion of right provided further ſecurities for this necek 
ſary freedom; and an act paſſed in the year 1641 d. 


on demand of his counſel, be brought before the coun 
of King's Bench or Common-Pleas, who were to des 
termine the juſtice or injuſtice of his commitmenl 
The act paſſed in the preſent ſeſſion of parliament ei- 
plained the manner of a e the writ of habeas co. 
pus, with ſuch diſtinctneſs and preciſion as reflected 
honour on the patriotiſm and penetration of thoſe ut 
carried it into a law But fomething til] was want": 
to render this ſalutary a& complete. The demandinf 
of unreaſonable bail or ſureties for the appearance 
the perſon under reſtraint might evade the law. 


F May 27. 
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be as, therefore, after the revolution, declared by ſta- CH A p. 
0, tate, that no exceſſive bail fnould be required.“ V. 

N The prorogation of the parliament was ſucceeded by Wy 
oY the trial of five Jeſuits, for being concerned in the Po- 1079. 


Five Jeſuits 


ty, piſh plot. Charles, though he gave no credit to that rondenned, 
(he ridiculous impoſture, continued to yield to the current 
py of the times. The rage of the people had not yet 
the abated ; and it would be imprudent, if not impoſſible, 


to fave the innocent, by the utmoſt exertion of his 
authority. He left the unfortunate culprits to the per- 
juries of Otes and Bedloe, to the intemperate violence 
Jof a weak and even profligate chief juſtice, and the 
mg and terrors of a credulous populace. One 


Dugdale, who had ſerved the Lord Aſton in the capa- 
1 city of Steward, appeared as a new evidence when the 
d to 


Jeſuits were arraigned. Carrying the appearance of a 
man of ſenſe and ſobriety, he acquired more credit than 


uiſhes either Otes or Bedloe. But he was alſo an impoſtor, 
e per. and his teſtimony appeared afterwards to be monſtrous 
n Nas and incredible. To invalidate the evidence of Otes, 


con. the priſoners proved, by fixteen ſtudents from St. Omers, 

gil the moſt of them young men of family, that Otes was 
; ſe in that place at the very time he had ſworn he had 

right been in treaſonable conſults with the Jeſuits in England. 

. ” The teſtimony of Catholics had no weight, either with 

riſo 


the court or the jury. The witneſſes were, without 


legal doors, inſulted and beat by the mob. Within, they 

de per vere reviled and brow-beat by Scroggs. The priſoners, 

; necel· -; _ have been expected, were condemned. They 

641 % Leni d to the laſt their being guilty, They gained no 

ſhould, credit, and they died unpitied k. . 
wed The day after the condemnation of the five Teſuits, Trial of 
Aug 4 Langhorne a Roman- Catholic lawyer, was tried at the Langhorne. 
nitment. 


Old- Bailey. Otes ſwore rhat he had been privy to the 
conſultations for killing the King. Bedloe gave his 
kſiimony upon oath, that he had ſeen Langhorne re- 
plering letters concerning the plot. Both joined in 


nent en 
bens co, 
rellect PL 


ha , . * 
2 Mirming, that he had in his cuſtody the papal patents 
wa ai r the lords in the tower, together with a commiſſion 
wy bo himſelf for the office of advocate-general of the 
r 


my. The improbability of the evidence, the ſtrong 


A*. koofs produced to invalidate the teſtimony of the in- 


— 


Was # irſt of W. and My . Burnet, Kenzet, Echard. 


ſormers, 
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CH AP. formers, the arguments, the character of Langhorne | ſub 
V. his vehement proteſtations of innocence, had no weight but 
WAY with the court and the jury. Inhumanity itſelf was adde | tho 
1679. to injuſtice and prejudice. The priſoner was condemned tha 
amid the acclamations of a crowded audience, The far, 
populace almoſt tore to pieces the witneſſes of the u. wh 

happy convict, upon their approach to the court, He ed 

was reprieved for a month, to make diſcoveries, The 10% 
unfortunate man knew nothing of a plot that newer adv 

exiſted ; and he died, proteſting his innocence with hs V. 

laſt breath. | 553 | mea 

air George. The reign of deluſion was not, however, deſtined w © " 
Wakeman laſt long. The people, ſtaggered with the firm denil | fery 
acquitted. of ſo many dying men, began to reſume their natura | pol 
humanity. Their eyes were gradually opened to the truth, Tto 

and they wondered from whence their fears had come, Du 

They now called in queſtion many things, which, in hs 

the heat of their zeal, they had believed. They e. aſter 

flected on the infamous character of the informers, and 14 

they ſaw the improbability of the evidence. Their | 

minds were, at length, prepared to perceive the truth, 2 

and to judge without prejudice. In this ſtate of opinion | T 

came on the triabof Sir George Wakeman, the Queen's unde 

0 phyſician. The perjury of the witneſles appeared in wie 
ſuch ſtriking colours, that he was acquitted, + Even * 

Corker and Marſhal, two prieſts, who were tried at ff 

the ſame time, eſcaped, notwithſtanding the public "es 

averſion to their profeſſion. The chief juſtice himſelf; prout 

who had exhibited an indecent warmth againſt former 05 
priſoners, ſeemed to change with the times. He be- "i 

came a kind of counſel for the culprits. He gave 2 "ak 
favourable charge to the jury, Otes and Bedloe, with . 

their uſual inſolence, accuſed him to his face of par- wy 

tiality. They even carried their accuſation to the King, "i . 

and council, where they had been treated with ſo much 2 
attention before l. V Frag 
P.rliament Charles, unwilling to meet his parliament, diſſolved "ty 
dilolzed, it by proclamation on thé twelfth of July, On the © 10 


ſame day writs were iſſued for ſummoning another to 
aſſenble at Weſtminſter on the ſeventeenth of October. of N 
Betore the King adopted this meaſure, he conſulted his 0 
council of thirty. Their opinions were various on the 


H Vid. their Memorial. 


ſubject. 


CHARLES I. 


but be was over-ruled by Eſſex and Halifax. Eſſex, 


it BW bwough be loved the freedom of his country, thought 
b that the parliament had carried their reſolutions too 
n far, Beſides, he blamed the violence of Shafteſbury, 


who, though nominally engaged for the people, ſeem- 
| ed only anxious to gratify his own revenge againſt the 


ne | royal line, Halifax was gained by Charles to join Eſſex in 
he adviſing the ſame meaſure *, Thus ended a parliament, 
iv whoſe” violence can ſcarce be excuſed by their beſt 


meaſures. Inſtead of endeavouring to bring back the heat- 
ed minds of men to moderation, they added their own 
fervour to the prejudices of the populace. Their op- 


md poſition to the meaſures of the court, their zeal for the 
nl Proteſtant religion, their fears of the aceeſſion of the 
ut Duke of York to the crown, and, above all, their im» 
15 provement of the laws of habeas cor pus, ſtamped, ſoon 
f x: after, their meaſures ' with the reputation of patriotiſm, 
we But fince it is now known, that the principal leaders 
der in both houſes were in the pay of France, this age, 
ah at leaſt, may ceaſe to admire. ee LEN a HE 
15 | The hiſtory of Scotland, during this reign, labours * 7 
Fr” under the want of importance, which attends a nation And. 


whoſe ſovereign reſides in another country. Enthuſiaſm 
on the fide of an ignorant populace, and violence on 
the part of an imprudent government, fill the whi$e 


wo | circle of Seotiſh affairs. Fheſe, co-operating together, 
mel, produced events in the prefent year, which require a 


prior detail of fats to be underſtood. Lauderdale, 


1 who ſecretly affected preſbytery, relaxed a part of his 
wp verity againſt the Covenanters, in the year 1677. 
"with be preſumption of the conventiclers roſe in propor- 
on: ton to the indulgence of the ſtate. Prefent eaſe was 
Ling, loſt upon an unfortunate race of men, ſtill fore from 
2 former injuries. Their preachers inflamed them into 

a kind of madneſs, in field- meetings, to which their 
bed hearers came all armed. They mixed treaſon with 
* their other exhortations in their diſcourſes; and the 
ther to g party found means to revive thoſe impolitic 
ober. enties which had been juſt laid afide. In the manth 
of November 1677, the council came to a reſolution to 


lippreſs with an army of Highlanders the diſturbances 


1 Burnet, 


ſubjeck. created 


* V; 
WANYNS 
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ſubject. Shafteſbury declared againſt the diſſolution, CHAP. 


1079. 
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C 1H AP. created by the Covenanters in the weſtern colintie fac 
V. The noblemen and gentlemen of the neareſt Highland rail 
[ were ordered to aſſemble their vaſſals, in the end af thy AW bo; 
1079 following January, at Stirling. Arms, ammunitign ani 
| and ſtores, were ſent to that town; and every thi on 
was prepared, as for a campaign againſt a foreign e [que 
m F 2* 1465 07. Ls 3H inſo 
Peſcutons © The Highlanders, to the number of fix thou erh 
and joined the King's regular forces; and, on the {eco leg 
. of February 1678, marched weſtward from Stirling, thor 
and diſperſed themſelves in free quarters through Cu. an 
ingham and Kyle. The unfortunate people made ig ſeen 
reliſtance to ſo great a force. Many exceſſes wen civil 
committed. The country was, in a manner, ravae only 
without controul ; but the council at length relentng, their 
ordered the Highlanders to march back into their out T 
country. Several of the nobility of the weſtern-countis the 
repaired to London, and complained of this outayy, Andi 


Charles admitted them to an audience, in the preſence trem: 
of the Dukes of York and Monmouth, and the Fal ratio! 
of Danby. He was ſhocked at their narration, He ich cl 
ſaid, „ theſe were horrid things.” He ordered wem mean 
to commit the whole to paper. He, however, found ven 


it neceſſary to approve of the proceedings of the coun be! 

: cil; but he put a ſtop to their barbarpus ſeverity, Be- Was t 
fore the end of the year, he altered his meaſures in before 

Scotland; and had not the Popiſh plot interfered, he ard 

might have made ſome amends,” by future lenity, for nim 

| the rigour of former perſecutions +, all in 
delgns er be madneſs which infected the bulk of the Fed pt. 
che Cove - nation, with regard to the Popiſh plot, extended itſelf Hebel, 
nanters. to the Scotiſh fanatics. A diſtruſt of government, ecuted 


odium 
nature 
(emper 
offend 
heir di 


account of its apparent intentions, prevailed in England; 
but in Scotland a jealouſy of the court aroſe from sc. 
tual injuries. The lower fort, from a ſpiritual pride, 
were the natural enemies of kingly government. In- 
tolerant in their principles, they abhorred every other 


ſyſtem of faith but their own; and, in their particulat ate re 
averſion to the church of Rome, they eaſily believed hat h 
that its intereſts were abetted by a government, 9 zealous 
vizoſe rigour they had juſt cauſe to complain. 'The BMvnreler 
1 „ i deſig 

* Woodrow, Burnet, &C. T Burnet. = I 

by 10 


„ Be- 
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ſucceſs of the country-party in the Engliſh parliament C H AP. 


raiſed the ſpirits of the fanatics, and gave life to their 


251 


hopes. Some of their prineipal leaders were probably WY 


animated to inſurrection by the heads of the republican 1679. 


party in England. The conventicles became more fre- 


at and more numerous. Their preachers, with an 


inlolence ſcarce pardonable, where it is not deſpiſed, 
echorted their hearers to pay no land- tax, to deny the 


legality of acts of parliament, to oppoſe the King's au- 


thority. Every field-meeting became, in fome degree, 


an army. Men came provided with weapons, and 
ſemed ready to ſupport by force their opinions, in 
civil as well as ſpiritual affairs. They, however, acted 
only on the defenſive; till time ſhould bring to maturity 
their more extenſive deſigns M. EEE 17 


The enthuſiaſm of ſome of the party broke, at length, Murder of 


tee ſuſpenſe of the reſt. Sharpe, Archbiſhop of St. 


Andrews, had perſecuted with rigour, if not with ex- 
treme violence, the Covenanters, ever ſince the reſto- 
ration, This prelate having been deputed by the Scot- 
ih clergy, in the year 1660, to General Monk, found 


means to inſinuate himſelf into the favour of the court, 


ven before the King's departure from Breda. When 
the reſolution of eſtabliſhing Epiſcopacy in Scotland 


[was taken, he openly deſerted a party whom he had 
before betrayed. The dignity of Primate was the re- 
vid of his apoſtacy; and the fanatics added perſonal 


aimolity and enmity to the averſion which his rigours 
and impolitic zeal had raiſed, His life had been at- 
tempted, ſeveral years before this period, by one Mit- 
el, a diſtempered enthuſiaſt. Mitchel had been ex- 
cuted for that crime in 1678, by means which threw 
odium and diſhonour on Sharpe. The Archbiſhop, by 
ature artful and diſingenuous, was vindictive in his 
temper, haughty, and infufferably vain. He was more 


tended at the reproaches of the fanatics, than even at 


heir doctrines; and, in every one of his meaſures, pri- 
hate revenge ſeemed to predominate over his zeal for 


What he called the public good of religion. The moſt. 


zealous among the covenanters conſidered him as an 
unrelenting perſecutor ; and they reconciled to religion 
i deſign of removing him out of the world &. 


VE , 
didney's Leiters, &c. N Woodrow, Buraet, Pub. Int. 


On 
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CHAP. On the third of May, the primate, on his w 
V. St. Andrews, was attacked by a party of theſe ſulion bei 

WY zcaluts.: Ihe molt of his ſeryants;weere- abſent, 17 kin 


1579. daughter only accompanied him in the coach. Ha, . 


Shar pe. 


fired upon him in vain with; their carabines, they gi, Wilieo [ 
patched him with their ſ words His murder Was As Fron 
companied with eircumſtancemof the utmoſt barbariy ant 
When he -{tretched. forth his hand, for mercy to oled C 
the aſſaſſins whom he. ſeemed: to know, the | inhuny o! 
villain almoſt cut it off with a ſtroke of his ſword 0 $i 
His daughter, was wounded in ſeveral places, in ende ant. 
vouring to cover her aged father from the murder eent 
They even mangled the dead body, They at Jeng din 
left the torn, carcaſe, with eyety mark of indignity,  Wcrp! 
the highway. The errors, andteven the-crimes of hi ine 
life were forgotten in the barbarity of his death. Men aye 
were ſhocked. at'an enthuſiaſm, that gave the name df ome 
a religious action to the worſt of crimes. An univer out] 
fal joy followed the murder of Sharpe among the aþ Ing 
herents of the covenant. The pulpits thundered for iled, 
the applauſe of the aſſaſſins; and even ſome, wbo ec 
proved not of the manner of the deed, expreſſed e ga 
gladneſs at the removal of the arch- enemy of their urge 
ILgious farm N,, Alias 1:18 PI 

| Infarreaical The council, alarmed at the death of Sharpe, 1-8 
in the weſt, newed their ſeverities againſt conventicles. The troop ved 
quartered. in the weſtern counties received orders ed 
diſperſe by force all field meetings, wherever they ſhould bent 
be found. The fanatics came armed and in great num. ley e 
bers to their places of worſhip. One Hamilton, a0" » 


-a- preacher of the name of Douglas, at the head « liar 
eighty armed men, came to Rutherglen, a village th ndred 
miles from Glaſcow, and publiſhed, with great folems F 4 
nity, a declaration. They judged the twenty-ninth q \ 

May, the ' anniverſary of the reſtoration, the mel th 
proper day for their purpoſe... They made uſe of tif F ws 
bonfires kindled upon the occaſion, to burn the' 25 1 
parliament and thoſe of the council, which had eſtabliſh q " 
ed prelacy and ſuppreſſed conventicles. Graham « [10 


” . 


: , ; T.0 
Claverhouſe, famous afterwards under the title of "n 
count Dundee, attacked a conventicle on the thirty" 
of May, but he was repulſed with loſs. The fanatic 


9 Woodrow, Burnet, ＋ ub. Intel. Aulle VL, [ 
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Wed with their ſucceſs, marched to Glaſgow ; but CH AP. 
being beat back by the regular forces, they formed a 

Lind of preaching-camp at Hamilton. The alarm ſpread WY 
in an inſtant over the country. The news was carried 79 


0 London in three days. The King's troops retired 
om Glaſgow, and on the ſeventh of June they were 


by antoned in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh *. | 
* Charles, apprized of the inſurrection, diſpatched Rout at 


onmouth, then commander in chief of all his forces, Bothwell 
| * By p bridge. 

o Scotland, The Duke left London, with a few ſer- 

ants only, on the fifteenth of June; and on the nine- 


eenth, he marched at the head of the army from 


— dinburgh. © The inſurgents in the mean time were 
50 erplexed beyond meaſure. Few men of any rank had 


ined them; and the chief talent of their leaders was 
ayer. Diſcord, timidity, and confuſion prevailed, 
"me propoſed to lay their grievances before Mon- 
outh. Others thwarted that meaſure, who had no- 


6k ing themſelves to propoſe. The firſt however pre- 
1 fork led. They ſent commiſſioners to the Duke. He 
0 1 fuſed to treat till they ſhould lay down their arms. 
I thei le gave them but half an hour to determine. The 


urgents lay beyond Bothwell- bridge, which they had 
cupied with a ſtrong party. Upon the return of 
e commiſſioners their quarrels and debates were re- 
W-ved. Monmouth in the mean time advanced. He 
reed the paſſage of the bridge. A rout, rather than 
heht enſued. The fanatics poſſeſſed no conduct. 
hey exhibited no valour. Their enthuſiaſm forſook 
em when peril came; and though they talked with 
liarity of Heaven, they were afraid to die. Seven 
ndred were killed, twelve hundred taken. Scarce 
e s the King's forces were either killed or wound- 


Monmouth, by nature mild, and an enemy to cruelty, olemeney of 
ed his victory with humanity and moderation. He Monmouth. 


be 2080 mitted not Tus troops. to ravage the country, nor to 
eſtab" the habitations of the' inſurgents, Such of the 
raham 9 Wer ſort as promiſed good behaviour, were difmiſied 
e of VAR! puniſhment. Some of the ſpiritual leaders of 
thirty-f0 e rebels were carried to Edinburgh, and afterwards 


cuted, The moderation of Monmouth ought not, 


 Foodrow, Burnet, &c. bid. Gazette. 
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CHAP. 


5 


* He endeavoured to become popular in Scotla „ the 
1679. 


* 


Affairs of 


late farm. He made a new contract. He improred 


Ireland, 


plot from England threw the [riſh into a general cok 


couraged his ambition 5, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
however, to be aſcribed to his generous diſpoſition, 
He abetted the opinions of the oppoſition in England. 


affairs of which he was then deſtined to guide . 
He however overacted his part, and raifed the je. 
louſy of the King. Charles was informed, that the 
Duke had behaved himſelf toward the Scotiſh fam. 
tics as if he intended rather to place himſelf at ther 
head than to repell their progreſs ; and that he yy 
more inclined to court their friendſhip than to punif 
their rebellion. Having quaſhed the inſurrection in 
the ſpace of a few days, Monmouth took leave 
the council on the fixth of July, and returned to Lo- 
don. He was received by the King with every mat 
of affection, and complimented with the title of Hg. 
neſs, an honour which flattered his pride and en. 


While England was haraſſed with a Popiſh pl, 
and Scotland diſturbed with inſurrections, an unuſul 
tranquillity prevailed in Ireland. His country derived 
this happineſs from the prudent conduct of its chit 
2 the Duke of Ormonde. That noble pe- 
on having been declared Lord- lieutenant in the fun- 
mer of 1667, received the ſword of ftate from hi 
predeceſſor, the Earl of Eſſex, on the ſeventeenth af 
Auguſt. He applied himſelf immediately to the u. 
rangement of the revenue. He enquired minutely i 
all its branches. He examined into the terms of the 


the finances to three hundred thouſand pounds 2 yet 
With this ſum he maintained an army of ten thouſand 
men; he equipped ſome frigates to guard the coal; 
he kept the forts of the kingdom in good repair. 4 
ſurplus of forty-four thouſand pounds a year wi dt 
lowed for the ſupport of Tangier. In 4 year 1618 = 
it was thought neceſſary to call a parliament, for f. ch 
ing a freſh duty upon exciſeable liquors, and to conn”s'" : 
firm by an act the decrees of the court of claims" ane, 

But when Ormonde had made ſome improvement 4 be | 
and was meditating more, intelligence of the Popul A 


ſternation. The council met for the ſecurity of il 


* James II. 5 James II. 1679. T Carte, E 


CHARLES II. 
kingdom. All officers were ordered to their reſpective CH AP, 


| dations. A proclamation. was iſſued for diſarming the 


| Papiſts. T 


g prepare the militia for the field. Notwithſtanding all 
a- at precautions, the Duke eſcaped not from cenſure. 
the His life was threatened in Ireland. The enemies of 


his principles accuſed him in England. The Earl of 
Shafteſbury recommended the conſideration of Ireland 
to the lords. He repreſented the unguarded ſtate of 
Dublin. He threw reflections on Ormonde. He boaſt- 
ed in public, that he himſelf was poſſeſſed of proofs of 
nn lriſh plot. While the Duke was preparing to come 


* to London, to vindicate himſelf from theſe aſperſions, 
"of the parliament was diſſolyped. Charles, ſatisfied with 
le. his conduct, reſolved to continue him in the govern- 


ment, The diſcontents in England rendered it an 
object of the laſt importance to retain Ireland in faith- 
ful hands T7. | 5 | 
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WF 


he commiſſioners of array were ordered to.... 
1679. 


| 
by The diſſolution of his ſecond parliament raiſed the State of 
.rrel bopes of the friends of Charles, and. depreſſed. the 
chief minds of his enemies. In the temporary calm which 
be bcceeded this event, the nation began manifeſtly to di- 
on. ide itſelf into thoſe two parties whoſe concuſſion had 


n nome years before, laid the conſtitution in ruins. The 
.nth of zeal of the moſt violent an both fides raſe gradually 
the uno perſonal reſentment, enmity, and political fury. 
ely ie The diſpaſſionate and peaceable part of mankind fore- 
of the nothing but confuſion, diſtreſs and public miſery 
proved en the preſent diſſentions. No ſtrangers to the anar- 
: ye. hy which had ſucceeded, in. a late period, to the 
nouſand Iubverhion of monarchy, they adhered to the crown in 
e coal weir opinions. The body of the people, who had. 
ait. been inflamed by the Popiſh plot, were now becom- 
was Dig more cool. The artful conduct of Charles had 


r 16/0 revented his being involved in the public jealouſy 


for Erich was Kindled againſt his brother. He had fallen 
to can n a ſtream which it was in vain to oppoſe; and 


_ be impreſſed with their fears. His open, eaſy, and 
ie Pop emmadating diſpoſition was calculated to keep the 
eral co od opinion which his policy had acquired. 


T Carte's Ormonde. 


tained the affections of the populace, by pretending 


* 4 
See 
_ —_ " ä 
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V. 


WY venemence with which they proſecuted the Poyi 
1679. plot had degenerated from zeal into paſſion. They 


» 


and of 


CHAP. 


ers abetted other religious principles more than thoſe 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Many who diſliked the meaſures of the court were 
offended at the violence of the popular leaders, The 


feemed in foe inſtances more eager to puniſh the 2. 
cuſed than to aſcertain their guilt. The diſcerning he. 
gan to ſuſpect, that they carried forward their own 
private deſigns under the ſpecious veil of public good. 
The attempt to exclude the Duke of York from the 
throne was received with a degree of jealouſy, by fee. | 
ral who feared his principles and deteſted his bipoty, 
To break the line of ſucceſſion was eſteemed a preat 
ſtep toward the abolition of monarchy. The beneſt 
of making the Prince himſelf derive his tight, as vel 
as his authority, from the laws, was neither underſtod 
nor ſeen. Men formed their judgment of the future 
from the events of paſt times. Diſputed claims to the 
throne had involved their fathers in all the miſeries of 
a long civil war, and they were afraid to entailthe 
like misfortunes upon their poſterity. 
Though theſe opinions were as yet only cheriſh 
in fecret, they eſcaped not the penetrating eye of the 
King. He endeavoured to encourage them by hi 
moderation, and at the ſame time with an appearance 
of ſpirit, Though indolent by nature, and in a great 
meaſure deſtitute of ambition, he was reſolved notto 
facrifice what HE deemed to be the rights of the 
crown, to a precarious offer of preſent eaſe, He found, 
that in proportion to the growth of violence on the ide 
of his opponents, the number of his friends increaſed- 
The Cavaliers were ready, from their principles, o 
give him a ſupport to which he had no title from 
former gratitude. The commons, by an injudicio 
attack on the biſhops, threw in a great degree the . 
tabliſhed clergy in the ſcale of the crown. The fu. 
teſtant ſectaries had entered with vehemence into i 
the views of the popular party Some of their lead 


of the church of England. The hierarchy remem; 
cd their misfortunes in paſt times; and they were afraid 
of the future. They had formerly fallen with mon 
chy, and, without its ſupport, they now deſpaited u 
be able to ſtand, They dreaded the abolition of ple. 


lacy, ſhou!d the King be obliged to yield to ods 


"*THAKLES it. 


apprehenſions, and gained their favour. This power- 
ful acquiſition of ſtrength contributed greatly to the 
victory which he ſoon after gained. 


| gotty, of the Duke of York, they had taken advantage 
of the preſent current againſt Popery to exclude him 
from the ſucceſſion. They foreſaw that no limitations 


reit impoſed by a predeceſſor would be ſufficient to defeat 
eneft the influence which the lineal heir ſhould acquire upon 
well his aſcending the throne. They feared every thing 


to themſelves from the Duke's reſentment. The ſtern 
obſtinacy of his character raiſed their terrors for their 
country, They had advanced too far not to go far» 
| ther ſtill, They were determined to proceed in an 
avowed and vigorous oppaſition, They even hoped to 
gain the royaliſts to their opinion, through their zeal 


* | againſt Popery. They expected at length to obtain, 
5 1 from the indolence of the King, his conſent to a tem- 
do porary breach on the ſucceſſion, Beſides, the expedi- 


| the meaſure was well timed. A Prince who ſhould 
owe his crown to the ſuffrages of the people would 


* be naturally more careful not to encroach on their 
N e beedom, than one who derived his whole right from 
oY : his anceſtors. | 
any” 


Many who were ſenſible of the juſtneſs of this po- 


their religion and liberties, ſhould the- crown deſcend 


mY to the Duke of York. They could farm no expecta- 
* tons, that either that Prince, or a great part of the 
f (a. ton would tamely ſubmit to his total excluſion.— 
y boſe Their only hopes reſted upon the event of the King's 
ember lurviving the Duke, But theſe hopes ſeemed to — 
realm upon the former's falling ſuddenly ill. In the end of 


auguſt, Charles was ſeized with ſevere fits of a tertian 
I A general conſternation ſpread inſtantly through 
de kingdom. The anxiety of the people for his reco: 
Ky role in proportion to their fears for themſelves. 

F 


ency of the thing appeared to them as obvious, as that 


lence of his opponents. Charles wrought upon their CHAP. 


But though ſeveral of the popular party turned their political 


5 hole deſigns againſt monarchy, the views of others who opinions. 
W Snus ag 

om joined them were only extended to public freedom. Afraid - 

ood, of the political principles, as well as the religious bi- 


ſtion, were wayering in their opinions, and perplex- The kin 
ed with doubts, They ſaw no certainty of ſafety to falls ſick. 
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278 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, | 
CH AP. All the horrors of a civil war came at once on they | at 
V. minds. The enemies of the Duke of Vork were ſup He 
WY poſed to be ready to proceed to extremities, for thei hin 
1679. own ſafety. The friends of monarchy were determin. dia 
ed to preſerve the ſucceffion to the crown in the ripht Mc 
line. The iſſue of the conteſt muſt have proved fa Kit 
to the nation. Should the firſt prevail, the return of mal 
confuſion and anarchy was juſtly feared ; and defpotiſm of! 
_ have been the conſequence of the ſucceſs of the FOE 
latter. [IN 
The Duke The Duke of York, who had reſided during th vel) 
en as rec ſummer at Bruſſels, received letters from the Earl g Was 
'_  Feverſham and others, that the King was in danger con 
Effex, Halifax, and Sunderland were then at the head | Was 
of affairs. Their averſion to the Ear] of Shafteſbuy the 

had induced them to favour the Duke. Sundetlan( \ 
wrote to him privately to haſten his return. He 20 deer 
cordingly left Bruſſels on the eighth of September, ac- deo 
companied by the Earl of Peterborrow and by Chur dert 

chill. He paſſed in a French ſhallop from Calais th and 
Dover. He rode poſt with Churchill to London, vit. WW _ 
out being known; lodged privately for the night at di ef 
Allen Apſley's, in St. James's Square, and next mon- ths 

ing arriyed at Windſor, before the King awaked, He 7 

found his brother almoſt reftored to health, by the uſe « ü 

of Jeſuits bark. Charles received him with even K 

mark of affection. He however told him, that neither 9 5 

the ſituation of his affairs, nor the inclinations of the * 

miniſtry, rendered it proper for him to remain in Eng * 

land. To gratify the Duke for this ſeeming ſeverity, lade 

and to remove his ſuſpicions concerning Monmouth, 0 | 

the King diſmiſſed the latter from all his employments Th. 

and commanded him to retire beyond ſea l 2 ow 
_— The behaviour of Monmouth during the King? ami 
illneſs was, however, the chief cauſe of his diſgrace CD 
Inſtead of expreſſing concern for his danger, he mol. imo, 

edly followed ſchemes to mount his throne, A dope il ' 

to the arts of Shafteſbury, and beyond meaſure amt. ie 

tious, through exceſs of vanity, he hoped to gain, by | " 

the favour of the people, what he had deſpaired 0 RoW 

obtain through the affection of his father. Charles w # 15 

more offended at his want of gratitude to himſelf, that Co 

V James II. 2659. * Ibid, 


ut 


CHARLES II. 2 


| at his attachment to thoſe who oppoſed his meaſures. C H A P- 
He commanded Monmouth into his preſence. He ſtript V. 
him of the office of general. He ordered him imme 
diately to depart the kingdom, and wait his pleaſure. 1679. 
Monmouth heard theſe orders with heat. He told the 
King, that as he was not thought worthy of com- 
manding the army, he would no longer remain captain 
of the guards. He, however, came next morning with 
more ſubmiſſion, He declared himſelf ready to obey 
in every thing the King; and he actually ſet out that 
| very evening * from London. The affection of Charles 
was conſpicuous in the midſt of this ſeverity. In a 
conference with Monmouth before his departure, it 
| was reſolved that the Nuke of York ſhould alſo quit 
| the kingdom without delay 2. ; | 
When the Duke of York was preparing to depart, The Duke 
Secretary Coventry propoſed that he ſhould retire to of York re- 
Scotland, rather than beyond ſea. 'T he King and Sun- * 
derland agreed to the meaſure ; Eſſex readily aſſented, 
and Halifax yielded, after ſome heſitation. This re- 
| ſolution, however, eſcaped not the penetrating eyes of 
dhafteſbury, and the other leaders of the country-party. 
They were alarmed at a circumſtance which ſeemed 
calculated to throw the weight of the Scotiſh nation 
in the ſcale of their greateſt foo. The Duke took 
leave of his brother on the twenty-fifth of September, 
and, by the way of Holland, Joined his family at Bruſ- 
es. He wrote, according to a prior concert, from 
that place, on his arrival, to aſk the King's leave to 
retire to Scotland; and to carry the Ladies Anne and 
Iabella, who had been lately permitted to viſit the 
Ducheſs, to ſee their fiſter the Princeſs of Orange. — 
The yachts were ſent to bring him from Holland. 
dome frigates were ordered to carry himſelf and his 
family to Scotland. Upon his arrival in the Downs, 
be returned to London. The ſeaſon of the year was 
improper for a voyage by ſea. Ihe Ducheſs was fo 
il that ſhe vomited blood. His two daughters were 
ndiſpoſed. A week after his arrival at London, he 
began his journey northward. The crowds that at- 
tended his departure mortified his enemies and flatter- 
. his own hopes A. The fate of Monmouth was dif- 
deut. When he was deſerted by the King, he was 


james II. 1679. 7 Ibid, James II. North. 
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280 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


CHAP. forſaken by his friends. Lord Brandon only, of al 
V. thoſe who paid their court to him when in favoy, 
V washis companion in diſgrace ®. 
W h „ The day after the Duke of Vork's n for 
return. Scotland, Monmouth made his public appearance i 
London. Though he ſeemed to have been deſert 
in his diſgrace, his return was announced with puble 
demonſtrations of joy. He ſent to Charles; but th 
affection of that Prince, had given way to his Pride 
He declared that he would not admit him into his Pre 
ſence, and he adhered to that reſolution. He con, 
manded him inſtantly to depart. Monmouth's fol 
was the cauſe of this ſeverity. When he made *. 
rit of yielding to the King's pleaſure in quitting ie 
kingdom, he continued his correſpondence with the 
country-party. He held a private meeting it 
Montague, and other diſaffected perſons, on the 
evening of his departure. His very words were cat 
ried to the King. He informed his friends, that th 
cauſe of his diſgrace was his adviſing Charles to male 
up matters with parliament ; and, above all, his be- 
ing firm to the Proteſtant religion, the doQrines o 
which, he affirmed, were by no means favoured by 
the King. Many of his friends, ſeveral of the nobi 
lity, even the Ducheſs of Monmouth, ſolicited the 
King in his favour in vain. He peremptorily ordered 
bins to be gone. Rouſed from his natural indolence 
by the violence of oppoſition, Charles began to 4. 
ſume that firmneſs, which ſoon after levelled all the 
deſigns of his enemies ©, 
Refared ag. Monmouth, as his laſt reſource, ſent a letter to the 
mittance to King by the Lord Fauconberg. It was returned ut- 
the King, opened, He was ſtript that inſtant of all his emploſ. 
: ments. The Duke of Albemarle was made captall 
of the guards, The Earl of Mulgrave was appointed 
overnor of Hull, and lord-lieutenant of the Hal- 
riding of the county of York. Shrewſbury us 
placed in the lieutenancy of Staffordſhire. - The 
fice of maſter of the horſe was taken from Mor Ne 
mouth, but not given away. Armſtrong, who h 


® James II. 1679. © James II. 7 


x | CHARLES: n. 


" been aſſiduous in all his ſchemes, was deprived of his 
vou, commiſſion; but a thouſand pounds, which he had 


paid for it, were refunded. His implicit ſubmiſſion to 
all the propoſals of Shafteſbury brought upon Mon- 


ref 
i mouth this freſh diſgrace. He returned at his deſire. 


281 
CHAP. 
3 
WAYS 

1679. 


nce | ne 
lod He liſtened to a new ſcheme for proving the marriage 
public of his mother with the King. Shafteſbury amuſed 


him with ſuch tales, to favour his own deſigns. Hav- 
ing been turned out of the office of preſident of the 


ut the 
Price 


15 Pres | 
# old and ſettled reſentment. He was diſappointed in 


council, he added his rage for a recent injury to his 


Com · 

s foly be meeting of parliament, which the King, againſt 
2 me the advice of the council, had prorogued for three 
ng the months, with an inſinuation that it ſhould not meet in 
th the leſs than a year. Theſe meaſures the popular party 


_ vih WW acribed to the influence of the Duke of Vork; and 
n the reſentment, as well as policy, induced them to exalt 
{> cal. his rival . 75 | | 
lat the During the conteſt in the mind of the King, be- 
male tween his affection for a ſon whom he loved, and a 
his be- brother whoſe rights he revered, the nation conſider- 
ines of ed the two Dukes as the only rivals for the throne. 


red bj 


> nobi extended his views, with undeviating perſeverance and 


Secret de- 
ſigns of the 
Prince of 
Orange, 


There was, however, another Prince, who had long 


ed the attention, to the ſame ſplendid object. Though the 
rdered excluſioniſts, to ſoften the oppoſition of the King to 
lolence their ſchemes, flattered Monmouth, they held ſecret 
to 4. connections with the Prince of Orange. Sir William 


all the Temple encouraged: his expeQations E. Sidney pro— 


poled to manage his negotiations in England T. They 


His engage- 


to the RW allured him, that ſhould the King, by any means, be 
ed un. brown into the hands of parliament, there was a 
mplo. probability of his being forced to reſign the crown ©, 
captain de Prince, bouyed up by theſe aſſurances, and plac- 
pointed ing great confidence in his own ſecret intrigues in 
e Fal- England, hoped that the parliament would invite him 
ry ue the vacant throne; and he was reſolved to obey 
he o. their call k. e | 
Mor- When the Prince was in this diſpoſition of mind 
ho had the Duke of Monmouth arrived at the Hague, He ments ich 


been Joy I. 1679. 2 E D'Avaux, 1679. Ibid. 


Was 


Monmouth. 
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Wh CH AP. was very coldly received in public by the Prince and rot 
1 V. Princeſs of Orange 1. He, however, obtained a pf. im 
wall vate conference with the former, and had the addrek of | 
TH 1679. to reconcile him, in appearance, to his views, He 00 
—— 4 informed the Prince, that the King had ſent him fron mer 
„ England, not from any diſlike to his conduct, but ty diſn 
. form a pretence for removing the Duke of Yak No 
11648 from the kingdom. He aſſured him, that he nem ne 
TER had ſet up any pretenſions to the crown; and thy out 
way his only object was the ſafety of his own perſon, u] cer 
1.58 the intereſts of the Proteſtant religion. The Prine 1 
4 told him, that unleſs he relinquiſhed all ſchemes of pub 
N ambition, and every deſign on the throne, he himſeſ prof 
L008 muſt not only not be his friend, but oppoſe him with of p 
„ all his influence and power. Monmouth agreed to the nels 
1.3 propoſals of the Prince with the moſt ſolemn promiſe lony 
*F Il and aſſurances ; and they entered into mutual engage bad 
1 ments to aid one another in their reſpective ſchemes", N port. 
Wh. Such were the beginnings of a connection which a traue 
; — 1 terwards actually brought Monmouth to the block up | 
1 1 a and paved the way to the throne for the Prince ol MW Beal 
1 Orange. ; . e eee 
1 The Ring:. Though the Duke of York laid it down as a mam Wai. 
13 firmacſs. in his politics, never to gain an avowed enemy, theres WM of ei 
19 no reaſon to aſcribe to his councils the new and more I gair 
| 4:1 ſpirited conduct of Charles. Pliant in his charadter, His t 
1. and immoderately fond of eaſe, he had, during ber for ! 
1 twenty years of his reign, changed his meaſures N credi 
x his ſervants, when the ppinions of the nation ſeem MW barb 
148 to change. He had hitherto derived nothing but mi-: nidy 
18 fortune from this accommodating principle. i able 
3 marked his councils with an appearance of unſtead WW pre 
7.8 neſs, in the eyes of the people. He encouraged fon: N vernr 
| i it of his enemies, by his ſuppoſed timidity of mind. Wi eſs 
1:4 The Earl of Shafteſbury had, at two different times Peter 
1.1 when in the higheſt offices of the ſtate, herded York 
1 thoſe who oppoſed the meaſures which he him! Th 
+ ought to guide. The conduct of that lord, upon ie WiFzriif 
| firſt diſgrace of Monmouth, convinced Charles, that de fo, 
no benefit could reſult from his continuance in office. ed by 
He knew that both he and his party hoped every ti"; Brent « 


" D'Avaux, 1679. bid. from 
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from parliament. He, therefore, aſſumed at once that C HAP. 


6rmneſs of conduct which he followed during the reſt | V. 
of his reign. He told his council, on the fitteenth of Od 


L 


and 
Pris 
Ireh 


He ogober, that he was reſolved to prorogue his parlia- 1079. 
rom ment for a whole year ; and, that very evening, he 

it 6 WW :iſſed Shafteſbury from the office of preſident. 

(ork No meaſure, in his ſituation, could be more prudent. 

ever Ine faw a party riſing gradually in his favour through- 

that out the nation; and he ſecured their attachment, by 


; and 


rince 


ſewing that he himſelf could be firm. 


es of WW public credulity, had rendered the office of informer . 
mel profitable, and in ſome degree, honourable, in the eyes 
with of profligate men. One Dangerfield, whoſe wicked- 
0 tht neſs had juſt reached the border of every capital te- 


miſe lony, now aſpired to the prize which Otes and Bedloe 


gages had obtained. This infamous perſon had been tranſ- 
nes", ported for larceny, pilloried for perjury, fined for 
ch al frauds, and outlawed for flying from juſtice. To ſum 
block, up his character, he had been the boſom- friend of 


nee a Bedloe, and his companion upon the high-way. When 
Che could not obtain the money of others, he paſſed 
fiditious coin of his own. He was, in ſhort, guilty 
of every baſe enormity z and as hardened by habit 


againſt puniſhment, as he was inſenſible of ſhame, 


naxim 
here is 
more 


racer, His total want of veracity was his moſt harmleſs vice; 
g neat for his exceſſive impudence and folly deprived of all 
es and credit his lies. Being handſome in his perſon, he was 
ſeemed BW bardoured by one Mrs. Cellier, a Roman-Catholic 
it „ midwife ; a woman of vivacity, and of an ungovern- 

e 


able paſſion for men. Having formed the outlines of 


ſtead» a pretended plot by the Preſbyterians againſt the go- 


d ſome i vernment, he was introduced by Cellier to the coun- 

mind tels of Powis, who, by the means of the Farl of 

times Bi Peterborrow, procured for him acceſs to the Duke of 

ed wit Bi York, and then to the King +. IP 

himſef The improbability of Dangerfield's tale, his clumſy be Mesl- 


n the 
87 that 
1 office , 


ry thing 


tifice of concealing ill-forged papers, in order to tub plot. 
be found, his profligate character, and his being ſeiz- 
ed by an officer of juſtice for counterfeiting the cur- 
nt coin, threw a total diſcredit on his information. 


* E Ralph, Burnet. 


No 


The encouragement given by parliament, and the Dangerfield, 


* 


Remarkable 


a POPC. 
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CHAP. No warrant could legally be iſſued on his evidence 
V. He was left to the law, and confined to Newgate, 
Io extricate himſelf from his perilous ſituation, þ, 
1079. became the author of a new Popiſh plot, as ſuiting 
beſt with the prejudices and credulity of the people 
He wrote a circumſtantial narrative of his bein 


tempted by the Earl of Caſtlemaine, the Lady Poui, 


and ſome other Catholics, to aſſaſſinate the King, an 
to murder the Earl of Shafteſbury. He even accuſe 
Mrs. Cellier, his patroneſs and boſom-friend ; and, 
from the place where ſome papers were found in he 
lodgings, this fiftitious conſpiracy was denominated 
Meal-tub Plot. This change in Dangerfield's ey. 
dence was abetted by Shafteſbury, and it alarmed, in 
ſome degree, the timid and credulous part of the u. 
tion. Charles, however, taught by the bad cone. 
quences of the former plot, reſolved to nip this in the 
bud. He took advantage of the legal invalidity of 
Dangerfield's evidence, as a perſon that had been pil 
loried. All inquiry was ſtopt ; and this plot vaniſhed, 
together with the fears of the nation L. 
The popular party, during the interval of parli- 
burning of ment, endeavoured to continue the ferment among 
the people till the next ſeſſion. Shafteſbury, with al 
his fertile invention, laboured to accompliſh a point ſo 
neceſſary to his deſigns. At the head of a ſociety 
deſperate and profligate perſons, called the Green- 
ribbon Club, he projected a public ſhew, to imprels 
the minds of the populace with horror and fear for 
the Popiſh plot. On the ſeventeenth of November, 
the anniverſary of Queen Elizabeth's coronation-day, 
it had been uſual in the city of London to burn! 
pope, with his inſeparable companion the devil. Thi 
ceremony was performed in the preſent year with ul. 
common ſolemnity and expence. In the front of along 
proceſſion, the principal figure was a dead body cal. 
ried on horſe-back before a Jeſuit, repreſenting that 
of Godfrey, as he was ſuppoſed to be conveyed by 
the aſſaſſins to Primroſe-hill. Before the body walked 
a bellman, crying out with a lopd but melanchol 
voice, Remember Juſtice Godfrey.“ In a val. 


un Burnet, Ralph, James II. lc. bonkire 
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CHARLES 1. 
which had cloſed the proceſſion, was burnt, amid the 


with magnificent fire-works, and other demonſtra- 
tions of joy N. 


Wis, and the Green-ribbon Club. Sober men, who love 

and their country, were perſuaded that it could not be 
uſed E f:rved by ſuch paltry means. Though they enter- 

and, WWW ::incd ſome apprehenſions of the preſent government, 

| be they were averſe from exchanging it for the anarchy 
ated of a mob. They perceived that reſentment, more 


than the love of public liberty, actuated the moſt ve- 


0 i hement of the public leaders. Their violence threw 
© m z total diſcredit on their profeſſions. Indignation 
- zgainſt their conduct attached many to the crown; 
n the 


and, fortunately for Charles, ſeveral perſons, who 
liked not his meaſures, thought it their own intereſt 
to ſupport his authority. Shafteſbury, however, was 
not diſcouraged, He held a ſecret correſpondence 
with the Prince of Orange, whom he flattered with the 


ty of 
n pil 


ſhed 


arlits hopes of an almoſt immediate poſſeſſion of the throne. 
mong In concert with that able, intriguing, and ambitious | 
th - Prince, he formed a project, in conjunction with nine 
Int 0 


other peers, to petition ? the King to permit the 


ny of parliament, which had been prorogued to the twenty- 
[eel ſixth of January, to fit at the time appointed. The 
5 ſcheme was to throw Charles into the hands of par- 
ar for 


mber, 


For Thus far the views of the Prince and of Shafteſbury 
-a), 


were one. But while the firſt wiſhed to transfer the 


urn 4 crown to his own head, the latter looked forward to a 
This tepublic, in which he himſelf might exerciſe an un- 
th un limited authority, under the ſpecious name of public 
a1o06 i teedom. Petitions of the ſame import with that of 
a, bbafteſbury and his aſſociates were encouraged 
g that Witropghout the kingdom. Some were prepared, and 
ad thers preſented. Charles affected to receive them 


Wh a mixture of indignation and contempt. He 


ncholf publiſhed a proclamation againſt theſe tumultuous, 


4 vall 


Vid. an Account, &. © D'Avaux, 1679. 


and, 


onfir 


yonfire within Temple-Bar, the figure of the Pope, C HA P- 
ccclamations of the populace; and the night cloſed WWW 


But the impreſſion made upon an ignorant populace Intrigues of 


; . . the Prince 
by this ſight, was not worth its expence to org of Oren. 


lament; and eventually to deprive him of his throne. 
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CHAP. and, as he called them, unlawful proceedings. p, 


Vu 


1679. 


A ſuch petitions as were formed in that city, and to Dus 
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commanded the lord-mayor of London to ſupprei 


niſh as vagrants the perſons who went about to ſolice 
ſubſcriptions 7. The Prince of Orange was ng, 
however, cf a diſpoſition to be terrified from hj 


ſchemes by partial diſappointments. He continued u B 
make a tool of Monmouth and his party &. He yy into 
at the bottom of all the diſturbances in England" WW fuſp 
while he affeQed to be on the beſt terms with th freec 
King. To proſecute with more advantage hi WM per 
ſchemes, he propoſed to Charles to come to England, of t 
under a pretence of mediating between that Pring by a 
and the popular party. The King, perhaps ſuſped. been 
ing his deſigns, thanked him without accepting hy WM ror t 
offer 3. % % 09553 to re 
Efexrefigns Some reſignations in the principal departments of h 
the ſtate had encouraged the popular party in thei his r 
meaſures to haraſs the crown. The Earl of Efer, WW: me 
under pretence of the Duke of York's breach of and 
promiſe to follow his advice, quitted the office of WW Petit 
firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, on the nineteen WM great 
of November. The Earl of Halifax, feigning indi: WWcomn 
poſition, retired from the council; and Sir Willan nage. 
Temple, though he had entered into the views of the rem 
Prince of Orange, bad long preferred the que nent 
pleaſures of the country to the tumult and hurry d colan 
public affairs. The new council, from whom the n; broug 
tion had expected ſo much, had been for ſame tine cello 
virtually diſſolved. Charles took his moſt importat N diſple 
reſolutions without aſking their advice, or he confin0 WW Th 
his communications to two or three of their number, WW 2ppoi 
The factions which prevailed in the nation had ſublils 8Wreſolu 
ed in the council. Shafteſbury, followed by Mo- know 
mouth, avowedly abetted the popular cauſe. Eller, to gi. 
Halifax, and Sunderland, adhered to the intereſts of them, 
the crown. The places of the two firſt were ſupp iſclare 
ed, in the confidence of the King, by men of bet lWneet;, 
parts, though not of ſuch ſplendid. name. Lawrence plutie 
Hyde, the ſecond fon of the famous Earl of Claret Wi which 
P James II. Proclamation, & e. SD'Avaux, 1679 J 


N Abd. © Ibid, T Ibid. 


\ 
4 Ja 


amber. 
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ö betteſ 
wrence 


Clarer- 


1679 


don; 
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Jon, became, by the reſignation of Eſſex, firſt in C H A P. 


the commiſſion for executing the office of lord trea= V. 


ſurer; and Sidney Godolphin, though not admitted WWW 


; member of the council till the fourth of the follow- 1679. 
ing February, had been, ſince the fall of Danby, a 
principal adviſer in the ſecret affairs of ſtate V. 

But though Eſſex reſigned his office, he entered not but joins not 
into the violent meaſures of the popular party. He the oppofi- 
ſuſpected the patriotiſm of Shafteſbury. He loved 2 885 
freedom, but deteſted confuſion. Beſides, the intem- 
rerate rage of Shafteſbury had fixed on Eſſex a part 


[of the blame of diſappointing the bill of excluſion, 


by a prorogation. His threats upon that head had 
been conveyed to Eſſex; and ſome aſcribe to his ter- 
ror the advice which he gave to the King, when ſick, 
to recall the Duke of York. To avoid the ſuſpicion 
of his joining with Shafteſbury, he continued, after 
his reſignation as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, 
a member of the council &; but he ſeldom attended, 
and he never was truſted with the ſecret of affairs. 
Petitions were, in the mean time, promoted with 
great aſſiduity and eagerneſs. The majority of the 
common-council of London were gained by the ma- 
nagement of the popular party. They preſented a 
remonſtrance in - favour of the meeting of parlia- 
ment , Charles received them with the utmoſt 
coldneſs. He reprimanded ſeverely the perſons who 
brought the remonſtrance. He commanded his chan» 
cellor to anſwer it in terms expreſſive of his higheſt 
diſpleaſure. | | ls 3 

Though the twenty-ſixth of January was the day Parliament 
appointed for the meeting of parliament, the King's prorogued: 
relolution to prevent their ſitting was univerſally 
known, He, however, thought proper, in perſon, 


1680. 


. 


% give the reaſons of his conduct. He informed 


them, in a ipeech from the throne, that he had de- 
Clared in council his intention of putting off their 
meeting to a time fo remote as November. 'This re- 
olution, he told them, was formed. on grounds, 
uch were as yet by no means removed, with regard 


James II. X Public Intell. Nov. 17, 1679. 
Jan. 13, 1680. 


to 


Pd 


. 18 


; © Ra 
* — 
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CHAP. to the internal ſtate of the kingdom. But, as a pr. 
V. rogation ſo long might diſcourage his allies, alreaq 
I threatened with danger, he acquainted them, thy, 
1680. for that SINGLE. reaſon, he thought fit to appoint; 
day for their meeting in April. He adviſed then, 
however, not to flatter themſelves with the hopes 
ſitting, while the nation is inflamed with diſtraQio,| 
and jealouſies by the arts of profligate and deſigning 
men. I am reſolved,” he ſaid, .* that after you 
day of meeting in April, there SHALL be a prorogy 
tion, unleſs the condition of our allies ſhould require 
our immediate aſſiſtance.” Having finiſhed this de. 
| termined ſpeech, he commanded the chancellor tg 
prorogue the parliament to the fifteenth of April a. 

Some mem- The firmneſs exhibited by the King encouraged the 
bers of the court-party, and exaſperated thoſe who oppoſed the 
=. re crown. Some members of the council of thirty, 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves for the bill of en. 
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* 


cluſion, perceiving the fixed determination of Charls Hinflue 
to ſupport his brother, - aſked permiſſion to reſign, f a 
Theſe were the Lord. Ruſſel, Sir Henry Capel, nerv. 
Mr. Powle. The King, contrary to his uſual good: oon! 


humour, granted their requeſt with. peeviſhnels and 
a ſymptoms of contempt. He ſeemed henceforward to 
N | have changed, in ſome degree, his character. Soured! 
by oppoſition, and rouſed, by the preſſure of danger, 

from his indolence, he became ſullen and untraQable, 

The facility of his temper was ſucceeded by obſti-} 

nacy ; and a line of reſolution paſſed through all hi 

conduct, in a degree that ſurpriſed thoſe who affeded 

to know him the beſt. But his appetite for ple 

ſure, which rendered him formerly averſe to trouble, 

had diminiſhed with the increaſe of his years. His 
judgment roſe as his paſſions declined. Experience 

had taught him, that conceſſions produced nothing 

but new demands. Things were driven too far to be 

mended by expedients ; and he was therefore reſolved 

to bring the matter to a deciſion, by meeting the ene 

my half way. | Eight ng; UN 
Secret in= This firmneſs deprived the popular party, and evil 
trigues of the Prince of Orange, of almoſt every hope of ruil* 


the Prince . 
of Orange. Nr | Wa | Ibis 
2 Journals of the lords, Jan. 26, 1680. mW | N 

| | 


4 


N, CHARLES I. 


ea Prince, ever eager and perſevering in his ſchemes for a 
that, mounting the throne, expected, Per e his 
im van of knowing the ſtate of parties in England, an 1680. 
bem, WY infurreQtion, which he was determined to ſupport “. 

es of He, in the mean time, urged the popular party to 


offer petitions, to rouſe, by the buſtle and confuſion 
of oppoſition, the terrors of the people for them- 
cles, and their indignation againſt the King. But 
when he pretended to rely entirely on the leaders of 


Dom ö 
nung 


your 


_ the faction without, he extended, with much addreſs, 
s de» bis intrigues to the members of the cabinet. He 
or 19 gained Godolphin and Hyde to his views s. He pro- 


cured the influence of the Earl of Sunderland to his 
ntereſt with ſtill greater facility. The Duke of 


il 2 8 


ed the 


ed the York himſelf ſeemed to favour, either through inad- 
hirty; ertence or ignorance of his ſecret deſigns, the ambi- 
of eon of the Prince of Orange S. He promoted his 
harks WWnfluence with the King. He was even at the bottom 
reſign, WW! 2 new Proteſtant league, from which his nephew 
l, at erved every advantage to his ſchemes and reputa- 
| good: on b. SE | | | 


eſs and 


vard w or mounting the throne deſtined for his father-in Sunderland. 
Sourel av, that which became ultimately of moſt advan- 
langen ge to his views, was his gaining the Earl of Sun- 
Cable, Ierland. This lord, though he afterwards was the 
obi great favourite and ſole adviſerof King James, bad 
all bis en invariably the enemy of the Duke of York *. 
affected WT ot vithſtanding his abilities, he was implicitly under 
r ples WP guidance of his wife F. She was under the influ- 


Ice of Sidney, and Siduey was devoted to the Prince 
f Orange s. Through this obvious and unfailing 
annel the Prince aſſailed Sunderland. He added 
wantages to the Carl himſelf to the inſtances of a 


trouble, 
8. His 
perience 
nothing 
ar to be 
reſolved 
the ene“ 


d great promiſes in future, were the price of Sun- 
rland's expected ſervices. He adhered to his bar- 
Nit mult be confeſſed, with fidelity and perſever- 
7 eve We. He found means, under the maſk of friend- 
ot Tum | MD 


ar F Ibid. | 0 Ibid. 


ino. I. 


ſhip 


Vourite wife and HER friend. A penſion at preſent, 


DAvaux, Jan. 1680. Þ Ibid. © Ibid. b Ibid. 


2 
ing the King by the means of his parliament. The C HAP. 


But of all the intrigues of the Prince of Orange Ile bine 
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Petitioners, 
Abhorrers, 
Whigs, and 
Tories. 


The firſt en- 
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ſhip and attachment, to ruin the rival of the Prince 
in the channel of ambition; and, by a line of con- 


duct more able than honourable, paved his way to the 


throne, 
During 
King of England turned himſelf with ſome vigour to 
his more public opponents. The ſame arts which were 
uſed by its enemies againſt the court, were adopted by 
Charles to countera@ their deſigns. TIHEx aſſidu- 
ouſly procured ſubſcriptions to petitions for the ſitting 
of parliament; HE encouraged addreſſes, expreſſive of 


an entire ſubmiſſion to the prerogative of the crown, 


The eagerneſs of the two parties, into which the na- 
tion was divided, carried their virulence againſt each 
other into names of reproach. The adherents of the 
King, in their addreſſes, expreſſed their abhorrence of 
the ſeditious manner in which the petitions were pro- 
cured ; and their®6pponents gave them, from this 
circumſtance, the name of ABHORRERS. The latter 
thought the appellation of PETITION ERS a ſufficient 
retaliation on their enemies. Though theſe epithets 
ſunk ſoon after into oblivion, this year began the 
names of WHIG and ToRy, which have invariably 
diſtinguiſhed the two political parties that have ever 
ſince divided between them the nation. It is remark- 
able, that theſe ridiculous appellations derived their 
origin from Scotland and Ireland. The fanatical con- 
venticlers of the firſt kingdom had been diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Whigs, and the Popiſh rabble of the 
latter country were called Tories. The court-part) 
found a ſimilitude between the Petitioners and the 
Scotifhi Covenanters ; and the oppoſers of the crown 
compared the principles of the Abhorrers to thoſe of 
the wild Iriſh. | | 
Though the addreſſes againſt petitions were abetted 


couraged by with little ſecrecy by the King, they contributed to 


ſtrengthen his influence in the nation. Wythens, one 
of the members for the city of Weſtminſter, procur- 
ed the firſt addreſs ; and Charles, to ſhew bis appfo- 
bation ot his conduct, conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood, at a time that he treated the Petitio- 
ners with haughtineſs, ſeverity, and contempt. The 
ſpirit of addreſſing ſoon ſpread from Weſtminſter to 


the 


theſe ſecret intrigues for his crown, the 


ESD SES W - 7 _ 
the country. In Norfolk, the grand jury, inſtead of CHAP. 
preſenting a petition, preſented thoſe by whom ſub- V. 
{(criptions were promoted. In the county of Somerſet, WY NY 
the fame attachment to the crown appeared. The 1680. 
addreſs of Norfolk thanked the King for recalling the 
Duke of York. Several corporations expreſſed their 
abhorrence of any breach on the right line of ſucceſ- 
ſion to the throne. Encouraged by the favourable 
change in the minds of the people, Charles determin- 
ed to permit his brother to return . 73 5 8 

On the twenty-eighth of January, the King ac- The Duke 
quainted his council, that he had commanded the of York re- 
Duke of York to come back to England, having Fes 
found no effe& from his abſence that could juſtify its 
being longer continued. He told them, as they had 

lately ſeen, and were likely to ſee again, queſtions 
ſtarted of ſo high a nature, and to him particularly 
of ſo great concern, it was agreeable both to reaſon 
and juſtice that he ſhould be preſent at the next ſef- 
ion of parliament, He informed them, that though 
it ſhould be always his care to preſerve to the Duke 
his right, yet that he thought it might be for his own 
ſatisfaction, as well as conducive to his intereſt, to be 
near, if any debate ſhould again ariſe, He aſſured 
them, in the mean time, that he promiſed to himſelf 
a compliance from his brother in all things that ſhould 
be thought neceſſary for the general quiet and ſecu- 
rity. of the kingdom, and that none ſhould have rea- 
{on to be alarmed at his return, or to apprehend that 
his being near the throne could have any bad influence 
upon the conduct of public affairs. Having thus an- 

+ Nounced his reſolution to the council, he wrote to the 
Duke of York ; and that Prince, having embarked 
at Leith, arrived at Privy-ſtairs on the twenty-fourth 
of February . 

The Duke, during his reſidence in Scotland, be- His ICH 
haved with the degree of prudence which ſuited the in Scotland. 
untoward fituation of his affairs. Having retired into. 
that Kingdom in a private capacity, he carefully avoid- 
ed to interfere in public affairs. He heard the com- 


- James II. Kennet, Burnet, Ralph, Hume, &c. 
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CHA P. plaints of factions, without becoming a party in their 


V. 


2 
1680. 


An attempt The preſence of the Duke in England damped not 


to preſent 
him as a re- 
cuſant. 
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quarrels, He behaved himſelf with dignity, without 
any portion of that ſtatelineſs, which was, in his 
proſperity, one of the defects in his character. Per- 
ſecuted in England, he thought it neceſſary to pain 
the Scotiſn nation. He told the privy-council, when 
he took leave at his departure, “ that he would ac- 
quaint the King that he had in Scotland a brave and 
loyal nobility and gentry, a regular and wiſe privy. 
council, and the courts of judicature filled with learn- 
ed and upright judges : That the diſaffected parly 
were not ſo conſiderable as the faction in England 
affirmed ; and that the animoſities between particu- 
lar families in the Highlands being removed, they 
were now firm and united in his Majeſty's intereſt,” 

The chancellor anſwered the Duke by aſſuring him, 
that they were highly fenſible of the honour of his 
preſence, the advantages of his conduct, and the be- 
nefit of his advice. He aſſured him, that the Scotiſh 


nation was entirely devoted to the King, and attached 


to the intereſt of his Royal Highneſs &. 


the ſpirit of his adverſaries. Shafteſbury, with his 
uſual activity, flew through his party, and animated 
them with an ardour equal to his own. He had 
gone already too far ever to be forgiven ; and he 


was weſloived to haraſs, if he could not ſubdue. 


Gained by his arts, or fired by his zeal, ſome men of 
patriotic principles joined him, with more vehemence 
than prudence. In the month of March, fix lords, 
Shafteſbury, Huntingdon, Gray, Cavendiſh, Þran- 
don, Ruſſel, and nine gentlemen, delivered to the 
grand Jury at Weſlminſter an information againſt the 


Duke of York, for being a Popiſh recuſant. When | 


they came to the court, they found the jury on their 
way to the King's Bench, carrying a petition in fa- 
vour of the fitting of parliament, The foreman 
having delivered the petition, the chief juſtice order- 
ed it to be read, The court aſked them, whether 
they had all their preſentments ready? They replied, 
that a ſhort time would finiſh all. The court, ap- 
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priſed of Shafteſbury's deſign, told them, that they CHAP. 
had ſpent their time in things not within their pro- V. 
vince, and totally neglected things which they ought ed rnd 
to have done, They were immediately diſcharged. 1680. 
Their petition was offered to be returned They, 

however, refuſed it, affirming that they had done their 
duty; and fo left it with the court T. 8 

While Shafteſbury and the popular party perſecuted puke of 
the Duke of York, Monmouth, by their advice, was Monmouth 
endeavouring to pave his own way to the crown. He nad 
made a progreſs through different parts of the king- 

dom, with a magnificent train and equipage. Hand- 

ſome in his perſon, and captivating jn his manners, 

and beſides, being created an object of public atten. 

tion, from his almoſt avowed pretenſions to the throne, 

the whole country flocked around him to pay their 


$ 
- reſpects. He was every where conſidered as a candi- 
R date for the crown ; and men were flattered by his 
0 ſeeming to ſolicit it thro' their favour. His claims to 
legitimacy were again revived. A report was prapa- 
it gated, that the King had been married, or at leaſt 
1 contracted to his mother; and that Colens, late 
4 | Biſhop of Durham, had placed a writing, contained 
0 in a certain BLACK BOX, in the hands of Sir Gilbert 
6 Gerrard, which proved the fact to the ſatisfaction of 
= many perſons of diſtinction and name. Charles called 
of Gerrard before the council M. He denied all Know- 
ce ledge of the writing and the hex. The King, ſoon 
b, after, in the moſt ſolemn manner, again declared to 
8 the world, that he never was either married or con- 
he tracted to Mrs. Walters, or any perſon whatſoever 
he except the Queen N. Hh | | 
en Though the popular party had not altogether ſuc- Popular ſhe- 
eir ceeded in gaining the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and riffs choſcn. 
{4 common council of London, they, in the courſe of 
jan tne preſent year, obtained a majority of the livery. . 
er- Their conduct being likely to ſubject them to the ani- 
her madverſions of the law, they thought it neceſſary to 
ed, guide its operations. The ſheriffs, choſen annually at 
ap- Guildhall, return the juries for the city of London 


and the county of Middleſex. Their office being at- 


ifed | James II. 1680. M April 16, 1680. * June 8, 1680, 
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CHAP. tended with great trouble and expence, had always 


been deemed a hardſhip rather than an objet of am- 
bition. The Sheriffs had been uſually put in nomi- 
nation by the Lord Mayor, and invariably approved by 
the common hall. When the election came on, the 


livery rejected the perſons nominated by the Lord 


Mayor. He adjourned the common hall, and made a 
ſecond nomination on the fifteenth of July. The livery 
continued obſtinate. A poll, for the firſt time, was 
demanded. The city was all in a ferment. After a 
conteſt of five weeks, the popular party prevailed, 
Bethel and"Corniſh, men devoted to the councils of 
Shafteſbury, were choſen, though the King exerted 
his perſonal influence, as well as the weight of the 
crown, on the other ſide . | 

During theſe heats in the city, the Earl of Shafteſ- 


bury came to Weſtminſter, and made a remarkable 


ſpeech to the grand jury. He enlarged on the dangers 
of popery. He openly attacked the charaQter of the 


Duke of York. He offered an indictment againſt him, 


for recuſancy. He produced witneſſes to prove his 
hearing maſs. He deſired them to reflect, how unſaf 
it was, that a perſon of his delinquency ſhould conti- 
nue in the management of the poſt- office; and ſo be- 
come maſter of the ſecrets of individuals as well as 
thoſe of the kingdom. He at the ſame time ſpoke 
much againſt the Ducheſs of Portſmouth. He repre- 
ſented her dangerous influence, her attachment to po- 
pery, her intrigues with France. He, upon the whole, 


deſired that they would declare her a common nuiſance. 


The accuſation of the Ducheſs was only calculated to 
gain her to the party through the channel of her fears, 
She accordingly made her peace with Monmouth, and 
became reconciled to Shafteſbury. She added an ani- 
moliy againſt the Duke of York to the terrors which 


ſhe entertained of his enemies. The Ducheſs of York | 
had not ſhewn her any reſpe& ; and the Duke himſelf 


ſeemed to approve of his wife's ſtately conduct *. 
The combultions in the city. of London eſcaped not 
the vigilance of the. Prince of Orange, who kept his 


foments diſ- eyes perpetually fixed on the crown of England. Un- 
turdances. der the pretence of keeping up an appearance of friend- 


©. Ralph, Kennet, Burnet, T James II. 
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ſhip with the Duke of York, he diſpatched Van Lewen, CHAP. 

with open aſſurances of his regard for the intereſts V. 

of that Prince; but in fact, to cairy on negotiations WWW 

with his enemies T. With every art he added fuel 1680. 

to the flame which raged in the kingdom. He hoped, + 

that at length an opportunity might offer, to juſtify _ 

an open avowal of his deſigns. Judging of the nation 

in general by the noiſe of particular men, he ſtil] looked 

forward to an inſurrection ; and he formed hopes, that 

ſhould his ſervice be either accepted by the inſurgents, 

or by the King, he could become with eaſe matter of 

the kingdom, But the negotiations of the Prince were 

not confined to Van Lewen. He at the ſame time 

held a connection with the moſt abandoned and loweſt 

perſons of the party, through the means of one Fry- 

mans, a profligate and deſperate villain &, whom he 

had employed in England fix years before in the ſame 

diſhonourable ſervice &, | 
The whole ſummer of the year 1680 was employed Policy of 

in the counteracting ſchemes of the different parties. the King. 

The parliament was in the mean time prorogued from 

time to time. But the King thought it prudent to 

acquaint the Lord Mayor of London and the judges, 

that he was determined to meet it in the month of 

November . The judges, on their different circuits, 

carried this intelligence to the people; which put an 

end to petitions that were no longer thought neceſ- 

ſary, Every art was uſed, in the mean time, to re- 

concile the minds of the nation to the meaſures of 

government. The King affected the greateſt zeal 

againſt popery. The laws were executed with pre- 

cillon, if not with great rigour, againſt popiſh recuſants. 

Charles endeayoured to acquire popularity to his con- 

duct in foreign affairs. "Though he had made in the 

preceding year advances to France, he had broken off 

the treaty upon a flight pretence. He formed an al- 

lance with Spain. He offered to enter into a ſtrict 

connection with Holland. The Dutch, either terrified 

by the power of France, or ſwayed by the Prince of 

Orange, wha began to derive hopes of gratifying his 

own ambition through the troubles in England, declined 
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CHAP. his offers. They even, with ſome degree of preſump- 


V. tion, as their conduct was termed by the King, inter. 
V fered with the domeſtic affairs of the kingdom. They 
1680. ſolicited Charles to call his parliament. Their ambaſ- 

ſador openly abetted the popular party ; a circumſtance 
which confirmed him in the reſolution of not yielding 
to their requeſt '”, This conduct in their ambaſſadot 
was not, however, authoriſed fully by the States. The 
Prince of Orange, undeviating in the proſecution of 
his own views, had perſuaded the miniſter of the re- 
public to go beyond his inftruQtions from his maſters *, 
The Duke Though the King was perſuaded that the majority 
retives of the new houſe of commons were determined to op- 
poſe the meaſures of the crown, he thought proper to 
try by one other experiment to compoſe the minds of 
his ſubjects. The parliament had been prorogued on 
the twenty-third of Auguſt, to the twenty-firſt of Oc- 
tober; and he reſolved to permit it to enter on that 
day on buſineſs. To prepare for its meeting, he thought 
it prudent to command his brother to retire. On the 
ninth of Ottober, Hyde informed the Duke, that the 
Earl of Sunderland and Mr. Godolphin judged it ne- 
ceſlary that he ſhould retire abroad. Eſſex and Halifax, 
who had in ſome degree returned to favour, joined in 
the ſame opinion. The Ducheſs of Portſmouth was 
employed by the latter nobleman to perſuade the King 
into the meaſure. An incident, which happened ſome 
months before, rendered her a zealous inſtrument againſt 
the intereſts of the Duke of York. Charles had been 
attacked in the preceding May by ſome ſlight fits of an 
ague ; and ſhe, upon that occaſion inſiſted with the 
Duke to give her aſſurances of an ample proviſion in caſe 


of the King's demiſe. The Duke waved her importu- 


nities, by repreſenting to her the indecency of his enter- 
ing into engagements upon his brother's life. She was 
highly offended at his refuſal. She came from Wind- 
for to London. She opened a correſpondence with Mon. 
mouth and Shafteſbury, through the means of the Lord 
Howard of Eſcric; an ſoon after, when ſhe was pre- 
ſented as a common nuiſance, before the grand Jury, 


ſhe avowedly joined the popular party, and promoted 


their meaſures *. 


EKennet Burnet. James II. X D' Avaux, 1680. 
Y James II. 1680. | 
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But neither the ſolicitations of his favourite miſtreſs, CH A P. 
nor the advice of his cabinet council, could induce V. 
Charles to command his brother to quit the iſland, WWW 
He began to conſider his own intereſt as inſeparably _, 
connected with that of the Duke of York; and he 882 
geemed his expulſion as perhaps a prelude to his own. 
He knew that the fears entertained of his ſucceſſor were 
a good ſecurity to his own ſafety, He however fignified 
to his brother, that his affairs required his abſence ; 
and he adviſed him to repair to Scotland, where he 
had been treated with ſo much diſtinction and reſpect 
before. Some of the Duke's friends in council pro- 
poſed that a pardon for him ſhould paſs the great ſeal, 
as Shaftetbury threatened an impeachment. Charles 
rave his opinion, that the commons would proceed 
by bill, and not by impeachment. He was averſe to 
a prior pardon, as irregular ;/ at the ſame time aſſuring 


| the Duke, that in caſe of their ee yer, © to extremi- 

| ties, he would diſſolve the parliament. He wrote to 
his council in Scotland, that he had ordered his brother 

: to repair thither, to Jook after the affairs of that king- 

a dom. The Duke of Vork accordingly left London 

, on the twentieth of October. Relying on his brother's 

n aſſurances, he embarked in the river with his family, 

$ the King himſelf accompanying him as far as Leigh 2, 

[4 On the twenty-firſt of October the parliament met Parliament 
e at Weſtminſter; and the King opened the ſeſſion with meet; 
lt a plauſible and judicious ſpeech. He excuſed with a 
-n degree of art the ſeveral prorogations, by informing 

n them, that he had filled that interval of time, in con“ 

he certing meaſures with Spain and Holland, for mutual 

aſe ſuccour,and defence. He told them, that he was ready 

oy to concur with them, to their ſatisfaction, in any mea- 

et- lure to ſecure the proteſtant religion; and to agree to 
yas any new remedies that might be propoſed, conſiſtent 

nd- with the preſervation of the ſucceſſion of the crown in 

on- ts due and legal courſe of deſcent. He deſired them 
ord b purſue the further examination of the popiſh plot. 
IC lle requeſted, that the lords in the Tower ſhould be 
ry; ought to their trial. He repreſented to them the in- 
ted portable expence of Tangier, long cloſely belieged 

the Moors. He recommended in the moſt earneſt 
N 2 james II. 1680. 
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V. the importance of the nation abroad. He appealed to 5 
the world, that the conſequences : from diviſion e 
1680. had not proceeded from his conduct. He told them, eh 

by way of compliment, that he expected every benefit bis 

to the nation and every eaſe to himſelf, from their 1 

great prudence and their known affection to his per, "oy 

ſon *. Phe” DT Ri vour 

Violence of This ſpeech was more calculated to fan the nation | depe 
the com- than to mollify the ſentiments. of parliament, The ne 
9 people were manifeſtly divided in their opinions; but Prin 
the majority of their repreſencatives had already pledged n 
themſelves in the great queſtions Which had been agi. 1 

tated againſt the court. The commons diſplayed al to fl 

the violence of their predeceſſors in proſecuting the from 

popiſh plot. They addreſſed the King for a pardon to ſettle 

all ſuch perſons as ſnould within four months give any AG 

evidence of any treaſon or conſpiracy againſt his Mz: Oran 

jeſty's perſon and governments. They reſolved to of Li 
proceed effeQually to ſuppreſs popery, and to prevent ſnccef 

a popiſh ſucceſſor . Dangerfield, the infamous author No 

of the meal-tub-plot, was examined with care, and abroac 

treated with diſtinction. They began to animadven WM ſuffcie 

upon ſuch perſons as had promoted the late addreftes, Van [ 

"They voted, that it was the undoubted right of the Londe 

ſubjeQs of England to petition the King for the fitting WW into ar 

of parliament and the redreſſing of grieyances. They Bi good x 

reſolved, that to traduce ſuch petitioning is to betray the fvour 

liberty of the people, to contribute to ſubvert the al: julgme 

cient conſtitution, and to introduce arbitrary power, and th 

A committee was appointed to enquire Concerning Bl imagin. 

perſons that had offended in this caſe againſt the rights wents, 

of the ſubject D. Jefferies, recorder of London, wii Bl the co 

accuſed. Sir Francis Wythens, member for Weſtmin- being [ 

ſter, was expelled. North, chief juſtice of the com ſened 
 mon-pleas, was attacked k. 5 ah favoure 

| Intrignes of Ihe violence of the commons was regarded " miſed h 
the Prince an eye of ſatisfaction dy the Prince of Orange, "I clulion 
1 had long extended all his attention and intrigues to bund 


affairs of England. He had the addreſs to perſuact own def 
the King, that he wiſhed for nothing more than 2 pef 


12 D'A 
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ſect reconcilement between that prince and his par- CH AP. 
lament *, But he at the ſame time continued his V. 
connection with the popular party, and fomented the W" 
ferment in the kingdom. The Prince confined not 
his ſecret negotiations to Britain. He formed a ſcheme 
of ſtrengthening himſelf independent of the States, 
for an eventual expedition inio England. He endea- 
voured to render the family of Brunſwick-Lunenburgh 

| dependent on himſelf, by propoſing a marriage between 

| the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh © and his wife's ſiſter, the 
Princeſs Anne. He propoſed to name that prince his 
ſucceſſor in all his own honours OE ments ; and 

23 he had no expectations of iſſue himſelf, he hoped 

to flatter the houſe of Lunenburgh into his views; 
from a near proſpect of the crown of England H. A 
ſettled averſion to the Prince of Naſſau-Friezeland, his 
neareſt male-heir, had perhaps rendered the Prince of 

| Orange at the time ſincere in his offers to the family 


of Lunenburgh, at leaſt with regard to the eventual 
ent ſucceſſion of his offices in Holland. . 
hot Notwithſtanding the ſchemes formed by the Prince Heis unſue- 
and abroad, as well as in England, the times were not yet ceſsful in 
ven WW fufficiently prepared for the execution of his . purpoſe, England. 
Van Lewen, after having remained ſeveral months in 


London, found himſelf * unable to ſpirit up the faction 


tting into an actual inſurrection. The Prince had not the 
bef good fortune to be deemed ſincere in his profeſſions in 
y the favour of the popular party k. They formed their 
c a. judgment of his conduct as the nephew of the King, 
Wel, 


and the ſon-in-law of the Duke of York; and they 
imagined, notwithſtanding the bold aſſertions of his 
agents, that he himſelf was actually in the intereſt of 
de court of England. He was therefore far from 
ſtmin⸗ being popular -, But when he was in a manner de- 
com: ſerted by the enemies of government, his views were 
favoured by a part of the miniſtry. Sunderland M pro- 
miſed him every thing, from the certainty of the ex- 
clulion of. the Duke of York. Though the Prince 


to * found his ſecret friends too ſanguine, he purſued his 
wy Wn deſigns. He wrote to the King to agree upon any 
12 EY | 
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CHAP. terms with his parliament, even though they ſhoull oy 
V. diveſt the crown of all its prerogatives ; and this he did ſixt 
a with the greater certainty of ſucceſs, as he was aſſured caſi 
1680. by Sidney, that Charles would be forced to agree to a2 dil 
the excluſion, and a penſion for the Duke of York ", by : 

Bill of ex. The commons, in their zeal for the Popiſh plot, ani. that 
claſion. madverted ſeverely upon thoſe who preſumed to give it the 
no credit, Sir Robert Canne was expetled for declaring his ( 

that there was no popiſh conſpiracy. Doctor Tong mov 

was recommended to the King for preferment 9, x from 

being the firſt who gave evidenee of the plot. One turnt 
Franciſco Ferria, together with a new witneſs whoſe Duk 

name was Dugdale, and the noted Prance, were en. bury, 

mined ?, and their evidence committed to writing, they 

On the ſecond of November, they renewed a vote of 50 l. 

the former houſe, in laying the whole blame of the divor 

Popiſh plot on the religion of the Duke of York & The 

All theſe reſolutions were only preparatory ſteps toward Lord 

the excluſion, the favourite object of the popular party, and o 
Notwithſtanding the vehemence of the commons, the fect, 

bill ſeemed to languiſh in paſſing through the houke, his ve 

But though ſeveral members diſtinguiſhed themſelves King 

in favour of the Duke of York, the ſlow progreſs of deſign 

the bill proceeded more from an artifice of the popular WW impru 

party, than from the arguments of the adherents of the Th 

crown. The common-counci] of London, led by he © 
Shafteſbury, endeavoured, by an addreſs, to prepare the The I 
lords in its favour. On the eleventh of November, the Ki 
the bill of excluſion was paſſed by the commons, and vas to 

carried by the Lord Ruflel to the peers. A great bod lie, if 
of the members, who attended Ruſſel, ſhouted by wa) WM minion 
of triumph when the bill was received s. which 
Rejetted by The lords, however, ſeemed. not to be guided / Hentertai 
the lords. the ſame ſpirit which animated the commons. It ever Mor forge 
became a queſtion, whether the bill ſhould be at erer ff. 
committed; and this inſtance of reſpect to the lower Ireland, 
houſe was only carried by two votes. When tie lis acce 
matter came to a debate, ſeveral lords diſtinguiſhed The w. 
themſelves on both ſides. Shafteſbury ſeemed to de Bc unci] 
unanſwerable in his arguments for the bill, till the 1. and nege 
of Halifax oppoſed him on the part of the Duke. He cmmiff 
N D'Avaux, 1680. 0 OR. 30 © -- ROT 
Q Nov. 2. XR James I]. 1680. 
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bore the whole weight of the argument. He anſwered CH AP. 

chafteſbury; Eflex, and Sunderland. He ſpoke at leaſt V. 

| Gxteen times 5, Having prepared himſelf for the oo 

| caſion, the court-party left the whole debate to his 1680. 

d dilities. When the houſe divided, the bill was rejected 

5 by a great majority, Fourteen biſhops, of ſeventeen 

. that were preſent, were obſerved to have voted againſt 

it the excluſion. Halifax, to convince the world that 

0 his conduct proceeded from no partiality for the Duke, 

Ip moved, the next day, for a bill to baniſh him for ever 

5 from the King's preſence. Shafteſbury and his party 

ne turned the motion into ridicule ; the friends of the 

oe Duke were ſilent, and the affair was dropt. Shafteſ- 

7 bury, in the courſe of the debate, obſerved, that ſince 

8, they were determined not to exclude the Duke, he ſaw 

of no means of ſafety for the nation, but by the King's 

the divorcing the Queen, and marrying a Proteſtant wife. 

Y The Earls of Saliſbury and Eſſex, together with the 

ard Lord Howard of Eſcric, ſeconded this motion. Halifax 

ity, and others oppoſed it ; and the whole fell, without ef- 

the fect, to the ground. The Duke of Monmouth excuſed 

uſe, his voting for the excluſion by his concern for the 

Ives King's life, which, he affirmed, the Duke of York 

{s of WA deligned to take away. Halifax was ſevere upon this 

ulat imprudent ſpeech 7. | ” 

f the The bill propoſed by Halifax, though it preſerved Halifax 

1 by the ſucceſſion, annihilated the power of the crown, expedient. 

e the The Duke of York was to have been baniſhed, during 

nder, Wl the King's life, five hundred miles from England. He 

, and vas to forfeit his revenue, if he came nearer ; and his 

body lie, if he returned to any part of his Majeſty's do- 

y wa) Wh vinions. In this clauſe, the independence of Scotland, 


which kingdom had certainly a right, if ſhe choſe, to 


ed entertain the heir of her crown, was either neglected 
Len or forgotten, through the vivacity of Halifax. W ho- 
at 4 


ever ſhould receive the Duke, either in England or 


Ireland, was to be declared guilty of treaſon, even after 
en te lis acceſſion to the nominal poſſeſſion of the throne, 
guilhel The whole government was to have been veſted in a 

to de council of forty-one members. All foreign treaties 
he ba ad negotiations were to be conchuded or tranſacted b 
e. 


cmmifſioners choſen out of their own number by the 


© James II. 1680. T Ibid. 


Council, 
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CHAP. council, Ireland was to be governed by the ſame 
V. council, They were to fill up vacancies in offices, 
and to remove perſons at pleaſure from their employ. | 
1680. ments. This part of their power was ſubjeQed to 
the control and diſallowance of parliament, which, 
when ſitting, was to exerciſe all the authority veſted 
in the council, during the interval of ſeſſions. It is 
difficult to ſay why Shafteſbury rejected an expedient 
which ſeemed to anſwer all his own views. Sidney, 
and other men of republican principles, juſtly termed 
the propoſed bill “a gentle way of dropping the go- 

vernment into a commonwealth J.“ | 

Reſentment The rejecting the bill of excluſion threw the com. 
of the com- mons into the utmoſt fury. An addreſs was inſtant- 
LR ly voted to remove for ever the Earl of Halifax from 
the King's preſence and councils x. This meaſure 
was deemed imprudent in the houſe, and unconſtitu- 
tional in itſelf, It was animadverting upon the free- 
dom of debate, without which public aſſembles meet 
in vain, They ſeemed themſelves to be ſenſible of 
their error, though their paſſions overcame, in this in- 
ſtance, their reaſon. The cauſe which they aſſigned 
for their addreſs was Halifax's adviſing the late frequent 
prorogations of parliament. Though no friend of the 
Duke, he had certainly taken an active part againſt 
the bill, before it was ſent up to the lords. He pio- 
cured a meſſage to the commons, to deſtroy a report 
propagated by the popular party, that the King had 
conſented to the bill. To this circumſtance. the fi- 
vourers of the excluſion were no ftrangers. Beſides 
Halifax had always affected to adopt their principles; 
and they perſecuted him with virulence, as a betrayer | 

of his political friends. Charles, in anſwer to their 
addreſs, acquainted the houſe, that he found no ſuf- 
ficient ground to induce him to remove Halifax either 
from his councils or preſence; but he promiſed to 
protect none of his ſervants in the commiſſion of any 
real crime *. | 7 
They perſe- Though the houſe of commons had ſufficient rea 
— ( —9 285 ſon to be alarmed at the proſpect of a Popiſh ſuc: 
ceſſor in the throne, they permitted violence to dil 
grace, in other inſtances, their patrivtiſm. The! 


* James H. 160 Nové 17. YT Nov. 26. WT 
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breach upon that privilege which they meant to ſe- 


ſubject. If ſome men were intitled to complain of 
prievances, others had an equal claim to the privilege 
of approving of the meaſures of the crown. But rea- 
ſon had long ſince yielded to paſſion. Parties were 
inflamed againſt one another to a degree that preclud- 
ed forgiveneſs. Beſides, the moſt active among the 
Abhorrers were as unprincipled as the worſt of the 
country party. Jefterys, the recorder of London, 
began even then to diſplay thoſe vehement qualities 


voted, that by traducing and obſtructing petitioning, 
he betrayed the rights of the ſubje&t © ; and they ad- 
dreſſed the King to remove him from the office of 
chief juſtice of Cheſter, which he then enjoyed !. 

They turned their attention from the Abhorrers to 


King's Bench, had, in an irregular manner, diſmiſſed 
the grand jury, who had prepared a preſentment againſt 
the Duke of York, as a Popiſh recuſant, As a pre- 
paratory ſtep to his impeachment, they voted, that 
the diſcharging of a grand jury before the end of the 
term was arbitrary, illegal, and ſubverſive of public 
juſtice ; a manifeſt violation of the oath of a judge, 
and ruinous to the laws of the kingdom B, They 
reſolved, that the court of King's Bench favoured 
Papiſts, and perſons popiſhly inclined ; and, upon theſe 
grounds, they voted, without, one diſſenting voice, 
that Scroggs ſhould be impeached ©, Their rigour de- 
ſcended from the court of King's Bench to that of 
the Common Pleas. Sir Francis North, who preſid- 
ed on that bench with reputation, fell under the dif- 


clent erounds were not found for proſecuting the 


their perſecutions of all thoſe who were deemed. the 
moſt intimate friends of the Duke of York . They 


13. 1 Nav. 19. Nov. 23. © Dec. 23. 
14. James II. 16806. : 
| im- 


which rendered him afterwards odious. The houſe 


Pleaſure of the popular party, for being concerned in 
framing the proclamation againſt petitioning 2. That 
paper, however, was fo cautiouſly worded, that ſuf- 


chief juſtice with effect. The commons proceeded in 
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animadverſions upon the Abhorrers was, in fact, aCHAP. 


V. 


cure, by aſſerting the right of petitioning in the WNW 


1680. 


| * 8 Impeach 
the courts of juſtice. Scroggs, chief juſtice of the Jas. * 
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CH A P. impeached Seymore for a pretended miſapplication of 2 
V. ſupply for the navy. They expelled Sir Robert Pey. 
WY V ton for correſponding with the Duke of York. Pey. 
1680. ton ſuffered for his apoſtacy from the party, more 
than for the alledged crime, He had been a principal 
name at the Green-ribbon club ; and, either through 
conviction or from views of intereſt, had deſerted his 
old friends F. | | 
Proſecute The violence of the commons was leaſt excuſable 
wn * in their vehement proſecution of the Popiſh plot.— 
erde After the paſſions of the people were cooled, their 
repreſentatives flew into a new flame. Their diſap- 
pointment with regard to the bill of excluſion carri- 
ed their reſentment into acts of abſurdity, puerility, 
and injuſtice, On the tenth of November, they had | 
reſolved to proceed againſt the lords in the Tower“, 
and to begin with the Viſcount Stafford; but he was 
not brought to his trial till the thirtieth of the ſame 
month. Their firſt deſign was to begin with the Lord 
Arundel of Wardour; but the evidence againſt him 
was not ſufficiently full. The age, the limited ca- 
pacity, the natural timidity of Stafford, rendered him 
an eaſy victim to a violent party, who were deter- 
mined to be ſatisfied with nothing but blood. The 
Earl of Nottingham, as Lord High Steward, preſid- 
ed at Stafford's trial. This nobleman, to abilities in 
his profeſſion, joined a credulity, which proved fatal 
to the unfortunate criminal. His charge to the peers 
contained expreſſions of his thorough conviction of the 
reality of the Popiſh plot; a circumſtance which great- 
ly ſtrengthened the teſtimony of very exceptionable 
witneſſes. „„ oh „ 
He is tried, Before Stafford was brought to the bar, the bi. 
ſhops waved their claim of being preſent at his trial *. 
A committee of the commons, conſiſting of the mok 
able members, were appointed to manage the impeact- 
ment. Otes, Dugdale and a new evidence, one Tur- 
| berville, were the witneſſes. Otes ſwore that he had 
ſeen ſeveral letters, ſigned Stafford, to the Jeſuits, ex- 
preſſing his aſſiduity and zeal in promoting the Fo 
piſh plot. He gave in evidence, that, in his own 
preſence, his Lordſhip had received a commiſſion to 
be paymaſter-general of the Pope's army in England. 
He affirmed, that Stafford was privy to a deſign on 


F Ralph, Nov. 10. © Dec. 29. FP 


engaged by his Lordſhip to commit the ſame crime, 1680. 
Dugdale's evidence contained, that he had an expreſs 

offer from Stafford of five hundred pounds for diſpatch- 

ing the King; and that as a further inducement, he 

promiſed to him a free pardon for all his ſins, and alſo 

to be ſainted for ſuch a meritorious deed !. 


The improbability of the evidence, the profligate cendemned, 


character of the witneſſes, the age, the former life, 
even the infirmities of the priſoner, might have ac- 
quitted him at any other period; but the paſſions of 
mankind were rouſed againſt the unfortunate lord by 
the addreſs, abilities, and eloquence of Sir William 
Jones, Sir Francis Winington, and Serjeant May- 
nard, who managed the impeachment, in the name 
of the commons of England. The innocence of 
Stafford was ſupported by none of thoſe talents which 
were conſpicuous in his opponents. Though he ſtood 
on the beſt ground, he made but a feeble defence K. 
He, however, invalidated ſome particulars, and threw + 
Ciſcredit on others. He proved his being at Bath 
and its neighbourhood on the very day which Dug- 
dale ſwore he was employed in a great conſult of Papiſts 
in Staffordſhire. He made it apparent, by good wit- 
neſſes, that ſo far from 51 . Turberville, he had 
neyer ſeen him; and he inſiſted upon the profligate 


manners and former perjuries of Otes, as ſufficient 


raſons to deprive of all faith his preſent evidence. y 
is efforts, however, were all in vain. The populace 


Vere outrageous, his proſecutors violent, and his judges 


einer prejudiced or timid. He was found guilty by 2 
great majority L; and, on the ſeventeenth of Decem- 
ber, he received ſentence to be hanged and quartered, 
with the other circumſtances of ſeverity which accom- 
pam the puniſhment of "treaſon. A 

he peers interceded with the King to remit the and 
more ignominious part of the ſentence of Stafford; 

0nd that circumſtance furniſhed a freſh opportunity of 
Malice to his enemies. The popular ſheriffs, Bethel 

nd Corniſh, preſented a petition to the commons, 


Vid. Trial K james II 1 al 
id. 3 I. 55 paint 31. 
Vor. X bh ex- 
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the King's life, and that he was the perſon who CH A b. 
urged Grove to the commiſſion of the aſſaſſination, Ve... 
Turberville ſwore, that he had been, five years before 
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1680. 


execute d. 


be executed by ſevering his head from his body only.” 
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expreſſing a doubt whether the King was legally in- 
veſted with power to alter the ſentence. This behz- 
viour was as deſtitute of prudence as it was void of 
humanity. Should the power of the crown to change 
the manner of execution be diſputed, the King in 
defence of his prerogative, might be induced to fave 
the criminal's life. The leaders of the party in. the 
houſe poſſeſſed more wiſdom: They procured a vote, 
in anſwer to the ſheriffs, that .the commons were 
CONTENT „ that the late Viſcount Stafford ſhould 


— . . mot LET 


Many efforts were in the mean time made to induce 
the unfortunate priſoner to confeſs the treaſon for 
which he was condemned. Reports of his having 
actually confeſſed were propagated by the popular par- 
ty. He was brought before the peers. He acknow- 
ledged that he had been concerned in ſome ſchemes 
for obtaining, in a legal way, a mitigation of the pe- 
nal laws againſt Catholics; and that he knew of no 
other treaſon l. „ 
Io add to the misfortunes of Stafford, his neareſt 
relations were among his greateſt enemies. His kinſ- 
men, the Earls of Carliſle and Suffolk, and the Lord 
Howard of Eſeric, had voted him guilty ; and they 
uſed afterwards unjuſtifiable means to induce him to 
make diſcoveries. They aſked leave of the houſe of 
lords to viſit him in his priſon, under pretence of 
carrying the Biſhop of London and Dr. Burnet to 
converſe with him upon matters concerning his foul, 
The lords would not permit them to ſee him, witl- 
out a perſon appointed by the houſe to record whit- 
ever ſhould be ſaid. Their deſign was to procure 
ſome diſcoveries againſt the Duke of York *; but 
the jealouſy of the lords, in ordering them to be at- 
tended, diſappointed that project. Stafford's behaviour 
under condemnation, and at the place of execution, 
was decent and undiſturbed. His reiterated and eat. 
neſt - aſſeverations of his innocence on the ſcaffold, 
changed in his favour the minds of the populace 
His venerable years, his fortitude in the laſt extremt. 
ty, his apparent ſincerity, touched all with pity, and 
melted many into tears. A ſilent. aſſent to his pio 


* Publ. gf the Times. James II. 1680. 
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ſeſion of the city of London. The lord-mayor, his 
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teſtations was obſerved over the vaſt multitude of ſpec- C H A P. 
tators ; whilſt: ſome expreſſed, with faultering voices, 


their firm belief of all that he ſaid. The executioner wwe 

himſelf ſeemed to ſhare: in the. ſympathy of the peo- 1680. 

ple. He twice ſuſpended. the blow, after raiſing the 

fatal ax ; and when, at a third effort, he ſevered-the 

head from the body, an univerſal. groan was heard on 

all ſides % 7 Lot. 60 ieee pyhaooar 
Though the condemnation of Stafford gratified the violence of 

prejudices of the commons, it. diminiſhed not their the popular 

violence. In their eagerneſs for the bill of excluſton, fi- 

no common victim was ſufficient to appeaſe their fury 

for being diſappointed in their views. In conſidering 

of ways and means to ſecure the kingdom ainſt Po- 

pery and arbitrary power, they formed a bill for diſ- 

arming the Papilts, and removing them twenty miles 

from London *. To call their attention to his wants, 

the King put them again in mind of his alliance with 

Spain and Holland, and the neceſſity of placing him 

in a condition to ſerve his allies, by an immediate 

ſupply. Inſtead of conſidering his ſpeech, they brought 

in, on the ſame day, a bill for an aſſociation to pre- 

vent the Duke of Vork, or any Papiſt, from ſueceed. 

ing to the crown; * Having adjourned but four days 

for the Chriſtmas holidays, they met again on the 

thirtieth of December. They began their delibera- 

tions with an extraordinary inſtance of ſelf-denial.— 

They relolved, that no member ſhould accept any of- 


fice or place of profit from the crown, without the 


expreſs leave of the houſe. To ſhut up every chan- 
nel of influence, they prohibited all members, under 
che penalty of expulſion, to receive even the promiſe 
of any place of profit or truſt *. Theſe reſolutions 
bore certainly the appearance of patriotiſm; but they 
were ſcarce neceſſary, in the preſent poverty of the 
Crown, . | | „ 
During theſe tranſactions in parliament, the leaders Their de: 
ef the popular party endeavoured to get the total poſ- ſigns on the 
. city 0: Lon® 
wife, the two ſheriffs, and the ſword-bearer, had each 2 


light, once a-year, to recommend one freeman of 


ondon, This privilege they generally fold s. But 


\ Burnet, &c: Deo. 29. Dee. 13. UDec. 1 5. 
Dec. 30. ©. James II 4680. 


2 the 


— 
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CH AP. the ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, reſolved to convert 


V. 


1680. 


it to the ſervice of their party. Bethel propoſed the 
Duke of Buckingham. The court of aldermen, though 
at firſt they inconſiderately approved of this noble free. 


man, refuſed afterwards to make a precedent, which 


might throw the real citizens entirely out of the ma- 
giſtracy of London. Had Bethel's recommendation 
ſucceeded, Corniſh was to have propoſed the Earl of 


Shafteſbury, They were both to have been choſen 


Next 


common-council- men, on St. Thomas's day. 


| - year they were to ſerve as ſheriffs, become aldermen 


1681. 


Votes of 


when vacancies ſhould happen, and ſo raiſe to the 
office of lord- mayor *. Though the populace of 
London were clamorous and factious, Charles preſery. 
ed in his intereſt the majority of the aldermen; and 
the merchants favoured the Duke of Vork, on account 
of his indefatigable attention to their commerce *, 

On the fourth of January, the King ſent to the 
commons, by Sir William Temple, a meffage calcu- 
lated. to ſoothe their vehemence, and, if poflible, to 
gain their favour. He expreſſed his ſorrow that their 
minds were ſo much fixed on the bill of excluſion, as 
to deem all other remedies for fuppreſling Popery in- 
effectual. He told them, however, that he himſelf wa 
confirmed in his opinion againſt the bill, as it had 


been rejected by the'houſe of lords. He therefore te- 


commended to them the conſideration of other means 
for the preſervation of the Proteſtant religion; and he 
promiſed his concurrence, whenever ſuch means ſhould 
be preſented to him in a parliamentary way. He 
begged that, in the mean time, they would conſider 


the preſent ſtate of Europe, and enable him to pre- 


ferve Tangier, and ſecure his alliances abroad and 
the peace of the nation at home T. This foothing 
meſſage had not the leaſt effect on the commons. 
They voted, that there was no ſafety for religion, and 
none for the King's life, but by the excluſion of the 
Duke. of York ; and that to rely on any other reme- 
dies or means, without a bill to that effect, was not 
only inſufficient in itſelf, but dangerous to the king- 
dom . ? 2 7 T2969; 
This determined reſolution was followed by ſeve- 
tal votes of the ſame peremptory and alarming kind, 


R james II. 1680. Ibid, T Jan. 5, 1681, ® Jap 
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Earl of Halifax was one of thoſe 


1 


CHARLES I. 


of Vork ſhould paſs, the commons could grant no 


peril to religion, and a breach of their own faith to 
their conſtituents. They voted, that all perſons who 
adviſed the King in his meſſage to the houſe were 
promoters of Popery, and enemies to the King and 
kingdom. They. declared it their opinion, that the 
perſons. They 
voted an addreſs for the removal of the Lord Hyde, 
the Marquis of Worceſter, the Earls of Halifax and 
Feverſham from the King's preſence and councils. 
They reſolved, that whoever ſhould thereafter advance 
any money on the cuſtoms, exciſe, or hearth- money; 
or whoever ſhould accept or buy any tally of anti- 
cipation upon any part of the King's revenue, ſhould 


| be adjudged to hinder the ſitting of parliament, and 


become reſponſible for his conduct at their bar. In- 
telligence of theſe violent reſolutions being brought to 
the King, he determined to prorogue the parliament X. 


Majeſty to 


to paſs the bill of excluſion, was a betrayer of the - 
King, an enemy to the Proteſtant religion, and to 
the kingdom of England, a promoter of the French 
intereſt, and a penſioner of France. They votes, 


| that the city of London was burnt in the year 1666 


by the Papiſts. They reſolyed, that it was the opinion 
of the houſe, that the Duke of Monmouth was re- 
moved from all his places by the influence of the 
Duke of Vork; and they ordered an addreſs to reſtore 
him to all his offices, T hey at the ſame time voted, 
that the proſecution of Proteſtant diſſenters upon the 
pena] laws was a grievance to the ſubject, a weak- 
ening of the Proteſtant intereſt, an 2 to 
opery, and dangerous to the peace of the kingdom. 
hen the houſe was proceeding to other votes of the 
lame kind, the uſher of the black rod arrived; and 


tne parliament was prorogued to the thirtieth of 
anuary r. Ra” 55 


* Journals, Jan. 10. 


* IM 


* Jan. 7. 


— - 
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They reſolved, that, till a bill to exclude the Duke C H A P. 


ſupply to his Majeſty, without danger to his perſon, WW. 


1681. 


When the houſe met on Monday, the tenth of parliament 
January, they were informed of the King's deſign. prorogued. 

| They reſolved, that whoever adviſed his 1 | 
prorogue his parliament, for any other purpoſe than 
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CHAP. The fury of the commons, it muſt be confeſſed, 
V. was-in ſome reſpecis unjuſtinable, But, however, they 


Y JV voted ſeveral reſolutions and paſſed. a few laws tx- 
! i 


* 


4 tremely favourable to public freedom. Their felf-de- 
= nying vote, though perhaps impracticable, was highs 


Iy ſuitable to the independence of parliament. I he 
bill for rendering the judges independent tended to 
keep pure the current of public juſtice, T he act for 
repealing the - ſtatute of the thirty fifth of Elizabeth, 
for giving eaſe to Proteftant diſſenters, bore the ap- 
pearance of a liberality in matters of religion that 
feldom diſtinguiſhes popular afſemblies. But this bill 
owed its exiſtence more: to the averſion of the po- 
pular party to the Papiſts, than their' lenity to Pro- 
teſtant non-conformiſts. - Shafteſbury freely owned, in 
the houſe of lords, that he wiſhed all diſſenters who 
ſhould ſubſcribe the teſt might be exempted from 
taking the oath of allegiance. A great debate aroſe 
on the ſubject. All the biſhops oppoſed the bill, 
It was carried in a committee of the whole houſe, 
that the oath of allegiance ſhould remain on the fa- 
natics as well as on the Roman catholics. The op- 
poſition, after this amendment, became indifferent 
about the bill. The King, however, thougnt it too 
favourable to ſectaries. Though he had endeavour-. 
ed, by his prerogative, to grant to them an irregu- 
lar indulgence, ſome years before, he was unwilling 
to ſecure them by an act of the legiſlature. The 
violence with which the prefbyterians joined the prin- | 
Cipjes of the excluſioniſts, had given him much of- 
fence. Beſides, the eſtabliſhed church had exhibited, 
in ſome late inſtances, proofs of attachment which 
deſerved to be cherifhed.: He reſolved to defeat the 
act. But the means which he uſed were neither ſpi- 
rited nor prudent. He ordered the clerk-of the crow! 
to withdraw the bill, hoping to avoid, by that ſub- 
terfuge, the odium of refuſing his aſſent. 
Intrigues of - The Prince of Orange, apprized of the loſs of the 
the Prince þjI]. of excluſion in the houſe of lords, "reſolved to 
ot Hrange. make bis laſt effort to ruin the Duke of York . 
The penſionary Fagel, his ready ſervant in all hi 
ſchemes, propoſed to the States to requeſt the King 
of England not to prorogue his parliament. 1 his 
* D'Avaux, 1680. 
„ | over? 
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overture was however rejected, becauſe the deputies C H A P. 
of Friezeland and Groninghen refuſed their conſent, V. 
Fagel, however, perſuaded the States to fignify, by WI 
way of memorial, to Sidney, the Engliſh reſident, that 1681. 
as they intereſted themſelves greatly in the welfare of 
his Britannic Majeſty, they begged him to conſider, B 
without pretending to offer their advice, whether the 
continuation of his parliament might not tend to his 
own happineſs and the intereſt of his allies. The 
States agreed: but the. penſionary went beyond his 
commiſhon, He framed the memorial which was 
ſent to England, and made a great noiſe in that 
kingdom. Sidney tranſmitted it to Sunderland; and 
that Lord diſperſed - copies before he performed the 
duties of his office, by delivering it to the King *. 
Ten capies were at the ſame time ſent to different 
members of the houſe. of commons. Charles, how- 
ever, was not to be ſwayed from his purpoſe. He 
complained to the States of their interference with mat- 
ters beyond their ſphere; and when they queſtioned 
Fagel, he diſavowed in the moſt ſolemn. manner the 
memorial which he himſelf had written 5. 
The King, perceiving that nothing ſavourable could pigolution 
be expected from the houſe of commons, diſſolved the of parlia- 
parliament on the eighteenth of January®. Though ment. 
he knew that the electing boroughs had been ſecured 
by the country party, he hoped to terrify his enemies 
into more compliance, by ſhewing his determination 
to oppoſe their views. The violence of the lower 
houſe had encreaſed the number of his friends amon 
the people. Men began to conſider their refolutions 
25 the prelude of actual hoſtilities againſt the crown. 
Many dreaded an immediate renewal of the miſeries 
of the late civil war. The King himſelf ſeemed not 
to be entirely free from apprehenſions of the ſame 
Kind, He ordered the new parliament to aſſemble at 
Oxford, on the twenty-firſt of March. He choſe this 
place of meeting, to deprive the oppoſing party of 
ide force and influence which they might otherwiſe 
erive from the neighbourhood of the great and fac- 
ous city of London. Ihe party themſelves - were 
ſenſible of the juſtice of the King's fears. Sixteen 


D Avaux, 1680. m Ihid. © Journals of the lords. 
X 4 peers 
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CH A P. peers preſented a petition b againſt the fitting of the In 
V. parijament at Oxford. A © gwony of the moſt yio- paſ 
V lent excluſioniſts; and the King was confirmed in his the 
1651. reſolution by the reaſons which they advanced to 4 1 
ter his dein. e e Bel 

Firmpeſs of An inſtance of firmneſs in the meaſures of Charles put 
Cbarles. raiſed the ſpirits of his friends and depreſſed his ene- He 
mies. When he declared in council, that he was re» | lian 

ſolved to meet the new parliament at Oxford, the Earl ſitti 

of Saliſbury ſpoke firſt. He ſaid, © that he was ſory) ty. 

to hear of ſuch a reſolution z but that ſince his Mz. ford 

jeſty had forbidden the lords to give any advice, he | nec 
thought himſelf unfit to ſerve at that board. He the! 
therefore requeſted the King to diſpenſe with his at kin 
tendance.” Charles, with a ſmile of fcorn, replied, fie 

« With all my heart, my lord, I am ready to grant thei 

ſo reaſonable a requeſt.” Eſſex, Fauconberg, and vir neſs 

Robert Carr ſpoke vehemently againft the diſſolution. Y 

Eſſex called it a deſperate and pernicious council, fa diſſo 

tal in its conſequences to the people, and dangerous prof 

to monarchy. The Earl of Angleſea ſpoke alſo againſt | mit 

the diſſolution ; but, according to his uſual cuſtom* hou 

he ended without giving an opinion. The reſt were allia 

ſilent. The reſult was that Eſſex, Sunderland, and wou 

Sir William Temple were commanded, on the twen- He 
ty-fourth of January, to appear no more at the board. the « 

The Earl of Conway, for whom Seymour promiſed told 

to anſwer, ſucceeded Sunderland as ſecretary of fiate, Eng 

The Earls of Cheſterfield, Aileſbury, and Oxford, all in he 
adherents of the Duke of York, were ſworn into Orar 

the vacancies at the council-board *. The Prince of the | 

Orange was highly chagrined at the diſſolution of pat. parlic 

iament. He was much diſconcerted by the removal AW tori 

of Sunderland, who had betrayed to him all the ſe- excly 

crets of the cabinet . He however perſiſted in bi but h 

project, and ſtill believed that the King would be forc- of Y 

; ed to abandon the Duke of York l. | artieſ 
His view. The elections, as might have been foreſeen, went lame 
every where in favour of the popular party. One ders 

bundred new members were choſen *, all more hol (0 pre 

tile, if poſſible, to the court than their predeceſſors. 1 5 

| * WE: He t 

* Kennet, vol. ili. James II. E James II. 1661. lon ir 

® Ibid. © D'Axvaux, 1681, * Ibid. ! James II. Ines an 
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CHARLES I 


paſſed the commons, little oppoſition was made to 
Charles exerted all his influence in the houſe of lords. 


putting an end to their violence by a diſſolution.— 
He ſcarce could expect any thing from the new par- 
Jiament but the opportunity which the place of their 
ſiting offered for difmiſfing them for ever with ſafe- 
ty. Theſe were his views in aſſembling them at Ox- 


neceſſities and love of eaſe, that he would yield to 
| their vehemence. They filled therefore the whole 
kingdom with tumult and noiſe. I hey confirmed their 


3 friends with a certainty of victory. They intimidated 

t their enemies, by appealing to the known unſteadi- 

Ir neſs of the King. | „„ | 
. When the Duke of Vork heard, in Scotland, of the Negotiation 
2 diſſolution, he diſpatched Churchill to the King with Vita France 
us propoſals. He earneſtly entreated him not to per- 

Ni | mit the new parliament to fit till the popular heats 

*. ſhould abate. He preſſed him not to engage in any 

re alliance with Spain and Holland, as the commons 

nd would forſake him in his diſtreſs, in caſe of a war, 

n. He adviſed him by no means to break with France, 


the only country that could enable him to ſubſiſt. He 
| told him, that France dreaded a common- wealth in 


te, England; that Spain and Holland deſired ſuch a change 
all in her government. He inſinuated that the Prince of 
no Orange, gained by the popular party, complained of 
e of the prorogation, and much more of the diſſolution of 
pat parliament; and he affured him, from the beſt au- 
oval thority, that that Prince was zealous for the bill of 
> ſe- excluſion, Charles agreed to a treaty with France ; 
bis but he left it entirely to the management of the Duke 
orc· of Vork. He ordered his brother to conſent to no 
article that might preclude him from calling of par- 
vent lament, or that ſeemed to leave Holland or Flan- 


ers open to a French invaſion. He inſtructed him 
to preſs that the firſt payment of the ſubſidy might be 
more conſiderable 'than the ſucceeding and the laſt. 
le thought it imprcper to make any motion in per- 


L on in the treaty, for fear of diſappointing his views 
1 an appearance of cagerneſs. But the French were 
8 Ho 1 8 flow 


the moſt extravagant propoſitions of the country party. 


Belides, he ſtood in reſerve, with his own power of 


ford. But the excluſioniſts hoped at laſt, from his 
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In the laſt parliament, after the bill of excluſion had CH A- 
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314 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
C HA P. ſlow in the negotiation; and the King reſolved to meet 


[| V. the new parliament on the appointed day ?. | 
1 2 While Charles formed ſome hopes of his being F 
1 1681. relieved. from his diſtreſs by France, ſhe was framing We 
h * ſchemes for rendering him ſtill more uneaſy at home, 1 
| | The more profligate part of the oppoſition in parliz h 
| ment were in her pay; and her ambaſſador at Lon. . 
1 don employed her money in procuring malicious libels, t 
il to alienate the affections of his people from the King l. t 
He received, for this purpoſe, into his ſervice one Fitz, t 
[| Harris, an Iriſhman and a Roman catholic M. This I 
5 man, being the ſon of Sir Edward Fitz-Harris, a con- a 
„ ſpicuous royaliſt, had found means, ſome time beſote, " 
. to be admitted to the King, who gave him two hun- 5 
| dred and fifty pounds to extricate him from his ne. 1 
| ceſſities. his being only a temporary relief, he of 
5 hearkened with eagerneſs to the propoſals of the am- 2 
| baſſador of France. Being himſelf unable to write for bi 
$ the public, he applied to one Everard, a Scotiman, he 
iN who had been an informer, and a partizan to the po- N 
pular party, to frame the libel. Everard, afraid of a al 

deſign to trepan himſelf, placed ſecretly the witneſſes, | for 

Sir William Waller, a noted juſtice of the peace, | 

and two other perſons, behind the hangings, to hear Pet 

what paſſed between him and Fitz-Harris, The lat- Dy 

ter was apprehended and committed to priſon ;-and not 

the libel, partly written by himſelf, and partly by ing 

Everard, was found in his pocket, and was ſecured chu 

as a proof to convict. him before a court of law— An 

It conſiſted of ſevere reflections on the Popery and ar- the 

bicrary principles of Charles and his family; and con- non 

cluded with a formal advice to the people to depoſe affa 

| the King, and to provide for themſelves L. into 

Abel. Fitz-Harris, in the poſſeſſion of the officers of juſ- war 

tice, ſaw no ſafety but in throwing himſelf in thc oli 

arms of the popular party. He ſent for Corniſh, one Fitz 

of the ſheriffs, and informed him that he was em now 

ployed by the court to write the libel, to render od. gro 

ous the excluſioniſts. The intention, he told him, talks 

was to ſend: copies of the paper to the leaders of tht ſolve 

oppoſition, and then to arreſt, them, as conſpi1' it m 

againſt the King. Jo enſure the favour of the puby thing 


* James II. 1681. = Ibid. © Ibid, 
N Publications of the times. 


lic, 


Fitz-Harris. nte 
deen envoy in England from the court of Modena, 
had offered him ten thouſand pounds for murdecing 
the King. He refuſed the offer; but he told him, 


CHARLES II. 


lot. Corniſh having informed Charles of this cir- 


He ſaid, that Montecuculli, who had 


that the King's death might be procured by poiſon, at 
the Ducheſs of Mazarine's houſe. He accuſed t 


was to ſupport that prince; and that many parliament 
men, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves for the bill of 
excluſion, were to be boiled to death, to make a kind 


England at their coronation. The King ſaw the de- 


and terminer for his trial; but the parliament met be- 
fore it was carried into execution. | 


Duke of York. That Prince, upon the oath of the 
noted Otes, who ſwore, that he had ſeen him receiv- 
ing the ſacrament according to the 1ites of the Romiſh 
church, was preſented for recuſancy at the Old-Bailey. 
An informality in the mode of proceeding furniſhed 
the Duke with a pretence to appear after proclama- 
non; but that was neither ſafe nor praQticable. The 
affair was. therefore removed by a writ of certiorari 
into the court of King's-Bench. This being after- 
wards thought inſufficient, the Duke ſolicited for a 
noli proſequi ; which, upon the diſcovery made by 
Fitz-Harris, was refuſed. That miſguided Prince ſaw 
now the diſmal effects of his own folly and obſtinacy 
growing every day. The popular party no longer 
talked of the bill of excluſion as ſufficient. They re- 
olved at their meetings, that, to render it effectual, 
u muſt be attended with an act of aſſociation. No- 
ung could, however, overcome his bigotry. Charles, 
© St. Ampoule. James II. 
| DOES who 


Duke of York of being privy to the whole deſign. He 
affirmed,” that an army from France and Flanders 


of oil o, to anoint him and the ſucceeding Kings of 


fign of this incoherent nonſenſe ; and, being appre- 
henſive that parliament would apply for a pardon for 
Fitz-Harris, he iſſued a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer 


lic, he alſo became a diſcoverer of the great Popiſh CHAP. 
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* 


cumſtance, the two ſecretaries were ſent to examine WWW 


1681, 


Incredible, however, as the tale of Fitz-Harris ap- Its effect on 


peared, it intimidated thoſe who w:ſhed to favour the — of 
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CHAP. who had ſo often conjured him to conform to the 
V. eſtabliſhed church, renewed applications of the ſame 
kind in vain. He was neither to be won by entreaty, 
1681. nor frightened by danger. Ek 
Preparations Charles made no ſecr et of his own fixed reſolution 
of the King: to yield in nothing to the country party. He publich 
told the ambaſſadors of Spam and Holland, that it 
was in conſequence of his promiſe to them that he 
permitted his parliament to meet at all *, He gdeclar 
ed at the ſame time, that he was determined to dif. 
ſolve and not to prorogue them, ſhould they reſume 
their former violent meaſures. He accordingly began 
deliberately to prepare for extremities. The greateſt 
part of the Earl of Oxford's regiment were quatterc 
on the road to ſecure his return. Another body of his 
guards were ordered to patrole along the way. The 
oppoſition of his family rendered colonel Ruſſel ſuſ. 
pected. His regiment was offered to the Earl of 
Thanet. The Duke of York recommended Mulgrave | 
to the ſame command. The firſt declined to pay for 
his commiſſion to Ruſſel, The King himſelf refuſed 
the latter, from a prepoſſeſſion againſt his manner, 
The Earl of Craven, though then ſuperannuated, 
vas left in the chief command T. Having made thele 
arrangements, Charles left Windſor on the fourteenth 
of March, He was received on the confines of the 
county by the high ſheriff ; and at Wheatley by Lord 
Norris, the lord-lieutenant, and conducted with great 
pomp to Oxford. The univerſity expreſſed their 
loyalty in addrefles and feſtivity; and the King was 
ſo well pleaſed with his reception, that he ordered the 
particulars to be publiſhed, as an example of fidelity ' 
to the reſt of the kingdom. The popular party came 
with equal pomp, and ſcarce with leſs hoſtile prepara- 
tions, to Oxford. Numerous bands of retainers in 
arms attended their leaders to parliament, Great 
multitudes, in particular, followed the four members 
for the city of London X. The conteſt, however, 
would have been unequal, had things come to extre- 
mities. When a military force is once eſtabliſhed in 
2 country, the liberty of the people depends either 
on the humanity, or happy timidity of the Prince. 
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On Monday, the. twenty-firſt of March, the par- C HAP. 
liament was opened at Oxford with a ſpeech from the V. 
throne. Charles, having determined to act with firm- WWW 
neſs, exprefſed himſelf in an authoritative tone. The . 
unwarrantable proceedings of the laſt houſe of com- mectsat = 
mons, he told them, were the cauſe of the late diſſo- ford. 
| Jution., He aſſured them, that as he ſhould uſe no 
arbitrary government himſelf, he was reſolved not to 
ſuffer tyranny in others, He complained, that the 
former parliament had rejected his offer of limitation, 
| refuſed to ſupport his alliances,” and to preſerve Tan- 
gier. He informed them, that it was his intereſt, as 
well as his inclination, to preſerve the liberty of the 
ſubject; as the crown is in peril, when public freedom 
is threatened with danger. He argued his love of 
parliaments, by his meeting one ſo ſoon, after the 
former had diſtreſſed him with its heats. He expreſ- 
ſed his hopes, that the bad ſucceſs of the late violent 
| proceedings might diſpoſe them to a better temper. 
He declared his fixed reſolution to adhere to the rights 
of ſucceſſion. He deſired them to remember, that 
| vithout the ſafety and dignity of monarchy, neither 
religion nor property can be preſerved. He recom- 
mended union at home, as the only means to recover 
the importance of the nation abroad; and he conclud- 
ed with adviſing them to adapt the rules and meaſures 
of their votes to the eſtabliſhed laws of the land, 
vhich neither ought nor can be changed, except by 
en act paſſed by the three eſtates of parliament *. _ 
The commons, returning to their houſe, choſe for Proceedings 
their ſpeaker Williams, who had ſerved in the ſame of the com- 
capacity in the preceding ,parliament T. On the 
twenty-fourth of March, they reſolved to conſider of 
means for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion and 
the King's perſon VD. Though the laſt parliament 
kkemed to have forgot the Earl of Danby, the preſent 
thi of commons reſumed the proſecution againſt 
A with ardour. They ſent a meſſage to the lords, 
point a day to give judgment againſt Danby X. 
ut the caſe of Fitz-Harris ſeemed to command a ſtil} 
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C H A p. greater ſhare of their attention. His evidence in 
„ writing was laid before the houſe, and recorded in 
WYV their votes. Though incredible in many particular, 
1681. it ſeemed to be artfully connected with the tranſic: 
tions of the times. Some ſurmiſes were certainly 

juſt ; and, upon the whole, Fitz-Harris appeared to 

have heard, as a matter of converſation among the 
enthuſiaſtic prieſts, ſome circumſtances which he re. 


lated. The commons knew, that the court was bent 


upon the conviction of the criminal. To ſave hin 
from the animadverſions of the courts of common 
law, they voted his impeachment-; and to add indi. 
nity to their violence, they ordered Secretary Jenkin 


to carry the impeachment. to the lords *. | 


5 - 


Quarrel be- The houſe of lords, where the King poſſeſſed a 
tween the great majority, refuſed to proceed on the impeach- 
houles. ment of Fitz-Harris. They produced a precedut 

from the reign of Fdward HI. to ſupport. the juſtice 


of their conduct. Put it was neither applicable not 


ſuitable to the common-ſenſe of mankind. Their 
refuſal of an impeachment from the commons could 
be only juſtified by the violence of its intention, 
The lower-houſe immediately vated; that the condutt 
of the lords was'a denial of pubhe juſtice, a violation 
of the conſtitution of parliaments, an- obſtruQian to 
the diſcovery of the Popiſt plot, and of great danget 
to his Majeſty's perſon and the Proteſtant religion 


They reſolved, that for any other inferior court t 


proceed againft Fitz-Harris, or any other perſon lying 
under an impeachment of the commons of England 
is a high breach of the privilege of parliament. I 
the fury which aroſe concerning Fitz-Harris, the 
proceeded to other buſineſs. They reſolved to brit; 
in a bill to baniſh all 'the Papiſts of England, that pot 
ſeſſed one hundred pounds a- year, from his Majeſty" 
dominions, by their name. They revived the bil o 
excluſion, and ordered it to be read for the firſt tim? 

the next day. FC 
An expe= Before the meeting of parliament, the Earl of Hi 
dient reject- Ii fax, and ſome others of the principal ſervants of tht 


a crown, amuſed the King with an expedtent to preveli 


Y Mar. 25. Z Mar. 26. * 
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the bill of excluſion. They offered to propoſe to the CH AP. 
commons to make the Prince ayd Princeſs of Orange V. 
protectors, during the life of the Duke of York, WWW 
The vivacity of Halifax fixed on the word proteQors, 1681; 
inſtead of regents, to amuſe the republican party. 

Charles was. willing to agree to any meaſure that 

might gain the commons, without breaking the line 

of ſucceſſion. He was offended at the abſurd bigotry 

of his brother; and he wiſhed to puniſh him, in any 
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him way conſiſtent with the right of his family to the 
non crown, But when the expedient was propoſed, it was 
dig rejected with diſdain. The commons were ſenſible 


that no regent could poſſeſs equal influence with a no- 
minal King. To baniſh a monarch, whoſe title was 
recognized, was deemed at once abſurd and impracti- 


kins 


ed A 


ach- cable. They therefore brought in a bill for a total 
dent excluſion ; and they intended to follow it with an act 
aſtice of aſſociation, . to render it effectual *. 


Charles having foreſeen the violence of the com- The parlia- 


e nor 
[heir mons, had taken his reſolution to diſſolve the . 
could ment, He perceived that a great part of the nation : 
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leemed already to think they had driven things too far. 
He was reſolved -to prevent, at all events, a breach 
upon the ſucceſſion 3 and he ſaw that he was to be 
p ſupported, ſhould his conduct aſſume the appearance 
of ſpirit. The bill of excluſion was introduced on 
Saturday the twenty-ſixth of March. When the two 
houſes were met, on Monday the twenty-eighth, the 
King put on his robes privately, and was conveyed in 
a ſedan-chair to the houſe of lords. He drew the cur- 
| fans as he went, to conceal the crown, which he car- 


5, the) ricd on his knee. The lords ſuſpected nothing, as he 
o bing vas wont to come daily to hear their debates. When 
"at pob he arrived, he ſuddenly mounted the throne ; and 
ajelty Placing the crown on his head, ordered the uſher of 
e bill o the black-rod to ſummon the commons. Silence and 


oft tin EA atoniſnment prevailed around. His very ſervants 

| emed ſurpriſed at a conduct which they might have 
| of Flr 'vreſeen, The commons, in the mean time, arrived. 
is of Tie King told them, “ that diviſions, which began 
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CHAP. fo ill, could not end in good.” He then commanded 

V. the chancellor to declare the parliament diſſolved ®, 
— A clap of thunder burſting ſuddenly upon them 
3 could not more aſtoniſn the popular party, than this 
tion of the abrupt diſſolution of parliament. Prepared for o 
popular par- other mode of reſiſtance, they gave at once all their 
_ hopes to the wind. 'They found that they had built 
too much on the eaſineſs of Charles; and that they 
had miſtaken his forbearing policy for timidity. The 
fabric of oppoſition, which they had been rearing for 
ſeveral years, melted at once into air. A melancholy 
ſilence followed their vehement eloquence; and all 
their ſpirit took its flight with their good fortune, 
Fears for themſelves ſucceeded to their violence againſt 
the crown. They had loſt the field to a prince whom 
they, with every art, had offended and diſtreſſed; 
and they dreaded that he would uſe his victory with 
rigour; and they were not deceived. They haſtened 
each to his own. home, as it terrified at the place 
where they had Joſt their political conſequence, All 
the roads were in an inſtant covered with carriages and 
horſes. The King himſelf, as afraid of ſome attempt 
of their deſpair, haſtened in his coach to Windlor, 
attended by his guards, and the next day he came tg 

Whitehall. Phu e e 775 
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Reflections on the conduct of parliament.— King's declara- 
tion —Addreſſes from all quarters. —City of London 
reprimanded. —Intrigues of the Prince of Orange — 
Fitz-Harris and Plunket executed. Caſe and trial of 
College. Affairs of Scotland. —Succeſſion recognized. 
A new teſt, —Trial of Argyle. Conducſ of the Duke 
of York. — Foreign affairs.— Prince of Orange in Eng- 
land. Conference with the King. —Shafteſbury acquit- 
ted —Paſſive obedience. State of the times.-— Of fo- 
reign affairs. Return of the Duke of York. — He nar- 
rowly eſcapes ſhipwreck. —T be King poſſeſſes himſelf of 
London. Affairs at court, Monmoutb's progreſs, — 
Legal ſeverities. Deaths and promotions. Quo War- 
ranto.— City of London ſubmits.— Corporations reſign 
their charters. —Riſe and progreſs of a conſpiracy.— 
Rye-houſe plot.—Conſpirators ſeized. Trial, condem- 
nation, death, and cbaradter of Ruſſel. Death of Eſſex. 
Marriage of the Lady Anne. Oxford declaration. 
—Trial, execution, and character of Sidncy,— Men- 
mouth's confeſſion and diſgrace. —Condud and intrigues 
of the Prince of Orange. — Hampden ee, el 

tim; and executions.—Duke of York lord admiral. — 
Aﬀairs of Scotland. —Of Ireland. —State of foreign 
affairs —Domeſlic affair s.— Death of the King. —His 
bebaviour in his laſt moments. Reflections on his pri- 
vate life and character. 


HOUGH the conduQt of Charles might be HAP. 
reprehenũble, and the religion of his brother VI. 
dangerous, they ſcarcely furniſh an excuſe for the wy 
violence of parliament. The commons, led aſtray 1681. 
| their zeal, exerciſed a deſpotiſm as capricious and March. 
legal as that which they affected to apprehend from Refietions 
the crown, Their arbitrary reſolutions often inter- en the 
rupted the courſe of \juſtice, encroached wantonly on 
perſonal freedom, and ſuſpended in ſome caſes the 
aus. Their claims of privilege were ſtretched to the 
umoſt extent of their views and paſſions, To their 
nw - moſt 
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V. the chancellor to declare the parliament diſſolved B. 

WA A clap of thunder burſting ſuddenly upon them 
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ton of the abrupt diſſolution of parliament. Prepared for ng 

popular par- other mode of reſiftance, they gave at once all their 

WO hopes to the wind. 'They found that they had built 

too much on the eaſineſs of Charles; and that the 

had miſtaken his forbearing policy for timidity. The 

fabric of oppoſition, which they had been rearing for 

ſeveral years, melted at once into air. A melancholy 

ſilence followed their vehement eloquence ; and all 

their ſpirit took its flight with their good fortune, 

Fears for themſelves ſucceeded to their violence againſt 

the crown. They had loſt the field to a prince whom 

they, with every art, had offended and diſtreſſed; 

and they dreaded that he would uſe his victory with 

rigour ; and they were not deceived. They haſtened 

each to his own home, as it terrified at the place 

where they had Joſt their political conſequence, All 

the roads were in an inſtant covered with carriages and 

horſes. The King himſelf, as afraid of ſome attempt 

of their deſpair, haſtened in his coach to Windſor, 

attended by his guards, and the next day he came ty 
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ly of York. — Foreign affairs.— Prince of Orange in Eng- 
al land, Conference with the King. —Shafteſbury acquit- 
” ted —Paſſive obedience.—State of the times.-— Of Fo- 
iſ reign affairs Return of the Duke of York. — He nar- 
ng rowly eſcapes ſhipwreck. —T he King poſſeſſes himſelf of 
0. London. — Affairs at court. Monmoutb's progreſs.— 
th. Legal ſeverities— Deaths and promotions. Quo war- 
ed ranto.— City of London ſubmits.— Corporations reſign 
oo their charters.— Riſe and prog reſs of a c onſpiracy os 
- Rye-houſe plot.—Conſpirators ſeized. Trial, condem- 
. nation, death, and character of Ruſſel —Death of Efjex. 
pt — Marriage of the Lady Aune.— Oxford declaration. 
or, —Trial, execution, and character of Sidncy,— Mor- 
* mouth's confeſſion and diſgrace. Condud and intrigucs 
of the Prince of Orange. Hampden fined. — Proſecu- 
tion; and executions. —Duke of York lord admiral. — 
Afairs of Scotland — Of Ireland — State of foreign 
affairs, Domeſtic affairs. Death of the King.—His 
behaviour in his laſt moments. Refleficns on his pri- 
vate life and charatter. 
THOUGH the conduct of Charles might br ey ap 
4 repreheniible, and the religion of his brother VI. 
dangerous, they ſcarcely furniſh an excuſe for tbe 
Volence of parliament. The commons, led aſtray 1681. 
by their zeal, exerciſed a deſpotiſm as capricious and March. 
llezal as that which they aſteQed to apprehend from Reflecdions 
AP. the crown. Their arbitrary reſolutions often inter- en the 


'Upted the courſe of juſtice, encroached wantonly on 
perſonal freedom, and ſuſpended in ſome caſes the 
avs, Their claims of privilege were ſtretched to the 
umoſt extent of their views and paſſions, To their 
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CHAP. moſt falutary reſolves they annexed a petulance thy h 
VI. ſeemed more calculated to diſtreſs the ſovereign, than 1 
co relieve the nation. In calling the clamours of the 
1681. populace to aid their deliberations, they terrified te 0 
ſober part of mankind into a diſlike of their eondud. ec 
In their contempt of all expedients, they loſt the cha- fa 
racter of moderation: and, by driving the Prince to Ia 
extremities, they awakened the pity of his ſubjed, in 
and united the majority of them in his cauſe. Their hi 
inſiſting upon the excluſion of the Duke of York, ſu 
though perhaps in itſelf a proper meaſure, loſt every li 
pretence to prudence, when they knew that the Kin co 
was reſolved to prevent it, by mèans which would re 
in a moment annihilate their own power. 0 
conduct of The conſequences of their conduct proved almoſt w. 
parliament. fatal to the freedom which they affected to defend, no 
The King having obtained a victory, with the appro- ce 
bation of his people, uſed it with an addreſs which re- th 
moved all checks from his power. The church, ſt: 
thrown into his ſcale by the attachment of the com- ap 
mons to feQaries, ſecured his influence with the na- cla 
tion. The laws, explained by time-ſerving judges, of 
became an inſtrument of oppreſſion, more than the thi 
means of juſtice. The opinions of mankind ſeemed pu 
to alter with their condition. Their jealouſies of the We 
crown ceaſed when the King acquired the power of gy 
doing harm; and men ſeemed anxious to exchange rat 
the trouble of being free, for the tranquillity of del ſub 
potiſm. But the fatal difcredit into which parliament the 
had fallen ſprung from the violence of leaders, who p01 
had other views than the public good. Many had 
been gained by France, for the. ſole purpoſe of feed art 
ing the flame of diſſention in a kingdom, whole force ſen 
was the chief obſtacle to her own views. Other fait 
wiſhed to gratify their ambition in the midſt of anat- reti 
chy and conſuſion. Some hoped to raife an ideal ſa- con 
bric of a republic on the ruins of monarchy, without the 
conſidering the unfitneſs of the materials of which i 95 
was to have been framed. The beſt meaning, ub 2 
unfortunately are too often the moſt weak, ver ec 
rouſcd into enthuſiaſm by the profeſſions of deſigning 
men. The madneſs frequently incident to an aflen- 0 


bled multitude infected the commons in general; 4 0 
hurtflec 


CHARLES II. 


which, ſingly, they might wiſh to avoid. VI. 
the S The King had long perceived, that the obſtinacy WWW 
the of the commons was too deeply rooted to be remov- l pd 45 
E ed. He ſaw that delay would fender them leſs excu- iiues * 
ha- | able, without diminiſhing their extravagance, His 
to laſt parliament he aſſembled for the purpoſe of diſfolv- 
Qs, ing them with an appearance of fpirit. He ſcarce 
er had made a ſecret of his intention, notwithanding the 
co, WH furpcize with which the diffolution was received. The 


e 
c convince the people of the unreaſonableneſs of their 


uld repreſentatives. He had engaged to the Prince of 
Orange not to circumſcribe the power of a crown 
noſt which he was one day likely to wear ©, Sincerity was 
end, none of the virtues of Charles ; and art was even ne- 
pro- ceſſary, in his preſent condition, His condud᷑ after 
\ It the diſſolution was full of policy, and ſuited to the 


limitations which he propoſed were intended only to 
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hurried the members, in a collective body, into acts, CHAP. 


uch, ſtate of the times. He prepared a declaration, as an 


om- appeal to the people from parliament. When the de- 
1 claration was preſented to the council, the Archbiſhop 
Joes, of Canterbury propoſed that it ſhould be read in all 
the the churches and chapels in England?. A mode of 


med publication, which was likely to give it ſolemnity ard 


the weight, was willingly adopted. The clergy added ar- 


r of guments of their own to thoſe contained in the decla- 


ange ration. In their diſcourſes they propagated principles 
aol. ſubverſive of public freedom, and ſeemed to connect 
ment the ſafety of the eſtabliſhed religion with an unlimited 
ho power in the crown. . 


bad The declaration was well conceived, and, though a declara- 
feed - artful, appeared modeſt and juſt. The King repre- 10 

force e ſented the violence of the two laſt parliaments in af- un 

ther fairs which regarded the nation, and their unſuitable 

ana- returns to himſelf. He complained, that they had 

al ſa· converted their addreſſes into remonſtrances; that 

thout their arbitrary orders had deprived men of their liber- 

lich it Y in matters that had no relation to privilege. He 

0 pecified ſome of their ſtrange and illegal votes, which 

pere declared perſons enemies to the King and kingdom, 
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CHAP. without any order or proceſs of law. He affirmed, 
VI. that inſtead of giving him aſſiſtance with ſupplies, 
WY WV they endeavoured to expoſe him to danger, by pre. 
1681. yenting money from being lent on the branches of the 

eſtabliſhed revenue. He mentioned, that by ther 
votes; prohibiting the proſecution of Diſſenters, they 
had aſſumed the power of ſuſpending laws. He plac- 
ed their conduct with regard to the excluſion in the 
moſt unfavourable light. He, however, declared, 
that no irregularities in former parliaments would in- 
duce him to abſtain from convening theſe aſſemblies 
hereafter. He in the mean time affured his people, 
that he was reſolved to have frequent parliaments, to 
uſe his utmoſt endeavours to extirpate Popery, to re- 
dreſs the grievances of his fubjeQs, and in all things 
to govern according to the laws of the kingdom. 
Addreſſes The oppoſition, weakened by their diſperſion, [of 
from all all their ſpirit with their power. Some able anſwers, 
Warters. however, appeared againſt the King's declaration; 
but they made little impreſſion on a people whole opi- 
nions had changed. The adherents of the court car. 
ried their arguments to the preſs. Men of genius, 
though little encouraged by the monareh, aided hi 
councils with their talents. Sir William Jones, 2 
man of abilities, who had reſigned the office of attor- 
ney-general to join the country party, defended the 
late parliaments, as much as their conduct would ad- 
mit of defence. He expoſed with ſucceſs the meaſures 
of Charles; but no ſufficient excuſe could be made 
for the imprudent vehemence of his own friends. Tv 
complete the victory of the crown, the people were er- 
couraged to approve publicly of the diſſolution of pat 
liament. Addreſſes poured from every quarter of the 
kingdom. This ſpecies of flattery was begun by the 
juſtices of the peace for the county of Middleſex *; 
and from them it ſpread to almoſt all the legal ſocietie 
in the nation. Even apprentices, watermen, and ma- 
riners, joined in the univerſal cry in favour of the 
crown, Men in general ſeemed to congratulate the 
King on his eſcape from parliaments, and to be impa- 
tient io throw the burden of public freedom at the 
foot of the throne. - 


* Vid. Declaration, April 8, 1681. April OH 
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The majority of the corporation of London fill C H AP. 
remained firm to the country party. The principal VI. 
officers and the common- council had been choſen WWW 
when the public opinion was turned with moſt vio- 3 
lence againſt the crown, When application was . 
made by ſome citizens for an addreſs, others carried, primanded. 
by a majority in the common-hall, a vote for a peti- wax 4 
lion. Charles commanged the Earl of Nottingham, 
as chancellor, to return an anſwer, at once contemp- 
tuous and ſevere. He reprimanded them for interfer. 
ing in affairs of ſtate, being things totally . beyond 
their ſphere, He averred, that the meaneſt village 
in England had an equal right with them to meddle in 
matters of government. He deſired them to conſider, 
that the common: council of London was by no means 
the common=counci] of the nation. He, however, 
informed them, that his Majeſty looked not upon their 
petition as proceeding from the unanimous conſent of 
| the city of London; that it was carried only by four- 
teen votes in the whole; and that it was againſt the 
ſenſe of the greater part of the court of aldermen, 
He complained of their preſuming to doubt his decla- 
ration, © that there ſhould be frequent parliaments” 
| and he concluded with adviſing them * to ſtudy to 
be quiet, to do their own bufineſs, to leave to his 
| Majeſty the protection and care of a city whoſe proſ- 
perity could only riſe from the tranquillity of his go- 
vernment . 9 Se | 
While the King was preparing, with a degree of Intrigues of 
ſpirit, to diſcomfit the popular ſaction, the Prince of _— 
| Orange was buſy in forming projects of ambition June: 8 
upon their expected ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding the re- 
| Pulſe given to the Dutch memorial, he adopted other 
ſchemes to favonr his views on the throne. He came 
0 2 reſolution with his party to propoſe a new expe- 
dient to the King of England. The projected mar- 
"age between the Biſhop of Oſnaburgh and the Prin- 
ceſs Anne had not hitherto been laid aſide in the ſecret 
councils of the Prince. He, therefore, intended to 
emand, in conjunction with the oppoſition in parlia- 
ment, that in caſe Charles ſhould die before the Duke 
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of York, the latter ſhould be only titular King, any 
reſide in the dominions of the Duke of Hanover ; and 


WY WL that his ſons-in-law, the Prince himſelf, and the Bi. 


1681. 


ſhop of Oſnaburgh, ſhould be declared regents gf 
the kingdom. This project, however, was dropt, 2 
abſurd, upon mature conſideration; and the Prince 
turned his attention to another ſcheme, which uli. 
mately crowned his deſigns with ſucceſs. He concert. 


ed with the Earl of Sunderland to make a ſhew of de- 


ſerting his intereſt, to inſinuate himſelf into the ini. 


| macy of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, and, by her 


might have an opportunity of betraying the council 
of that Prince, and defeat the ſucceſſion of the Duke 


means, into the good graces of his maſter, that hy 


of York to the throne of England k. 


Fitz. Harris 


condemned 


The trial of Fitz-Harris, after ſome doubts whe. 
ther his counſel would ſubmit to the juriſdiction cf 
a cdurt of common law, came on in the begin- 
ning of June *, His conviQtion being deemed a mat. 
ter of the laſt importance to the crown, ſome ext. 
ordinary preparations were made. The lord chief 
juſtice Scroggs lay himſelf under an impeachment in 
parliament ; and it was thought improper that one 
delinquent ſhould fit in judgment upon another of the 
ſame kind. He was diſmiſſed from his office with 

enſion. Pemberton, a man of boldneſs, and better 
abilities than charaQter, ſucceeded Scroggs. Thele 
precautions were, however, unneceſſary, Though - 
the principal witneſs, Sir William Waller, was bim. 
ſelf a violent party-man ; though Johnſon, the fore- 
man of the jury, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a part 
Zan of Shafteſbury, and an adherent of Monmouth; 
though the ſheriffs had choſen the reſt of the jury, Ol 
account of their popular principles; the fact was t00 
clear to admit of his eſcape, The only plea was li 
being employed by the King in ſecret ſervices. The 
Ducheſs of Portſmouth, being examined, ſwore that 
ſhe begged ſome charity ſor him from the King) but 
that ſhe was privy to none of his concerns. He! 


woman, Mrs. Wall, was alſo called. She declarcd, 


u D'Avaux, April 1681. James II. 1681. 
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that Fitz-Harris received one hundred and fifty or C H AP., Il! 
d two hundred pounds for perſuading ſome eminent per- VI. ll 
d ſons in oppoſition to ſupport the intereſt of the WY Af 
of af; being condemned for treaſon, endea- and execut- 1 
25 youred to fave his life by ſoothing the King. He ſent ed. 9 fl 
de | a meſſage, that ſhould his ſentence be changed to per- Wh; 
te | petual impriſonment, he would openly name thoſe 1 
ſt who induced him to accuſe the Queen, the Duke of 1 
e. York, and the Earl of Danby *. He was examined 0 
ti. before the council. He affirmed, that the two ſhe» 1060 
der riffs, Bethel and Cornifh,' together with Treby the 1 
be recorder, had prevailed with him to invent the fictions li; 
Cl gncerning the Popiſh plot. He was, however, too 1 
Uke  profligate to gain any credit to his evidence. He ac- 1 
cuſed the Lord Howard of Eſcric of being concerned 1 
be. in the libel for which he was condemned. His wife Ml 
| of and maid confirmed this part of the teſtimony ; and 5 
gi: Howard was immediately ſent to the Tower. But, MW 
Nats | notwithſtanding diſcoveries which could not but pleaſe ba 
(ſas the King, Fitz-Harris was too obnoxious to be par- «708 
hie doned. He, however, continued to the laſt to adhere 1 
It n to the falſehood of his accuſation; and he declared at 1 
one the place of execution, © that he renounced the mer- 1 
the cy of Almighty God, if his confeſſion was not 208 
tha true N. e 
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Though Fitz-Harris died unpitied, the fate of ano- Plunket 
ther ſuppoſed criminal of the ſame faith, was lamented condemned, 
| by the unprejudiced few. Shafteſbury, to enlarge 

the ſcale pf the popular plot, had encouraged and 

ſupported informers, who endeayoured to eſtabliſh a 

belief of an Iriſh conſpiracy of the ſame kind. Some 

profligate prieſts, who wiſhed to gain the reward of- 
tered in England for perjury, had ſome time before 

accuſed Oliver Plunket, the Popiſh titular biſhop of 

Armagh, who called himſelf primate of all Ireland. 

Plunket was a man remarkable for the ſimplicity of 

his manners, quiet in his diſpoſition, and altogether 

an enemy to turbulence and intrigue. He was, how-. 

ever, brought to England to take his trial. The wits 

neſſes, as uſual, were incredible in their evidence. Su 


[. James II. 1681. M Thid. x Vid. his Confeſſion. 


A 
that * 1 They 
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CH AP. They ſwore, that he had engaged to the Pope to raiſe 
VI. fixty thouſand Iriſh to join an army of French in. 
WAY yaders, to deſtroy the Proteſtant religion. The Iriſh 
1681. clergy, they affirmed, were to ſupport with their con. 
tributions this deſign. Plunket, in defence, could 

only urge the improbability of this tale. He ſhewed 

that the Iriſh clergy were ſo poor, that he himſelf, 

who was called their primate, lived in a thatched hyt 

upon ſixty pounds a year. He inſiſted upon the ob. 

vious falſehood, that a body of men labouring under 

ſuch poverty, could furniſh: money for the ſupport of 

a great army, The evidence, however, was poſitive, 

Plunket was condemned; and the King, though in- 

formed of his irinocence, durſt not pardon fo ſignals 

| Papiſt . 3 | 
Tranſace While the reſt of the nation ſignified their appro- 
tions in the bation of the preſent meaſures in addreſſes, the cor- 
ety. poration of London ſeemed to adhere to their former 
principles. On the twenty-fourth of June, the two 
ſherifis were choſen from the popular party ; and the 
commor-hall voted their aſſent to the matter of the 
petitton, for which the city had been reprimanded by 

the King. The addreſs of Shafteſbury was the chief 

cauſe of this obſtinacy. Having employed agents of 

the inferior ſort of people to keepj up the flame, he 

; contrived to carry the election of ſheriffs ; a neceſſary 
precaution, when his enemies ſeemed determined to 
execute their vengeance through the channel of the 

law. Too artſul himſelf to commit obvious treaſon, | 

the court reſolved to puniſh his adherents. To of 

his moſt active managers, College and Rouſe, welt 
apprehended by a warrant from the council, Thi 

tirſt was a tradeſman of ſome character, but a fant 

tic; and the latter had been employed jn conducting 

and ſupporting the evidence for an Iriſh plot; the 

moſt fooliſh, and to his party the moſt fatal, of all 
that nobleman's political ſchemes.  * 
July, College, as having been the moſt active in the 
Colicye tri- ſchemes of Shafteſbury, ought to be the firſt obſed 
1 of puniſnment, in the judgment of the court. On 
the eighth of July, a bill was preferred againſt him; 

but the jury returned it indorſcd with an 1gnoram% 


0 Contin, of Baker. ? Kennet, Ralph, et Aud. 7 
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The intemperate joy of the party upon this occaſion CH AP. 
increaſed the reſentment of the adherents of the VI. 
crown. Though the bill in Middleſex was fruſtrated, === 
College was ſtill liable to another in the county of 1681. 


d Oxford. A part of the treaſon of which he was ac- 
( cuſed lay in the latter county; and the King might le- 
5 gally proſecute in either, as ſuited his pleaſure. The 
it afſizes at Oxford were at. hand. The priſoner was 
. ſent to that place. The indi d ment was preferred to 
Ir the ordinary grand jury, and a bill was found. But 
bf it was thought neither .juſt nor politic to try him dur- 


ing the ſame aſſizes. On the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, 
a ipecial commiſſion. of oyer and terminer was iſſued 
to the Lord Norris, as lord lieutenant of the count 

of Oxford, the lord chief juſtice North, and the 


0- puiſne judges, Jones, Raymond, and Levinz, for the 
o trial of College. The activity of the priſoner in the 
en ſervice of his party had raiſed him to a degree of 
wo importance, to which his ſituation in life had other- 
the wiſe no claim 2. 5 | OG 
the Dugdale, Turberville, and Smith, who had diſtin- and con- 
by eviſhed themſelves in their evidence for the Popiſh demned, 
ef plot, were now the principal witneſſes againſt Col- 
s of lege. Having left the popular party when their power 
| he declined, they offered their ſervice to the court, and 
lary they were readily received. A ſpirit of retaliation, 
d to which overcame all the principles of juſtice, had, to 
the the diſgrace of the age, ſeized the adherents of the 
ſon, © crown, Though they ſaw with indignation the per- 
oof juries of thoſe villains, when employed by their ene- 
were mies, they now availed themſelves of their teſtimony 
The to favour their revenge. The chief charge againſt 
fan- College was, that, in his zeal for the excluſioniſts, 
Ging he had appeared at Oxford, during the ſitting of par- 
the lament, armed with ſword and piſtol; and that he 
ff al had expreſſed himſelf to ſome of the witneſſes as 
eng engaged in a conſpiracy to ſeize the perſon of 
1 the the King k. College, who was a man of capacity 
bje@ and firmneſs, defended himſelf with courage, and an 


On appearance of innocence. Though warm in his zeal 


him; lor a party, and active in accompliſhing their deſigns 
amy | _ 

: | Publications of the year. 

17 * Grey's Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe plot. ; 
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in the city of London, he ſeems never to have extended 


his thoughts to actual treaſon. It is remarkable, that 


College, in the caſe of the Vifcount Stafford, had much 
inſiſted on the honeſty of Dugdale ; yet the apparent 
perjury of that evidence bore now the hardeſt on hin- 
ſelf, Notwithſtanding his defence, he was found guilty, 
and his ſentence was heard with ſhouts of applauſe by 
a great concourfe of ſpectators. The ſpirit of party 
ſeemed to have obliterated from the minds of the people 
all feeling for thoſe who differed from them in political 
opinions *. | | | 3 
Notwithſtanding the great and ſudden change in 
favour of the crown in England, Charles thaught it 
prudent to command the Duke of York to remain in 
Scotland. The politic conduct of that Prince, dur 
his former reſidence in the latter kingdom, had 1 
the good opinion of the Scots, and ſecured their attach. 
ment. The violence of his enemies, gag that pity 
which follows misfortune in the higher ſpheres of liſe, 


were, however, more favourable to his intereſt than 


his own conduct. The attention paid to him in Scot- 
land prevented nat his impatience to return to court, 
when he heard of the diſſolution of parliament. He 
applied by letter to Charles. He ſent Churchill, his 
favourite, to London. He employed all the influence 
of his friends. The Jatter contented themſelves with 
requeſting that he himfelf * be permitted to reſide 
at Audley, or any other houſe belonging to the King; 
and that the Ducheſs, who was in a bad ſtate of health, 


might retire either to Bath or Tunbridge. Hyde and 


Jenkins, of all the miniſtry, wiſned only for his return. 
The reft, with the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, oppoſed it, 
and prevailed Tr. | | 1 
The Duke hjmſelf, ſuſpecting that permiſſion for his 
return could not be obtained, gave another charge to 
Churchill, which was not to be communicated till the 
firſt requeſt was refuſed. This was a deſir®to call 3 
parliament in Scotland, where, from the complexion 
of opinions, the Duke flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of a ſolemn act to recognize the rights of ſucceſhon, 


which had been invaded in England. Charles readily 


* Publications of the times. T james II. 1661. 
| FE : agreed: 
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| agreed; and, thinking it unfit that any other ſhould CH AP. 
; repreſent his perſon when his brother was preſent, ap- VI. 
| pointed the Duke his commiſſioner to the new parlia- WW 
ment. The proclamation and letter to the privy-coun. 1681. 
t cil of Scotland were not, however, diſpatched from 
} London till the end of July. When the parliament 
V met at Edinburgh, the Duke found that he had formed 
a juſt judgment of their attachment to the indefeaſible 
rights of monarchy. An act was immediately paſſed, 
« that no difference of religion, no act of the legiſlature 
made or to be made, could alter or divert the right of 
t ſucceſſion, or lineal deſcent of the crown.” It was 
t declared high treaſon in any one of the ſubjects of 
lt Scotland, by writing or acting, by word or deed, to 
; endeavour the alteration or ſuſpenſion of the right of 
6 ſueceſſion. This aQ paſſed without one diſſenting 
1 voice; and when the Duke gave the royal aſſent, he 
U declared, that“ he would heartily concur with the 
ty parliament in the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion “. 
in The parliament proceeded next to continue the, gine 
fe exciſe, and to vote a ſupply for the fupport of the army. of "rh 
5 Great frauds had been committed, by farming that ment. 
le revenue to contractors; for the whole amount of what 
Is came into the treaſury exceeded not ſixty thouſand 
ce pounds a-year *, The Duke, with his uſual œcono- 
th my, began to leſſen the expence, and concert meaſures 
dc for augmenting the receipts. He ftruck off the pen- 
tons of the Earls of Huntley, Argyle, Athol, and Sea- 
th, forth, who had each ſeven hundred pounds a-year, to 
nd anſwer for the Highlanders, and to make good the 
in. depredations committed upon the inhabitants of the 
It low country YT, The Duke of York, in the mean 
; time, made exceptions to the management of the 
by Lord Regiſter, to oppreſſions committed by Argyle, 
to by means of his too extenſive juriſdictions in the 
the Highlands, and to the conduct of the preſident of the 
| 4 ſeſhon. Lauderdale was highly offended at this attack 
10N on his own adherents ; and he endeavoured to perſuade 
5 the King, that thoſe whom his brother perſecuted 
Fob were the moſt devoted to his ſervice “. 
v James IT. X James II. 1681. 
5 2 Ibid, Z Ibid. 
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CHAP. The moſt remarkable act of the Scotiſh parliament 
VI. was their paſſing a new teſt, which all perſons in the 
V ſervice of government were obliged to take. This te, 
1681. with a formal renunciation of the famous covenant, and 
A new teſt. à ſolemn affirmation of the King's ſupremacy, con- 
| tained a reſolution of paſſive obedience, and of dif. 
claiming all alterations in the government of church 
and ſtate. , To theſe articles, after they were introduced 
in parliament, ſome members, who had the courage to 
exhibit even a diſtant ſhew of patriotiſm, annexed a 
clauſe of adherence to the proteſtant faith. Thou 
this was virtually contained in the article for maintain. 

ing the eſtabliſhed church, it was readily granted, that 

the bill might paſs with more eaſe. and unanimity, 
The teſt being ill conceived, and, if poſſible, worſe e 
preſſed, contained many glaring - contradictions and 
groſs abſurdities. Several perſons ſcrupled to take it, 
without an explanation; and the Duke himſelf ſeemel 
to conſider it as too ſevere ?. The Earl of Argyle, a 
privy-counſellor, took the teſt, in the Duke's preſence, | 
with an explanation of which his Royal Highnels ap. 

proved A, LY: „ 
Argyle con- Argyle, a few days after, was ſuddenly ſeized and 
demned. committed to priſon. He was indicted for leaſing- 
making, perjury, and high treaſon. Some writers af 
firm, that the Duke was offended with the Earl fot 
ſome expreſſions which he uſed in the debate in pat- 
liament, concerning a clauſe in the teſt- act for ex- 
empting princes of the blood from taking the oath. 
The fact is improbable, as the Lord Belhaven was, 
for words of the ſame import, committed priſoner by 
the parliament to the caſtle of Edinburgh; and it is 
not likely, that, in their preſent temper, they would 
paſs over in the Earl the fault for which they puniſhed 
the Lord. Beſides, the Duke himſelf aſſigns no ſuch 
motive for the proſecution of Argyle. He affirms, that 
there was not the leaſt deſign formed againſt either bi 

life or fortune; but only to procure the forfeiture 
ſome juriſdictions and ſuperiorities, which his pꝛrede- 
ceſſors had unjuſtly obtained, and he himſelf tyrannically 
exerciſed ®, As a proof of this aſſertion, the Duke and 
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the Ducheſs of York entreated the King, by letters ©, CH A P. 
to favour the Lord Lorne, who was permitted to come VI. 
do court, after the condemnation, forfeiture; and eſcape WY Yo 
of the Earl, his father. The intention, however good, 1681. 

| by no means juſtified the meaſure ; for the moſt cruel 

and dangerous oppreſſions are thoſe which come under 

the form of juſtice aud law. Fo | | 
The unlimited loyalty of the Scotiſh parliament ani- The Duke 
| mated Charles with the hopes of putting for ever an impertuned 
| end to the political misfortunes of his family. The 7 799 © 
current in England was ſo ſtrong in favour of mo- 

| narchy, that ſcarce any thing remained to render the 

crown deſpotic, but the return of the heir-apparent to 

the eſtabliſhed religion. He reſolved, therefore, to 

| make another attempt on the bigotry of his brother. 

He diſpatched Hyde to that infatuated Prince, and he 

arrived at Edinburgh- on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt. 

He ordered Hyde to tell him, that unleſs he reſolved to 

conform entirely and go to church, no leave for his 


— 
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ce, returning to England muſt ever be expected. Tell 
128 him, Hyde,“ ſaid the King, that unleſs he conform, 
| | neither will nor can ſupport him, though I have hi- 
Ind therto done it at the riſk of my life and crown. Let 
ng- him conſider from what his folly has done already, 
af- what hereafter it will do. He will ruin himſelf, and 
for me, and his family, for ever.” Hyde executed his 
Nats | commiſſion with faithfulneſs and zeal. Three whole 
ex- days he repreſented the preſent diſmal ſtate of affairs, 
ath, and the melancholy proſpect of the future. He, how- 
yas, ever, could not prevail. He at length ſhewed to the 
by Duke a note in the King's own hand, containing 
t is theſe words: „If you will go to church, without do- 
ould ing more, you ſhall have leave to come to me when 
ſhed e parnament is adjourned >.” 
ſuch The Duke of Vork, upon the whole, though deemed conduct of 
that ſerere in hi. diſpoſition, relaxed conſiderably the rigour the Duke of 
r bis of the government which he found in Scotland. He ek. 
e of keined the eſteem of the nobility and gentry by the 
rede · cility of his behaviour; and he won the affeciens of 
call the inferior ſort, by his attention to the marks of reſpect 
an wich they paid. To diminiſh the jealouſy entertained 
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VI. was their paſſing a new teſt, which all perſons in the 


V ſervice of government were obliged to take. This teſt, 


p 1691. with a formal renunciation of the famous covenant, and 
new | 


claiming all alterations in the government of church 
and ſtate. , To theſe articles, after they were introduced 
in parliament, ſome members, who had the courage to 


exhibit even a diſtant ſhew of patriotiſm, annexed | 2 


clauſe of adherence to the proteſtant faith. Though 


this was virtually contained in the article for maintain. 


ing the eſtabliſhed church, it was readily granted, tha 
the bill might paſs with more eaſe. and unanimity, 


The teſt being ill conceived, and, if poſſible, worſe e- 
preſſed, contained many glaring contradictions and 
groſs abſurdities. Several perſons ſcrupled to take it, 
without an explanation; and the Duke himſelf ſeemed 


to conſider it as too ſevere *, The Earl of Argyle, a 
privy-counſellor, took the teſt, in the Duke's preſence, 


with an explanation of which his Royal Highnels ape 


proved &. 1 

Argyle con- Argyle, a few days after, was ſuddenly ſeized and 

demned. committed to priſon. He was indicted for leaſing- 
making, perjury, and high treaſon. Some writers 2. 
firm, that the Duke was offended with the Earl fot 
ſome expreſſions which he uſed in the debate in pat- 
liament, concerning a clauſe in the teſt- act for ex- 
empting princes of the blood from taking the oath. 
The fact is improbable, as the Lord Belhaven was, 
for words of the ſame import, committed priſoner by 


the parliament to the. caitle of Edinburgh ; and it 8} 


not likely, that, in their preſent temper, they would 
paſs over in the Earl the fault for which they puniſhed 
the Lord. Beſides, the Duke himſelf aſſigns no ſuch 
motive for the proſecution of Argyle. He affirms, that 
there was not the leaſt deſign formed againſt either bi 
life or fortune; but only to procure the forfeiture of 
ſome juriſdictions and ſuperiorities, which his prede- 
ceſſors had unjuſtly obtained, and he himſelf tyrannicallf 


exerciſed ®, As a proof of this aſſertion, the Duke and 
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tained a reſolution of paſſive obedience, and of dif. 
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nt the Ducheſs of York entreated the King, by letters ©, CH A P. 1h 
ne to favour the Lord Lorne, who was permitted to come 3 1188 
l to court, after the condemnation, forfeiture; and eſcape WWW 1 
nd of the Earl, his father. The intention, however good, 1681. 1 
n. by no means juſtified the meaſure; for the moſt cruel 0 10 
11. and dangerous oppreſſions are thoſe which come under 1 
ch the form of juſtice aud law. wy | | Tl 
el The unlimited loyalty of the Scotiſh parliament ani- The Duke 1 
to mated Charles with the hopes of putting for ever an importuned i 
2 end to the political misfortunes of his family. The ferm. Wil 
g. current in England was ſo ſtrong in favour of mo- Wt 
*. narchy, that ſcarce any thing remained to render the e 
at crown deſpotic, but the return of the heir-apparent to 60 
ty, the eſtabliſhed religion. He reſolved, therefore, to I 
20 make another attempt on the bigotry of his brother. a 
nd He diſpatched Hyde to that infatuated Prince, and he 15 
it, arrived at Edinburgh on the thirty-firſt of Auguſt. lt. 
ed He ordered Hyde to tell him, that unleſs he reſolved to 1188 
Ex conform entirely and go to church, no leave for his WW 
ce, returning to England muſt ever be expected. Tell TY 
b him, Hyde, ſaid the King, „that unleſs he conform, 118 
| | neither will nor can ſupport him, though I have hi- „ 

and therto done it at the riſk of my life and crown. Let | 5 
ng- | him conſider from what his folly has done already, . 
af- | what hereafter it will do. He will ruin himſelf, and 1 
for me, and his family, for ever.” Hyde executed his 

at- commiſſion with faithfulneſs and zeal. Three whole 

ex- days he repreſented the preſent diſmal ſtate of affairs, 

ath, and the melancholy proſpect of the future. He, how- 

vas, erer, could not prevail. He at length ſhewed to the 

by Duke a note in the King's own hand, containing 

t iS theſe words: „If you will go to church, without do- 

uld Ing more, you ſhall have leave to come to me when 

hed tie parliament is adjourned D.“ 

ſuch The Duke of York, upon the whole, though deemed conduct of 

that ſevere in his diſpoſition, relaxed conſiderably the rigour the Duke of 

r his of the government which he found in Scotland. He 1 

e of paned the eſteem of the nobility and gentry by the 

ede- chility of his behaviour; and he won the affections of 

cally the inferior ſort, by his attention to the marks of reſpect 
and ui.” hey paid. To diminiſh the jealouſy entertained 
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CHAP. concerning his religion, he always attended public pray. 


VI. 


1031. diſtance 5, he loſt all reſpect for his perſon, when he 
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ers before the par'iament D. Though the conduct of 
the Duke of Lauderdale pleaſed him, when ſeen at ; 


took a nearer view of the oppreſſions of his government 
and the rapacity of his family. His high, monarchical 
principles, however, cartied him too far. He ſuppreſſes 
a parliamentary inquiry into the conduct of the Lord 
Salton, though he ſaw, and even in ſome degree pu. 
niſhed, his guilt. This part of his conduct proceeded 
from his opinion of the danger of ſubmitting the (er, 
vants of the crown to the animadverſions of a populir 
aſſembly. His treatment of the fanatics partook more 
of rigour than any other part. of his public condud; 
but there is no juſt ground for believing that he wa 
preſent at the tortures of criminals. That miſguided 
Prince has been as unfortunate in his hiſtorians, as he 
has been inexcufable in many parts of his .condu, 
Some writers, with a prepoſterous folly, have loaded 
him with falſehoods ; as if any thing but their expe- 
diency were neceſſary to juſtify the meaſures which 
drove him from the throne. © © + 
The ambition of Lewis the Fourteenth; encouraged 
by the diſſenſions in England, began again to threaten 
Europe with a war. To give the colour of juſtice to 
his conduct, he formed at Metz a court, which he 
called the Sovereign Chamber, to eſtabliſh a kind of 
claim to the territories which he meant to ſeize. This 
iniquitous tribunal declared *, that the greateſt part aof 
the duchy of Luxembourg was a dependence on the 
biſhoprick of Metz, which had been ceded by treaty to 
the crown of France. On the fide of Flanders, be 
made a peremptory demand of the county of Chinei; 
and he laid claim to Straſbourg, as the capital of Alſace; | 
which had been ceded to the crown of France by tit 
treaties of Munſter and Nimeguen. To enable him 
poſſeſs in tranquillity what he demanded under the ſomm 
of juflice, Lewis liſtened to the applications of Chatles 
whom his neceſſities and the violence of parliament had 
forced to propoſe a new ſecret treaty. The eagerneb 
of the King of France to gain the friendſhip of a prin 
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ho, on account of domeſtic diſſenſions, was ſcarce CHAP. 
capable of giving him trouble, induced him to conclude, VI. 


2 on the twenty-ſixth of March, a verbal agreement to WW a 
he pay to the King of England a ſublidy. The terms were 1681 
nt hfty thouſand pounds, payable every three months, for | 

cal three years; the firſt payment to be made at the end 

Jed of June. The conditions on the fide of Charles were 

ord only friendſhip z on that of France, a promiſe to diſturb 

pu- neither Flanders nor Holland ©. | 

ded Lewis, however, deemed it no infraction on the Encroach- 
ſers verbal treaty to ſeize Straſbourg, to block up Luxem- ments of 
ular bourg, and to force the ceſſion of the county of Chinei. Frances 


When he made the firſt motion to accompliſh theſe 
ends, the Spaniards were incenſed, and the Dutch 


Was alarmed. 'The ambition of the Prince of Orange added 
ded its own force to the terror and reſentment of Spain 
5 he and Holland, While he was in appearance on the 
ud, beſt terms with his uncle, he concerted with the 
aded dpaniards, that a declaration ſhould be preſented by 
xpe- their own ambaſſador at London, ſignifying that his 
hich nation would break all commerce with England, till 
| the King ſhould reconcile himſelf to his parliament l. 
raged The States were induced to join in this extraordinary 
eaten temonſtrance. Both inveighed againſt the diſſolution 
ce to of the two laſt parliaments; and, in a manner ſcarce 
h be decent to an independent Prince, inſiſted with the Kin 
ad: of to yield thoſe points from which his quarrel with the 
This commons had ſprung. The part which the Prince 
art of - atted upon this occaſion was no ſecret. to either of his 
n. the uncles. They knew that his ambition had been vio- 
aty to | ently inflamed by the near proſpect of the Engliſh 
rs, be throne, furniſhed to him by the excluſion of the Duke 
inet; | of York. The Prince affured himſelf, that ſhould 
Alſace; Charles be induced to take an active part againſt France, 
dy the he muſt become dependent on parliament, and grant 


him to all that they deſired. The ſupply promiſed by Lewis 


e for enabled the King of England to diſmiſs his violent 
Harless commons, and to reject what HE deemed the inſolent 
ent ha demands of his allies. The Prince of Orange, how-- 
oem 


er, though it was removed to a greater diſtance, loft 


not his view of the object. He continugg bis perſonal 
i James II. 1681. n D' Avaux, December 1681. 
ſames II. 1681. | 
appli- 
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CHAP. applications,to Charles ta cloſe with his parlianient, 
VI. and to deſert the eventual ſucceſſion of his brother 0 
the throne |; | | Bens OLE e 
Tie 7 While the Prince urged his uncle upon that ſubject, 
ef Orange an event ha ned, which made a temporary breach 
in England. in their friendſhip. The former raiſed Sidney to the 
command of the regiments of Britiſh ſubjects in the 
ſervice of the States, in oppoſition to the nomination 
of the King, who had been uſually indulged with the 
recommendation of an officer to. that employment, 
Charles being highly offended at this mark of diſreſpe&, 
the Prince referred at length Sidney's affair to his plex 
ſure. The matter was at length compromiſed, by the 
King's giving to Sidney a conſiderable ſum of money, 
In his turn, Sidney promiſed to undeceive the Prince 
of Orange with regard to the meaſures which he wiſhed 
to be followed in England; and, for that purpoſe, be 
repaired to the Hague. On the ninth of July, he te- 
turned with a letter from the Prince, informing the 
King of his deſign to come to England, and requeſting 
a yacht for his. paſſage. On the twenty-ſixth of July, 
the Prince accordingly arrived at Windſor, and was 
immediately. admitted by Charles to a long conference. 
Seymour, Hyde, and the Ear] of Conway, were preſent, 
The Prince publicly declared, that unleſs the King 
could afliſt his allies, Flanders and Holland muſt be 
loft; and that he plainly perceived, that no aid could 
be given without his calling a parliament ©, | 
His confer- When the Prince had finiſhed, the King aſked, 
_—— ce whether a parliament meeting on no better hopes of 
">* agreement than the laſt, would contribute to the ſup- 
of his allies?” He deſired him to conſider their 
demands, and to give fairly his opinion, whether theſe 
demands ſhould be granted. He aſked him, whether 
he would adviſe the excluſion ? He replied, that he 
abhorred the thought. He inquired, whether the Prince 

would propoſe limitations? The crown muſt not 

be tied, replied the Prince. Ought I to place, 
reſumed the King, the militia, the navy, the ſea- ports, 
the judges, out of my own power?” 1 ſhall never 
adviſe that meaſure,” ſaid the Prince. Shall all the 
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miniſters and officers,” ſaid the King, “ ſuſpeQed to C H AP. 
be the Duke of York's creatures, be removed, and VI. 
cONFIDING men, TRUE PROTESTANTS, be raiſed WWW 
to their place?“ The Prinee ſaid, „“ he diſclaimed 1681. 
it all.” * Theſe,” reſumed the King, „were | 
ſubſtantially the demands of the two laſt parliaments ; 
and, if a parliament is neceſſary, I deſire you to 
propoſe ſome what toward a better agreement.“ The 
Prince replied,““ that he knew only things as they 
were mentioned abroad, hut that he underſtood not 
their real condition at home.” Being preſſed to 
propoſe ſome plan, he defired time to give his anſwer. 
The King continued to urge him to propoſe ſome ex- 
pedient. He told him, that he had already called ſe- 
veral parliaments, partly to aid his allies ; © but inſtead 
of aſſiſting me,“ he continued, * the very treaties 
which I made for the preſervation of Europe were ſuſ- 
pected to have been for the ſupport of Popery at home. 
Nay, ſo far were the commons from giving a penny for 
aiding my foreign friends, that they would not give 
a farthing to preſerve Tangier T.“ 1 5 
The Prince had various motives for undertaking his propoſals 
journey to England. He was urged by the Spaniſh by the popu- 
ambaſlador, he was called by the leaders of the popular P. 
party, he was encouraged by fome of the ſervants of 
the crown, eſpecially the chancellor. When he per- 
| ceived that Charles was determined not to yield to 
parliament in any one of their demands, he propoſed, 
in the name of the country party, that ſhould they be 
permitted to meet, they would think no more either of 
the excluſion or limitations. This requeſt they fre- 
quently conveyed to the King, even after the depar- \ 
ture of the Prince. He durſt not truſt to their promiſes. 
e, however, aſſured the Prince, and formally ac- 
quainted the Spaniſh ambaſſador, that ſhould the French 
ing actually invade Flanders, or break the peace, he 
[ould call a parliament ; © though,” he told them, 
that parliament would do nothing for his allies abroad, 
Ul they ſhould obtain What they deſired at home.” 
[1 iat caſe, he aſſured the Prince, he would inſtantly 
ſfolve them again. Cambridge was the place at which 
* reſolved to meet this eventual parliament ; having 
ctermined that they ſhould no longer turn upon him 
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CHAP. 


VI. 
alan, 
1081. 


| Departure 
of the 
Prince of 


Orange. 


he came .“ | we, 
Shaftcfbury During theſe tranſaQions with regard to foreign affair, 


that powerful engine of party, the city of London, 


| ried to Luxembourg, he muſt call a parliamen;” 


poſal became the foundation of a treaty, which extji, 


The Duke of York himſelf, who formed the private 


French ambaſiador has been told.” The Prince d 
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He, in the mean time, ſent a memorial to the King of 
France, that unleſs he ſuffered proviſions to be cat- 


Fifty waggons were permitted to enter that city u,. 
France offered to quit all her other pretenſions, ſhould | 
Luxembourg be delivered into her hands. This pro. 


cated Charles from the difficulties under which he lay. 

Though the profeſſions of Charles to his allies were 
deemed excuſes for his own conduct, he appears to 
have been ſerious in his declaration to the French King, 


treaty, ſeems to have forgot his own danger in his re. 
ſentment againſt the conduct of Lewis. In the dia 
which he wrote at the time, he declares, if France 
ſhall proceed as ſhe has done, the thing will be un. 
ſupportable. A parliament muſt be called, as the 


Orange, however, gave not entire credit to the King. 
The object of his journey was, if poſſible, to oblige 
him to call a parliament, either by the conſideration 
of foreign or domeſtic affairs. He uſed his utmoſ 
ſkill, induſtry and art, for that purpoſe. But Charles 
reſiſted them all. [The Prince, ten days after his arrina, 
took his leave, with an appearance of friendſhip ; tho 
he was in ſecret diſſatisfied. ** We parted very good 
friends,” ſays Charles in a letter to his brother, © tho 
different in opinion, in many things. It is plain, that 
great art has been uſed to miſinform him; and, you 
know it is not an eaſy matter to convert him, though 
he was well baited as poſſible. He had very little to 
ſay on particulars, He made me great profeſſions 4 
parting ; and, though he does not live to be convinced 
I believe, in the main, when he has thought well on 
what was ſaid, he cannot be in the ſame mind as wil 


the King's party were gaining ground at home. The 


city of London was, in ſome degree, gained by tit 
court; and Sir John Moore, a man averle to the pri 


M James II. paſſim. * Dalry ple's Append: 
p Im 
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CHARLES HI. 


September, choſen lord- mayor. The ſheriffs, Pilking- 
ton and Shute, however, continued their adherence to 
the popular party, and balanced with well-choſen ju- 
ries the enormous influence of the crown in the courts 
of law. The Lord Howard of Eſcric, who had been 
committed to the Tower in June, was acquitted by the 
grand jury. The Earl of Shafteibury had lein in the 
lame prion ſince the ſecond of July, upon the accu- 
ſation of Smith, Turberville, and others, whom be 
himſelf had long abetted as evidences againſt the Papiſts. 
On the twenty-fixth of November, an indictment 
was preſented againſt him before the grand jury at 
the Old Bailey. The ſheriffs, who were deeply en- 


to the ſame principles. Eight witneſſes were examin- 
ed; and they concurred in proving againſt him many 
extravagant ſpeeches, very ſuitable to his vehement 
character. They were, however, men of ſuch infamous 
lives, that it is extremely doubtful whether any violence 
of temper could induce him to utter treaſon in their 
preſence *, _.- * | 


there was found in his cabinet the draught of an aſ- 
ſociation to oppoſe the Duke of York's ſucceſſion to 
the crown, But it was neither written. by him, nor 
any where marked with his hand. His opponents, 
delides, had neglected to. comprehend it in the in- 
dietment. Theſe were reaſons ſufficient for acquitting 
bim, were even the ju 
was returned indorſed with an ignoramus. The whole 
court ecchoed to the ſhouts of the ſpectators. The 
neus ſpreading through the city, bonfires were kin- 
led in the ſtreets, and the windows illuminated. 
The triumph of the party continued during the night; 
but it was the laſt victory which they gained. Shafteſ- 
bury, during his confinement in the Tower, loſt much 
of his former ſpirit. He applied to the King for leave 
to tranſport himſelf to Carolina C, where he pro- 


miſed to remain for the reſt of his life. Charles? 
* Kennet. Burnet. James IL. Dames 1 
Z 2 Wile 


1681. 


caged in his party, made choice of perſons devoted 


Another circumſtance ſeem̃ed, at firſt fight, to bear acquitted, 
harder on Shafteſbury than the evidence of his own | 
- iniquitous retainers. When his papers were ſeized, 


leſs favourable, The bill 
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ciples of the excluſioniſts, was, on the twenty-ninth of CHAP. 


VI. 
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CHAP. willing to puniſh his arch-enemy, refuſed his requeſt , 

VI. and the event difappointed his views. Four days af. 

cer the bill againſt him was rejected by the grand jury, 

1681. Shafteſbury and Howard found bail in the King 

| Bench, and they were diſcharged from confinement, 

Paſſive obe- The eſcape of Shafteſbury, by elevating the coun. 

dience. try party, exaſperated the adherents of the crown, 

The corrteſt now had ceaſed to be equal. The dif. 

' ſolution of parliament had diſperſed, and even ſub- 

dued the leaders of the firſt ; the latter acquired daily 

ſtrength through the unremitting influence of a per. 

manent head. To gratify the church for their hm 

| adherence to the King, the laws againft Proteſtant 

Diſſenters, as well as Roman Catholics, were exe- 

cuted with rigour. Preſbyterians, on account of their 

firm adherence to the excluſioniſts, were deemed re. 

bels and republicans. It was dangerous to overlook 

the Papiſts, for fear of awakening the jealouſy of the 

nation againſt the favour of the court to that ſed.— 

The aſſociation, found among Shafteſbury's paper, 

furniſhed another opportunity for the royalifts to pay 

their reſpes to the throne. Every country, and al- 

moſt every town, tranſmitted addreſſes in the moſt 

abject ſtrain. The doctrines of paſſive obedience and 

non-refiftance were revived. The bench and the pul- 

pit contended with one another in warmth and zeal 

for an unlimited power in the crown. Parliaments 

were reviled, as dangerous and licentious aſſemblies 

of the vulgar; and the ſole happineſs of the nation 

was placed in a ſilent obedience to the dictates of 

1682. the Prince. The people ſeemed even willing, witt- | 

out the form of a parliament, to tax themſelves for 

the ſupport of the crown, Many liberally offered to 

contribute money to their utmoſt ability, when Is 
Majeſty's occalions ſhould demand a ſupply “. 

Regettion A judgment may be formed of the violence of the 

on the commons, by the eagerneſs which their proceeding 

had raiſed among their conſtituents in favour of the 

crown. Men, without having their paſſions much 

inflamed, could not have ſubmitted with ſuch indif- 

ference to an unlimited power in the crown. Had 

the adherents of the prerogative, however, continued 


* Addrefſes of Durham and Glouceſter, &c. 


CHARLES I. 
to enjoy in tranquillity the benefits reſulting from their C 
beloved deſpotiſm, they might have awakened pity, 
without kindling indignation. But they themſelves WWW 


ran into thoſe wa extremities which had raiſed their 
reſentment againſt others, The idea of retaliation, 
| which ſuggeſts itſelf to thoſe in whom politics dege- 
nerate into paſſion, prevailed in the minds of all. — 
The ſubornations, the perjuries, the ſame tampering 
with witneſſes, the packing of juries, which had been 


nate Papiſts, were now turned with redoubled fury 


nents ſo much covered with guilt, that injuſtice itſelf 
became juſt in their puniſhment. The moſt dread- 
ful miſery that can befal a nation prevailed, The 
hws intended to protect mankind became inftruments 
of deſtruction. The maſſacres attending on war, the 
aſſaſſinations practiſed by tyrants, are temporary, and 
may be ſoon forgot. But when the channels of pub- 
lic juſtice are corrupted, when juſtice itſelf is convert- 
ed into the means of revenge, political miſery is ar- 
lived at its height. 1 | 

There is, however, a degree of injuſtice in laying 
| the whole blame of the misfortunes of the times on 
the King, As he was forced to join in the ſeveri- 
ties againft the Papiſts, he found himſelf alſo obliged 
to fall down with the current, when it changed. He 
had before temporized with his enemies, and it now 
| was neceſſary to gratify his. friends, Beſides, princes, 
like other men, are ſubject to human paſſions, He 


King had been deſpiſed, his veracity queſtioned as a 
man. The reſpect due to his political function was 
forgot; even the decency, which his good-breeding 
% 4 gentleman ought to command, was neglected or 
abuſed, Though Charles was as forgetful of injuries 
as he was of favours, there is not perhaps virtue ſuf. 
dent in human nature entirely to forgive inſults car- 
tied to ſuch extremes. To give its full ſcope to the 
vehemence of his friends, was to be. thoroughly re- 
"enged on his enemies. Thoſe who have accuſed 


aur 
2 3 RIM 


the engines of the popular party againſt the unfortu- 


upon themſelves. The royaliſts thought their oppo- 


had been traduced in his charaQer, inſulted in his 
perſon, vilified in his family, His authority as a 


mM of too much ſeverity have done him more ho- 
than his Character deſerved, by expecting from 
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CHAP. Riu that moderation which is ſought for in vain in 
VI. the moſt virtuous of his political opponents. _ _ 
—— The year 1682 ſcarce preſents wy thing but a 
R da 1M continuation of thoſe legal ſeverities which ' diſgraced 
reg affairs. the preceding year. The taking of Straſbourg in the 
month of September, the continuation of the blockade 
of Luxembourg, the other claims and expected en- 
croachments of France, continued the fears of Europe. 
The Spaniards made many fruitleſs applications to the 
King of England; they applied in vain to the Dutch, 
The Emperor, over-awed and threatened by the Oi. 
tomans, harraſſed by a rebellion in Hungary, deſert- 
ed by ſome of the German princes, deſtitute of e. 
ſources, and feeble in his own councils, could neither 
aſſiſt his allies, nor protect himſelf. The State, 
urged by the Prince of Orange and the Spaniards, 
forced by their neceſſities, made repeated applications 
to Charles for the calling of a parliament. Even 
| ſome of his own miniſters joined in the ſolicitations of 
foreign ambaſſadors, He, however, was neither to be 
convinced by argument, nor gained by entreaty, He 
foreſaw that he could expect nothing from the com. 
mons but a reiteration of their former demands; and 
he was extremely unwilling to give freſh force to a pat- 
ty upon the point of being totally ſubdued. - Beſides, 
he found that the Dutch, attached to their own com- 
merce and partly gained by the intrigues of France, 
wiſhed to make England a principal in the war.— 
They had inſiſted upon his taking the firſt ſtep ; which 
he abſolutely refuſed ; though he gave inſtructions to 
his ambaſſador at Paris to join in all the remonſirances 
SN ER... n 
Return of Though every thing ran in the channel of uni 
mited obedience in England, the King permitted the 
Duke of York to remain in Scotland. The Duke's 
letters, his ſolicitations through his friends, could not 
procure permiſſion for his return. He, however, Gee 
rived, from the avarice of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
what he could not obtain from his brother's affection. 
The King, diſpleaſed with the connection which tht 
Ducheſs had formed with the popular party, ſignif 
to her his diſpleaſure in ſevere terms. e recom: 
mended to her, under the pretence of health, to make 
a journey to the waters of Bourbon. She * 


in Scotland, 


\ 


CHARLES . 


matters ſo well, that ſhe prevailed with the King to CHAP. 


propoſe to the Duke of York to ſettle upon her a 


rent-charge of five thouſand pounds a-year out of the WY 


poſt-office ; the King promiſing to give an equivalent 
out of ſome fund of the hereditary revenue. The 
Duke, though he knilffly that the tranſaction could not 
de rendered valid without an act of parliament, graſp- 
ed at the propoſal, as the only means of his return. 
He promiſed to ſign any paper the attorney-general 
ſhould prepare; but he expreſſed his doubts whether 
the thing T could be legally done while he remained 
'The Ducheſs of Portſmouth uſed all 
her influence; and the Duke was permitted to meet 
the King at Newmarket, in the firſt week in March. 


Halifax was much in the King's confidence, though the Duke of 
he was no friend to the Duke of York. He preſſed — 


for his immediate return to Scotland; but Charles, 
to ſatisfy the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, furniſhed him 
with a pretence of coming to London. The attor- 
ney-general was ordered to prepare a deed, to be ſign- 
ed by the Duke of York; but, at the end of two 


| days, he informed the King, that no ſettlement could 
de made without an act of parliament. 
markable, that the noted Jefferys was the lawyer 

| who ſuggeſted the expedient to the King. The Duke 


excuſes his own want of ſincerity, in not undeceiving 


his brother, by his having loſt all other hopes of be- 


ing eyer permitted to return from what he calls an 
honourable exile, He remained two months with the 
King, During that time he fortified his intereſt ſo 
well, that he was permitted to go to Scotland for 
the Ducheſs and his family ; and, after his return, 
to fix his reſidence in London. He even gained the 
conſent of Halifax, by promiſing not to interfere 
openly in public affairs, till the opinions of mankind 

ould be more ſettled, after the late change. His 
reception from the people convinced the Duke, that 
their prejudices againſt him had vaniſhed. He was 
received by the univerſity of Cambridge with the ut- 
molt marks of affection and reſpect; and he was pub- 
ickly entertained by ſeveral ſocieties in London d. 


On the third of May, the Duke of York left Narrowly 
indſor, and took his paſſage for Scotland in the APES 
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sor, as ſome thought, the treachery of Captain Ayres, 


1682. 


ſhipwreck. 


* HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
C HAP. Glouceſter frigate, with three other frigates and the 


near Yarmouth. The officers ordered him to go out 


Mary yacht in company. Through the unſkilfulneſ, 


the pilot, he was in danger of being loſt at ſea.— 
The intention of the pilot was to follow the track 
of the colliers, between the ſand@banks and the coal, 


to ſea, He perſiſted to tack, fancying that he fill 
had time to go within the banks. The officers, zt 
laſt, thinking themſelves far enough out at fea, per- 
miited him to tack. They thought they could 
clear the banks; but they were deceived. The 
ſhip ſtruck on the Lemon and Ore, She ſtuck 
faſt at firſt and had not too much haſte been made 
to clear her, all the paſſengers: and ſeamen might 
have been ſaved. The Duke of York got into his 
ſhallop, and went on board a yacht, which attend- 
ed the frigate. . None offered to attend him, but 
{uch as he called. He took with him the Earls of 
Perth and Middleton, Churchill, and one or two more, 
The condition of thoſe on board the Glouceſter was 
not yet deſperate.” Other boats came afterwards to 
their aſſiſtance. Moſt of the perſons of quality and 
the Duke's ſervants were ſaved,  , _ 

Many more, or perhaps all, might be ſaved, had 
the boatmen behaved with ſpirit. When the frigate, 
by being lightened, came to deeper water, ſhe began 
gradually to fink; and the ſeamen in the boats were 
afraid to come near, for fear of being carried with 
her to the bottom. Juſt as the Glouceſter was ready 
to diſappear, the Duke of York was receiyed into the 
yacht. The perſons left, in all about one hundred in 
number, gave a Joud ſhout when they ſaw him ſafe: 
2 mark that they had an affection for his perſon; 
and that he had not preferred, as ſome writers affirm 15 
the ſafety of his prieſts and dogs to the lives of the 
ſeamen. But though ſome boats carried ſeveral pet- 
ſons from the Glouceſter, after the Duke left her, in 
his barge, many were drowned. Hyde, the Dukes 
brother-in-law, was the only Engliſhman of rank and 
quality among the number, The Earl of Roxburgh, 
the Laird of Hopton, and Sir Joſeph Douglas, Weite 
the principal Scots that periſhed by this diſaſter, Tbe 
Duke proceeded in the Mary yacht on his voyage 
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in company with the Happy Return. The other CHAP. 


e 

, three frigates were diſperſed by the ſtorm which threw VI. 

55 the Glouceſter on the Lemon and Ore ?“. In three WW 
— weeks the Duke returned, with the Ducheſs and the 1682. 
k Lady Anne; which laſt had been, for many months, 

% on 2 Viſit to her father in Scotland. | | 

ut Though the excluſioniſts had, in a great meaſure, The King, 
ll loft the reſt of the nation, they ſtill retained a ma- by irregular 
at jority in the corporation of London, The progreſs mealyres, 
fs of the crown, in ſupporting its power and puniſhing 

ld its enemies, through the channel of the law, was 


greatly checked by juries choſen by adverſe ſheriffs. 
In recent caſes, they had acquitted perſons whom the 
| court-party had conſidered as guilty of crimes of the 
| deepeſt dye; and the populace, with their uſual intem- 


his perance, followed their victory with inſult. To diſ- 
nd- lodge the faction from their ſtrong hold in the city, 
but | was an object of importance; but the means by which 
; of it was purſued were irregular, if not criminal. Sir 


John Moore, the lord-mayor, from principle an ene- 


was my to popular confuſions, accommodated himſelf, upon 
5 to the preſent occaſion, to the views of the crown. On 
and | the twenty-fourth of June the new ſheriffs were to be 


choſen, according to annual cuſtom. North and Box 


| were recommended by the adherents of the court. — 

gate, The popular party fixed on Dubois and Papillon. — 

egan | The lord-mayor drank to North, who was prepared 

were to accept the office by the chief juſtice of the ſame 

with name J. A poll was opened for chuſing another 

eady ſheriff; but the common-hall refuſed to ſuſtain the 

o the right of the lord-mayor to nominate one ſheriff — 

ed in Moore adhered to his privilege of nomination. The 

ſafe: old ſheriffs, Pilkington and Shute, abetted the majo- 
rſon ; ſity of the livery. The lord-mayor adjourned the hall, 
m , The ſheriffs refuſed to obey. Commotion, tumult, 
f the and riot prevailed. A poll was opened for two ſheriffs, 
1 per- and the mayor and his party retired b. 
er, in The riot at Guildhall furniſhed the privy-council poſſeſſes 
Juke's with a pretence to interfere. Pilkington and Shute _ 
k and were ſeized, by a warrant ſigned by twenty-four coun- ed 
zurgh, lors, and committed to the Tower. On the thir- 
were tieth of June, they were brought, by a writ of habeas 

The but, to the bar of the King's Bench, and ad mitt- 
oyage; ec to bail. Unintimidated by their confinement, they 
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CHAP. next day aſſembled the common-hall, and proceeded 


VI. 


FI 
1682. 


Intrigues at 
court. 


with the election which had been interrupted. The 
lord-mayor being indiſpoſed, ſent an order by the re- 
corder to adjourn the hall. The ſheriffs refuſed to 
obey. The e eee again interfered. An order 
was ſent to the Jord- mayor to preſerve entire the an. 
cient cuſtoms of the city; and, to reſtore the peace, 
to take effectual care, that at a common- hall, to be 
held on the fourteenth of July, all proceedings ſhould 
begin anew. When, therefore, the common-hal 
met on that day, North was put up only for confir- 
mation, as being already duly elected by the lord- 
mayor. The majority of the common-hall ſtill inſiſ- 
ed upon their right of electing two ſheriffs. Two 
books for two different polls were opened; one by 
Pilkington and Shute, another by the lord mayor, 
The latter came upon the huſtings, and declared the 
election to have fallen on Box. 'The affair, however, 
was not finiſhed. Box declined the office, and paid 
his fine, The lord-mayor opened a ſecond time the 
books. One Rich was choſen by a few of the livery; 
and he and North were immediately ſworn. Thus 
the poſſeſſion of the city was gained by irregular and 
unjuftifiable means ©. 

The determined meaſures of the court to humble 
their enemies ſtruck a panic into the leaders of the 
popular party. The Duke of Monmouth, ſoon after 
the diſſolution of the parliament at Oxford, made 
offers of ſubmiſſion to the King through the Duchels 
of Portſmouth. He, however, accompanied this of 
fer with ſuch refleQions on the Duke of Vork, that 
the King rejected them with indignation. He eren 
carried his reſentment ſo far as to forbid in council all 
his ſervants from viſiting, upon any pretence what 
ſoever, the Duke of Monmouth. Even Shafteſbury, 
intimidated by the loſs of the city of London, ent: 


meſlageto the Duke of York, ſignifying his wiſhes of 


being reconciled D. Either the Duke's obſtinacy, 0 
the verſatility of the Earl, put an end to this negotiation 


as ſoon as it was begun, Shafteſbury returned to his 


former policy, of ſpreading myſterious and ſtrange Ie 
ports, Deeming that the Duke had fortified his influ- 
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ence with the King, by gaining the Ducheſs of Portſ. C H A P, 
mouth, he endeavoured to create a miſunderſtanding VI. 
between them, by averring that ſhe had formed a de- 
ſign of having her ſon, the Duke of Richmond, 1682. 


created Prince of Wales. Wild and impracticable as 
| this plan ſeemed, that ambitious woman had turned 


her views that way. The Earl of Sunderland had, 


in concert with the Prince of Orange, reſolved to pay 


his court to her vanity and avarice. His obje was 
to obtain the poſſeſſion of an office, through her in- 
fluence, which might furniſh him with an opportu- 


F nity of ſerving the Prince, by betraying the King and 
4 Duke of York b. 


When ſhe returned from 
France in the month of July, ſhe accordingly em- 
ployed her whole weight in his favour. He was ad- 


| mitted into the King's preſence, in the firſt week in 


Auguſt ; and, on the twentieth of September ©, was 

ſworn again into the privy-council. | | 
The Duke of Monmouth having failed in his offers Mon- 

of ſubmiſſion, threw himſelf entirely on the popula: —_— 

party, To preſerve his influence among the people, P Ses. 


as well as to make preparations for an inſurrection, 
that had been long projected, they adviſed him to 
| make a progreſs through the north-weſt of England. 
| His wife ſolicited him in vain to ſubmit without capi- 


ulation to the King F. Shafteſbury, Ruſſel, Moun- 
{ague, and others, prevented his adopting this pru- 
dent meaſure, He left London in the beginning of. 


{ September, directing his courſe to Cheſhire, The 


populace received him at Coventry with the acclama- 


© ons of © A Monmouth and no York!” But at 

Litchfield he paſſed through a concourſe of ſilent 
| ſpeQators ©, When he arrived in Cheſhire, he was re- 
| ceived by the chiefs of the popular patty, at the head 


of their retainers and friends. The ſtreets of all the 


| OWNS through which he paſſed were lined with mul- 
| titudes, who expreſſed in ſhouts their ſatisfaction at 


's preſence. He always dined in public. He ſeemed. 


ome to ſhew himſelf to the populace, and to gain 
| heir favour, by entering into their diverſions and 


#orts, The beauty of his perſon, his agility in all 


? D'Avaux, paſſim. 


5 
FIpid. 6 Ipid. Kennet. James II. 1682. 
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the manly exerciſes, and his free, open, and eaſy ad, 
dreſs, were well calculated to gain the vulgar, wh, 


WW judge of mankind by outward ſhew. This Populz. 


1682. 


An inſtance 
of legal ſe- 
verity. 


Deaths. 


rity, however, was the ſource of the misfortunes q 
Monmouth. Deluded by the applauſe of weak and 
deſigning men, he became confident in his ambition, 
when he loſt its only real fupport in loſing the King, 

Uſeleſs as the progreſs of Monmouth proved in the 
event to himfelf, it raiſed, in the mean time, the 
jealouſy of the court. When he arrived at Stafford, 
he was apprehended by a warrant ſigned by Seeretay 
Jenkins, and brought, in the cuſtody of the ſerjeat 
at arms, to London. He applied for a habeas corju 
to the court of King's Bench, and he was bail 
by ſeveral reſpectable perſons of the popular path. 
Though the power of the crown was now great and 
uncontrouled, it was prudently confined to the known 
channel of the law. But the ſtream of juſtice had 
loſt its purity. The meaſure which placed the nomi- 
nation of juries in the adherents of the crown, made 
the laws the inſtruments of their vengeance. In the 
month of November, an inſtance of legal ſeverity 
was carried beyond all decent bounds. Pilkington, 
one of the late ſheriffs, being a violent party-man, 
had been extremely unguarded in his language againſt 
the Duke of York. When he heard of the Duke's 
return from Scotland, he broke forth into theſe puerie 
expreſſions: „He has already burnt the city, and 
and now he comes to cut our throats.” He was ſued 


at the inſtance of the Duke, and the jury awarded 


one hundred thouſand pounds damages. This ws, 
in other words, condemning Pilkington to perpetual 
impriſonment ; but the mode was at once ſcandalous 
and unprecedented. | 10 „ 

The preſent year was more remarkable for the ac 
ceſſion of authority acquired by the crown, than j0! 
ſtriking events. The death of three great men ren 
dered it, in ſome meaſure, remarkable. The Duic 
of Lauderdale having, for ſome time, declined in hi 
intelle&s, died in the month of Auguſt 1; a man ab- 
horred for his tyrannies in. Scotland, and deteſted in 
England for his arbitrary councils, In the end of No- 


1 Aug. 24, 1682. ; 
— vember 
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. ember * died Rupert, Prince Palatine of the Rhine, CH A k. 
al. and Duke of Cumberland, in the ſixty-third year of VI. 
wio bis age. Courage was the moſt ſplendid part of his we of 
ule- character; but he frequently carried that virtue into 1082. 
$ of an extreme, which deſerved cenſure and met with 

and misfortune. | To a contempt of his abilities, Charles 

lion, had, of late years, added a kind of averſion to bis 

np, perſon. Though he herded not with the popular 

1 the party, he avowedly approved of their principles; 

| the and therefore he was treated with great indifference, 

ford, E whenever he made his appearance at court. The 

tary . Leath of Rupert was followed by that of the chan- 

jeant WR cellor, the Earl of Nottingham T. He was the firſt 

orput that reduced the proceedings of chancery to form 

ailed and preciſion. But he was more remarkable for his 

arty, knowledge of Jaw, and the equity of his deciſions, 

| and than for his abilities as a ſtateſman. His prudence 

nown during the Popiſh plot ſecured him againſt any cenſure 

> had from the commons, when they extended their ani- 

10MI- madverſions to almoſt all the judges of the courts of 

made common law. Ih 

n the Two days M after the death of Nottingham, Sir 1683. 
enity Francis North, lord-chief-juſtice of the Common- Promotions, 
ton, Pleas, was ſworn lord-keeper of the great ſeal. 
man, Pemberton, who had been placed at the head of the 

gainſt court of King's-Bench for the trial of Fitz-Harris, 

Juke's F having diſcontinued his attention to the views of the 

uerile the court, was removed to the Common-Pleas. Sir 

, and Edmund Sanders ſucceeded Pemberton in his high de- 

$ ſued partment . The Earl of Sunderland, in proſecution 

rarded of his concert with the Prince of Orange 2, had 

5 Was, gained the favour and influence of the Ducheſs of 

etual Portſmouth. Through her ſolicitations, he had ob. 

dalous tained a ſeat at the council-board in the month of 

September. Through a deſigned attention and a ſer- 

the ac: "ile flattery of the weakneſſes of the Duke of Vork, 

an jor ſde found means to regain the favour which he loſt by 
n rel is ſupport of the bill of excluſion. The Earl of 
Dube away, who had ſucceeded him in the office of ſe- 
| in his netary of ſtate, reſigned to Sunderland the ſeals on 
2 ne twenty-cighth of January. During tbeſe promo» 
ted in | | 

: | 
8 Nor 29. L Dec. 20. M Dec. 22. 
Kennet, vol. iii. D Avaux. 
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C HAP. tions at court, a profound tranquillity ſeemed to reipn 


VI. 


throughout the kingdom. The courts of law were 


the only fields of diſpute between the parties; and 


1683. 


Q War- 


ranks, 


Judgment 
againſt the 
city, 


ſince the elections in the city of London had been car. 
ried in favour of the royaliſts, the canteſt was ng 
longer equal. The judges, either ſwayed by opinion 
or gained by influence, were devoted to the ſervice of 
the crown; and juries, no longer choſen from the ye. 
pular party, ſeemed to carry the violence of their po- 
litical principles into all their deciſions. ; 3 
To retain the power which the court had acquired 
in the city of London was deemed by the royaliſts 
meaſure of the laſt importance to their cauſe. Tho, 
by irregular means, they had carried the laſt elections 
in favour of their party, the ſpirit of their opponents 
was not yet entirely ſubdued. To prevent future con- 
teſts at the chuling of magiſtrates, it was reſolved to 
reduce the conſtitution of the city to a leſs indepen- 
dent form. All corporations, by their inſtitution, 
are liable to be diſſolved upon various grounds. The 
forfeiture of their charters, through negligence or 
abuſe of their privileges, may be effected legally by 
judgment upon an information againſt them in a com- 
petent court of common law. This information | 
denominated a writ of 9 warrants, the nature of 
which is to enquire by what warrant the members of 
the corporation exerciſe their power, having forfeited 
it by ſome proceeding in the courſe of ſuit to be pro. 
ed. A writ of this kind was iſſued, at the inſtance i 
the King, againſt the city of London, in the begin- 


ning of Hilary term in the preceding year. The ci 
pleaded their right. The attorney-general replied, 


A demurrer followed ; and the matter was ſuſpended 
for a time. | 
Two reaſons were only alledged as ſufficient 
grounds for the forfeiture of the charter of the cot. 
poration. They had, it was affirmed, in diſreſped fi 
and ſcandalous terms addreſſed the King for the fitting 
of parliament ; and they had exacted money for pub- 
lic works, by illegal tolls on the markets within the | 
city of London. Two arguments were only perm 
ted on either fide, the laſt of which was in Fab 
Term. Treby, the recorder, and Pollexfen, à mal 


of abilities, defended the corporation with 8'* 
| | addrels 
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given againſt the city in Trinity Term: but, by the 
expreſs command of the King, the judgment was not 
to be entered till his further pleaſure ſhould be known. 
This exertion of power, though in itſelf ſtrictly le- 


1 gal, terrified the city and alarmed the nation. Men 
«of perceived, that by one bold ſtroke of policy, Charles 
/p0- added more to the influence of the crown than the 
po- many efforts of the moſt arbitrary of his predeceſſors 
6 on the throne, Notwithſtanding meaſures that anni- 
lired hilated the importance of the city, ſeveral of its prin- 
ts 2 cipal inhabitants promoted them with violence and 
bo, zeal *, Perſecuted and inſulted for their principles of 
tion WR bloyalty by the popular party, they preferred the tran- 
nente quillity of deſpotiſm to the tumults of a liberty, which, 
con · in their opinion, had been much abuſed. 
ed to Though the city expected no favourable iſſue to „hich ſubs 
epet- the ſuit, they were ſtruck with amazement when judg- mits. 
ation, ment was pronounced, A common council being aſ- 
The ſembled, they reſolved to ſubmit, without reſerve, 
ce or their privileges to the will and pleaſure of the King. 
y by They confeſſed their own miſbehaviour, which had 
com- ſubjected them to his diſpleaſure, They implored his 
ion is wonted clemency. They begged his directions, and 
ure of requeſted to receive his commands. To this abje& 
bers of petition Charles made anſwer by his lord-keeper, Sir 
leitet Francis North. He propoſed, that no lord-mayor, 
e proſe no recorder, no common-ferjeant, no town=clerk, and 
ance of even no coroner of London, ſhould henceforth enter 
begun upon the exerciſe of their reſpective offices without 
he cit the approbation of the King, under his ſign manual. 
replied. That ſhould the King twice diſapprove the lord mayor 
ſpended or the ſheriffs, he might appoint others by his own 
| commiſſion in their room. That the mayor and al- 
ufficient dermen might diſplace any magiſtrate by the leave of 
the col. the King; and that no alderman ſhould be elected 
eſpe&tul without the conſent of the court of aldermen; and 
je ſitting that, after having twice diſapproved the choice of the 
for pu "cemen, they themſelves might appoint the vacancy 
thin the o be filled. Upon a debate concerning theſe propo- 
7 permit ons, they were accepted in the common- council by 
in Eaſter « Majority of eighteen votes T. b 
n, 4 man R 46 
th great James II, 1682, Q Publications of the times. 
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Though this ſurrender of the charter of London 
was denominated voluntary, and though the judgment 
itſelf was within the rules of ſtrict law, the changing 
of the conſtitution of ſo great a corporation wg 
deemed a prelude to an alteration of that of the nz. 
tion. Soon after the Revolution, the judgment wg; 
reverſed by act of parliament ; and it was at the ſame 
time enacted, that the privileges of London ſhall ne. 
ver be forfeited by any delinquency whatever in the 
members of the corporation X. Terrified by the fate 
of London, the moſt of the other corporations of 
England ſoon after ſurrendered their franchiſes, and 
ſubmitted themſelves to new charters framed at the 


| diſcretion of the court. This circumſtance threw at 


once the whole power of the ſtate into the hands of 
the King. More than three-fourths of the houſe of 
commons being choſen by the boroughs, the crown 
ſecured to itſelf by this meaſure a majority which no 
oppoſition could either ſhake or ſubdue. Some, who 
entered with eagerneſs into the proſecution againſt 
the city of London, on account of the delinquency 
of the members of the corporation, began, when 
too late, to perceive their error. In puniſhing the 
noiſy inſolence of a few citizens, they opened a door 
to other evils of a more permanent and dangerous 
kind. But the flame kindled between parties had al- 
cended to ſuch a height, that men became careleſs of 
their own ſafety, could they but humble and ruin 
their opponents.*.  _ Se 


Violence of The violence of the popular party, it muſt be con- 


feſſed, juſtified, in ſome meaſure, an inclination in 
the King to have the peace of the city more within 
his power. The two parties which divided between 
them the corporation, carried their conteſts into the 
courts of juſtice, and haraſſed one another with pro- 
ſecutions and ſuits at law. Sir John Moore, the late 
lord Mayor, brought an action in the beginning 0 
May F againſt Shute and Pilkington, who had beef 
ſneriffs the preceding year, for a riot and an inſult 
upon his perſon, on Midſummer-day. Several of 


* Stat. 2 W. and M. Publications of the times. 
7 May 8. 


their 


70 ] ĩ  29n 


their principal adherents were at the ſame time proſe- C HAP, 
g. Conſiderable fines were impoſed upon them all, VI. 


te | 
1 107 a long trial before Sanders, lord chief: juſtice of WWW 
ng the King's-Bench. In the mean time, Dubois and Pa- 1083. 


pillon, who claimed pl right of being the legal ſheriffs, 
arreſted Sir William Pritchard, lord mayor, the two 
ſneriffs, and ſeveral aldermen. Though the common 
council publicly diſapproved of this meaſure ©, its vio- 
lence haſtened the judgment upon the writ of quo war- 
ranto againſt the city of London. The arreſt was deem- 
| ed by the adherents of the crown ſuch an outragtous 
deed, that many citizens of that party urged the court 
to haſten the ſeizure of franchiſes, already rendered in- 
effectual by the violence of a factious party. This con- 
ſderation, more than any fears from the judgment, 
prevailed with the majority of the common- council to 
ſurrender their charter, by a voluntary deed, on the 
eighteenth of June. ; 5 | 
While the adherents of the court made ſuch progreſs Riſe 
in eſtabliſhing the authority of the crown, the whole 
fabric of government was undermined by a ſecret con- 
Ipiracy, which had been long forming by the oppoſite 
party, The facility with which Charles had given up 
every capital point to the commons, during almoſt 
twenty years of his reign, had created an opinion, that 
there was no meaſure, however hard, to which he would 
not yield. When the bill of excluſion was rejected by the 
lords in November, 1680, men perceived that the King 
Was reſolved to adhere to the eventual ſucceſſion of his 
brother to the throne. Thoſe who promoted the bill 
td moſt vehemence began now to fear for themſelves. 
bey knew the character of the Duke of York, and 
ey dreaded his vengeance ſhould he come to the crown. 
his opinion induced ſome of the leaders to liſten to the 
lolent councils of Shafteſbury, who ſeemed reſolved to 
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N Ro tain by force from the King what he deſpaired to gain 
155 of a legal way. In a conference with Monmouth and 
1 de Lords Ruſſel and Grey, he endeavoured to perſuade 


bem to his purpoſe, ſoon after the bill of excluſion was 
F]etted, through the perſonal influence of the King 
un the lords. Terrified with the danger of his pro- 
F< or ſurprized at its magnitude, they liſtened for 


eral of 


imes. 


1 v May 28. . 
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and pro- 
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of a con- 
ſpiraey. 


fure diſconcerted all their deſigns. Shafteſbury, with 


don. He communicated the intelligence to Shafteſbun 


riſe with their friends, to call a parliament, do ſettle the 
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aſſent : but an unexpected event induced them at one 
to embark in his deſperate deſigns. its 
In the month of February, 1681, the King was ſeir. 


ed at Windſor with a ſudden illneſs. The news wx 
immediately carried to the Duke of Monmouth, at Lon 


my — wm a, 
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and Ruſſel. In a conference, at which Sir Thomas 
Armſtrong, Monmouth's boſom friend, was preſent, it 
was agreed, that an inſurrection ſhould be procured 
among the malecontents in the city, in caſe of the 
King's death. The project of the conſpirators was to 


= Xx 23 


— 
— 


kingdom, to declare the deſcent of the crown; and to 
continue in arms, for their own ſecurity, till theſe points 
ſhould be obtained and their enemies ſubdued, The 
King's recovery broke for the preſent their meaſures 
The new parliament ſoon after met at Oxford; and the 
party changed the mode of their conſpiracy, and tranſ. 
ferred it to that place. They formed a ſcheme not to 
ſuffer the parliament to be diſſolved ; and determined to 
adjourn to the Guild-hall at London, when they ſhoul 
find that a diſſolution was nigh. The precaution of 
Charles, in placing his guards on the road to Oxford, 
induced them to change a reſolution which might be at- 
tended with peril ; and they at laſt agreed to encourage 
as many as poſſible of the lords and members of the 
lower houſe to continue to fit after the King ſhould dif 
ſolve the parliament. _. 

The addreſs of the King prevented alſo this violent 
ſcheme. He concealed with ſuch art his reſolution l 
diſſolve the parliament, that the ſuddenneſs of the met 


ſome other lords, remained an hour in the houſe after 
the King's departure, under a pretence of ſigning 2 P'7 
teſt. But when they ſent to the houſe of common 
all the members were gone. Time was only wanting 
accompliſh their wild and dangerous plan. To unite 
popular party in one deſign, the principal con{pirat® 
convened them frequently to entertainments. 


N 
1 


Duke of Monmouth, the Earls of Bedford, Mac% 
field, and Eſſex, kept open table. Grey only, E. 
whole junto, thought the deſign impraQicable. 


; ; ; 7 it wh 
King was previded with a military force. 3 
| an Weres 
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anſwered, that the inhabitants of Oxford were well af- CHAP, 
fected to the party. The ſtudents of the univerſity were, VI. 
Grey affirmed, well affected to the King. Shafteſbury WNW 
replied, that they had left their chambers, to accommo- 1083. 
date the members. He added, that among the foot- 


Oe guards there were many friends; and he obſerved, that 
27 many of their party were attended with armed retainers. 1 
ma e conſidered not that the judgement of the nation 


t, it would turn inſtantly againſt an illegal parliament ; and 


ured that terror, which generally accompanies a conſciouſ- 
the | neſs of being in the wrong, would inevitably ſubdue the 
as t0 party in their own minds. 5 
e the The diſappointment at Oxford diſconcerted, for ſome former 
nd to time, the meaſures of the party. Shafteſbury the life 
point! and foul of the conſpiracy, ſpent the moſt of the ſum- 
The mer of 1681 in fortifying his influence- in the city of 
ſures, London. On the ſecond of July, he was, upon the oaths 
"d the of his own Iriſh evidence, committed to the Tower, where 
trau. he continued to the laſt day of November. The Earl 


of Argyle applied to him, in his impriſanment, for thirty 


not o | 
thouſand, and afterwards only for fifteen thouſand pounds, 


ined to 


oll to be collected by the party for ſupporting an inſurrec- 
on d tion in Scotland. Argyle was ſuſpected, and nothing done. 5 
vefod, When the King determined, by irregular. means, to poſ- 
den eſs himſelf of the elections of London at Midſummer 


1682, the zeal of the party, which had languiſhed, be- 
gan to be rouzed again by their fears. Meetings were 
held by the leaders. Ruſſel, in particular, reſolved ſe- 
noully to apply to an inſurrection. He ſounded Sir 
e Courtney, Sir Francis Rolls, and Sir Francis 
: fake, all men of weight and influence in their reſpec- 
- counties, Monmouth, under the pretence of plea- 
en a progreſs to Cheſhire, to confirm the Earl 
77 ale Macclesfield and the Lord Delemere. Shafteſbury re- 

mained in town, ta inflame to action the citizens of Lon- 


-0urape 
of the 
1uld dl. 


; violent 
tion t0 


ſ0- | 
go * 12 When Monmouth returned, he raiſed the hopes 
„ 3 party, by a relation of his ſucceſs in the welt ; . 


3 engaged Frenchard, and obtained his promiſe, 
: appointed time to raiſe fifteen hundred men in 
unton and the adjacent country. 


* 


dhafteſbury, i 33 6 
cle | y, impatient of delay, expreſſed his anxiety py the lead 
1 ng oo the mob of BF by the middle * e 
pn ultel, expecting aid from different parts of 
- country, oppoſed this meaſure, as precipitate and 
pe] A a 2 dan- 
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C HA P. dangerous. Their difference in opinion produced a de- 


VI. 


— 
1683. 


of che 


claration of their reſpective deſigns. Shafteſbury was for 
a republic; Ruſſel only for a limited monarchy. The la- 
ter having communicated the ſchemes of the former to 
Monmouth, who aſpired to the throne, the conſpiracy 
was near being ruined with jealouſy, In the mean tim, 
the adherents of the party in the country were cold and 
undeciſive. Sir William Courtney ſent a doubtful anſwer. 
Trenchard demanded delay. At a meeting of the lead. 
ers with ſome inferior conſpirators, they determined to 
join with Shafteſbury, and to riſe in London. A day a 
length was appointed. Trenchard was to be diſpatch- 
ed to the country, to anſwer the time. A meſſage wy 
ſent to Courtney, Arms were provided in different 
(pat Three field- pieces were bought by Shafteſbury, 
Monmouth ſurveyed the guards, and found them remi, 
Their ſtations were appointed to each. When every 
thing was ſettled, Monmouth communicated the whole 
to Trenchard, who ſeemed terrified, and demanded three 


weeks to prepare for the inſurrection at Taunton, A 


declaration was in the mean time prepared. The con- 
ſpirators ſeemed only to reſt on their arms in London, 
and to wait for the riſing of their friends in the country, 

During. this awful ſuſpenſe, the timid Trenchard de- 
manded further delay. Shafteſbury, by nature impati- 
ent, and, beſides, rendered reſtleſs by his fears, could 
bear no longer the anxiety of his ſituation, and retired 
abroad. Walcot, an Iriſh officer, and Ferguſon, a Scotiſh 


clergyman, both members of the conſpiracy, attended 


him in his flight. They however, left him when be 
landed in Holland, and returned to their friends. He 
died of the gout in the ſtomach, ſix weeks after his at- 
rival at Amſterdam. The vehemence of his tempt! 
ſeemed to have increaſed with his years. Soured 0) 
diſappointments in his political views, he had become 
peeviſh in his language and imprudent in his meafurs 
His very friends at laſt had reaſon to dread his V 
lence, more than his enemies, The addreſs which he 


attended him in ſucceſs deſerted him in his political mis* 
fortunes ; and his party thought his flight, and even 


his 
death, an acceſſion of ſtrength to their cauſe. The 7 
quity of his conduct ſince the commencement of the 


Popiſh plot had offended men of principle of his 98 


faction ; no wonder that it raiſed the reſentment of 
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enemies. His timely tetreat ſaved his family from ruin; C HAP. 
and his death was fortunate to himſelf, as it prevented VI. 
_ | 


is departure diſconcerted, for the time, the mea- 
ſures of the party, The communication with the heads 


| of the intended inſurrection in the city was interrupted 
by the abſence of Ferguſon, who had chiefly managed 
the correſpondence between them and the Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, This reſtleſs plotter, however, ſoon returned, and 
opened the former intercourſe. Some perſons of emi. 


nence were now added to the number of the conſpira- 
tors. Algernon Sidney, who, from an averſion to Shafteſ- 
bury, had hitherto declined to join in their conſults, at- 
tended their meetings and animated their zeal, Hamp- 
den was alſo received more intimately than before into 


| their deſigns. The Lord Howard of Eſcric, a man of 


profligate manners, was admitted into their moſt ſecret 
councils, To manage their ſchemes with E 
preciſion, a council of ſix was formed. Theſe were 


Monmouth, Eſſex, Ruſſel, Howard, Sidney, and Hamp- 


den. Though all were equally bent upon an inſurrec- 


| tion, they were divided in their views. Monmouth, 


Ruſſel, and- Hampden, aimed at no more than the ef- 
ſectual excluſion of the Duke of Vork; Eſſex, Howard, 
and Sidney, intended to erect a commonwealth. Not- 
withſtanding this difference in opinion, they all deter- 


mined to proceed. Trenchard and Courtney were again 


engaged to riſe in the weſt. An inſurrection in Scot- 
land was Concerted with the Earl of Argyle, Some of 
bis friends, the Lord Melvin, Sir James Cochran, and 
Others, were deſid to come to London; and the par- 
h agreed to furniſh them with ten thouſand pounds to 
Purchaſe ammunition and arms. | N 


he Scats arriving in April, it was ſoon ſettled that An inferior 
Argyle ſhould riſe, with his adherents, by the end of conſpiracy. 


une. Other arrangements were in the mean time made, 


and his department aſſigned to each of the leaders. But, 


[ater the whole train was laid, an accident diſconcert- 


ed their ſchemes, and ruined the moſt of themſelves. 


en of inferior rank, who were neceſſarily in the ſe- 


let of the intended inſurrections, had met often toge- 


rer and carried on an under-plot to aſſaſſinate the King 


M Duke of Vork. This deſign, though not adopt- 
dhe council of ſix, out of delicacy to Monmouth, 
Aa 3 Was 
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CH A P. was approved by ſome of the members. Among the 


VI. 


& chambers they chiefly met; Norton, Ayliffe, and Tyley, 


1683. 


The Rye- 


houſe plot. 


Rumbold, who had ſerved in the capacity of a ſubaltern 
in Cromwell's army, and now followed the buſineſs of 
a maltſter at a farm near Hoddeſdon,. on the road to 


inſinuated, that by overturning a cart, the coach in which 


tion of providence; and the conſpirators themſelves, ſtrucl 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


leſſer order of conſpirators were Weſt, a lawyer, at whoſe 


men of the ſame profeſſion ; Colonel Rumſey, who had 
ſerved under Cromwell; Walcot, a republican officer, 
Goodenough, who had been under-ſheriff when the ci 
was in the hands of the popular party. Of this num- 
ber was Ferguſon, the Earl of Shafteſbury's retainer and 
agent; Rous, who had eſcaped two years before by the 
favour of a jury; Kieling, a ſalter in London; and one 


Newmarket. To theſe were joined the Lord Howard dt 
Eſcric, a man of a mean diſpoſition and abandoned cha. 
racter, neceſſitous in his circumſtances, and hated for 
his profligacy where he was not deſpiſed for his coy- 
ardice *. HY 5 

This cabal, intemperate in their zeal, entered into re- 
peated deliberations concerning the aſſaſſination of the 
King and the Duke. To cover the horror of the de. 
ſign under a familiar name, they: gave the appellation of 
lopping to the intended murder. Various ſchemes for 
this lopping buſineſs were formed. Some adviſed to ſhoot 
the brothers in their ſedan chairs in the ſtreets at night, 
Others propoſed to fire at ance twenty pocket blynder- 
buſſes into the King's box, when he and his brother ſhould 
come to the theatre. Theſe, ſchemes however, wete 
dropt as dangerous; and another, propoſed by Rumbold, 
was adopted with eagerneſs. His farm, called the Nye. 
houſe, as it lay on the way to New-market, was deemed 
the leaſt perilous ſcene for effectuating the murder. 
The road being narrow near the Rye-houſe, Rumbold 


the brothers returned from Newmarket might be ſroph 
and they themſelves diſpatched with eaſe. An accident 
ſaved the King and the Duke from this imminent dau- 
ger. The houſe in which Charles reſided at Newma! 
ket took fire ; and he returned a week ſooner than W® 
expected to London, The adherents of the crown . 
garded afterwards this accident as a particular interpo 


* Vid, Ford L. Grey's Hiſt of the Rye- heuſe Po 
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ſey and Weſt ſurrendered, reſolving to ſave themſelves 


CHARLES IL 


with a panic, conſidered it as the declaration of heaven C 


zoainſt their intended crime *, 


Kieling, a ſalter in London, has been mentioned as a 


member of the inferior cabal. Zealous for his party, 
and bold and intrepid in his diſpoſition, he was the man 
who arreſted the lord-mayor, at the ſuit of Papillon and 
Dubois, the outed ſheriffs, when no other perſon. could 
he found to undertake that dangerous ſervice. Repent- 


| ing of this folly, or, as he himſelf affirmed, ſtruck with 


remorſe of conſcience for his intended crime, he came 
to Secretary Jenkins on the twelfth of June and diſco- 
vered all he knew. Jenkins took his depoſition ; but he 
told him at the ſame time, that without another evidence 
he could not iſſue warrants againſt the perſons accuſed. 
Kieling, by an artifice, engaged his brother in diſcourſe, 
upon the ſchemes of the party, with Goodenough; who, 
being a man of violent paſſions, ran out in extravagant 
expreſſions of treaſon in his detail of their deſigns. 5 
kins, fortified by two evidences, laid the affair before 
the reſt of the miniſtry, the K ing being then at Wind- 
ſor. The two Kielings were, in the mean time, left at 
large; and the moſt of the inferior conſpirators, appriſed 


of the diſcovery, conveyed themſelves away. Warrants 


were iſſued for apprehending Rumſey, Weſt, Walcot, 
Rous, and one Hone, a joiner. Some were taken, and 
they confeſſed enough to condemn themſelves ; but they 
ſhewed an unwillingneſs to accuſe. others, Men had 
been ſo frequently alarmed with fictitious plots, that the 


preſent diſcovery made no impreſſion. A kind of filence 


prevailed for ſome days; and the King gave ſo little faith 
to the conſpiracy, that he declined to come to London 
to forward the examination 27. 3 

A proclamation was in the mean time iſſued againſt 
the perſons accuſed by the two Kielings. Colonel Rum- 


by furniſhing evidence againſt their friends. Weſt could 
only confirm the teſtimony of Kieling ; but Rumſey, 
haring been admitted into the conſultations of the coun- 


eil of fix, thought his own diſcovery ſo important, that 


he would reſerve it for the King. Charles accordingly 
came from Windſor on the. twenty- ſixth of June, to 
Kceive his confeſſion *, Warrants were iſſued for ap- 


Y o * * 
Burnet, Kennet. 2 Publications of the times. 


Carte's Ormonde; vol. ii. p. 527. 8 
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A diſcovery. 
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360 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
C H AP. prehending the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Eſtes, 
VI. the Lords Ruſſel, Grey, and Howard of Eſcric. Moy. 
mouth fled, The reſt were ſeized. Ruſſel might have 
1683. made his eſcape; but, by a may infatuation, he ſup. 
poſed that ſufficient evidence could not be found, Flex 
was appriſed of the diſcovery before meaſures for ſeizin 
his perſon were purſued ; but his tenderneſs for Ruff] 
is ſaid to have rendered him regardleſs of his own fate, 
The Lord Grey was ſeized by a meſſenger upon his 
way from the country to London. Howard was, a fey 
days aſter, found concealed in a chimney in his own 
houſe. Neither Eſſex nor Ruſſel anſwered the expeda. 
tions of their friends when they were brought befor 
the council. The defence and deportment of the fil 
ſuited neither his dignity nor former fame. Unmanned 
by a deep and ſettled melancholy, he was incoherent in 
his anſwers, and totally broken with deſpair. Ruſſe 
ſeemed to have forgot that modeſty which had been the 
moſt amiable part of his character. Relying too much 
on the faith of others, he aſſumed a confidence unkuit- 
able to his character, and little qualified to paſs for in- 
nocence with diſcerning men *. | 
Walcot tri. The behaviour of the Lord Howard was anſwerable 
ed and con- to the profligacy of his former life. When he was ſeit: 
demucd. ed, he diſcovered all the ſymptoms of an unmanly terror, 
He trembled, he faultered in his ſpeech, he burſt into 
tears. He completed his own infamy by revealing al 
the ſecret projects of his friends. Hampden and Sidne) 
were ſeized upon his accuſation. They obſerved a pri- 
dent ſilence when they were examined. They conſider 
ed themſelves before enemies, who were prepared to 
put the moſt unfavourable conſtruction on their words 
Almoſt all the conſpirators, except Monmouth, Am- 
ſtrong, and Ferguſon, fell into the hands of the officers 
of juice. The Lord Grey had the good fortune to e 
cape from the meſſengers who were employed to cali) 
him to the Tower. To eſtabliſh the belief of the plt 
before the leaders ſhould be tried, the inferior conſpit⸗- 
tors were firſt brought to the bar. On the eleven 
of July, Captain Walcot was tried at the Old-Baile) 
Rumſey, Kieling, and Weſt, were the witneſſes. Hi 
concern in the conſultations of the conſpirators W# 
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CHARLES II. 
dearly proved. Upon the like evidence, Rous and HoneC HAP. 


2 t 

on- were at the ſame time condemned. The reality of the 

ue plot was no longer diſputed by the people; and that be-. 
up. lief was confirmed by the confeſſion of the criminals, who 

ſex owned, at their execution, the juſtice of the ſentence, 

ing The day after the condemnation of theſe three con- Trial, 

ie] ſpirators, the Lord Ruſſel was brought to his trial. The 

ate, witneſſes againſt him were, Colonel Rumſey, one Shep- 

his pard, a wine-merchant in London, at whoſe houſe ſome 


conſultations had been held, and the Lord Howard of 
Eſcric. The two firſt concurred in their evidence with 
regard to Ruſſel's being preſent at Sheppard's houſe, at 


few 
own 


ets 


efore 2 meeting of the party, where the diſcourſe turned upon 
> fir | the meaſure of ſeizing the guards. Rumſey ſwore, that 
nned | he had attended at a conſultation of the leaders, at which 
nt in the priſoner was preſent, to know, in the name of the 
uſle Earl of Shafteſbury, their reſolution. concerning the riſing 


n the 
much 
nſuit- 
or in · 


under Trenchard at Taunton. He gave in evidence, that 
he received for anſwer, ** that Trenchard had failed; and 
| that nothing further could be done in the matter at that 
time.“ He ſwore that though he did not particularly 
remember that Ruſſel ſpoke concerning the inſurrection, 
| he manifeſtly conſented to the anſwer. Howard gave 
a particular account of the eſtabliſhment of the council 
| of ſix in the preceding January; of their debates con- 


erable 
5 ſeit» 
terror. 


ſt into cerning an inſurrection; of their conferences with the 

ing dl Wa Scots ; and of their reſolution of forming a fund of thirty 
Sidne) thouſand pounds, to anſwer the immediate occaſions of 

2 pr the projected war. The witneſſes, though accuſed by 

»nſider- ſome writers of perjury, ſeem to have advanced nothin 

ared to bot the truth, Even Rumſey, and particularly Sheppard, 
words. WA ppear to have ſoftened the evidence againſt Ruſſel ö. 

„ Arm- The latter had at the very time a conſiderable ſum in 

offices bis hands, which he had received from Ruſſel, to be 

ie to el conveyed to the Earl of Argyle, who was making pre- 

to carry g Patations for an inſurrection in Scotland ©. 

the plot The conduct of the attorney-general was more blame - condemna- 

onſpin. Wi * le than the evidence given by the witneſſes. He ex- tion, 

eleventh preſſed himſelf in terms that bare his awn conviction 

| Baile). of Ruſſel's guilt, before the witneſſes were heard. He 


IN His 


lefuled his conſent to a delay of the trial for a day. 
ors WE 


e would not permit a counſel to take notes of the evi- 


B 0 
4 Carte's Ormonde, vol. ii. 


cler Lord Grey's Hiſt. of the Rye-houſe plot. 
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C H AP. dence, for the uſe of the priſoner. This conduct, though 


VI. 


e therefore impolitic. But the chief juſtice behaved wih 


1683. 


behaviour, 


to preſent the Duke of York for recuſancy, he ſunk be 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


perhaps within the ſtrict rules of law, was ſevere, and 


the utmoſt candour and moderation. He, however, re. 
fuſed to hear counſel! upon an irregularity in the indig- 
ment, of which Ruſſel complained. The defence made 
by the priſoner himſelf was feeble and unſatisfactory. He 
proteſted with truth, that he had never entertained even 
a thought againſt the King's life; but his being con- 
cerned in preparattons for an inſurrection, he neither af. 
firmed nor denied. The jury, all men of reſpeQable 
charaQers, brought him in guilty, with little heſitation, 
His former charaQter, his popularity, and the amiable 
virtues of his private life, created a general regret for his 
fate. But it does not appear that unfair means were 
uſed at his trial, or that any part of the proceedings 
againſt him were contrary to the common ulage of the 
law in caſes of treaſon. . OT 

Though ſeverity was by no means one of the vice 
of Charles, he reſolved to liſten to no requeſts for a 
pardon, The entreaties of friends, the ſupplications of 
a father, the tears of a wife, and even the petition of 
the unfortunate Lord himſelf, were productive of no e. 
fect. When his feelings were attempted in vain, ap- 
plication was made to his neceſſities. One hundred 
thouſand pounds were ſaid to have been offered for Rub. 
ſel's life. But money itſelf could not purchaſe forgive- 
neſs for a perſon whoſe conduct had ſo much ' offends 
ed his pride. The very virtues of the criminal had res- 
dered his vehement meaſures leſs pardonable, as they 
might have been attended with danger. Ruſſel, it mul 
be confeſſed, had carried his oppoſition into acts of vi 
lence, more calculated to irritate the King than to ſerie 
the nation. The part which he took in parliament was 
regular and manly. His warmth in the affair of tic 
excluſion might be excuſed by the utility of the mes. 
ſure. But when he appeared in the company of Otes 
neath the dignity of his principles, and gave offence 
without. ſerving his own cauſe, No part of his public 
conduct ſeemed to be either forgot or forgiven. Charles 
in remitting the ignominious part of the ſentence, accom 
panied the favour with a ſarcaſm expreflive of reſent 
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] am poſſeſſed of that prerogative which he denied to CH AP. 


This alluded VI. 
to the vehemence with which Ruſſel ſupported in par- "I 
1083 


me in the caſe of the Viſcount Stafford.“ 


liament an opinion, “ that the King could not remit 
any port of the puniſhment appointed by law for tral 
tors P. 


The conduct of Ruſſel ate condemnation was di execution 
At his execution his behaviour was and 


cent and affecting. 
manly and cool. Having, ever ſince he was ſeized, re- 
ſigned all hopes of life, his mind was fortified againſt 
HAY The ſcaffold on which he was beheaded was 
erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ?. This place was cho- 
ſen, as the neareſt ſquare to Newgate * » Where he was 
confined. Party-writers aſcribed the choice to a circum- 
ſtance not founded in fact. Inſtead of ſpeaking to the 
multitude, he gave a paper, containing his laſt thoughts, 
to the ſheriff, The ſhort ſpeech with which he is ſaid to 
have accompanied the delivery of the paper, appears not 
to be genuine. It denies all knowlege of an intended 
inſurrection; an untruth too palpable to have been ut- 
tered by a man deemed even by his enemies ſincere. 

The ſpeech publiſhed in his name, ſeems partly to be 
the production of another pen. Dr. Burnet attended 
lum in priſon, and he intereſted himſelf for the memory 
of his friend. His ſpeech contains neither an explicit 
confeſſion, nor abſolute denial of the inſurrection. But 
he was extremely anxious to remove the imputation of 
a deſign againſt the life of the King, and for a change 
in the government. 
The evidence contained no direct charge of that kind. 

The allegation in the indic ment was a mere implication 


| of Jaw, introduced into the practice of the courts to 


accommodate actual Preparations for treaſon to the ſta- 


tute of Edward the 'Third. 


The amiable character of this unfortunate Lord made 


tue in private life, and of principle in his public conduct. 
In the character of a ſon, a huſband, and a friend, he 


merited every praiſe. In a andert affection for his 


ul Debates, MS. E July 21. 


Pants ryo ſermoas, preached i in Newgate before Lord 
uſſel. 


country, 


The precaution was ſuperfluous, 


2 


10 character of 
is fate to be regarded as ſevere. He was a man of vir- Ruſſcl. 
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VI. 
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Death of 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


CHAP. country, he had few equals, But his talents were l. 


mited ; his temper ſanguine; his patriotiſm frequent 
degenerated into paſſion. He was credulous, through 
vehemence ; and, through his credulity, the dupe ef 
deſigning men. His popularity, however, was neither 
acquired by art, nor retained by meanneſs. He was 
ſtranger to duplicity z and as he had few vices to hide, 


he concealed none of his virtues. Thoſe amiable quali 


ties, which ſeldom accompany an extenſive capacity, 
rendered him regretted by all. Though he had no claim 
on the favour of Charles, his pardon would have been! 


Popular act. His fate, however, has been more la. 
mented by late writers than by his own cotemporaries, 
Many could not ſeparate the idea of rebellion from an 


inſurrection. Few could diſtinguiſh a meditated riſin 
againft the King's authority, from a deſign againſt hi 
life. The evils of a civil war were deemed, by the 
moſt of mankind, more dangerous than the grievances 
which the popular party meant to prevent, by ſuch vio- 
lent meaſures. They could ſcarce reconcile to their 
minds, that the loſs of a city election was a ſufficient 
reaſon for involving the nation in blood. Upon the 
whole, if the meaſures of the crown juſtified the de- 
ſigns of Ruſſel, Charles was ſcarce to be blamed for 
abandoning that Lord to the animadverſion of the law. 

On the day of Ruſſel's trial, the Earl of Eſſex cut 
his own throat © with a razor in the tower. Though 
man of virtue, he was long known to have maintained 
the lawfulneſs of ſuicide in his converſation ®. Subject 
by conſtitution to fits of melancholy, he became ex- 
tremely dejected upon his being confined. Conſcious 
of the part which he had acted in the preparations for 
an inſurre&ion, he deemed that evidence would not be 
wanting, and he reſolved to prevent diſgrace by death. 
The King and the Duke of Vork happened by accident 
to be that morning in the Tower, to ſee the proof 0f 3 
piece of ordnance of a new invention J. This circum. 
ſtance furniſhed their enemies with an opportunity of 
aſcribing to them the murder of Eſſex. Though thele 
was not the ſlighteſt foundation for this heavy charge, 


8 Swift's Remarks on Mackay. H Carte's Ormonde 
' Burnet, Contin. of Baker, „ 
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the imputation continued, Though the coroner's in- CHAP. 
queſt returned their verdiCt ſelf-murder ; though the VL 
friends and family of the unfortunate Earl found no WW 
grounds of ſuſpicion 3 though many circumſtances, de- 1683. 
monſtrating the impoſſibility of a murder, were produc- 

ed; it ſuited the views and the malignity of party to 

impoſe the tale on the world. Men of ſenſe, however, 

were not deceived. If the court, as had been aſſerted, 


| had, by management, converted the laws into engines 
| of vengeance, it was deemed that their uſing other 


means was fooliſh, abſurd, and incredible. 

The diſcovery of the plot againſt his life increaſed. Marriage of 
the influence of Charles, by intereſting the nation in his the Lady 
afety. Willing to retain, by the inclination of his Ane. 
ſubje&s, the authority which the crown had lately ac- 


| quired, he endeavoured to gain their confidence by po- 


pular meaſures. To leſſen the fears of Popery, which 
ſtill prevailed in the kingdom, he reſolved to marry his 


| niece, the Lady Anne, to a Proteſtant Prince. The 


hopes of ſecurity to religion, which had been derived 


from the marriage of the Duke's eldeſt daughter to the 


Prince of Orange, had been greatly damped by the ſte- 
rility of that Princeſs ; and men turned their eyes to her 
ſiſter for continuing the ſucceſſion of the crown. On 


W the twenty-eighth of July *, ſhe was married at White- 


hall to Prince George, brother of Chriſtian the Fifth, 
King of Denmark. His profeſſion of the Proteſtant re- 


| ligion recommended Prince George to this alliance, 
more than either his own accompliſhments, or the in- 


fluence of his family. The Prince of Orange, who 
had long extended his intrigues to the marriage of the 
Lady Anne, was extremely averſe to this match T. He 
| ſeems to have carried his prejudices againſt Prince 
George into his own conduct during the time he fat on 
| the throne of England. The huſband whom he had de- 
ſtined for the Princeſs was now provided with another 
conſort, The Prince of Naſſau, whom the Prince of 
2 mortally hated, had paid his addreſſes to Sophia 
orothy, the only daughter of the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick Zell. The Prince of Orange, reduced into deſ- 
pair” by this circumſtance, found means to diſappoint 
Gazette. 


M D'Avaux, 1682. 


L D'Avaux, 1681. $: 
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CH AP. his couſin the Prince of Naſſau, by inducing the Duke 
VI. 
don, whither he had gone to pay his addreſſes to the 
1683. Lady Anne, and to marry him to his own daughter, 


A deelara- 
tion, and 
the Oxford 


decr ce. 


of the conſpiracy were related in that paper; and tho 


broken and ſubdued. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


of Zell to recall the Biſhop of Oſnabrugh from Lon. 


The Prince of Orange ſent Bentinck to England, to en. 
deavour to break off the match between his ſiſter-jn. 
law and Prince George of Denmark. He wiſhed t 
give that Princeſs to the Electoral Prince of Branden. 
burgh, under a promiſe of making him heir to all his 
own poſſeſſions ; an expeQation which could not fail to 
keep him in perpetual dependence. The Duke of 
York, habitually obedient to his brother, was paſſive in 
whatever regarded his daughters; and the King, ſenſi- 
ble of the folly as well as impropriety of a ſovereign' 
profeſſing any other ſyſtem of religion than that eſta- 
bliſhed among his ſubjeas, had taken care to breed his 
nieces in the faith of the church of England. This cir- 
cumſtance had leſſened the paternal affeQtion"of the 
Duke ; and induced him, in ſome meaſure, to conſider 
his davghters as his rivals in his political views. 

The King, ſenſible of the benefit which his autho- 
rity had derived from his appeal from parliament to his 
people, iſſued a declaration concerning the Rye-houle 
plot on the twenty-ſeventh of July. The circumſtances 
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ſome things were exaggerated, the narrative and realon- 
ing upon the whole were founded on truth x. The at- 
tifice of comprehending, in a clear and conciſe 'detal 
the evidence of the witneſſes, by.raiſing the horror of 
the nation againſt the plotters, increaſed their attach- 
ment to the King. The ſpirits of the party were nos 
No reply was attempted, nor 
even feared. Sir William Jones, who had anſwered the 
former declaration, was lately dead. Men of letters 
had changed their opinions with the times. The clerg) 
were violent for monarchy. 'The univerſities abetted 
the high prerogatives of the crown. In Oxford, a & 
cree was paſſed on the twenty-firſt of July, condemn"; 
twenty-ſeven propoſitions, which favoured republican 
principles and religious fanaticiſm. The political tenets, 
that civil authority is derived from the people; that 


595 — — — 2 
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lawful 
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lawful princes, becoming tyrants, may be oppoſed; CHAP. 
that the Kings of England have only a co-ordinate VI. 
power with parliament ; that paſſive obedience is no vv 
obligation on Chriſtians ; were condemned with the ut- 1683. 
moſt formality and zeal. This extraordinary decree, | 

in the form of an addreſs, was preſented to the King; 

and the books which contained the propoſitions were 

publicly burnt, amid the acclamations of the ſtudents 9, 

The judgment on the quo warranto, by depriving the King ap- 
city of London of its privileges, reſtored it to ſilence Pointe the 
and tranquillity. The tumults, which had for many ſtrtess 
years attended the annual elections, were no longer 

heard, On the fifth of September, inſtead of the 
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3 twenty-fourth of June, the ſheriffs were choſen, with- 
8 out any oppoſition. Michaelmas day was permitted to 
ih paſs without any election of a lord- mayor; and, on the 
Oe, fourth of October, Sir William Pritchard, who had al- 
© the | moſt completed the year of his mayoralty, received the 
flor | King's commiſſion to continue in his office during plea- 
ſure, Charles, to ſhew his authority, diſmiſſed T reby 
by |. from the recorderſhip, and placed Jenour, a perſon of 
to lis approved attachment to the prerogative, in his room. 
* Sixteen of the court. of aldermen had been always in the 
Kick | intereſt of the crown. Theſe, after the court was diſ- 
d tho ſolved by the authority of the King, were, by two dif- 
eaſon- | ferent commiſſions, appointed juſtices of the peace and 
he ar- aldermen, Eight aldermen, who had devoted them- 
detail, ſelves to the popular party, were diſmiſſed ; and were 
rror of ſucceeded by others of known attachment to the crown. 
attach- Arbitrary as theſe meaſures may appear, they were re- 
e now ceived without a murmur. Men preferred the tranquil- 
4, nor lity of regal deſpotiſm to the licentiouſneſs of the vulgar, 
red the who too often uſe freedom merely as an excuſe for ty- 
otter | Tanny, inſolence, and noiſe *, 1 


Though many, and perhaps juſt, complaints have Tnal of 


yo been made of the rigour with which ſome of the con- 

— [pirators were proſecuted, the plot itſelf was purſued 
3 with little vehemence by the court. During ſeveral 
blican months after the death of the Lord Ruſſel, no perſon 
| tenets accuſed, and ſeveral were in cuſtody, was brought to a 
oN; that rial, There was, however, one more of the council 


Publications of the times, ? Ibid. paſſim. 
of 
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CHAP. of fix, whoſe prior conduct ſeemed to preclude him 


VI. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


from favour, and whoſe principles, on account of his 


courage and abilities, were feared. This was Algernon 


1683, Sidney, who had remained prifoner in the tower ever 


ſince the beginning of July, when he was firſt accuſed 


by the Lord Howard of Eſcric. An accidental change 


in the higher departments of the law ſeemed to pare 
the way for the trial of Sidney. Sanders, lord-chief. 
juſtice of the King's-Bench, a man of obſcure birth 


and limited talents, had been found unfit for his place, 


from debilities which aroſe-from an intemperate and yi- 


eious life. Upon his death, in the month of September, 


he was ſucceeded in his office by Sir George Jefferys &, 
chief-juſtice of Cheſter, a man of outrageous abilities 
and violent principles. Bold and intrepid, from a fixed 
diſregard of the world ; profligate, from a contempt of 
virtue ; fair only to thoſe whom he feared ; a tyrant to 
the unfortunate, and a-fawning ſlave to the great. But 
even Jefferys, in indifferent matters, was as jult in his 
deciſions as he was able in his opinions X. But when the 
rights of the ſubject interfered with the prerogative of 


the crown, he warped juſtice to his political views ; and, 


being an able, he became a terrible judge. 
Jefferys, from the fierceneſs of his character, va; 


deemed the only fit match for the abilities and firmneb | 
of Sidney. On the 7th of November, the priſoner was 
brought from the tower to the bar of the King's-Bench, 


where he was arraigned upon an indictment of high trez- 


ſon, for conſpiring the death of the King, and levying 
war againſt his Majeſty. He defired a fortnight to 


prepare for his trial, which was granted ; and he yas 


brought again to the bar on the 21ſt of November. The 


chief articles -againſt him were his ſending a meſſenger 


into Scotland, to invite the malecontents of that king- | 
dom to rebellion ; and his writing a treaſonable libel, 


found in his cloſet, upon the original and forms of go- 


vernment. Though perhaps ſcarce any doubt was en. 


tertained of the part which Sidney acted in the intended 
inſurrection, the evidence was not ſo full as the laws of 
treaſon required. Weſt, Rumſey, and Keiling ſwore 
only from hearſay. The teſtimony of the Lord Howard 


QKennet, vol. iii. R North's Examen. of 
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of Eſcric was poſitive, Lome, and deciſive. But as one CHAP. 


fact only, and that ſworn by one witneſs, was not ſuffi- VI. 


cient to condemn the priſoner, aid for that purpoſe was WWW 
| derived from the. pretended libel found in his cloſet. 183. 


The axiom, that ©* to write was to act,“ was inculcat- 
ed with vehemence ; and general obſervations upon go- 


yerment were ſtrained to make them apply to the preſent 
times, 5 


Though much was expected from the ſpirit and abi- He is con- 


 lities of Sidney, men were diſappointed when he came demned, 
| to his defence . He inſiſted, that the conſpiring to levy 
| war, and to compals the death of the King were two 


diſtin crimes ; and that the firſt did not fall within the 
ſtatute of Edward the Third, upon which he was tried. 
He argued againſt the credibility of the Lord Howard's 
evidence; and in that point only he ſeems not to have 
been ſincere. The profligacy of Howard, his ingrati- 
tude to Sidney himſelf, the point of view in which he 
ſtood, as an evidence againſt his friends, were all favour- 


| able to the priſoner. But his adhering, without any ma- 


terial deviations, to the great line of faQs already proved, 
left little room to doubt of the truth of his teſtimony. 
didney argued with moſt vehemence and juſtice, againſt 
the uſe made againſt him by the court of the pre- 


% 


| tended libel. Though it was connected by the Attor- 


ney-general, and ſuſtained by the judges, as a part of 

the late conſpiracy, it appeared, by undoubted proofs, to 

have been written many years before. Beſides, being 

upon the general ſubje& of government, the poſitions 

which it contained could-not, without the moſt glaring 

injuſtice, be conſtrued into a ſeditious and dangerous 

libel. They might ſerve as inſtances of the principles 

of the author ; but as they never had been publiſhed, 

ad probably never ſeen by a ſecond perſon, they could 

not poſſibly have done any miſchief, to juſtify the ani- 

madverſion of the law, „ 88 1 
The arguments of Sidney and the legal defects in the and execut- 
eyidence were but feeble pleas where the court had re- ed. 

loved to condemn. The known republican principles 

Gt the Priſoner, the certainty of his being in ſome de- 

biee concerned in the late conſpiracy, his uncomplying 


5 Kennet, vol. iii. 
Yor. J. 32 8 ſpirit 
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CHAP. ſpirit, and even his abilities, had already prejudged him 

VI. in the minds of the royal party. A partial charge by 

8 Jefferys induced a prejudiced jury to bring him in guilty, 

T be informality in the proceedings and the defects in the 

evidence were dangerous precedents, and generally con. 

. demned. But theſe inſtances of injuſtice regard only 

the judges and the jury. Sidney aſked a pardon in; 

manner calculated to have it refuſed. Charles may be 

excuſed for not granting it to one who was an avowed | 

enemy to monarchy, and who was undoubtedly guilty of 

deſigns againſt his government, if not ultimately againſt 

his life. A fortnight after his receiving his ſentence, 

Sidney was beheaded on 'Tower-hill ; the King having 

remitted the ignominious part of his ſentence, on ac- 

count of the high quality of his family, His behaviour 

at his execution, though firm and undaunted, was more 

enthuſiaſtic than dignified and ſedate, In a ſpeech from 

the ſcaffold he repeated the ſubſtance of his defence at 

his trial in a manly, conciſe, but paſſionate manner; 

and when he was ready to lay his head on the block, he 

gloried to die for the good old cauſe in which he had 
deen engaged from his youth T. 

His charac- The ſuppoſed injuſtice which attended his death, ren- 

85 dered Sidney more famous than any ſtriking circumſtan- 

ces in his life. Being a republican from opinion, he had 

been active againſt the late King; and from the ſame 

principle he oppoſed Cromwell, when his conduct be- 

came ſubverſive of public liberty. When the parliz 

ment had eſtabliſhed a ſhew of freedom, upon the fe- 

ſignation of Richard Cromwell, he entered into the {er- 

vice of his country: but at the Reſtoration, he prefef- 

red a voluntary exile to a ſubmiſſion to kingly govert- 

ment, When the connection of the court with France, 

| the popery of the Duke of York, and the artifices af 

| the oppoſing party in parliament, ſeemed to promik 

troubles in England, he ſolicited and obtained a pardon 

from the King. He herded afterwards with the popular 

party; but he never had influence ſufficient to obtain 3 

undiſputed ſeat in parliament, even when molt of the 

he eleions were carried againſt the court. In his political 

\ opinions he was harſh and auſtere ; and even in his pt 


r Kennet, His laſt ſpeech, &c. 


vate 
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CHARLES II. 
admired by many for his integrity and abilities; but he 


ther a people accuſtomed to the government of a ſingle 
erſon, nor the profligacy of the times. In Rome or 
Athens, in the days of their ſimplicity and freedom, he 
might have arrived at the fame of their firſt patriots; 
but he was a viſionary politician, and even a dangerous 
citizen under a monarchy. In the extravagance of his 
views ſeems to conſiſt the greateſt defect in his judg- 
ment. He dreamed perpetually of an ideal fabric of a 
republic, without conndering the wretched materials of 
which it was to have been framed. 


obtain his pardon, and in ſome degree the favour of the 
King. Having paſſed more than three months in his 
lurking-places, he at length, by the advice of his friends, 
wrote penitential letters to the King. Charles, whoſe 
| afe&ions returned upon the compunction expreſſed by 
the Duke, is ſaid to have met him in ſecret ©, before he 
permitted him to ſurrender himſelf as a criminal to the 
ſecretary of ſtate. Fortified by the promiſe of a par- 
don, Monmouth delivered himſelf to Secretary Jenkins 
on the twenty-fourth of November &. The Duke of 
York and Jenkins only were preſent when he threw 
himſelf at the feet of his father. He expreſſed the 
greateſt contrition for the paſt. He aſked and obtained 
the King's pardon and that of the Duke. He gave a 
detail of the conſpiracy. He mentioned the names of 
all concerned. He even agreed that his account ſhould 


corded, with his uſual preciſion, by the Duke of York *. 


vhich ſeems only to have been adopted by the inferior 
order of thoſe concerned in the plot. He acknowledged 
the truth of Lord Howard's evidence, except in one 


dumſey, that the Lord Ruſſel had ſaid, when Ten- 


: 12 vol. iii. Burnet, Ralph. * Jame- II. 1683. 
d. 


B b 2 „„ 


be made public. The heads of his confeſſion are re- 


not very material point. He confirmed the teſtimony 


vate converſation commanding and haughty. He was CH A P. 


never was an object of love. His principles ſuited nei 


16 


While two of the council of fix ſuffered death for puke of 
their conduct, the Duke of Monmouth found means to Monmouth 


He owned that he knew all the councils of the con- Nis confer: 
ſpirators except the intended aſſaſſination, a meaſure ſon, 
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C HA P. chard failed, © that he would draw on his boots, gg 
VI. down to the Weſt and to Taunton, and head the inſur. 
rec '!ton himſelf.” He expreſſed his ſurprize, that no 
1683. more witneſſes appeared againſt Wildman, ſince no man 
was more active in the conſpiracy. The council of fix, 

he ſaid, contributed fifteen pounds a man, to ſend Aaron 

Smith, their meſſenger, to confer with the Scots, He 
mentioned the concern which Courtney, Drake, and 

other gentlemen in the Weſt had in the plot. He faid 

that they depended on Booth, in Cheſhire ; on Sir John 
Hotham, in the county of York. He confeſled that he 

viſited, with an intent to ſurpriſe, the guards; that 
Doctor Owen, Mr. Mead, and all the chief of the 
country miniſters were active in the conſpiracy ; that | 

Major Hurſt, of Chicheſter, had undertaken to ſurpriſe 
Portſmouth, where the garriſon was extremely remifs?, 

and diſgrace. The King afked Monmouth whether the conſpirators 
held any correſpondence with the guards. He poſitively 

denied that fat, He declared that the coming of 


he had confeſſed to. the King and the Duke of Vork“. aw, 
A conduct fo diſhonourable offended Charles, notwith- Ther 
fanding his affection for Monmouth. He forbad him be prin, 
the court; and expreſſed himſelf againſt him in the ment 10 
moſt paſſionate terms. The deſign of Monmouth fur- continued 
paſſed his abilities. He hoped to gain the King and to 
retaiy his credit with his party. His unſettled and pue- 


Cochran and others from Scotland on the buſineſs of dates, 
| Carolina was a mere pretence. He affirmed, that Row- not on 
allan and Baillie were engaged in the plot ; that they King c 
| ſaid they wanted arms, though in reality they wanted affront 
i will. Argyle, he ſaid, was to raiſe the weſtern High- lis ow 
p landers ; and ſome were appointed to ſeize the caftle of the Ste 
. Stirling, by an old gutter or ſally-port toward Ballan- Page in 
b guith, where no centinels were ever placed. Some, he ume, 
| faid, had undertaken to ſeize the chancellor and trea- Orange 
; ſarer at Edinburgh, a ſervice which might be performed (ers, he 
| with forty or fifty horfe. The ſubmiſſion of Mon- hundred 
| mouth and his narrative of the plot, induced the King 0 Orar 
to grant him his pardon, But when the pardon had lon, in! 
! fled the ſeal, the Duke retracted to his friends what ment, w 


* 
Fe . 
1 2 James M. 1683. 4 Ibid. - 
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tile behaviour proved fatal to Sidney ®, His life could C HA P. 
not have been ſpared without convincing the world that VI. 
Monmouth had ſatisfied the King that there had not WWW 
been a real conſpiracy, a circumſtance which that miſ- 1683. 
guided nobleman was ſolicitous to prove to his party ©. 0 
Foreign affairs comprehend nothing more remarkable Foreign af- 
than the public conduct and ſecret intrigues of the“ 
Prince of Orange. He had long laboured to force the 
States to make an addition of ſixteen thouſand men to 

the land eftabliſhment, to place himſelf in a condition 

| to command implicit obedience at home and reſpe& 
abroad. No new levies however were made; and the 
Prince is ſaid, in revenge, to have exerciſed a violent 

and unlawful power D. He had broken the ſpirits of the 
Louveſtein or republican party by repeated inſults ; and 

they deſpaired to oppoſe his inroads upon the rights of 

the States, without the ſupport and aid of France E. 
While the-Prince exerciſed a degree of tyranny over the 
States, he endeavoured to induce the Spaniards to reject 

not only the arbitration, but even the mediation of the 
King of England, He vainly hoped, that through this 
affront, he could rouſe his uncle to take a hearty part in 

bis own views; and that this circumſtance would force 

the States to agree to the new levies, and even to en- 

rage in the war. The Marquis de Grana, in the mean 

time, had engaged in concert with the Prince of 
Orange, Should the French troops enter Spaniſh Flan- 

ders, he reſolved to attack them, were it only with two 
hundred men, to bring on an open war *. The Prince 

at Orange hoped that the clamours of the Engliſh na- 

on, in ſuch a caſe, would force Charles to call a parlia- 
ment, who, by inſiſting on the excluſion of his father» 
raw, would pave his own way to the throne. 

The refuſal of Lewis the Fourteenth, with regard to Condud of 
the principality of Orange, had added a warm reſent- * Prince 
ment to the vehement ambition of the Prince. He by Rolland. 
wntinued to inſiſt upon the levies; but the town of 
inſterdam, averſe to his perſon, and ſwayed by 
funce ©, diſappointed all his views. 'They at {arr 


* 


"Duke of Ormonde to the Farl of 8 Dec. 13, 168 3. 
Carte's Ormonde. 9 D'Avaux, 1683. 1 Ibid. 
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and with re- 


» 374 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. and with great reaſon u, that he exerciſed his authority mar 
VI. as Stadtholder in an arbitrary manner, and contrary to plot 
the fundamental laws of the republic. They affirmed, | to p 
1683. that in the year 1679, he had uſurped the nomination of be {| 
all thoſe admitted into the States of Guelderland ; and deli 
they produced many inſtances of his openly encroach- the 
ing upon the rights of election, in other places, ap- 02 8 


pointing by his own authority ſuch magiſtrates and off. 888 
cers as had been formerly choſen by the different towns!, 
The deputies of Amſterdam ſtill refuſing to conſent to 
the new levies, he threatened, in the month of Novem. 
ber, to leave the Hague, and to permit the affairs of 
the States to run into confuſion, Few, who knew his 
love of power, believed him ſincere in this reſpeQ ; and teh 
therefore he derived no benefit from his threats of re- 
ſigning his high office. Having made a journey to Am- 
ſterdam, and failing to perſuade the council of thirty-ſix 


cels, 
with 
Ti 
his fe 
towa 
wher 


den N 
to qu 
frienc 


to agree to the new levies, he flew into the moſt violent to cl 
rage. He openly accuſed them of a correſpondence inden 
with France. They threatened on their part to bring 2 mii 
him to an account for his conduct. He left the hall with neſs 


all the ſymptoms of rage and reſentment. The mob qua! 
hiſſed him in the ſtreets, on account of the loſs of the deen 


Rect lately coming from the Baltic. With Bentinck and now | 
Fagel, he drove violently in his coach from Amſterdam; diſcre, 
but not without threatening to take off twelve of the was d 
burgomaſters of that refraQory city K. 3 did 
The news of the Rye-houſe plot was received with a plar 
the utmoſt indifference by the Prince of Orange. He this 0) 
had long placed the perſons accuſed among the number found 
of his friends in England; as he conſidered the excluſion ſendar 
of the Duke of York as the certain means of his ob- beſides 
taining the great object of- his own ambition T. He 0r- to finc 
dered Odyck and ſome of his confidants to propagate? Not 
report, that the whole was a ſham plot to ruin ſeveral of WM the in; 
the moſt worthy perſons in the kingdom, and to deſtto) iu the 
thoſe who ſupported freedom of conſcience in religion, pollelle 
and the civil liberties of the country. He, howev*!, and th 
ſoon altered his conduct, as well as his tone. He thought Weary 


proper, in a few days aſter, to congratulate the Kg io. 
of England on the diſcovery of the conſpiracy. Havi 
; a = N D* 


H D'Avaux, 1683. Ibid. K Ibid, "og EN 
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many friends among thoſe who were concerned in the C HA P. 
plot, he deemed it neceſſary to ſend Bentinck to England, VI. 
to prevent, by his prudence, any inſinuations that might ES | 
he ſpread concerning his being in any degree privy to the wade 
deſign laid againſt his uncles *. Bentinck, who was at 

the ſame time Employed in endeavouring to prevent the 

marriage of the Lady Anne with the Prince of Denmark, 

executed his commiffion with fidelity, and even with ſuc- 

ceſs, in what reſpected his maſter's ſuppoſed connection 

with the perſons engaged in the conſpiracy. : 

Though Monmouth had been accuſed of treachery to 1684, 
his father, there was a degree of honour in his behaviour lng tl 
toward his political friends. Having retired to the country 1 
when he was forbidden the court, a ſubpœna was iſſued 

ſor bringing him to London, as a witneſs againſt Hamp- 

den d, who had been one of the council of fix. He choſe 

to quit his country, rather than give evidence againſt his 

friend, This circumſtance forced the ſervants of the crown 

to change the manner of the proſecution. . Hampden, 
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ce inſtead of being tried for treaſon, was only proſecuted for 
ng 2 miſdemeanor . "The Lord Howard was the only wit- 
ith nels who could carry home the evidence of Hampden's 
1 actual concern in the plot. That Lord's character had 
the 


been already ſo effectually blaſted, that his teſtimony, tho' 
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and now known to be true in the main, had fallen under great 
m; diſcredit, Beſides, though the evidence of one witneſs | 
the was deemed ſufficient to condemn a perſon fo obnoxious | 
35 didney, Hampden was not ſo conſiderable as to merit 
with a glaring breach on the rules of law. In proſecution of | 
He this opinion, he had been admitted to bail, The jury +5 
nber found for the King, and the court ſet a fine upon the de- 10 
uhon ſendant of forty thouſand pounds. They ordered him, | 
$ ob- belides, to be committed till the fine ſhould be paid, and 10 
e ol to find two ſecurities for his behaviour during life ?, [Hi 
ate 1 Notwithſtanding theſe. ſeverities, the horror raiſed by The im- i 
ral ot the intended aſſaſſination juſtified the conduct of the court peached _ 
eſtro] inthe eyes of the nation. The popularity which Charles Lend: admit- 


ted to bail. 


policlſed in the beginning of his reign began to return; February. 


vever, and the doctrine of unlimited obedience was inculcated 
ought Wl er) where, and generally received. But though the 
King bomons of the people had changed, though, by the ſur- 


a D'Avaux. N Carte's Ormonde, 1683. o Feb. 


rial. 
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376 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. render of their charters, the boroughs had annihilated their 
VI. independence in elections, Charles was afraid to meet 3 
WY YL parliament, a large majority of which he had now in his 
1684. power to chuſe. His ſervants adviſed him in vain to ad. 
here to that part of his declaration after the laſt diſſolu- 
tion C, „ that there ſhould be frequent parliaments,” 
To convince the world that he had no inclination tg 
change his reſolution, he encouraged the court of Kings 
Bench to bail the Lords, who ſtill lay under a parliamen. 
tary impeachment in the Tower. "The Earl of Danby 
made a motion in Hilary-term, and his caſe was argue 


a puni 
Thom 
cipal 2 
This v 
was ſel 
niſter, 

the ter 
dering 

fit of a 
a perſo 
ledged 


by counſel. On the twelfth of February, he was admitted The! 
to bail, by the unanimous conſent of the judges. This by ſom 
formed a precedent for the Popiſh Lords; and they were Vork. 
the ſame day diſmiſſed, upon giving ſecurity, from a te- from th 
dious confinement of near fix years. The Lord Petr In all u 
died a month before the releaſement of the other Lords; ment, v 
proteſting with his laſt breath, that he knew nothing of WW The hiſ 
a Popiſh plot &. | . kind; a 
proſecutions The year 1684, peculiarly barren in events, preſents rantage, 
and execu- nothing of importance, except a continuation of thoſe s the pi 
— legal ſeverities which diſgraced the preceding year. Hol- rore d: 
loway, a linen-draper at Briſtol, being concerned in the ¶ tbemſelv 
late plot, had fled, upon the diſcovery, to the iſland of Wt to e 
Nevis 5, in the Weſt Indies. He was ſeized and ſent to of law, 
England; and, on the twenty-firſt of April, having waved WiWprobable 
a trial, he was condemned to death upon the outlawry our. 
which had followed his indictment for treaſon, The ſc at 
Duke of York had, in the preceding Michaelma- Wi miſchi 
term, brought his action, on the ſtatute of ſcandalum na: WW indol 
natum, againſt John Dutton Colt, a member of the late er ſeveri 
parliament, and bailiff of Leominſter, in the county of {i'pcarand 
Hereford, for ſeveral ſcandalous expreſſions and threats ok no x 
againſt his life. On the third of May, a jury brought in War, O 
their verdict in favour of the Duke, and aſſeſſed for d- d Hig 
8 mages one hundred thouſand pounds. The noted Otes 8M" feat | 
| > for the like offence, was fined in an equal ſum. Tit Bs an ac 
is greatneſs of the fine defeated the end of the judgment, us aro- 
„ by rendering the payment impoſſible. Theſe deciſions, be one 
„ however, were mere ſubterfuges, to juſtify perpetual im. ie forma 
. priſonment for offences to which the law had not annex (epartm 
| R Kennet: _ © Ibid vol. i " Publ 
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2 puniſhment ſo ſevere. In the month of June, Sir CHAP. 

Thomas Armſtrong, the friend, the favourite, and prin= VL. 

| cipal adviſer of Monmouth, was executed at Tyburn, WNW 

This unfortunate man, having taken refuge in Holland, 1084. 

was ſeized in that country by Chudleigh, the King's mi- 

niſter, and tranſported in a yacht to London. Though 

the term appointed by the proclamation for his ſurren- 

[dering himſelf was not elapſed, he was refuſed the bene- 

ft of a trial. The perſonal reſentment of Charles againſt 

a perſon who, he deemed, had ſeduced his ſon, was al- 

ledped as the cauſe of this act of injuſtice T, ” | 
Theſe proceedings in the courts of juſtice have been, puke of 

by ſome writers, aſcribed to the violence of the Duke of York Lord 

York. But no proofs are produced, except ſuch as ariſe Wmiral. 

from the opinion formed of the character of that Prince. 

Jn all unſucceſsful attempts againſt an eſtabliſhed govern- 

ment, unjuſtifiable ſeverities haye ever been exerciſed. 

The hiſtory of no country is free from blemiſhes of that 

kind; and that of England labours under the like diſad- 

rantage, at different periods. The bending of the laws 

to the purpoſes of vengeance was, in the preſent juncture, 

more dangerous as a precedent, than the puniſhments 

themſelves were unjuſt. The crown, however, ought 

zot to eſcape from cenſure for the ſeveritjes of the courts 

lay, Without the approbation of the King, it is not 


ved I probable that judges would have proceeded to ſuch extreme 
wry gur. Without his permiſſion, they even could not pro- 
The ed at all. He may, therefore, be deemed an acceſſary 
Nas- 0 miſchiefs which he did not- prevent ; though, perhaps, 
nag · is indolence is more to be blamed, than either the violence 
late r ſeverity of his temper. The Duke of York, to all 
ef earance, adviſed his brother in ſecret; but he oftenſib] 
reats ok no part in public affairs, till the May of the preſennt 
ht in Mer. On the twelfth of that month, he was declared 
r da end High Admiral V. On the twenty - eighth, he took 
Otes s feat at the council-board. Though his promotion 


ic an actual ſuſpenſion of an act of parliament, no mur- 
urs aroſe in the nation. Men thought that a Prince, 
ſo one day was to be their ſovereign, might, without 
le formality of oaths, be admitted to the management of 
department, which of all others he beſt underſtood. 
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friends. In the month of April, Godolphin ſucceeded | 


CHAP. The great power of the Duke of York is, however, 


VI. evident from the promotions of his adherents and ſuppoſed A 
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1684. Jenkins in the office of ſecretary of ſtate. In Auguſt, hy 
Fromotions. vas made firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury *, and ſoon 
after created a baron. Hyde, who had been raiſed to the 

dignity of Earl of Rocheſter, ſucceeded, as preſident of 

the council, the old Earl of Radnor, who retired. The 

Earl of Middleton, one of the ſecretaries for Scotland, 

was raiſed to the ſame office, in the room of Godolphin, 

in England. The lord chief juſtice Jefferys, whoſe ſer. 

vices in the midland circuit had been highly grateful t 

the King, was admitted into the cabinet. Theſe change 

were deemed by diſcerning men the forerunners of more 
violent meaſures. The Duke of York, who proceeded 

on ſyſtem, ſeemed reſolved to ſecure the power which the 

crown had obtained. A violent favourer of prerogative 

from principle, he had been confirmed in his opinion, 

by the vehemence of his opponents, for ſeyeral year, 
Though their ſpirits had been ſubdued for the preſent, the 


flame might again break forth with redoubled violence, inbut 
To prevent a circumſtance, which to him muſt prove t no 
unfortunate, contidering his obſtinate bigotry, he proceeded fab 
to meaſures, which were more precipitate than unſkilfuly e goy 
framed. He is ſaid to have formed a plan for the new anf 


modelling the affairs of Scotland and Ireland; that, by 


he was 

ſecuring the unlimited authority of the crown in tho ion fl 
kingdoms, he might overawe England, and retain her e was 

that ſubmiſſion, which the high principles of monarcly Dough | 

more than the force of the Prince, had gained“. be behay 

Affen of In Scotland, the ſame violence and confuſion reign letter 
Scotland. Which had diſtracted that country for many years. ave der 
whole nation had been long divided into two religious 
parties, whoſe animoſities againſt one another had bene obt 

inflamed into a degree proportionable to their own fol Wim wer 

and eathuſiaſm. The high-church party, poſſeſſed of i No doub 

power of government, turned its whole force upon wre:che icy ; 

fanatics, whoſe deſperate zeal ought to be the ſubjed red! 

pity, more than the object of punſhment. Rapacity WW During 

blind revenge were ſeen on one fide, inſolence and - land x 

neſs on the other. A ſcene of pititul miſery prevail Ment of 
oppteſſion without profit, and an obſtinate oppolition Mich he 

* April 17. * Aug. 24. 2 Publications of the 1 * Woo 
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| 3 
„ o worthy cauſe ; a feeble government, who deemed vio- C H AP. 
ace authority; an ignorant populace, without a fingle VE 
1 bea of political freedom, ſtruck with madneſs by enthu- WWW 
de adtic opinions in religion. The folly: on each ſide was 1684. 
on Wc.) ; but thoſe who ought to be moſt wiſe were there- 
he ore the moſt to blame. The chiefs of the intended in- 
A arection in England thought it prudent to apply to the 


leaders of the enthuſiaſts in Scotland. A meſſenger, by 


nd, ee procurement of Sidney, was ſent to them in the be- 
in, Winning of the year 1683. Several Scots, under a pretence 
ſer. t negotiating a ſettlement for ſome of their countrymen 
| to n Carolina, arrived in London in April, and were ad- 
os WWritted to the conſultations of the principal conſpirators *. 


\ the WMconſpiracy for an inſurrection, the Scots, who had come 
tive io London, were among others accuſed. Some were ap- 
ions Mprchended, others conveyed themſelves beyond ſea. Among 
ears be firſt was Baillie of Jerviſwood, and two gentlemen of 
„the e name of Campbell. Baillie was ſent priſoner to 


When the inferior plot was diſcovered by Kieling, and p,ccotion 
hen the Lord Howard of Eſcric gave information of the of Baillie. 


} 


ence, Widinburgh. His concern in the conſpiracy was known, 
prove but no poſitive evidence againſt him could be found. Un- 
edel oltifable means were uſed to induce him to confeſs what 


ilfully 


new. anſwer upon oath the queſtions which they propoſed, 


at, Me was fined in fix thouſand pounds, Having lain in 
thol priſon fifteen months, evidence, at length, was procured. 
her ue was condemned, in the end of December 1684; and 
arct/ tough he laboured under a ſevere indiſpoſition of body, 


le behaved at his execution with ſpirit. Though a man 
letters, he ſeems,to have been an enthuſiaſt ; and to 
Jare derived from the conſciouſneſs of the juſtneſs of his 


tie government had failed to prove. When he refuſed 


eligi0 elpious opinions, the firmneſs which other patriots might 
d bene obtained from philoſophy. The proceedings againft 
n foi were more irregular than his puniſhment was unjuſt. 


No doubts could remain concerning his part in the con- 


mech ey; and he was the only perſon in his country that 
uftered for that crime B. | | 

city i During theſe ſeverities in two of the Britiſh kingdoms, 

nd m30land remained quiet and proſperous, under the govern- 

-evailed ent of the Duke of Ormond. The diſcouragement 


ſich he gave to informations preſerved that kingdom 


; 1 N . | 
he iy Woodrow, Burnet, Trials, B Woodrow, Burnet. 
| from 


Affairs of 
Ireland. 
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meaſures continued their good effects. Trade and indi; 
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from the infamy of proſecutions for pretended conſpiraciz: 
whilſt his own vigilance and popularity prevented te 
plots. During an abſence of two years in London, hi 


| pon 
werli 
gainſ 
0 All 
Ireami 
om | 


try increaſed, and the public tranquillity continued, uni 


his deputy the Earl of Arran. His own behaviour i Spal 
England ſeemed to merit a better return than was fon t lens 
after made to his ſervices: A reſolution being formen I at! 
by the advice of the Duke of York and his friends, W bon 


State of 


new-model the affairs of Ireland, Ormonde was recall 


e ſta 


from his government, in the month of October in the M unci! 
preſent year. The alterations, or rather total change der 
be made, would neither ſuit the dignity nor the prince ontier 
of that noble governor. An army, into which Catholig mem 
were to be admitted, was to be formed, under a lieute rince « 
nant-general, independent of the lord-lieutenant and cui breac 
power. The King adopted with precipitation a mea WF") p 
which flattered him with the continuance and ſtability i be 
his preſent power. He wrote to Ormonde, in terms d erdam, 
reſpect and confidence; but at the fame time he informelMtcrelt « 
him, that he had made choice of the Earl of Rocheſter ich t 
to ſucceed him in the government of Ireland < Mi vec 
The inattention of Charles to the affairs of the cone b 
nent, the divided councils of the Dutch, the debilitate n, 
ſtate of Spain, and the weakneſs of the Empire, rat bey yi 
the ſuperiority of France to a pitch equal to the ambiia "ce 
of her King. Supported with powerful armies, and in ten lh of 
midſt of tranquillity prepared for war, Lewis the Four dz ant 
teenth attempted to juſtify encroachments on the dom 1 
nions of Spain by pretended claims, founded on the tea 
of Nimeguen. He demanded Aloſt, in a formal manneſ e h 
from the court of Madrid; and, upon their refuſal, bock eng 


Lewis 
4 its 
6 
0 the a 
bad. 
want 
parliam 
the me 
% of 


adęd Luxembourg. The Turks having beſieged Vienn 
with an army of two hundred thouſand men, Lewis, wil 
an affected moderation, * ſuſpended all hoſtilities ; bu 
when the ſiege was raiſed, by the valour and conduct o 
John Sobieſki, King of Poland, he renewed his operations 
Courtray and Dixmuyde were forced, Luxembourg bon, 
barded. Spain, forgetting her own weakneſs, declared 
war; and by a precipitate ſtep, furniſhed Lewis with 
pretence to continue the progreſs of his arms. The Dutch 
in the aſſembly of their ſtates, by the influence of Frand 


© Carte's Ormonde. ot 
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won the town of Amſterdam, together with the CH AP. 
werlion entertained by the magiſtracy of that city VI. 
inſt the Prince of Orange, would give no aſſiſtance WWW 
o aid could be obtained from England. The Emperor 1684. 
emed of nothing but to defend his own dominions 
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cheſter 


bo the power of the Ottomans. ; 
Grain, left to her own domeſtic force, was obliged foreign af- 
t length to ſubmit. "Though every thing became ve- 988 
ul at her court, though offices, governments, and titles 

f honour, were ſold to ſupply the preſſing demands of 
e late, her poverty, as well as the feebleneſs of her 
vuncils, rendered her totally unfit for war. Her army, 

nder the Duke of Bournonville, was defeated on the 
ontiers of Catalonia, Fontarabia was bombarded. — 
uxembourg fell into the hands of the French. The 
ince of Orange, to aid the allies of the Dutch, made 
breach upon their conſtitution, by endeavouring to 

pry points in favour of Spain by a majority of voices 

the aſſembly of the ſtates. But the town of Am- 
erdam, and even ſome of the provinces, ſtill in the 
tereſt of France, refuſed the augmentation in the troops 

ich the Prince required. The King of England, in 

; neceſſities, had ſuffered his neutrality to be bought 

t by France. The misfortunes of the Spaniards, at 

wth, overcame their pride. They ceded Luxembourg. 

bey yielded to the demands of the court of France. 

truce of twenty years was ſigned at Ratiſbon, on the 

nth of Auguſt, between France and the court of Ma- 

dz and, on the fixteenth of the ſame month, between 

firſt of theſe powers and the Emperor and Empire, 

abe, with little bloodſhed, was reſtored to Europe. 

ace had offended the neighbouring ſtates, without 
aking their force ; and the time was faſt advancing 
Lewis the Fourteenth, when his haughtineſs was to 

« its reward. | ED 

The pecuniary difficulties which firſt threw Charles $tate of 
o the arms of France, deſtroyed his future importance 

ud. Haraſſed by parties at home, neceſſitous through 

want of economy, as well as from the parſimony 
pallament, he was, in his latter years, as deſtitute 

lie means of making a figure in Europe, as he was 

ij of the ambition of leading its affairs. But now 
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captivating manner, his uneaſineſs under the reſtraint 


le, when they ſcarce had any freedom to loſe 
| The 3rrefiſtible e of the early part of his rg 
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he ſeemed to be advancing with haſty ſtrides town 
that weight and conſequence which he poſſeſſed in th 
firſt years of his reign. His domeſtic enemies [ay ſub 
dued, by their own folly more than by his power. 
The hatred of the nation ſeemed to follow their misfor 
tunes; while the rigour of government raiſed no 20 
fion to the perſon of the Prince. The majority of If 
ſubjects, by inclination more than through fear, had ld 
their moſt valuable privileges at his feet; and he ſeen. 
ed to be clothed with abſolute authority, even with th 
conſent of his people. , The facility of his temper, hi 


his function as a King, removed the jealouſy of hi 


returned; and the vigour of his conſtitution ſeemed 1 8 g 
promiſe many years of the tranquillity which he alla . 
ly loved. = | | 
* amid this flattering proſpe dt, Charles ſeems nd % . 
to have been altogether pleaſed with the ſituation of 3 
fairs, - The Duke of Vork to whom buſineſs was ple 10 i 
| ſure, managed the ſtate, and left his brother to hisin 3 
dolence and eaſe. His friends formed a majority in th Bj th 
cabinet, and the firſt departments had been filled by h * 
recommendation. The Marquis of Halifax, the Early lung 
Sunderland, and the Duchels of Portſmouth, er 1 
ed to rouze the attention of Charles, and to alarm nll av 
fears. The court paid to the Duke was not * 4 
to reconcile him to the propriety of his —_— 4 rw 
perhaps, was afraid of a renewal of thoſe di » 0 7 
which had been ſo lately compoſed. The vehemend 2 2 
with which his brother ſolicited an ein; 1 
don for all the Papiſts, was perhaps one cauſe : ; a 
diſlike to the meaſures of that Prince. A genera n Ma 
demnity for all the recuſants of that ſect ow oY = 
point of being granted, when it was ſtopt, 0 po / 4 
of January, 1685, by the lord-keeper Nort 1, , 
attorney-general ſhould be heard on the ſubje ans 
the Duke of Vork aſcribes to the enmity of . 5 1 
ſome writers have attributed to the prudence of 6 5 
* Sunderland,“ ſays he, * was actually dennen Whe 
the Ducheſs of Portſmouth,” and he might have : 


E james II. 
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in concert with the Prince of Orange, „to ſend again C H AP, 

the Duke into baniſhment. They thought to employ VI. 8 

him on ſome embaſſy abroad, or even as lord-deputy inn] 

Ireland.” This circumſtance, though juſt, is only a part 1685. 

of the truth, Halifax, and eſpecially Sunderland, had 

deen long gained by the Prince of Orange, whoſe views 

on the throne were known. Sunderland yielding to his 

love of money, had been alſo bought by Lewis the 

Fourteenth * ; and that Prince, knowing the diſpoſition 

which the Duke had already ſhewn to render himſelf, 

ſhould he come to the crown, independent of France, 

was far from being averſe to his being removed from 

the councils of his brother . Monmouth was the on!. 

tool of their deſigns, to gain the conſent of the King 

to the removal of a brother through his affection for a ſon. | 
The ſudden death of the King put an end to their February. 

deſigns, On the ſecond of February, about eight in the A 

morning, he was ſeized with a fit of an apoplexy, be- 

ing dreſſed, and juſt come out of his cloſet, where he 

had been for ſome time after he roſe from bed. A meſ- 

ſenger was immediately diſpatched to the Duke of York ; 

but, before he arrived, Dr. King, a phyſician, being in 

the drawing-room, was called in, and he let him blood. 

By that and ſome remedies he was reſtored perfectly to 

us ſenſes ; and there were great hopes of his recovery 

luring the whole of the next day. His phyſicians deſ- 
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um U beired of his life on the fourth of February; and having 
Ace beaguiſned to Friday, the ſixth of that month, he ex- 
; le pired between eleven and twelve o'clock l. The firſt 


ntelligence of his danger filled the whole city with ſuch - 
a ſurpriſe and conſternation, that the privy- council found 
themſelves obliged to iſſue a declaration, containing hopes 

of his recovery l. When his death was made known, 
eral in? eneral ſorrow prevailed. He was mourned by indi- 

on "als, as a friend more than as a ſovereign; and it was 

the 26 then that men who poſſeſſed any regard for their country 
au law how dangerouſly he was loved by his people. The 

: err, in their affection for his perſon, entertained ſuſ- 
ers wid <0ns of his being poiſoned ; and even ſome credulous 
Chafe ers have encouraged a tale, which had not the ſlighteſt 
ing wi bundation in fact. . 

When his phyſicians deſpaired of the life of the King, His behavi. 
ey ſeat for the Queen. He was in his perfect ſenſes our 


radio 
emen 
ate pd 


my Araus, 1682, © James II. * Ibid, 1 Gazette. 
| | when 
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CH A P. when ſhe arrived. Throwing herſelf on her knees, ſhe 


VI. 
WI 
1685. 


adminiſtered the ſacrament. The King afliſted, with 


in his laſt 
moments, 


undeviating firmneſs *. The Duke ſeemed anxious to 
convince him, before he died, how little he intended ty 
follow his advice. Having removed the biſhops and (e- 


ſent for Huddleſton, a Romiſh prieſt. In the preſence 


doors were then thrown open. Six prelates, who hal 


the ſacrament, Kenn, biſhop of Bath and Wells, rea 
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aſked his pardon for all her offences, He replied, thi 
ſhe had offended in nothing; but that he had been gui. 
ty of offences againſt her, and he aſked her pardon.— 
He ſpoke with great affection to the Duke of York 
He expreſſed his ſorrow for having ſent him fo often 
abroad. He gave him excellent counſel for his future 
conduct. He adviſed him to adhere to the laws wih 
ſirianeſs, and to ſupport the church of England wit 


veral lords, who attended by , the bed of the King, he 


of the Duke, the Earl of Bath, and Treranion, 2 
captain in the guards, Huddleſton gave the extreme ung. 
tion to the King, and adminiſtered to him the ſacn- 
ment, according to the rites of the church of Rome, 
All this was done in the ſpace of half an hour. The 


before attended the King, were ſent for to give hin 


the viſitation of the ſick ; and, after he ſaid that he r- 


k In T 
pented of his fins, the abſolution. That prelate then "OE 
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ſeeming devotion, at the ſervice ; but his mouth being 
diſtorted with fits, and his throat contracted, he could 
not ſwallow the elements. He, however, profeſſed hi 
earneſt deſire, and his ſatisfaction in the church of 
England . 85 OT „ 

But a ſhew of devotion in the laſt moments of lie 
brings no deciſive proof of any man's faith. When the 


body is debilitated with diſeaſe, the mind becomes {i 


ceptible of every impreſſion of a ſpiritual kind. The | the 
attention of Charles to Huddleſton is not inconſiſent det 
with his joining Dr. Kenn in the ſervice of the cu hat he 
of England. In the full vigour of his conſtitution, human 
was probably attached to no particular religion Bom ady tra 
motives of policy induced him to conform iy" deen 
the faith eſtabliſhed by law. To the church of None Bl... 
he was certainly never reconciled ; if his 2 di 
the ſacrament from a prieſt, when his underſtand; Bl; mise 
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was enfeebled by the approach of death, may not be CHAP. 


t conſtrued into an error of that kind. The papers found VI. 1 
by bis brother in his ſtrong box, and which that miſ - pl 
- WY 2uied Prince publiſhed ſoon after, furniſh no evidence 1685. | 
ce change in his faith. They were not of his hand- 
Ving. They were known to have been delivered to [| 
ſe him, at the inſtance of ſome Roman Catholics, by a i 


Lord Bleſſington, who, as an object of ridicule, had ac- 
ceſs to his perſon, from his being the author of a foo- 


il 
fi 
it 
4 
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1198 
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\ 
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vim play 4. He had produced the papers frequently to 
one of his courtiers, to excite laughter, by expoſing 
1 with poignant fatire and wit the abſurd poſitions which 
he 


they contained v. The Duke of York was no ſtranger 
to this circumſtance ; yet he conveyed to the world che 
papers, as containing the ſentiments of the King upon 


the ſubject of religion. He had certainly expreſſed fre- 
e. cuently to the Duke his predilection for the Romiſh 
me, WW f:ih, But that circumſtance proceeded more from his 
The opinion of the convenience of that ſyſtem of religion, 
8 than from ſentiments of devotion. 


The character of Charles the Second, like the tranſ- RefleQiolli - 
ations of his reign, has aſſumed various appearances, 


er: Wo proportion to the paſſions and prejudices of different 
= writers. The nation being long divided into two par- 


es, hiſtory became an engine of faction, more than the p 


__ jehicle of truth. The adherents of the crown, the fa- 
coul yourers of the ſucceſſion in the ancient line, have co- 
3 1 ered acts of folly and inſtances of deſpotiſm with pa- 


epyric. The ſupporters of the Revolution have done 
heir beſt to injure their own cauſe, by ſuppoſing that 
required to be juſtified by the miſtepreſentations and 
ions of party. To ſteer between the two extremes 
the direct path to truth, in the character of this Prince 
the hiſtory of his reign. To affirm that he was 
feat and good King, would be as unjuſt as to allege 
lat he was deſtitute of all virtue, and a bloody and 
iuman tyrant, The lines of his mind have been al- 
ach traced with ſome preciſion, His political conduct 
% been occaſionally examined, as the facts aroſe. The 
Gleace of his diſpoſition, and the diſſipation occaſion- 
by his pleaſures, as they were at firſt the ſource of 
* misfortunes, became afterwards the ſafety of the na» 
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WYMV infinuating and engaging” addreſs, he might have ſecur. | 


Nis guards only attended him upon public occaſions— 


character of When he was oppoſed with moſt violence in pili 
Charles. ment, he continued the moſt popular man in the ki 


386 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. tion. Had he joined the ambition of power, and the 
VI. perſeverance and attention of his brother, to his own 


1055. ed his own reputation with-writers, by enſlaving then 
with the nation. oboe TIE! 

on the pri- In his perſon he was tall and well-made. His COMe 

vi plexion was dark; the lines of his face ſtrong and hard, 

when fingly traced : but when his features were com- 

prehended in one view, they appeared dignified, and 

even pleaſing. In the motions of his perſon he was eaſ, 

graceful, and firm. His conſtitution was ſtrong, and 

communicated an active vigour to all his limbs. Thouph 

a lover of eaſe of mind, he was fond of bodily exercif, 

He roſe early, he walked much, he mixed with the 

meaneſt of his ſubjeas, and joined in their converſation 

without diminiſhing his own dignity, or raiſing thei 

preſumption. He was acquainted with many -perſonsin 

\ the lower ſtations of life. He -captivated 'them.with 

fprightly turns of humour, and with a kind of good- . 

tured wit, which rendered them pleaſed with themſelves 


He took the air frequently, in company with a (ing 

friend; and though crowds followed him, it was mor 
from a wiſh to attract his notice, than from an idt 
curioſity, When evidence of deſigns againſt his life ws 
daily exhibited before the courts of juſtice, he changed 
not his manner ef appearing in public. It was foal 
after the Rye-houſe plot was diſcovered, he is ſaid to 
have been ſevere on his brother's character, when It 
exhibited a ftriking feature of his own. The Duker 
turning from hunting with his guards, found the Kin 
one day in Hyde-park, He expreſſed his ſurpriſe hol 
his Majeſty could venture his perſon alone at ſuch 2 
rilous time James,“ replied the King, take you cn 
of yourſelf, and I am ſafe. No man in England u 
kill ME to make vob King.” "+ 3 


dom, His good-breeding as a gentleman overcame 
opinion conceived of his faults as a King. His 1. 
lity, his eaſy addreſs, his attention to the very pot 
ces of- the people, rendered him independent of 1 
arts of his enemies to inflame the vulgar. = 


CHARLES ll. 


the N 
much more than the management of his party to lay 


the conſtitution in ruins at his feet. He is faid, and 
| with reaſon, to have died opportunely for his country. 
Had his life extended to the number of years which 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution ſeemed to promiſe, the 
nation would have loft all memory of their liberties in 
his popularity. Had he even ſurvived his brother, Eng- 
land would have gradually dropt into that tranquil but 
humiliating deſpotiſm which now prevails over moſt of 
the nations of Europe. Had his fate placed Charles the 
Second in theſe latter times, when influence ſupplies 
the place of obvious power, when the crown has ceaſ- 
| ed to be diſtreſſed through the channel of its neceſſities, 
when the repreſentatives of the people, in granting ſup- 
plies for the public ſervice, provide for themſelves, his 
want of ambition would have precluded the jealoufy, 
and his popular 1 ſecured the utmoſt admiration 
of his ſubjects. His gallantry itſelf would be conſtrued 
into ſpirit, in an age where decency is only an improve- 
ment upon vice. 
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preſſible affection for his perſon, upon the diſcovery of C HA P. 
intended aſſaſſination at the Rye-houſe, contributed VI. 
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State of opinions. —King's popular declaration. — e en. un 


tinues the expired revenue, — His conduct at home, — ani | 
. * . A* 2 0 tion 3 
towards foreign powers, — Domeſtic affairs. — 4 parlic 15 f 
** : a n his 
= ment. heir ſubmiſſive proceedings. —Settlement of th The 
1k revenue. —The Prince of Orange encourages an inu- "00K 
| ſion. — His conduct to Monmouth. — Afﬀarrs of Scatlanl, neſs, i 
— Rebellion, defeat, and execution of Argyle, —Min- . 


4 oh 55 of 
. mouth's expedition. — His progreſs, defeat, and dtall. n 

2, —Severities in the M. Je made chancellor.— | P g 
== Execution of Corniſh. —Great power of the King.—1 The 
Ki parliament —Criminals of diſtinction pardoned. —Kiny' the wa 
190 religious views. — AI Fair: of Ireland. —Charada ted .. 
FR | Sunderland. —A ſecret Popifh cabinet, — Affairs of St death. 
=_  :- . land. — Hales's caſe. — Diſpenſing power. Ning ſavun s Hat 
Mi 8 apiſts.— Ecelęſiaſtical i of Lonan beſowe 
1 fuſpended.— Encampment at Hounſlotv.— Imprudene / Me aſſu 
4 | James. Affairs of Ireland. Schemes of the Prin the exay 


of Orange.—Foreign affairs. — Reflefiions—Pa)i: People. 
promoted.— Indulgence in Scotland. The ſame in En; Wh - 


1 land. —Intrigues of the Prince of Orange. — An atten at... c, 
þ 1 | en Cambridge.—T he affair of Magdalen college. Pa, pror 
104 liament diſſolved. —King's progreſs. —He courts the Dj: goyernm 


14 Tienters.— Proceedings againſi Magdalen college Ref. ay, II 
=  Hons.— Queen with child —Surmiſes of an ine 
pF —Intrigues of the Prince of Orange. James inſult by. HI. 
i by the Dutch. —Indulgence renewed. — Biſhops petit Lodrines 


= | —They are committed to the Tower, —Birth of @ Fri orant 
: — Biſhops acquitted. | Make thi 
| 4 2 9 a and that 
Li * ; HE period in which James the Second mount But an 


4 the throne of his anceſtors was ſuitable to, 110 never 
| 3 ” height of the prerogative which he always loved: lad ofter 
F *' February, enemies had been already ſubdued by their own 
#3 State of opi- | 

| nions. 
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The victory of the crown was deciſive, as it had been CHAP. 
obtained through the changed opinions of the people. VII. 
The objections againſt his political principles, the ter 
'ors entertained of his religious zeal, had loſt, in ſome 1685. 
meaſure, their effect, as they were firſt raiſed by a party 
now fallen into diſgrace, as well as ruin. Even his 
being the laſt male of his family carried the terider- 
neſs of many into a forgetfulneſs of his faults. Beſides, 
his own character and deportment were favourable to 
high expectations from his conduct. Habituated to ap- 
plication, and accuſtomed to buſineſs, he had been al- 
ways eſteemed by the trading part of an induſtrious na- 
ton; and, though ſtately, being well-bred, and attentive 
in his addreſs, he was reſpeQed where he was not loved. 
The decency of his manners recommended him to the 
jictuous. His obſtinacy, which was miſtaken for firm- 
neſs, flattered the hopes of the royaliſts with a deciſive- 
[nels of meaſures, which had been long baniſhed from 
the fluctuating councils of the former reign, 


La. 4 


King's po- 


—4 The firſt tranſactions of James were anſwerable to Pular decla - 
ee warm expectations of his friends. Having afſem. > 
bin the privy-council on the day of the late King's 

del. feath, he addreſſed them in a ſpeech highly ſuitable to 

* bs own condition and the ſtate of the nation. Having 


teitowed ſame commendations on his brother's memory, 
be aſſured them. that he would endeavour to follow 
the example of his great tenderneſs and clemency to his 
people, He had been reported, he infarmed them, to 
de 2 man of arbitrary principles; but that,“ he conti- 
ned, © is not the only ſtory that has been told of ME.“ 
Be promiſed to make it his endeavour to preſerve the 


e Dif Wernment in church and ftate, as then eſtabliſhed by 
115 Raw, He approved of the principles. of the church of 
Mu, gland. He acknowledged her attachment to monar- 


ly. He engaged himſelf to ſupport her in her preſent 
Qrines and rights. He told them, that he was not 
ſororant that the laws of England were ſufficient to 
take the King as great a monarch as he could wiſh ; 
and that as he was reſolved not to depart from the juſt 


a e and prerogatives of the crown, he was determin- 
. : bern to invade the property of the ſubject. He 
ü ol 4 often ventured his life, he ſaid, in defence of the 


C C3 ; nation, | 
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. CHAP. nation, and he promiſed ſtill to go as far as any man the 
* VII. in preſerving all their juſt rights and their liberties 1, hat 
of WY This declaration was received with the utmoſt fat. © 
1685 faction by the council, and afterwards by the nation, wh 
en. he friends of James expreſſed their exultations wit the 
cer ing the intemperate joy. His enemies, if not ſatisfied, were filent, whi 
5 e..pirel re. The King at the ſame time iſſued a proclamation, that bill 
* venue. all perſons in offices under government ſhould continue = 
F to exerciſe their functions till his Majeſty's further ple. bis 
ſure. In honour of his brother's memory, he ordered Wh 
in the ſame paper, that all his ſubjects ſhould vield im. cone 
plicit obedience to all the orders and directions iſſuel forg 
by his late Majeſty. But the ſtate of the revenue uu ie 
1 of more importance, and demanded moſt of his care, Was, 
4 The tonnage and poundage, the cuſtoms and exciſe in cipal 
þ | part, had been granted only for the life of the late King, ſaid 
} therefore could not be legally levied without the autho- with 
4 rity of parliament. To remit thoſe duties till a patliz | hic 
14 ment ſhould be called would at once hurt the fair trader liſten 
4 and injure the crown. The merchants who had their . Þrok: 
= ware-houſes full of goods for which cuſtom had been their 
| fo | paid, would he underſold at all the markets by thoſe Tt 
15 | who now ſhould pay no duties. The lord-keeper North to wh 
1 propoſed, that the duties, as formerly, ſhould be colled: his h: 
th ed and ſet apart in the Exchequer until the next fel other: 
1 ſion of parliament. The violent councils of Jefferies The | 
1 were more ſuitable to the principles of the King He of Cl: 
1 iſſued a proclamation, ordering the uſual payment of tle the tr. 

14 expired branches to be made, as „ he had no doult ter. 
ti that care ſhould be taken by the parliament, which he that tl 
160 had juſt thought fit to call, for ſettling a ſufficient rt: meaſy 
i venue on the crown for the ſervice of government litical 
if Though this in fact was levying money by the preto: his fri 
11 gative, it appears to have met with the approbation 1 his mi 
f the nation, as far as the moſt ſervile addreſſes deler* WM effect 
any faith. | Sei e DB: 

Prcmotions, On the ninth of February, James centinued in the" would 
places, by new commiſſions, the great officers of fat WW intereg 
None of thoſe who had ſerved the late King were E ireafyr 
moved, unleſs appointed to offices of higher truſt. 1% Roche; 
Earl of Rocheſter, lord preſident of the council, beuge bana, 80 

conſtituted lord-high-treaſurer of England, received, dd 

C 

| 


IN 2 Printed declaiation. B Feb. 9, 1685. 


bf 
N 


J 4; 
the ſixteenth of February, the white ſtaff from the CHAP. 
hands of the King ©. The Marquis of Halifax, tho' VII. 


known to have formerly been no friend to the King — 


„Hen Duke of York, was declared lord preſident, in * 
. the room of the Earl of Rocheſter. The impreſſion 

h which the able conduct of that nobleman, againſt the 

; bill of excluſion, had made on the mind of James, was 

4. 


not obliterated by his oppoſition in the cabinet againſt 
bis views in the latter years of his brother's reign, 
When Halifax attempted to make an apology for his 


0 conduct, the King is reported to have ſaid, “ that he 
wr forgot all the paſt, except his behaviour with regard to 
. the bill of excluſion,” This forgiving temper in James 
58 | was, however, much circumſcribed. When the prin- 
ys cipal excluſioniſts came to pay their reſpeQs, they are 


aid to have been received with indifference, or treated 
with coldneſs. This might be ſuitable to the ſincerity 
which he affected to poſſeſs, but it ſcarce ſeemed con- 


* ſtent with prudence. But their ſpirits were ſo much 
heir | broken, that ſeverity, inſtead of rouzing, depreſſed 
been their minds, FO | 
hoſe Though the prior conduct of the Earl of Sunderland, Arifice of 
forth to which James was no ſtranger, merited no favour at Sunderland. 
led⸗ his hands, that lord found means, by the influence of 
t (el others, to continue in his office of ſecretary of ſtate P, 
Feries The late King had formed a reſolution to ſend the Earl 
He of Clarendon, as lord-lieutenant, to Ireland, and to give 
of the the treaſurer's ſtaff to his brother, the Earl of Rocheſ- 
doubt WW ter. Sunderland, having obtained ſecret intelligence 
ich he that the preſent King was determined to purſue the ſame 
nt le: meaſures, waited upon Rocheſter, who had been his po- 
nt 5, tical enemy, and made the moſt artful advances to gain 
prero⸗ his friendſhip, He told him, that though it had been 
tion oi his misfortune to differ with him formerly, it was the 


elle of the times, and not his inclination. But that 


deſerve 
| as he had ever the greateſt eſteem for his perſon, he ' 


n tber would now endeayour to ſhow it, by uſing ſome ſecret 
f fa intereſt which he poſſeſſed, that he might be made lord- 
ere E beaſurer and his brother lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 


„ being 
red, 01 


Rocheſter, knowing the intriguing addreſs of Sunder- 
nd, gave ſome credit to his tale of ſecret influence. He 


© Kennet, vol. iii. James II. 1685, b bid. 
ETC. aſked 
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und, Rocheſter did him the real ſervice of continyi 


CH A P. aſked the King for what he had reſolved to give before, 


VII. and thus, in gratitude of the ſuppoſed favour of Sunder. * 
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1085. him in his place. This artifice produced afterward the 
ruin of James. Sunderland was in the pay, confidence 
and ſchemes of the Prince of Orange v. He led ks 

-.. -- maſter into meaſures to which he was himſelf incline] 
throvgh bigotry. The nation was offended ; and the 
Prince obt-ined the great object of his ambition, the 
Engliſh throne F. 5 „„ | 

King's con- The conduQ of James, excluſive of religion, merit 

3 ed every praiſe. He applied himſelf with unremittin 

agatꝗtention to buſineſs. He managed his revenue. He 
retrenched ſuperfluous expences. He was zealous for 
the glory of the nation. He endeavoured to expel vic 
from the court, and to reſtore decency and morality, 
He was himſelf at the head of all his affairs. He pre. 
ſided daily at the council, at the boards of admiralty and 
treaſury, He even entered into the whole detail of the 
concerns of all the great departments of the ſtate. But 
his bigotry for the Romiſh faith, ſullied all his good 
qualities, and rendered him feared for his violence where 
he was not deſpiſed for his weakneſs. When he fil 
mounted the throne, he declared himſelf a catholic; 2 
if his ſincerity in ayowing his principles could atone for 
his profeſſing a faith which his ſubjects abhorred. He 
went publicly to maſs with the Queen, He even had the 
imprudence to urge others to follow his example, and to 


adopt his religious opinions. This unaccountable weak The 
nels being once perceived, he became the dupe of de: thre 
ſigning men, by an uncommon ſpecies of flattery. To eaſure 


5 thro 
oronati 
ony n. 
ce in 
he digt 
blic b 


o wũn 


retend to be converted by his arguments was to enſure 
bis protection and favour. He received the ſuppoſed 
converts into his confidence. He gaye them an abſolute 
dominion over his mind. In defiance of all remonſiran- 
ces he followed their advice, which at length terminaled 

= YT: oa ee. eros 0” 
and with re- Though James pretended to ſupport in public the ae 


* nity of the nation againſt France, he is ſaid to have by Neat co 
is. early entered privately into her pay. The emptinel 0 ly his 


G 
, Dalr 


v D/A vaux, paſſim. * James II. 1685: D 
ance arte. Ken 


F Carte's Ormonde, vol. iii. the 


JAMES Ut. | _ 203 
the exchequer when he acceded to the throne, in ſpite CH AP. 
of his management and economy, threw him into dif- VII. 
l-cyltics and diſtreſs. A remittance of the pitiful ſum of WWW 
twenty-five thouſand pounds was a timely relief to his 1685. 
neceſſities ?; and was received with joy, Though he 

vas from principle no friend to the aggrandizement of 
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d Lewis the Fourteenth, he was afraid to offend that mo- Il 
arch in the preſent ſtate of his affairs. In the Prince | 
be of Orange he already dreaded a formidable rival. He 


as no ſtranger to the views of his ambition. He was 
offended at the protection which he afforded to Mon- 
mouth. As the intereſt of the Prince and the Duke 


— 
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n 

i ould neyer be the ſame, the former was ſuſpeQed of 

for encouraging troubles to his uncle, to derive advantage to Mit 
Ice imſelf from the confuſion. But as it was dangerous to 1 
itn, Peak with the Prince, for fear of giving a formidable VI 
es head to the malecontents in England, James, notwith- \ 
ang bis boaſted ſincerity, was forced to diſſemble (| 
the is fears. He ſpoke publicly of his reſolution of living 10 
But n confidence with his nephew, and to form a political 16 
goal onnection with the States of Holland. He affected to | 


treat the King of France with a punctilious ſtatelineſs. 
hen he ſent Lord Churchill to announce his brother's 


eich to Lewis, he commanded him to obſerve with 

e for tention the ceremonies with which he was received. 

He de fame forms were obſerved with a ſcrupulous exact- 

d the ess to the Mareſchal de Lorges, ſent with an anſwer to 

do ngland by the court of France k. 

weak- The ceconomy of James was certainly laudable ; but pomeſtic 
xt de- t threw an appearance of meanneſs on ſome of his affairs. 


eures. The late King, to whoſe firmneſs he owed 


enſur s throne, was buried with little pomp ; and his own 
ppoled WWWoronation, on the twenty-third of April, was a cere- 
bſolute on) neither expenſive nor magnificent. His inter fer- 
nſtran ace in matters of little conſequence was deemed beneath 


be dipnity of his ſtation. The inferior detail of the 
wblic buſineſs was thought too extenſive to be minutely 


he dig own by a Prince who poſſeſſed talents to guide the 
ve ee concerns of the kingdom. But had James turned 


ly his attention to the executive part of government, 


: Dalrymple's Append. 1585. 
Vennet, Publications of the times. 


his 
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his conduct, inſtead of meetin 


p 0 „ . i 32 ten 
to purchaſe eaſe by conceſſions. But the obſtinate 


publications of the times. 
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would yield in any thing to an aſſembly, whom he, in VII 
ome degree, conſidered as enemies, on account of for- of 
er injuries. | , | FE | | . 
The parliament having met on the nineteenth of proceedings 
May at Weſtminſter, the King made a ſpeech from the of the com- 

throne, He repeated to the two houſes the declaration Mons. 
which had already given ſo much ſatisfaQtion to the na- 

ton, He requeſted the commons to grant him for life 

the ſame revenue which his brother enjoyed. He obvi- 

ated a popular argument that might be urged againſt his 

demand, in a manner more ſuitable to the violence of 

tis principles than conſiſtent with prudence. © Men 

may think,“ ſaid he, “ that by feeding me from time 

to time with ſuch ſupplies as they may think convenient, 

they will better ſecure the frequent meetings of parlia- 

ment: but as this is the firſt time I ſpeak to you from 
the throne, I will anſwer this argument once for all. I 
vill plainly tell you, that ſuch an expedient would be 
he very improper to employ with ME ; and that the beſt 
way to engage me to meet you often, is always to uſe 
me well.“ | 

This authoritative tone, inſtead of rouzing the reſent- 
ment of the commons, ſeemed to impreſs them with ter- tled. 
jor, Without debate, they returned their hearty thanks 

b the King for his moſt gracious ſpeech. Without one 
liſſenting voice, they reſolved that the revenue enjoyed 

bj the late King ſhould be ſettled for life on his preſent 
Majeſty, Their ready compliance, however, muſt not 

de aſcribed altogether to timidity. Two rebellions 
hreatened the kingdom; and the refuſal of a requeſt, 
emed by the nation reaſonable, might in ſome meaſure 
ity the King for ſeeking in the prerogative the relief 


74 ich parliament "ſhould deny. But the complaiſance 
the ooch which the ſeſſion began, continued to its end. The 
 peopl ommons, upon receiving information of the deſcent of 


pſig de Earl of Argyle in the weſt of Scotland, voted to 
ty dort the King, againſt all rebels and traitors, with 
"tn heir lives and fortunes. This pliant diſpoſition ſoothed 
ate tel % auſterity of James into mildneſs. He made anſwer, 
Fo * that he relied on their aſſurances, which were the na- 
* effects of their being monarchical and church of 
"/and-men,” He told them, „“ that he would ſtand 


by 


yer of ames was known. None expected that he CHAP. 
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396 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
CHAP. by all ſuch; and that, ſupported by them, he had 10 


VII. reaſon to fear either rebels at home, or enemies abroad,” "y 
» But notwithſtanding this complaiſance to the King, or 
585. the commons were not altogether negligent of their duty aer 
„ nation. A motion was made to conſider of x on 
gion. proper ſecurity for the proteſtant religion; and, upon! 1 b 
debate, the affair was referred to a committee. The n 
committee were unanimous in their opinion, that an a. . f 
dreſs ſnould be preſented to the King, to put the law i ry 
execution againſt diſſenters of all dengminations. When Ka 
the report was made to the houſe, a debate aroſe, whether Thi 
1 they ſhould concur with the committee. Some member ell 
"| urged, that votes of this ſort tended to alarm the nation, be 
Lt and to raiſe doubts againſt the honour of the King, Who aſſed 
1 had ſolemnly promiſed to defend the eſtabliſhed religion dre 
i Others argued, that during an open rebellion in the xoreſſ 
|; neighbouring kingdom, a meaſure in itſelf proper, would je bi 
wo be extremely ill-timed, as it would, in ſome degree, . 
if juſtify the pretended fears of the inſurgents on the arti "ya 
{| cle of religion. The votes of the committee were rt WW 
. jected in their preſent form; and the houſe came toz lite 
14 remarkable reſolution, which was preſented by way d "FW 
\Þ | addreſs to the King. They reſolved, that they acqu. ds, v 
ik eſced, entirely relied, and reſted wholly ſatisfied in hi bon 2 
'F Majeſty's moſt gracious word, to ſupport the church "pp 
4 England, which was dearer to them than their lives ©, E + 
p 1 | A ſupply On the thirtieth of May, the King ſent a meſſage the af 
F voted, the commons to demand a ſupply. He repregentes/ i lution, 
# i neceſſity of buying ſtores for the navy and ordnance, 0 J wiſh 
1.8 removing the anticipations on the revenue, of * ns of | 
|| the debts due to the late King's family and ſervants, 3 1 
1 for quaſhing the rebellion in Scotland. He recommen om. 
| ed to them above all, © the navy, the ſtrength * ul by | 
il glory of the nation,” He urged them to place ” * AUT 
. in ſuch a condition as to render it conſidered abroad 4 Wo tome, 
{8 reſpected at home. He aſſured them, “ that wy | Ws 
* not expreſs his thoughts more ſuitable to them 4 * poſed 
| than by telling them, that he had a true Engliſh benin 
FRY zealous for the honour of the nation, which he nope "Ws his 
i carry higher in the world than any of his oy ol ma git 
1 He told them, * that as he would never call for ſup 
WM. 


K May 27. , 


jAMES I. 


miſed to manage them with good huſbandry, and to em- 
po ded” The houſe, with the utmoſt readineſs, 
voted the ſupply required L. They reſolved to lay an 
inpoſt on wines and vinegar for eight years. This tax 
tad been granted to the late King; but having expired 
jucing the bad humours of a former parliament, it was 
ot renewed. This acceſſion of revenue, under the 
ict &conomy of James, rendered the crown indepen- 
gent of parliament . e 


* The lords yielded not to the commons either in ex- rr 
5 eedons of loyalty, or inſtances of obedience to the of the lords. 


King, They concurred in the addreſs of thanks, They 
aſſed the money-bill without any amendment. They 
(dreſſed againſt Argyle. The King, in his anſwer, 
preſſed his. gratitude to the houſe for their rejecting 
he bill of excluſton. He endeavoured to convince 


eſt means to ſupport the importance of their own or- 
er. Inſtead of animadverting on the judges who had 


*. imitted the impeached lords to bail, they liſtened to the 
Daß ion of the Earl of Danby and the three Popiſh 
wr, Ids, who requeſted to be diſmiſſed from proſecution. 


pon a queſtion, whether the order of the houſe of 
cds, of the nineteenth of March, 1679, ſhould be re- 
filed and annulled, it was carried almoſt unanimouſly 
the affirmative. Four lords proteſted againſt the re- 
lution, more on account of its irregularity, than from 


mY 7 viſh of renewing their former violence. Of mat- 

a W of religion ſcarce any mention was made in the 

4 * uſe of lords. The word of the King, upon which 

4 er ſo implicitly relied, was never queſtioned 

> a. by the peers x. . 

mY Whilſt every thing ſubmitted in tranquillity to James The Prince 


home, a ſtorm was gathering abroad to diſturb his re- 
je, The Prince of Orange, who had, ever ſince the 
poſed excluſion of his uncle, raiſed his hopes to the 


ealt 
wary gliſh throne, had lately, in a great meaſure, ſacri- 
eftors! his natural caution to the reſentment which aroſe 
ſuppl Ma diſappointment in his views. When the Duke of 


L RAT FI 
May 30,” VM James Il. N Kennet, Ralph, &c. 
Cs Monmouth 


dut when they ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary, he pro- C HAP. 
them faithfully to the uſe for which they ſhould be WWW 


hem, that their ſtriQt adherence to the crown was the 


of Orange 
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C H AP: Monmouth had fallen, in the beginning of the Preceding 
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encourages 
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year, under the diſpleaſure of the King, he reirg 
abroad; and was, ſoon after, received with high my 
of diſtinction by the Prince of Orange. Though the | 
King of England had commanded ſuch of his ſubjeds x 
were in the ſervice of the States of Holland to ſhew ng 
reſpect to Monmouth, the Prince ordered them, under 


pain of diſmiſſion, to give him the ſame honours 2 α A! 
their general, the Count of Waldeck. He invited hin, . that 
with ſeveral of the Engliſh exiles, to one of his hunting. the! 
ſeats. He ordered, that he ſhould be received at N. T 
meguen with extraordinary and extravagant honour truce 
The Duke of York, apprehenſive of ſome defy, hold 
wrote to his daughter to complain of her huſband's cov WM recei 
duct. But her eaſy temper had been already ſubdue, a pul 
She ſhed tears on her father's letter: but ſhe ſaid, Hu be ke 
the Prince was her maſter, and he was poſitive, an Jame 
muſt be obeyed. The Prince improved on his civiiia ren l. 
to Monmouth, with high ſymptoms of regret for log the b 
unfortunate friends. He. reprimanded with the uin tous 
ſeverity, he threatened with the vengeance of the Ding 
himſelf, the bailiff of Leyden, who had delivered Franc 
Thomas Armſtrong into the hands of the Engliſh relWof his 
dent, in the preceding May . 6 court, 
The Prince carried his favour to Monmouth ino deman 
pitch inconſiſtent with the common gravity of his eccha 
manners. He forced the Princeſs, his wife, to received ay 
with uncommon marks of honour a young lady of quyiitis tc 
lity, who publicly paſſed for the miſtreſs of the DulMſrude 
Though beyond meaſure jealous in his diſpoſition, Me © 
obliged her to receive viſits, when alone, from Mu e dee: 
mouth. He permitted the Duke, every day after alſo be c 
ner, to teach her country-dances in her private apaWormer 
ments. He even obliged her to learn to ſkate on romiſe 
ice, becauſe Monmouth loved that amuſement. An eeaſur 
traordinary ſight ! A Princeſs of Mary's decenc es of 
virtue, with her petticoats tucked up half-way to bat it; 
waiſt, with iron pattens on her feet, learning to lia bat he 
ſometimes on one foot, ſometimes on the other *. unted 
Prince even diveſted himſelf of the uſual auſteri ng w 
his deportment to pleaſe his gueſt, Though aſthm Wh 
_ | 7 Fran 


o D'Avaux, © Ibid a 


in 
A an ungraceful form, he ſometimes. ſpent a part of the 
rk; evening in dancing with ſome ladies of his family and the 


the Duke of Monmouth. He carried the appearance of his 1685. 


ts a; affection ſo far, that he ſcarce beſtowed any favours but 
' 00 through the Duke's interceſſion. He. was indulged with 
der the ſame leave with Bentinck, to enter his chamber at 
x to WB all hours; and he was fo generally deemed a favourite, 
hin, WA that the world paid through him, their whole court to 
tinge the Prifce Jeu 1056s 7+ | 


t Nb The Prince of Orange, from the concluſion of the an inveſion 


Ours, truce of Ratiſbon till the 'demiſe of. Charles, ſeemed to 
fn, AY hold at open defiance the court of England. When he 
; cor WY received the news of the death of that Prince, he made 
duel, WY a public ſhew of changing his tone, though in private 
be kept a cloſe intelligence with Monmouth. Though 
, James only notified his brother's: deathiin a cold and bar- 
vil ren letter of a few lines, the Prince affected to be on 
or he beſt terms with his father-in-law. He read a ficti- 
uon tious paper to his court *, He informed all, that the 
Due king of England had entertained - a diſguſt againſt 
ed VI France ; that he had deprived the Duke of Richmond 
ſh tel of his place, removed the Ducheſs of Portſmouth from 
court, and refuſed to ſee Barillon, except at audiences 
1 into demanded in form. The ftatelineſs of James to the Ma- 
his o recbal de Lorges he endeavoured to conſtrue into a ſet- 
recen ed averſion in that Prince to the French King; and all 


of qu is to intimidate the city of Amſterdam, who ob- 


e Duc rudded his meaſures through a fear of his power. He 
tion, Me out, that he wrote to the King of England, that 
m Muß e deemed him his lawful ſovereign, but that he hoped 
fter dae de conſidered as his firſt ſubject. He excuſed his own 
te apa ermer conduct. He laid the blame on the times. He 
e on M romiſed to adapt his own meaſures to his majeſty's 

Jealure, He flattered him on his generoſity, his ſteadi- 
eſs of councils, his experience in affairs. He affirmed, 
lat it was not for intereſt he made uſe of this language ; 
lat he deſired no particular advantage ; that he only 
Fanted his good graces z and that he hoped ſo great a 
ing would not ſuffer a prince, who had the honour of 
ar ing his eldeſt daughter, to be baffled and ruined 


France 8. 


TDpAuukr. * Ibid, 5 Ibid. 
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James, the Engliſh and Scotiſh fugitives were, under his 
ſecret protection, fofming extravagant ſchemes. Mon. 
mouth met the Earl of Argyle at Rotterdam on the 
twenty-fourth of February, juſt four days after intell- 
gence of the late King's death was received. Hain 

concerted the plan, they endeavoured to provide them 
ſelves privately with the means of invaſion. The gene. 
roſity of the Prince equalled not his profeſſed zeal for 

the ſervice of Monmouth. The unfortunate Duke de. 
rived from his own plate and jewels his whole treaſure for 
proſecuting the war. The enthuſiaſm of a rich widoy 
ſupplied Argyle with ten thouſand pounds. He purchaſ: 


ed with that ſum three veſſels, which he loaded with ny 
ammunition and arms. Monmouth, from his want of Un. 
money, was more ſlow in his preparations. Though he an 
correſponded with Bentinck, though Odyck, the other IM 
favourite of the Prince of Orange, was in the ſecret, mA 
leſs real aid than verbal encouragement came from that proc 
quarter. The refugees, in the mean time, repaired to ng os 
Amſterdam. Skelton, who ſucceeded Chudleigh as te. lern 
ſident from the court of England, was at length alam WW, kee 

ed. He applied to the States and the Prince of Orange beg 


to put an embargo on Argyle's veſſels, which till layin 
the Texel. The Prince amuſed Skelton for a whole day 
on an affair which required the utmoſt diſpatch *, An 


0unty 
eud, t! 
erritori 


order was at length obtained ; but it was defeated by the led f 
Prince, in whoſe department, as admiral, the execution WW... 
of it lay. Argyle, appriſed of his danger, put to {a wing 
and directed his courſe to Scotland, having obtained“ e paſſe 
promiſe from Monmouth to fail for England in tea eme of 
cvs ©; EL. PT brou 
Bo the authority of James was too firmly eſtabliſhed lf, 0 
in Scotland to be ſhaken by the meditated deſcent af e publ 
Argyle. Four days after his brother's death, be w berent 
proclaimed with great ſolemnity at Edinburgh, by bee natio 
order of the privy-council. The King followed tit ough e 
ſame policy which he had found to be ſucceſsful in Eugß- . own | 
land. All officers were continued in their places. 1... 
meaſures of government ſuffered no material change or o 
A parliament met on the twenty-ninth of Apr ; a by». 


— 


5 D'Avaux. T Ralph, Kennet, et AuQ. citat. pſi, 
| „or. ! 


F » Wm | - =o 
1:4 the Duke of Queenſberry preſided, as Lord High CH AP. 
3 Pine of Ted obedience to VII. 
the power, and even the deſpotiſm of the crown, were WY > 
expreſſed in the anſwer of the parliament to the letter 1685. 
\f the King. They ſignified their abhorrence of the 

authors of paſt rebellions and conſpiracies, They diſ- 

daimed all poſitions derogatory to the King's ſacred, ſu- 

reme, ſovereign, abſolute power. They recognized 

their former act and declaration, which, to uſe their 

own words, aſſerted the juſt and legal ſucceſſion of the 
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or ACRED LINE, as unalterable by any human juriſdic- 
* tions. They offered, in the name of the nation, to 
. oport with their lives and fortunes their preſent mo- 
th darch and his lawful heirs in the poſſeſſion of the crown 
of and its prerogatives, againſt all mortal men ©. 


James, appriſed of an intended invaſion from Holland Invaſion, 


her nder Argyle, had given orders to the privy-council in 
ret Scotland to put the kingdom in a poſture of defence. 
that A proclamation was iſſued, on the firſt day of the meet- 
to ng of parliament, commanding all the militia of the 


altern counties, and all able to bear arms in the north, 
0 keep themſelves in readineſs to take the field. The 


auge e arquis of Athol was conſtituted lord-lieutenant of the 
ay 11 bn of Argyle; being deemed, from an hereditary 
end, the moſt proper perſon to oppoſe the Earl in the 


erritories of his retainers and friends. Argyle, having 
led from the Vly on the ſecond of May, was ſoon 
aried to the coaſt of Scotland by favourable winds. 
aving landed in the iſland of Mull with his friends, 
paſſed from thence to Kintyre and his other eſtates. 
eme of his former vaſſals by inclination, and ſeveral, 
rough terror, joined his ſtandard ; and he found him- 


like lf, in a few days, at the head of two thouſand men. 
mY publiſhed two declarations ; one in the name of his 
e Van 


derents, and another in his own. The grievances of 


by " de nation were enumerated in the firſt with ſome juſtice, 
15 N 0ugh exaggerated. In the ſecond, the Earl explained 
n 3 Own preſent views, and the injuſtice of his paſt ſuf- 


mes. He declared againft the right of the Duke of 
ark to the throne, as being excluded from the ſucceſ- 
Mn by- the commons of England. He avowedly diſ- 


\ 


Woodrow, Burnet, Letter of the Parl. 
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CH AP. claimed all bonds of ſubjection to his authority. He d. 


VII. clared hoſtilities againſt hini and his adherents, He * 
miſed never to enter into any treaty or capitulation with Jo 
1685. the preſent government. He affirmed, that the unde, cue 
able deſign of himſelf and his party was to reſtore wi gal 

ſettle the Proteſtant religion, to ſuppreſs and perpetually BAY ma 
exclude Popery, and its bitter root and ſpring, Prelacy; v. 

to indemnify all thoſe who had ſuffered for their adherend wit 

to their liberties and religion x.. e wer 

defeat, But neither the fortune nor the conduct of Argyle vf val 
anſwerable to the ſpirit and pomp of his declaration vain 
Oppoſed in his councils by his friends, ſurrounded by 1 his f 
rabble unaccuſtomed to authority and unacquainted wi (cre: 

war, he loitered in Kintyre, when he ought to have ou Run 

the ſpirit of his adherents by action. The vigour of Jt aw 
vernment was equal to the negligence of the rebels. I follo 

men of war took, with little reſiſtanee, the ſhips of Art 
They feized the caſtle of Ellingreg, where he had depoliliiſto di 

his arms. The Marquis of Athol had entered his cou ever, 

with a ſuperior force of militia, The Earl of Dumbani in bo; 

with the regular troops, advanced upon him with h obtin 
march. The Lord Charles Murray hovered on his ed 
with three troops of dragoons. The Duke of Gordo quelle 
with another body, hung cloſe on his left. Reduced be n 
difficulties in his mountains, he endeavoured to force cles, 

way to the low- country. He croſſed the river Leven, ¶esrern 

the neighbourhood of Dumbarton; but the enemy cite The 

his proviſions. His followers gradually deſerted. Ine to 

who remained ſuffered all the hardſhips of famine, May, i 

this diſtreſs he turned his route toward Galloway. Mouth 

paſſed the Clyde, and arrived at Renfrew ; and, upon doe: 
departure from that place, he and his few adherents, eit0 ten 
by the ignorance or treachery of guides, were miſled ue hu: 
a bog. Confuſion, terror, and flight prevailed. nds, 
perſon provided for himſelf, and their commander was ben he 
alone . _ | - 41. ” ob 
and execs. Having wandered through unknown paths and pi new 


b comr 
o fea, i 
5 teet 
olland 
| Hage, 
ague 2 


tion of Ar. ways, the unfortunate Earl returned toward the Ci 
S le. Night, which had hitherto covered his flight, forſook | 
near the banks of that river; and he was perceived : 
purſued by two peaſants, His horſe, ſpent with fat 


* Journals of the commons. 
T Woodrow, Ralph, Hume, Burnet, 


JAM E S II. 
could not carry him beyond their ſpeed. He alighted, and 
nan into the water almoſt up to the neck. He was fol- 


00 


pro 4 * 

lowed by one of the peaſants. I he Earl endeavoured to 
4 ſhoot 15 but his piſtol miſſed fire. The country-man 
and pave him a blow on the head. He fell, and, by an excla- 


mation of grief, betrayed his quality and his name. He 
was firſt carried to Glaſcow, then conveyed to Edinburgh, 
with every mark of ignominy and diſgrace. His hands 
were bound behind; his head was bare. The executioner 
walked before him with an ax. Having been urged in 
vain to confeſs, he was beheaded, after a few days, upon 


ualy 
lacy; 
rence 


Wele 


＋ his former ſentence. He ſuffered with that calmneſs and 
| All crenity which attend men of courage in the laſt extreme. 
wan Rumbold, the maſter of the Rye-houſe, and Ayloffe the 
of 9 lawyer, were the only perſons of the Engliſh fugitives who 
Tl followed the fortunes of Argyle. The firſt, after a ſtout 
urge cl itance, was taken and hanged. The latter endeavoured 


todiſappoint his enemies, by ſtabbing himſelf, He, how- 
ever, recovered of his wounds. He was carried to London, 


politt 
COUNT 
baron 
1 hall 
fred with his friends. The inſurrection in Scotland was 


us l 

301 quelled with little bloodſhed. Very few fell in the field. 
uced rde moſt of the followers of Argyle, by diſperſing them- 
orce Mels, eſcaped. Thoſe who fell into the hands of the 


government were pardoned and diſmiſſed. 


even, 

y ny The Duke of Monmouth, in conſequence of his pro- Exsefition 
Tü ne to Argyle, left Amſterdam, on the twenty-fourth of of Mon- 

ine, May, in a ſmall ſhallop, and directed his courſe to the mouch. 

ay. mouth of the T'exel, where his ſhips lay at anchor. His 

upon doe fleet conſiſted of a frigate of thirty-two guns and 

ts, eile o tenders, the largeſt of which was ſcarce more than 


fled nl 
d, 1a 
T was 


ne hundred tons in burden, Obſtructed by contrary 
Winds, he was five days on his way to his friends ; and 
den he arrived, he found his frigate under an arreſt b 

gates. But the Prince of Orange was admiral; and 


nd pri *#ncw that, to pleaſe him, he ought to break through 
he C commands, On the thirtieth he weighed, and ſtood 
cook l o fea, in the midſt of a ſtorm. The wind continued in 
eived s teeth during his whole paſſage. The attention of 


dland and the anxiety of England were raiſed by his 
age, Which laſted ten days. The miniſters at the 
zue © praved for Monmouth, under the borrowed title 


th falig 


2 D' Avaux. 


Dd 2 of 


in hopes of making diſcoveries ; but being of a ſullen and 
obſtinate temper, he treated ill the King himſelf, and ſuf- 
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CH AP. of the captain of the ſhip; and their zeal has been x. 
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Lime; 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


him t 


cribed to the intereſt which the Prince of Orange ſeems 


to take in the cauſe of the Duke. But the in ufficiency is & 
of the ſuccours which he afforded to the unfortunate in. ere 
vader, proved that he wiſhed more for diſturbances in Wii. vi 
England, than for his ſucceſs. He is, however, faid tg im th 
have kept up a correſpondence with the Duke, through ſt 2 
his favourites, till he declared himſelf King *. The get which 
object of the Prince of Orange was, to render himſelf ne. iti 
ceſſary to the King of England &, through the progreſs a M ccafic 
Monmouth. He even offered his ſervice to James“; rd ( 
but that Prince choſe to encounter his enemies alone, oops. 
rather than to truſt ſuch a friend in his kingdom, at the 13 0 
head of a regular force. 1 oward 
He lands az Monmouth landed near Lime, in the county of Dorſet, Wi Flet 
in the evening of the ninth of June”. Having marſhall f Mo 
about eighty perſons, who were in his train, on the ſand, the 
he marched into the town, and raiſed his ſtandard in the 


is victorious 


mouth. 


market-place. A declaration, before prepared, was pub. 
licly read; but it ſuited only the prejudices of the igno 
rant and low. The errors of the preceding reign were 
minutely rehearſed and aggravated. The whole was la 
to the charge of James, whoſe title to the name of King 
was denied. He was accuſed of burning the city. He 
was called the author of the Popiſh plot. The murder 
of Godfrey, the death of Effex, the poifoning of the lat 
King, were enumerated among his crimes, He wa 
blamed, with more juſtice, for his attachment to Popery 
his arbitrary principles, and his levying lately the cuſtom 
and exciſe before they were granted by parliament *. 
The news of the landing of Monmouth was brought . 
James on the thirteenth of June. He ſent a meſſage witl 


traord 
clion o 
King. 
2d of | 
ment 2 


the intelligence to the two houſes of parliament, who t ſepar 
voted unanimouſly © to ſtand by his Majeſty with ther int «| 
lives and fortunes *,” The commons immediately brougt He of 
in two bills; one for the preſervation of the King's perion , to] 
and government, and another for the attainder of Mor finih 


arch to 
1 procl 


The popularity of Monmouth, the eager affection of 


at Bridport, the people for his perſon, even the memory of his father, - 0 
| a yet 
A D'Avaux, vol. ii. bid. © Dalrymple's Append A r, f. 


D Journals of the commons, June 13. 


E Declaration. June 13. 4 


JAM E S I. 


im the ſhew of an army. But no perſon of rank joined 


a ere no ſtrangers to his total want of reſources. Beſides, * 685. 
n Mee vigilance of government had already armed againſt 
to im the militia of the neighbouring counties. The Duke's 
N | act of hoſtility was the ſtorming of Bridport, into 
ent which the Duke of Albemarle had thrown a part of the 
fe- litia of Devon. The men diſplayed a ſpirit upon the 
$ of ccahon which was not anſwered by their leaders, The 
I ord Grey, who commanded the horſe, deferred his own 
Ne, oops. He rode back to Lime, and brought the news 
the Fa defeat, when his party obtained a victory. The 
owardice of Grey was fucceeded by a paſſionate action 
ret, f Fletcher of Salton, equally detrimental to the affairs 
alled f Monmouth. Fletcher, who was to have been joined 
ant, WW the command of the horſe with Grey, ſhot a country- 
1 the tan, by whom he had been iffulted. The people, in a 
pubs multuous manner demanded his immediate diſmiſſion; 
igno- d Monmouth was obliged to deprive himſelf of the aid 
were Wy! the only man in his train who was equal to his dan- 
s laid rous enterprize ©. 
King Monmouth's firſt motion from Lime was toward Ax- Ie ;, pto- 
He inter, a ſmall town at the diſtance of four miles. Al- claimed at 
wurdet marie, who lay near with a conſiderable body of militia, Taunton. 
ne lt kruſting their fidelity, retired. The Duke proceeded 
e em Axminſter to Taunton, where he was received with 
oper zordinary expreſſions of joy. Encouraged by the af- 
uſtom on of his followers, he immediately aſſumed the title 
ent Ling. He iſſued a proclamation, ſetting a price on the 
ght of King James. He imprudently declared the par- 
re will vent a ſegitious aſſembly. He threatened, if they did 
„ who t ſeparate before the end of the month, to proceed 
h their int them as rebels and traitors. He commanded the 
rough eke of Albemarle, who ſtill hovered near with the mi- 
; perſon B's, to lay down his arms under pain of treaſon, Hau- 
Mor- finiſhed theſe acts of royalty, Monmouth directed his 
rch to Bridgwater, where he was received with joy, 
Non d |! proclaimed King by the magiſtrates, with all the for- 
fatbenes of their office. His army now conſiſted of more 
n ye thouſand men. Arms, and the other neceſſaries 
Appent g “, ſeemed to be more wanting than ſoldiers. But 


7 Ralph, Kennet, et Au. citat 
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and 2 Vain ſuppoſition of his legitimacy, ſoon formed round C H A P. 


VII, 


ds ſtandard, They knew his limited abilities. They WWW 
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CH AP. the Duke himſelf was diffident of his troops, and undeciſiy 2nd 
VII. in his councils. Inſtead of encouraging his followers with 171 
izt actions, where ſucceſs would be almoſt certain, he Jo 
1685. avoided to encounter any enemy. He ſlipped a favouratl uh 
opportunity of defeating Albemarle. He negleQed the 1 
propoſed ſeizure of Briſtol. He was inſulted by the cit 4 | 
of Bath. In Frome, he was, however, received yith lee 
gladneſs; but his joy was ſoon” "damped by the news af - 
the total defeat of Argyle. Fg) 4 
He is in di- Though till at the head of five thouſand men, mis. - 
weld, tunes began to pour upon him from every ſide. On ns > 
left and rear he was preſſed by the militia, The fe - 
hemmed him in on the right. The Earl of F everſhan, ik 
with a regular force and a train of thirty field- pieces, at N 
vanced in his front. Though the country was in his in. "Fa 
tereſt, he could not increaſe his numbers, for want of 3 
arms. He poſſeſſed no money to pay his troops. Pw. ho 
viſions began to fail. His®ſpirits ſunk under the preſlr = 
of his diſtreſs. Deſpair was now added to his former df . 
fidence; and, though perſonally brave, he yielded to pol. Ko 
tical fear. In this melancholy ſtate of his wind, he called . 
a council of his few friends. Their deliberations turned while 
not on a daring effort, but on the means of perſona] ſafety . 
by flight. They determined to retire to Bridgwater, hel 3 
they arrived on the third of July. There they reſojyed 
| to deſert their wretched followers, repair to Pool, ſeize! * 
f veſſel by force, and commit chemſelves to the ſea. * tl. 
4 the regular troops having advanced the next day to witi 3 
three miles of Bridgwater, flight became more dangerol count, 
N than battle itſelf. His deſperate ſituation rekindled th 5 
l courage of Monmouth. Though ſome of his peoplert bim th 
Yo tired home, more than double the number of his _ 3 
1 adhered to his ſtandard. Beſides, he was informed oft "us 
. remiſineſs of the King's army, who lay negligent! 1 (exrc} | 
: Sedgmoor. He called a council of his officers, "y ditch, 
1. was reſolved to ſurpriſe that night the enemy in 06 pocket, 
| 1 ee fa _ od broken 
1 d efeated, Ihe Earl of Feverſham's ſmall army lay in two 1t ſelt, he 
FE | on either {ide of the high road, which was deeme n his d 
+ i! only acceſſible part of his camp. To this pals he 12 loms of 
44 | his whole artillery, and reſted, in his own mind, in) to Lone 


g . . . Ni 
1 | fect ſecurity from a ſurpriſe. But a train of accide 


n Kennet, Ralph, Echard, Rereſby. 
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morning; and though the moon was full, a thick miſt 
teprived alike the attacked and aſſailants of light. The 
Scots were firſt alarmed by the rattling of the enemy's 
ums. They ſuſtained the ſhock of Monmouth, while 
the reſt of the army formed themſelves in the rear. Mon- 
mouth's foot diſputed the battle with the utmoſt courage 


| mouth than any precaution of his enemy, His guide III. [f 
th loſt his way, and carried him to a part of the camp where WWW lil 
he 2 regiment of Scots under the Earl of Dumbarton lay. 1685. 4 
* Theſe, being old ſoldiers, though left without their of- 4 
. rcers, had not forgot that an enemy was near. One All 
N bundred men ſtood upon the watch, while the reſt lay "ll 
w leep on their arms. It was now one of the clock in the Il 
$0 | 110 
ll! 


; and vivacity ; but his horſe, under Lord Grey, conſiſting 
, of marſk-mares and colts, could not ſtand the noiſe of 
50 drums and guns. They quitted the field, without firing 


a ſhot Monmouth, with the foot, ſtill maintained the 
battle with ardour. The biſhop of Bath and Welis, who 
was then in the rayal camp, contributed to decide the 
fate of the fight. By the help of his coach-harſes, he 
brought ſome field-pieces to bear on the flank of the enemy, 
while a party of horſe, under Oglethorpe, fell on their 
rear. Confuſion, ſlaughter, and flight prevailed. Mon- 
mouth fled with fifty horſe, and left his diſcomfited foot 

to their fate !. | : 

In this deciſive action fifteen hundred of the inſurgents and taken. 
fell, The few who had attended the Duke gradually de- 
ſerted him in his flight. In the company of a German 
count, who came to ſhare his fortune, he continued his 
courſe toward the county of Dorſet, till his horſe failed 
lim through fatigue. Having wandered for ſome time on 
loot, they ſeparated, and the German was taken. The 
whole country, to gain the reward, were employed in the 
arch of Monmouth. He was, at length, found in a 
litch, covered with fern, with ſome green peas in his 
pocket, which had been his only ſuſtenance for ſome days, 
broken by deſpair, and languid from hunger and want of 
eſt, he fainted in the hands of his enemies; and exhibited, 

n his behaviour as much as in his fortune, the Jaſt ſymp- 
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; 1 , . of human miſery. On his way, by ſlow journeys, 
de 0 London, he wrote a ſubmiſſive letter to the King, pro- 
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Dd4 miſing 
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CHAP. miſin 
VII. 


hr” hath + Sheldon, a gentleman of his bed chamber, 
1685. 


By the arti. 
fice of Sun. 


derland. 
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g diſcoveries, ſhould he be admitted into his preſence, 
The curioſity of James being excited by the letter, he 


to meet | 


Monmouth. In his converſation wich Sheldon, he aſked, 


who was in Chief confidence with the King ? 


He wx 


anſwered Sunderland. Monmouth knocked his breaſt in 
a ſurpriſe, and ſaid, *© Why then, Cas I hope for ſalvation 


he promiſed to meet ME.“ 


He defired Sheldon to inform: 


the King, that ſeveral of his accomplices in rebellion were 


in the confidence of his Majefty &; 


and he gave him 1 


particular account of the part which the Prince of Orange 


had acted in this whole affair. 


Sheldon, upon his return from the Duke of Monmouth, 


began to give an account to the King of what he had 
learnt from the unfortunate priſoner. Sunderland, pre- 
tending buſineſs, came into the room. Sheldon ſtopt, and 
ſignified his defire to ſpeak in private with the King, 
James told him he might ſay any thing before TAT 
Lord. Sheldon was in great perplexity ; but being urged, 
he told all that Monmouth had averred: Sunderland ap- 
peared, for ſome time, confuſed ; at length he faid, with 
a laugh, If that is all he can diſcover to fave his lik, 


he will derive little good from his information.“ 


Mon- 


mouth himſelf was ſoon after brought to the King. Sun 
derland, by an artifice, enſured the death of the unforu- 
nate Duke, to ſave himſelf and the other adherents of the 


Prince of Orange. 


When he ſaw Monmouth's letter to 


James, and heard the diſcoveries he had made to Sheldon, 
he is ſaid to have adviſed him, that as he could affure him 
of the certainty of a pardon, he ought to deny what he 
had ſaid in prejudice of his friends, who could ſerve him 
on ſome other more favourable occaſion L. The credulou 
Duke, ſwayed by the advice of Sunderland, ſuppreſſed 
what he had faid to Sheldon, when he was examined | 
the King. He mentioned nothing of the concern which 


the Prince of Orange had taken in the invaſion, thoug! 


a point on which James was already ſufficiently informed. 


D'Avaux, the French miniſter to the States, had given 4 
circumſtantial account of the whole conduct of the II 
to Lewis the Fourteenth, who had ordered it to be pit 
vately communicated to the King of England. Benin 
who had been ſent to congratulate James on the ſuppreſt 


* James II. 1685. 
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of Argyle's rebellion, was in a grievous agony when he CH AP. 
heard that the King was reſolved to ſee Monmouth. VII. 
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; (Though he found that he ſaid nothing of his maſter,” WR. 
l James, he was never quiet till Monmouth was 1685, 
a3 dead M.“ \ 


The unfortunate Duke made various attempts to obtain he is exe- 
mercy. He wrote to the Queen-dowager ; he ſent a letter cuted. 

to the reigning Queen, as well as to the King himſelf. 

He begged his life, when he was admitted into the preſence, 

with a meanneſs unſuitable to his pretenſions and high 

rank, He conjured him not to ſhed his own blood in 

that of a brother's child. This latter conſideration, con- 

ſdering the opinion which James had always entertained R 
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hal concerning the birth of Monmouth, could have uo 
re- Nveight v. Beſides, reſentment for the. Duke's inſincerit | 
and bad been joined with the fears of the King of his future | 
ins. cbemes of ambition. He therefore told him, that he 
AT was much affected at his misfortunes, but that his crime 


25 too dangerous in its example to be left unpuniſhed. 
In his laſt moments the Duke of Monmouth behaved 
imſelf with a magnanimity more worthy of his former 


ped, 
ap- 


with 


life, courage. He, however, appears to have been an enthu- 
lon- at, though in an extraordinary way. He refuſed to the 
dun» dope who attended him at his death to own the legality 
ortu- WW! his marriage with the Ducheſs ; aſſerting, that Mrs. 
f the Wentworth was his only wife, in the ſight of God. 
ter to ben he came to the ſcaffold, he behaved with decency, 
1don, nd even with dignity, He ſpoke little. He made no 


e him onſeſfion. He accuſed none of his friends. Circum- 


Tai 2 of his age; a nobleman raiſed by an indulgent pa- 
preſh * 


" James II 1688 N KA. 
, 2 5. Ibid. 1 < 
4 enniſon in Kennet. * 


at he i ances are ſaid to have attended his death that created a | 

: him Worror among the ſpectators. The executioner, unmanned 

Julous WP) terror, or touched with pity, miſſed his blow, and 

refled ek him ſlightly on the ſhoulder. Monmouth raiſed | 
ed e head from the block, and looked: him full in the face, { 
whict BW if reproaching him for his miſtake. He ſtruck him | 
chougl ice again, but with feeble ſtrokes ; and then threw the i 
ormed, * from his hands. The ſheriff forced him to renew his | 
z1ven àempt; and the head of the Duke, who ſeemed already i 
Prince 4 was ſevered at laſt from his body 9. 9 
5 + | us fel] the Duke of Monmouth, in the thirty-ſeventh Reflections. [ 
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CHAP. 


VII. 


WY V the humanity of his diſpoſition, ſeemed to render hin 


1685. 


Severity of 
the Roy- 
aliſte, 
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rent to a height too great for his limited capacity an 
underſtanding. His good-nature, the gentleneſs, and even 
worthy of a beiter fate. But theſe feeble virtues, which 
might have adorned a private life, were the ſource of al 
the misfortunes of Monmouth, The eaſineſs which ren. 


dered him popular ſubjected him to the ſchemes of deſign, *% 
ing men, and at laſt involved him in difficulties, which horr 
conſummate abilities could only ſurmount, Though, 5 
among thoſe who knew him beſt, there remained itte rann 
regret for his death, the affection of the vulgar followel of þ 
him beyond the grave. They fondly believed, that thei whic 
beloved Monmouth was ſtil] to head them in the field; 18 
and that a perſon, warmed with the ſame paſſion with ſhow 
themſelves, ſubmitted his neck to the ax in his ſteal. great 
Few of thoſe who accompanied him from Holland ſuffered bon 
death with their unfortunate leader. The Lord Grey, by gear 
a full confeſſion of the Rye-hauſe plot, obtained his pa- A ſp 
don, as to life, Even the noted Ferguſon, though taken Jeffe 
among the reſt, by an inſtance of clemency ſtrange for quer 
the times, was diſmiſſed without puniſhment *, confi 
The royaliſts purſued their victory over the adherents of Je 
of Monmouth with that violent ſeverity which too ten who 
attends ſucceſs in a civil war. When independent ſtates me Þ 
contend with one another' in arms, men only encounter blood 
enemies in the field; but when inſurgents fail in ther ſct o 
attempts againſt a government, they are conſidered traitors, WW every 
as well as foes. juſtice then becomes an engine of pal Wine 
ſion. The laws are wreſted for the purpoſe of revenge; . Excte 
and even the body of the people look upon cruelty and were | 
puniſhment with an indifference proportioned to ti .q v 
former fears. Every age, and almoſt every nation, fuer per 
niſh ſhameful examples of this kind. The annals a chicf 
Jaiter times: are covered with blood, as well as thoſe of "Th 
former years; though the miſconduct, and even the fie 
fortunes, of an expelled race of monarchs, have cle infurre 
forth their proceedings in a more hideous form. WE aut d 
the ſoldiers were, in ſome meaſure, fatigued with flavg ſeems 
ter after the battle of Sedgmoor, their general, the ku obviou 
of Feverſham, began, without any form of juſtice, M own d 
put the inſurgents to death by the hands of the ere called, 

tioner. He ordered five perſons to be hanged on 
H 
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feſt great ſign · poſt that ſtood acroſs the road beyond the CHAP. 
feld of battle. But this inſtance of illegal ſeverity yielded VII. 
to the ſuperior inhumanity of Colonel Kirk, who, upon WWW 
his entry into Bridgewater, exerciſed _upon nineteen in- 1685, 
ſurgents the ſame ſummary puniſnment .. ; 
The military executions of Kirk were attended: with of Kirk 
circumſtances of wanton cruelty and barbarity. The 

horror raiſed by his conduct induced mankind to exagge- 

nde his ſeverities, and to apply to him ſome frightful ty- 

| [innies related of former times. Though the barbarity, 

of his own diſpoſition C, and the ſavage thirſt of blood 

which too frequently follows victory, ought, perhaps, to 

be only blamed gn the preſent occaſion, James certainly 
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with ſhould have afterwards puniſhed a conduct of which he 
ead, neatly diſapproved &. But the inhumanities of Kirk were 
ered | ſoon after eclipſed by the rigour of Jefferys, who came to 
7, by glean up with the law the wretched remains of the ſword. 
Pats A ſpecial commiſſion of ayer and terminer was iſſued to 
aken Tefferys, together with the lord chief baron of the exche- 


quer and three puiſne judges, to try the rebels already 

confined in the weft, To balance the known. vehemence 

of Jefferys, the King ſays, that he appointed Polexfen, 

who had been always remarkable for his attachment to 

the Preſbyterian. party, as ſolicitor for the crown on this 

bloody circuit s. In the end of Auguſt, the five judges 

ſet out on their expedition, and carried with them terror 

every where. They opened firſt their commiſſion at 
Wincheſter. They proceeded from thence to Dorcheſter, 

Exeter, Taunton and Wells. Five hundred priſoners 

| were tried and condemned, in all. More than two hun- 

o th: BW tred were executed; and the reſt were either tranſported # 

or permitted to purchaſe, as was ſaid, their pardon of the 

2 {vey 5 5 

Though the ſtrict line of law might be followed, tho? | 
he mis . proofs of the concern of the priſoners in the "OI 


> Ca nſurre&ion appeared, the conduct of Jefferys was through- 
\\ 1:08 out brutal, arbitrary and ſavage. . In one inſtance he 
6 kems to have added a manifeſt perverſion of the moſt 
the 1 obvious rules of juſtice to the fierce inhumanity of his : 
{t1Ct, n diſpoſition. The Lady Lyle, as ſhe was commonly 
_ led, the widow of one of the regicides, whom Crom- 


f Hiſtories of the times. TJames II. 1685. R Ibid. 
Ibid, T Burnet, Kennet, Ralph. 
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CHAP. well had called to his houſe of peers, was indiQed : WM ccal 


VII. 


Wincheſter for harbouring Hicks and Nelthorp, who hai Jam 


deen concerned in Monmouth's inſurrection. No prod rent 


1685. 


was given that ſhe was privy to the circumſtance that ferys 
either of theſe men had ſerved the unfortunate Duke at the 
Sedgemoor V. Hicks ſhe received as a non-conformift crow 
miniſter ;z and it did not appear that ſhe knew either the friend 


name or crime of Nelthorp. Her ſex, her age, the aps rities, 
parent ſincerity, and even the ſimplicity of her condud ſis e 
and defence, wrought much on the jury in her favor, WW Bu 
They twice ſhewed an inclination to declare her innocent, Wi quan 
but they were brow-beat by Jefferys, and brought her in be al 
guilty. Applications for her pardon ſeem never to have had g 
| been made to the King *, though that circumſtance hay ing h 
bee mentioned by moiſt writers. The utmoſt that could rities + 
be obtained from Jefferys, who was armed with all the a part 
powers of life and death, on this occaſion, was the chang. Lord 
ing of her ſentence from hanging to beheading : A ſtrange In the 
favour from ſuch a violent royaliſt, as it, in ſome meaſure, ly facr 


annexed the privilege of nobility to the lords created by Icy, 
Cromwell !., | TED preſery 


Not counte- Notwithſtanding the rigour generally aſcribed to the JP" =! 


nanced by government of James, there is great reaſon to believe n the 
the King. that the chief juſtice followed more the bent of his own Ul m1 
mind, than the commands of his ſovereign, in his beba- han tl 
viour in the Weſt. The terror of others for Jefferys's e ton 
power prevented any impartial account to come to the Jeff 
ears of the King. In one inſtance, he added an inſult u ent 
James himſelf to his own injuſtice. The King, ſtruck d an | 
with the years, manner, and apparent honeſty of a Major et 
Holmes, who had been concerned in the Rye-houle plot, f whic 
and privy to the late inſurrection, promiſed him 2 free AO 
pardon. As Holmes was well acquainted with the merits N chi. 
and demerits of the ſeveral priſoners, he was inftruded WW juſtic 
by James ? to go to Jefferys on his circuit, to inform bim The | 
of the moſt criminal, and to point out ſuch as deſerved WM" "got 
mercy *. But Jefferys, finding that Holmes interfered ther, 
with his own appetite for blood, brought him, without ited t 
any regard to the King's promiſed pardon, to his trial Crow 
and hanged him with the reſt. This, as well as a gie® E hit 
4 part of the other enormities of Jefferys, was long con Tealin 


! Janes IL. 1688. * bd. ißt. of ibe ine . lanes 
2 James II. 1685. A Ibid. lai, 


* 


cealed 


| 


| cealed from the King. The juſtice muſt be done to CHAP. 
| James, that, in his Memoirs, he complains, with appa- VII. 
f | ent indignation, of © the ſtrange havock made, by Jef- WWW 
t ferys and Kirk in the Weſt ®;” and that he attributed 1685. 


the unpopularity, which afterwards deprived him of the 

crown, to the violence and barbarity of thoſe pretended 

ends of his authority S. He even aſeribes their ſeve- 

rities, in ſome degree, to a formed deſign of rendering 

his government odious to his ſubjects ®. 

Baut though James might not have been minutely ac 2 


if . — 
+ quainted with all the cruelties of Jefferys, he could not „ 
N de altogether ignorant that his conduct in the Weſt cellor. 


had greatly offended the nation. Inſtead of recommend- 


w: ing himſelf to his people, by diſapproving of the ſeve- 
uid tes of the chief juſtice, he became, in ſome meaſure, 
the a party in his crimes, by raiſing him to the office of 


Lord High Chancellor upon his return. This Prince, 
in the moſt favourable view of his character, frequent- 
y ſacrificed his prudence to his violent principles of po- 


| by Icy, He formed his conduct upon the maxim, that to 

preſerve his own authority, he was obliged to ſupport 
the In all their meaſures, his ſervants E. But notwithſtand- 
lieve ing the extreme ſeverity of government, the people were 
own ll more Teng to blame the ſervants of the crown, 
. han the King himſelf, The county of Somerſet, and 
my de town of Taunton in particular, though the ſcenes 


\ the i Jeffery's barbarities, favoured afterwards with great 

11 to amth the cauſe of James, when that Prince meditat- 

truck d an invaſion in 1692 *, The King had hitherto ad- 

Major ered to the great line of the conſtitution. The evils 

plot, which men complained conſiſted of a too violent ex- 

| free ion, rather than a breach on the laws; and James 

merits u chiefly blamed for not tempering the ſeverity of pub- 

ruted . juſtice with more frequent inſtances of his mercy. 

m him The removal of Jefferys to the chancery leſſened not October. 
ſerved e nigour of the courts of common law. Sir Edward 23 
erfeced eden, who ſucceeded to the office of chief juſtice, ex- condemned. 
vino te the ſame zeal with his predeceſſor in favour of 

5 trial, down. A woman of the name of Gaunt was tried 

i gien bre him, on the nineteenth of October, for aiding and 


dICea)! ' 1 
cealing one Burton, accuſed of being concerned in 


| 
ihres II. 1685. © Life of L. North. O James II. 1685: 
id, Original Papers, 1692. 
N the 
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CHAP. the Rye-houſe plot. Her alledged crime was the cy, 
VII. ter-part of that for which. the Lady Lyle had ſuffen 
on the teſtimony of the ungrateful wretch whom ſie 
1685. had harboured, the unfortunate priſoner was condemn- 
eld. Her former demerits were more the object of p. 
niſhment than her preſent crime. She had been employ 

ed in the preceding reign in aiding with ads of ch 

rity ſuch as fell under the diſpleaſure of government, 

an offence which could not be puniſhed till the ting 

had changed. Corniſh, the famous ſheriff who had i: 
tinguiſhed himſelf for his violence. in the proſecution 

the Popiſh plot, was brought to his trial on the ſan: 

day. Goodenough, who had been his under-ſheriff, wy 

the principal witneſs againſt Corniſh. Being taken i 

the rout at Sedgemoor, he became an evidence, far 1 
pardon, The noted Colonel Rumſey joined Goodenowk 

in his. accuſation. The unfortunate man was ſeized, 

tried, condemned, and executed, in the ſpace of 2 fey 

days. The evidence were, ſoon after, found. to har 
perjured themſelves. James made all the amends poſibl 

for the death of Corniſh. He reſtored his eſtate: to hi 
family. The witneſſes were tried by his direction, ad 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment s. 

Great power The ſeverities which attended the ſuppreſſion of tix 
of the King. Duke of Monmouth's rebellion, by intimidating his ens 
mies, ſeemed to confirm the authority of . the King 

Had he confined his ambition to power alone, he mig 

have reigned in tranquillity and died in peace on ll 

throne of his anceſtors. His revenue amounted to th 
millions a-year l. The ordinary expences of govell 

ment fell ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhort of tis 

ſum 1. He had an obſequious parliament at home. 

He was reſpected, and even courted by foreign pownl 
France deemed him the only obvious check on het al 

bition. The empire, Spain, and Holland derived, 

ſome degree, their hopes of ſafety from his power. 
ſubjects in England were ſubmiſſive, and even attzcis 

to his government. Ireland was obedient. An unul 
tranquillity prevailed in Scotland, His exceſſive 8 
fortune was the ſource of his ruin, He became pol 

ful with ſuch facility, that he ſeemed to be reſolved 

be abſolute. His own free exerciſe of the Romiſh it 


o Kennet, Ralph, &c. * James II. 16835. 1 
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pion was ſeen with ſo little diſguſt, that he formed theCH AP. 
rain, though perhaps diſtant hope of converting the na- VII. 
| tion, He deſcended from the character of a King to that 
of an apoſtle; and an exceſs of folly deprived his very 1685. 
misfortunes of pity. Th | 55 
On the ninth of November, the parliament, after two Parliament 
adjournments, met at Weſtminſter, The King, in his Ne. . 
pech, avowed his principles ſo openly, that no doubt 
could remain concerning his future deſigns. He told the 
two houſes, that the progreſs made by an inconſiderable 
number of men in the late rebellion, proved that the 
militia, in which the nation truſted, were not ſufficient 
for ſuch occaſions. That conſideration, he informed 
them, had mduced him to increaſe the ſtanding troops 
to double their former number; and to ſupport ſuch a 
body of men for the ſafety of the people, he demand- 
ed a ſupply from his parliament. He acquainted them 
that there were ſome officers in the army not quite qua- 
led according to the late teſts, But he told them, 
| that moſt of thoſe gentlemen were well known to HIM; 
that he had employed them with advantage in the time 
of need and danger; and that he would neither expoſe 
| them to diſgrace, nor himſelf to the want of their ſer- 
vice, He expreſſed his apprehenſions, that ſome men 
expected to ſee a difference between him and his parlia- 
nent upon that point: but that he entertained no fears 
won that head, conſidering the advantages which, in the 
ſpace of a few months, had riſen to the nation from a 
tod underſtanding, He repreſented, as the conſequence 
al their unanimity at home, the great change wrought 
an the face of affairs abroad, ſo much to the honour of 
de kingdom, and the figure it ought to make in the 
world, He apprehended not, he ſaid, for his own part, 
ſuch a misfortune as a diviſion, or even a coldneſs, be- 
een him and his parliament. He aſſured them, that 
5 he entertained no doubts of their ſteadineſs and loy- 
at, he would make them every return of kindneſs and 
Wettion, with a reſolution to venture even his life in 
ence of the true intereſt of the kingdom . 
he imprudence of this ſpeech was immediately viſible, proceedings 
"Mm the manner in which it was received by the pre- 
at obſequious parliament, The commons returned to 


* Journals of the commons, Nov. q, 1685. 
| theic 
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CHAP. 


ed breach on the late teſts. They, however, were oblige 


Having already placed him, by an ample revenue, be. 


court, they ſeemed reſolved to give as little offence x 


the conſideration of the next paragraph of the ſpeech, 
without voting the ſum or ſettling the funds for the 
ſupply. They reſolved to addreſs the King, that officer 


. preſſing the late rebellion,” Their addreſs, couched | 


November. They repreſented the impoſlibility, conli 
\ 


/ 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

their houſe, and a profound ſilence prevailed. A motion 
was made to conſider of his Majeſty's ſpeech on the 12 
of November; and the houſe adjourned to that day.— 
When they met again, the ſame cautious ſilence was fo 
ſome time obſerved. Swayed by their principles of mo. 
narchy, yet afraid of the total diſſolution of the conſt. 
tution, they were perplexed with doubts and embarraſſed 
with difficulties. They dreaded a ftanding army: by 
they were {till more afraid of popery, the introdudion 
of which was manifeſtly facilitated by the King's avoy- 


ed to proceed with caution, They knew the obflinat 
character of James. They were no ſtrangers to thei 


yond their own power. The majority, therefore, ſeem- 
ed inclined to peaceable meaſures ; and though the 
would not approve of the dangerous meaſures of the 


poſſible to the King. In the courſe of the debate, hoy 
ever, ſuch ſevere reflections were made, that James ws 
ſoon perſuaded that his deſigns could never be carried 
into execution by the conſent of parliament T. 

The firſt buſineſs of the commons was a vote, with- 
out a diſſenting voice, for a ſupply M. But in ſhewing 
this inſtance of complaiſance to the King, they inſnu- 
ated, by another reſolution, their diſapprobation of a: 
ſtanding army. They voted that a bill ſhould be brought 
in to render the militia uſeful, as the conſtitutional de- 
fence of the kingdom. The next day, upon a diilion} 
in full houſe, it was carried by one voice , to pabto 


unqualified ſhould NoT continue in their employment. 
But they ſoftened the ſeverity of the reſolution, by bring 
ing in a bill to indemnify ſuch officers for the penalty 
they had incurred for acting contrary to law. To th 
they alſo ſubjoined a vote, to offer their humble and 
hearty thanks to the King, for his great care in ſup 


the moſt decent terms, was preſented on the ſixteenth e 


1 Vide paſſimi. Auct. citat. M Nov. 12. N 183 againf 1 
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ich the rights of the ſubject, of diſpenſing with CH AP. 

— ws Bee Bi an act of parliament; and they con- VII. 

duded with beſeeching his Majeſty to prevent all ap- WWW 

prehenſions and jealouſies in the hearts of his ſubjects 9.5 1685. 

They fixed on the ſame day. the ſupply at feven hun- 

red thouſand pounds; a ſum, though leſs than that de- 

manded by the chancellor of the-Exchequer, more than 

adequate to the preſent wants of the King, 

Ine ſubmiſſive addreſs of the. commons made no im- commons. 

neſlon on the obſtinacy of the King. His anſwer was 

uncomplying and ſupercilious. He even ſpoke it with 

a ill-ſuppreſſed paſſion, though he aſſumed that air of 

complacent ſtatelineſs, which, by uſe, had ceaſed in him 

to be affectced. He. did not expect,“ he told them, 

„ ſuch an addreſs from the commons.“ He had recom- 

ended to them, he ſaid, to conſider the advantages 

which had reſulted from a good underſtanding ; and he 

hal warned them againſt jealouſies and fears. He had 

jaſon to hope, he continued, that the reputation with _ 

Which God had bleſſed him in the world, would have 

ined their confidence in his conduct, and obtained cre- 

lit to his word *- But in whatever manner they ſhould 

roceed on their ſide, he aſſured them, that on his part, 

e would be juſt to his word, in his preſent ſpeech as 

ell as in his former promiſes. to his parliament. A 

profound filence followed the reading of this anſwer.— 

lde houſe was perplexed with doubts, and knew not 

o to proceed. A motion was at length made, to ap- 

int a day for conſidering. his Majeſty's anſwer; and 

lt next Friday was named. Coke, one of the mem- 

e tor Derby, in ſeconding this motion, ſaid, We 

r Engliſhmen and ought not to be frighted with a 

1 gh words '“ The houſe, that ſeemed ſo paſſive 

) the ing, flew into a flame againſt Coke. His words 

ee taken down. He was ſent to the bar, reprimand- 

h and committed to the Tower. This incident ſtifled 

ie motion, © Inſtead of appointing a day, the houſe ad- 

burned; and left the rights of the people at the mercy 

the prerogatives of the .crown. + Ln De 

ile the commons ſeemed to be intimidated into a parliamert 

Mmpliance, by the high words of the King, ſome ſhew prorogued, 

Pit was, exhibited by the lords. Though they had Nov.” 20. 


9 Nov. 16. „ Nov. 16. U Ibid. 
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CHAP. 


VII. 
WW 
1685. 


Several crt- 
minals of 
diſtinction 
pardoned. 


committed in Cheſhire ; and that being a county palz 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
already ou general thanks to his Majeſty, Compton, WI his 


Biſhop of London, made a motion to appoint a day.for an 
conſidering the ſpeech, When the buſineſs came to 2 pou: 
debate, the King himſelf, according to cuſtom, was pre- priſ 
ſent. Great freedom, however, was uſed with the pre- was 
ſent meaſures. The danger of diſpenſing with the tef and 
was painted in lively colours. The houſe was imprel. been 


ſed with terrors of Popery; and more were willing to thou 
eſtabliſh new defences againſt that religion, than to per- ter b 
mit any encroachments upon the old. Halifax, latel T 
diſmiſſed from the councils of James, oppoſed with abi Was 
ſity the meaſures of the court. Jefferys endeavoured to The 
ſupport them in vain. His ſpeech was received with him 
contempt where it was not heard with indignation... ever 
The motion for conſidering the ſpeech was: carried; of F 
and the twenty—hird of November was appointed for ſure 
that purpoſe. This point was more important: than it tic, 
ſeemed at the firſt view. Had the lords remained a ſcarce 
paſſive as the commons, a ſtanding army would: hare from 
been virtually eſtabliſhed by the authority of che egi. obſtin 
lature; and the diſpenſing power would have remained tion t 
in fact with the crown, by the connivance of the tuo Five 
houſes. James being determined to yield in notbing, conſci 
was reſolved to avoid the mortification of hearing more a pre; 
cenſures upon his conduct. He facrificed the ſupply iu 
a manner to his pride; and, on the twentieth) af No- 
vember, ſuddenly prorogued the parliament. 
The rigour of proſecutions abated with the paſſions a 
the people. Fhe Earl of Stamford and the Lord De- 
lamere had lain, ſince the laſt week of July, under at 
accuſation of treaſon, in the Tower. They petitionel | 
the peers, when the parliament met, to be releaſed fron aſcribe 
their confinement. An indiament had been found in Policy 
the city of London againſt 'the Earl of Stamford, whicl BW he hac 


the lords ordered to be removed into their own houſe; Roma 


and the firſt of December was appointed for his tri, A religior 
The treaſon charged on the Lord Delamere had vet * 
tine, the indictment ought to have been found theres general 
and not in the King's-Hench. A commiſſion of Oye ſenſe © 
and Terminer was accordingly iſſued : but before either WW country 
of the accuſed lords were brought to trial, the part 
ment was prorogued. Stamford was ſoon after r 
ed to bail, and pardoned. Delamere Was acqultte 1 


2 
l 
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his peers» The ſecond proſecution of Hampden was CH A P. 
an inſtance of lenity. He had been fined forty thouſand VII. 
pounds, and had continued, in default of payment, ii! 
priſon. He was brought to trial *, he pleaded guilty, and 1685. 
was condemned: but he received a pardon for his life, 

and a remiſſion of his fine. The Lord Brandon had 

deen found guilty 5, and condemned for treaſon: but 

though he had been admitted to mercy once before, af- 

ter being condemned for murder 7, he was alſo pardoned. | 

The lenity of James to thoſe criminals of diſtinction King's kind- 

was accompanied with another act of ſigna] humanity. Boy * 
The enthuſiaſm of Lewis the Fourteenth had induced 
him to revoke the edict of Nantz, which had ſecured, 
ever ſince the time of Henry the Fourth the Proteſtants 
of France in the exerciſe of their religion. The mea- 
ſure was at once very arbitrary and extremely impoli- 
tic. The edi had been ever deemed irrevocable ; and 
ſcarce any inconvenience had ariſen, for near a century, 
from the privileges enjoyed by the Proteſtants. The 
obſtinacy of coe religioniſts, as is uſual, roſe in propor- 
tion to the ſeverity with which they were perſecuted. 
Five hundred thouſand ſouls preferred their liberty of 
conſcience to their country. They quitted France with 
a preat part of its wealth; and carried the arts and 
manufactures, which had enriched that kingdom, to all 
the corners of Europe. More than fifty thouſand of the 
fugitives came to England. James openly blamed Lewis. 
Hle aided with money the refugees. He proteQed them 
with his power, and admitted them, without any ex- 
pence, to the privileges of his Engliſh ſubjects ©. 

The kindneſs of James to the French fugitives was His religi- 
aſcribed more to his religious views than to either his ous views. 
Policy or humanity. In his paſſionate affeQion for Popery, 
he had reſolved, at the riſk of his crown, to favour the 
Roman catholics; and, if not to eſtabliſh ultimately their 
religion in his kingdom, to give them preſent eaſe. His 
plan for executing this purpoſe was the more dangerous, 

3 1t was to be carried forward through the line of a 
general toleration, which, one would think, the common 
ſenſe of mankind ought to have eſtabliſhed in every 
country. But a Prince of his bigotry neither received 


* Dec. 30. 5 Nov. 26. T Rereſby. 
” Hiſt; of the Times. MSS, James II. 
r | nor 
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C H AP. nor deſerved credit for an affected moderation in ſpiri. 


1 . | | to reCa 
VII. tual affairs. By precipitating his deſigns, they became differe! 
WY too ſoon obvious to the world; and they were dreaded [ants 
1685. oppoſed, and defeated. Though he profeſſed that he only \ degr 
carried his views to a freedom of conſcience fo all his bal te 
ſubjects, it was manifeſt, that by vir tually diſpenſing wic king v 

the teſt, he meant to fill gradually every department . 

with perſons of his own favourite ſyſtem of faith. —Tbe entirel 
propenſity of mankind to intereſt, he knew, would gain te 
proſelytes, a race of men of whom this deluded prince Bate 

was extremely fond ; and thus, he deemed, that without Gere 

any violence, the Romiſh faith would, by degr ces, become guat 
firſt the religion of the court, and then ſpread itſelf to the Alurba 
nation. | 3 | eutena 

. 725 gland, however, the King had hitherto obſerye 

1 88 a bee cantion and prudence, He was leſs reſerved ay 
in Ircland, where the majority of the people were already 1 85 
attached to the Romiſn faith. In the autumn of 1684, olan of 
the late King, either ſwayed by the counſels of ONS un ni 
of York, or having adopted of himſelf ſome new 1 ile n 

of policy, not perfectly known, had reſolved to 1 0 e 3 
Duke of Ormonde, and to place the government of Ire- rig 
land in other hands. In the month of December, the Earl Et 

of Rocheſter was nominated to that high office; 1 E 
before he made any preparations for his enn; * The br 
death of the King altered his views. James, upon 10 n 
acceſſion to the throne, adopted his brother $ ſcheme or Woes. 
the removal of Ormonde ; and that Duke, having 7 Thou 

toned the ſword of {tate to the Archbiſhop of 8 radneſs 
and the Earl of Granard, as lord:-juſtices, SONS. 5 0 "ig 
London on the rhirty-firſt of March, The * * ruin, T 
of Ireland continued when a double rebellion di ay hp 

the repoſe of the two Britiſh kingdoms. Though . 
acceſſion of a popiſh King had raiſed e ntrigue. 
catholics, and excited the fears of the proteſtants, — in 3 
animoſities extended no further than futile informa . 
againſt the loyalty of each other; b. ge V2» thoſe whe 
the lords-juſtices had the prudence to diſregard *. hough 


ſerior Kir 
Wike the 
ght o 


| uth's inſurrection in 
| D pon the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's in! | 
. W J $144 under a pretence that the contagion 
| rebellion had ſpread to Ireland, ordered the lords-ju 


U Carte's Ormonde, Leland, Memoirs of Ireland. x Clare, 
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o tecal the arms of the militia, and to depoſit themin CHAP. 
ferent ſtores. The militia, conſiſting wholly of pro» VII. 
Iteltants, received this order for reſigning their arms with 
a degree of conſternation proportionable to their habi- 
wal fears of the popiſh Iriſh, The commands of the 
King were, however, obeyed without any apparent re- 
luddance. The government of the nation ſtill remained 
entirely in the hands of proteſtants; and the change 
with regard to the Iriſh Papiſts conſiſted hitherto in their 
hopes of indulgence and fayour from a popiſn King. A 
general ferment preyailed. But it aroſe more from the 
fuctuating paſſions of the two ſects than from any actual 
diturbance. In this ſituation of affairs, a new lord- 
lleutenant, the Earl of Clarendon, arrived in Ireland. 
The affinity of this lord with the King, and his princi- 
des in favour of the prerogative, were deemed favour- 
able circumſtances for carrying into execution the new 
plan of Iriſh affairs x. James truſted him only partially 
with his deſigns. He ſignified his inclination, that ca- 
tholics might be admitted into corporations, and be ren- 
dered capable of acting in the character of magiſtrates, 
and in a judicial capacity. Clarendon, however, was 
commanded to aſſure the proteſtants, that his Majeſty 
vas reſolved to adhere ſtrictly to the acts of ſettlement, 
The firſt year of the reign of James over Ireland pro- 
laced nothing material, except theſe preparations for 
meaſures which were afterwards purſued Y. 

Though the enthuſiaſm of James bordered upon 1686. 
Kadneſs, the moſt wild of his religious projects ſeem to Jan. 
hae been ſuggeſted by his enemies to accompliſh his 1 
run, The Earl of Sunderland, whom he chiefly truſt- 7 eee daf 
&, was a man of abandoned principles, inſatiable ava- laid. | 
ice, and fitted by nature for ſtratagem, deception, and 

uuigue. Fickle in his diſpoſition, or conſtant only to 

us own immediate intereſt, his opinions veered like the 
ſrinds, and accommodated themſelves to the paſſions of 
noſe whom he meant to deceive for his owp advantage. 

Though poſſeſſed of parts, they ſeemed to be of that in- 
rior kind, which accompliſh the purpoſe by ſtealth, 

Wlke thoſe open and daring abilities, that acquire ſome 
git to whatever they can command. The love of 


1685. ' 
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CHAP. money, more than power, was his ruling paſſion, He 


VII. fold his influence to the higheſt bidder, Mercenary in 


WY WY an uncommon degree, he bartered his abilities to 

1686. moſt oppoſite partres for gain. At once the A be 
of the Prince of Orange and of the King of France? 
he ſacrificed his deluded maſter and his country to the 
reſpective views of theſe Princes, He paved the wi 
for the firſt to the throne of England, by leading Jens 
into favourite errors; and he opened a door to the am- 
bitious deſigns of the latter, by depriving England 
with his councils, of her juſt weight in the ſcale d 
Europe. 


Feb. - . 2 | : 
A ſecret Po- ah Le proſecution of his plan to ruin James, he in- 


duced his infatuated maſter to eſtabliſh, in the beginning | 
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ent wit 
majorit! 
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_ pilk cabinet. | ; 
| of the preſent year, a ſecret council of Roman catho. Engliſh 
lics, to conſult of matters of religion. This bigotte | rogued 
Prince embraced with gladneſs a propoſal ſo favourable his purf 
to his own ſuperſtitious views. The council conſiſted of another 
the Earl of Powis, the Lords Arundel, Bellaſis, Dover nal fat 
and Caſtlemain, together with Father Petre, a olauſible lhe judy 
but a weak, ignorant, and talkative man *. Sunderland rent 
extolled his abilities to the King; and, contrary to that only re 
Prince's judgment, and even the advice of the Queen, theſe, 1 
obtained for him the dignity of a privy-counſellor, tho (rupulc 
he was not, till long after, {worn at the board B Some Duri. 
time before Petre arrived at this dignity, it was concert James « 
ed between that Father and Sunderland, that the Pop milar de 
ſhould raiſe the former to the rank of a cardinal, thro! aſlemb 
the influence of the King of England ©. The firſt ij 
: ſineſs of the religious council, where Sunderland him- for thei 
| (IF vas the umpire in all, was to fend the Earl of G e 
= tlemain, one of their own number, on an embaſly to ene 
| Rome. The Pope, however, refuſed the cap to Petre. — 
He would not even admit Rinaldo D*Eſte, Prince of er) 
Modena, into the facred college. He could derive wil n. 
favourable hopes for the catholic faith from the imprv- 1 Edin 
dent violence. of James; and he treated his application Bar 
with the coldneſs which his imprudence deſerved b. Han 
ond. But neither contempt abroad, nor the obvious impto⸗ 2 
member: * bability of ſucceſs at home, could prevail with James ke 
anitne | | ; a 
judg; £. © James II. 1686. AI bid. B In Nov. 1687. king, 
james II. 1686. D Ipid. e 5 
- ob aa LET dro? Ker 
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lrop his religious deſigns. With a folly ſcarce conſiſt- CHAP. 
ent with common ſenſe, he even hoped to induce the VII. 
majority of parliament to agree to the repeal of the ag 
teſt, He applied in perſon to the moſt hoſtile members. 1686. 
He tried to gain by careſſes what they had denied to his 
towns. He endeavoured in vain to convince them, that 
he only wiſhed to procure a general toleration to his 

eople in matters of conſcience. They knew his par- 
tiality for popery; and they reſolved never to yield to a 
meaſure which would inevitably fill the firſt offices in the 
kingdom with men profeſſing the Romiſh faith. They 
aw, that by placing the whole power of the ſtate in 
ſuch hands, no further defence ſhould remain for the 
eſtabliſhed religion, or the inherent liberties of the 
Engliſh nation. Diſappointed by the members, he pro- 
rogued the parliament ; and, being obſtinately bent on 
his purpoſe, he endeavoured to juſtify his meaſures in 
another way. Having reſolved to diſpenſe with the pe- 
nal ſtatutes againſt ſectaries, he applied, one by one, to 
the judges, to induce them to maintain the claim of the 
crown to the prerogative of ſuſpending the laws. Four 
only refuſed to comply with the King's deſire; and 
theſe, in the end of April, reſigned their places to leſs 
ſcrupulous men s. 1 5 

During theſe advances toward a toleration in England, apr. 
James called a parliament in Scotland, to forward a ſi- Affairs of 
nilar deſign. The implicit ſubmiſſion exhibited by that 399220: 
aſſembly in the preceding year, induced him precipi- 
ately to conclude, that nothing could appear too ſevere 
for their loyalty, But he found by the event, that thoſe 
ho reſigned their political freedom with ſo much indif- 
ference, were not to be perſuaded to endanger the pro- 
teftant faith, The Earl of Moray, a new convert to 
fopery, was appointed high-commiſſioner to the parlia- 
ment, which was opened on the twenty-ninth of April, 
it Edinburgh. The King, in his letter, demanded, in 
the moſt ſoothing terms, * indulgence for the Roman 
Catholics from the ſeverity of the penal laws. The 
commiſſioner ſupported this requeſt with propoſals of 
vantage to the Scotiſh nation. To induce the par- 
lament to comply, he promiſed, in the name of the 
King, that he would recover the poſſeſſion of the pri- 


e Kennet, Ralph. Burnet, et AuQ. citat. paſſim. | 
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C H AP. vileges of the merchants in France, redreſs their trouble 
VII. with regard to the ſtaple and trade with the Nether. 
WY > lands, and remove the grievance which aroſe from the. 
1686. importation of Iriſh cattle. He promiſed to grant them 

a mint, to demand no immediate ſupplies, to give his 

aſſent to all ſuch laws as tended to ſecure an exad pay- 

ment from all military men in their quarters. He afſur. 

ed them, that the King would paſs an ample indemnity, 

with ſome neceſſary exceptions, for all paſt miſdemes- 

nors and crimes *. Theſe promiſes, however, produced 

not the defired effect. The parliament ſhewed no incl 

nation to repeal any of the penal laws. They were 
therefore prorogued by the commiſſioner, and ſoon after 
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diſſolved by the King ; | of parli 

June. His diſappointment in Scotland deterred not James judgmer 

Cate of Sir from purſuing his deſigns in England, Having prepar- power a 

— ed the judges for his purpoſe, he reſolved to ſupport N udges « 

his prerogative of diſpenſing with the penal ſtatutes that the 

againſt ſeQaties, with the authority of Weſtminſter- clauſe e 

hall. An opportunity was found by the King himſelf to In the 1 

i bring the matter to an explicit deciſion, Sir Edward the ſame 

i Hales, a man of fortune and family in Kent, but an that per 

1 open and profeſſed Papiſt, had accepted of the command But n 
| of a regiment, and exerciſed his function without taking Wiſe! ages 

| the teſt, His coachman informed againſt him, and that con 

. claimed the five hundred pounds. Hales was accordingly lar to t 

q indicted, at the aſſizes held at Rocheſter *, and duly uin thi 

| convicted. But he produced the King's diſpenſation n the cr 

\ with his non- conformity, remitting all the penalties and leßs a 

1 diſabilities which he had incurred by the ſtatute. The Willary | 

| plaintiff brought his ſuit into the King's Bench, as an Miſpenſir 
R action of debt; and Sir Edward Herbert, the lord chief MWPrudent 

i juſtice, upon the iſſue, declared, “that there was no. load to 

a thing whatever with which the King, as ſupreme law- eoncerne 

| giver, might not diſpenſe '”* The matter, however, ended t 

| was laid before the twelve judges ; and the lord chief e utili 
fl juftice, on the twenty-firſt of June, publicly pro- ile“. 


nounced in Weſtminſter-hall, that eleven out of the 
twelve adhered, upon various grounds, to his deciſion. 
The di- Though this deciſion ſeemed to lay the law in ruins at 


perſing the foot of the throne, it was neither unprecedented nor 
power | 5b VV 


F Gazette, No. 2135. G Woodrow, Burnet. 
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illegal, as the conſtitution was then defined. The diſ-C HA P. 
penling power, though underſtood as confined in its ope- VII. 
ations, had been of great antiquity in the Engliſh go 
vernment. Penal ſtatutes, eſpecially as they were gene- 1680. 
rally intended to arm the King with authority, were 
deemed, in ſome meaſure, to be the property of his pre- 
rogative, and ſubject to his controul. The parliament 
itell had often recognized this power in the crown, 
The commons, who had forced from Charles the Firſt 
the petition of right, owned the diſpenſing power in all 
its plenitude. Coke himſelf, whoſe authority is ſo high, 
believed the power of ſuſpending laws ſo much inherent 
in the crown, that it even cannot be aboliſhed by an act 
of parliament, Neither was the practice of taking the 
judgment of the courts of law upon the diſpenſing 
power any novelty in the conſtitution of England. The 
judges declared, .in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
that the King could diſpenſe with a ſtatute containing a 
cauſe expreſsly precluding him from that prerogative. 
In the reign of James the Firſt, the judges confirmed 
the ſame doctrine; and the opinion had been, ever ſince 
that period, received as undoubted law K. 


— 


But neither theſe high authorities nor the precedents recoguized 
of ages were ſufficient to juſtify a practice ſubverſive of by Foo 
that confidence in their permanency which ſeems neceſ- 8 
lary to the very being of laws. Men could ſcarce diſtin- 
zuſh the diſpenſing prerogative from a repealing power 
n the crown. They juſtly deemed it unreaſonable that 
þ les authority ſhould deſtroy than that which was ne- 
celfary to make laws. Beſides, though the power of 
ſiſpenſing with the penal ſtatutes might have been, for 
prudent ends, lodged in the crown, it was at firſt under- 
ood to be limited to caſes where the King alone was 
oncerned. Though the crown had, in late times, ex- 
tended this prerogative to matters of public concern, 
de utility of the meaſure could only render it excuſ- 
able L. In the preſent caſe, the matter was extremely 
üferent. The penal ſtatutes againſt the Roman Ca- 
tolics had been framed to exclude, from offices in the 

ie, men whoſe principles, in policy as well as religion, 


ere deemed by the body of the people extremely dan- 


[ 7 
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aich which he profeſſed, were no longer a ſecret ; an 
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CHAP.gerons. The King himſelf was open in his attachment 


VII. to that ſect. His deſigns of introducing by degrees the *p 
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16 it is no matter of wonder, that the nation began now tg 


queſtion a prerogative, which had been exerciſed with. 
out oppoſition by leſs ſuſpected Princes. The diſpenſing 
power was one of thoſe capital defects in the conſtity 
tion which were removed by the bill of rights at the 
Revolution *, But even the act by which it was abo- 
liſned admits its legality before that period. 

July. The deciſion of the judges in favour of the diſpenſing 
2 tub. power, induced James to countenance more openly hi 
the Papiſte, religious friends, The Earl of Powis, the Lords Arun 

= del, Bellaſis and Dover, who already managed in pri 

vate the affairs of the nation, in conjunction with dun- 
derland, were received publicly at the council-boaft. 
The King himſelf, who before went to hear maſs with 
the Queen, now appropriated the chapel at St. James 
do the Romiſh ſervice. He even ſettled fourteen mon 
at St. James's. He permitted the Jeſuits to erect a chapel 
in the Savoy, Theſe religioniſts were even encouraged 
to form a college at the ſame place for the education of 


children, where two hundred were admitted in the {pact hat ei 
of a few weeks. The RecolleQs built a chapel in Li- iki t. 
coln's-Inn-Fields. The Carmelites formed a ſeminai The - 
in the city. In different parts of the country, places W In firſt 

public worſhip were raiſed by the Papiſts. The rel ars. 
gious of that ſe& appeared publicly in the habits af then: ſu 
reſpective orders v. The apoſtolical enthuſiaſm of red b 
King diveſted his conduct of all prudence. He appear, gn 
to glory in his folly, and to place his happineſs in ever ent, on 
meaſure that ſeemed obviouſly to haſten his ruin. The Lond. 
nation, however, were paſſive, though aſtoniſhed ; 1Wngjc, 

to ſuch a low degree had their ſpirit fallen, that they own. 
quieſced in filence in all the ridiculous meaſures of in the 
crown. 55 FI perſon li 
Avguſt. The church of England, to whoſe firm adherence | Remed i! 
Laclelalt the crown James owed the tranquillity with which h. ble grou 
88 mounted and poſſeſſed the throne, began to be alarm in 10 be 
The encroachments of the prerogative in the pro bat big 


of civil affairs had paſſed unnoticed. But the partial, and 


M Firſt of W. and M. ſtat. 2. c. 2, * James II. 1686, wy o Jan 
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vas now too obvious to be borne by the eſtabliſhed 
clergy» without jealouſy of their Has, and fears for 
hemſelves, The preſs labaured with polemical argu- 
ments againſt ty The pulpits reſounded with Proteſ- 
ant zeal. To ſubdue by force a church whole favour he 
might haye retained with little addreſs, James had iſſued 
ln the month of April, a high commiſſion, for the cen- 
ſure and puniſhment of what was to be called the miſ- 


ing WWF eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, by carrying its power into 
bis as of tyranny, was one of the moſt ſerious grievances 
un. n the reign of the firſt Charles. In the year 1642, it 
pri as for ever aboliſhed, by an expreſs act of parliament; 
un- but that act was amended and garbled by another ſta- 
ard. ute, in the zeal for prelacy which prevailed at the Re- 
with WWWoration. The clauſe which regarded the court of high 
es ommiſſion was the only part of the act which was not 
ou cpealed. But the King, by a ſubterfuge ſuggeſted by 
ape! s judges, endeavoured to avoid the expreſſed force of 
aged be law, The court which had been aboliſhed extended 
vn ae authority to fining, impriſoning, and tendering oaths, 
(pact WT hat ereted at preſent, confined its animadverſions 
Lin- thin the bounds of eccleſiaſtical cenſure 9. 
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of the King to the profeſſors of another ſyſtem of faith, CHAP. 


VII. 


1686. 


conduft of individuals in eccleſiaſtical affairs. A court 


m The zeal of one Sharpe, rector of St. Giles's, gave Biſhop of 
ces Ade firſt employment to the high court of eccleſiaſtical Londen 


e tel. fairs. He preached a ſermon to his congregation, in 
 thel ms ſufficiently offenſive to the Romiſh faith to be 
of M ried by the Papiſts to their patron the King. A let- 
pear "> ügned by Sunderland, as ſecretary of ſtate, was 
", ent, on the fourteenth of June, to Compton, Biſhop 

* i London, to ſuſpend Sharpe from the exerciſe of his 
1 non, till the King's further pleaſure ſhould be 

＋ "own, Compton, who was then in correſpondence 
or m ith the Prince and Princeſs of Orange T, was not a 
derſon likely to obey from James an order which he 
OY __ illegal. He refuſed, upon juſt as well as plau- 
NC 4 ve grounds, to ſuſpend Sharpe ; and the King ordered 
ar, 4 to be ſummoned before the new eccleſiaſtical court. 
wes at high commiſſion had been addreſſed to three pre- 
artis, and to the Lord Chancellor, and the Earls of 


ence (( 


pate ® James II. 1666. » bid.  UD/Avaux. 


Sunderland 


ſuſpended. 
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CH AP. Sunderland and Rocheſter, together with Herbert, chief 
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Juſtice of the King's Bench, The court met on the 
third of Auguſt. The Biſhop of London was ſuſpend. 
ed, on the ſixth of September, from his office, during 
his Majeſty's pleaſure ; and two of the commiſſionen, 
the Biſhops of. Durham and Rocheſter, together yith 
the Biſhop of Reterborqugh, were authoriſed to officizt 
in his ſtead K. Sharpe was at the ſame time ſuſpended; 
but he was reſtored, by the expreſs directions of the 
King, after a few days, | 

Theſe attempts to intimidate the church produced the 


uſual effect of religious perſecution. Men become mol wo D 
enamoured of their ſpeculative opinions when they n udence 
moſt oppoſed. The clergy continued their polemial non to 
_ diſcourſes againſt Popery ; and James, though perhasW:rmined 
offended, had for ſome time the prudence to abſan BW; mig! 
from further animadverſions on their conduct. The ned to « 
niſhment of one Johnſon, a clergyman, for writing | ling, ho 
libel, was productive of ſome noiſe, in the preſent je-: be mad f 
louſy which prevailed in the kingdom. The King vanity 
having determined to ſupport his authority, forme ia. T. 
during the ſummer, a camp on Hounſlow-heath, con- Right wi 
fiſting of fifteen thopſand men. He ſpent a great pur nacy int 
of his time in training and diſciplining theſe troops; al The Ki 
this force was deemed by the people, and, perhaps, e ruin t 
tended by James, as an oftentatian of his own ability in more 
overcome all oppoſition to his authority, Though te ruments 
whole army conſiſted almoſt entifely of Proteſtants, tl of Re 
nation, new to a ſtanding force, ſeemed to dread, tous Drir 
through the unlimited obedience of military diſcipline: 0:11 a 
they might be induced ta ſupport meaſures contrary ice was ; 
their own religious principles. Under this impreſſonſ d his cab 
Johnſon, who had formerly been chaplain to the Letter wa 
Ruſſel, wrote an addreſs to the army, The paper vx 
manifeſtly ſeditious. The author was tried for a WW with 2 
miſdemeanour, found guilty 3, degraded from the che eſter, enr 
racter of a clergyman, and whipped from Newgate M fuſed the 
Tyburn r. Though the ſentence might be within i onferenc 
ſtrict limits of law, it was deemed ſevere by thoſe vie... tre 
approved of Johnſon's principles. , 
R AuR. citat. 1686. Nov. 16. James 
James 


T Nov. 20. James II. 1686. +270 Jaws 


James flattered himſelf, that to confine his meaſures 
o the precedents of any of his predeceſſors, was ſuffi- 
ent to juſtify his conduct to the world. Had he been 
«violently attached to the church of England as he was 
the Romiſh faith, his high claims to prerogative, tho? 
key might not have eſcaped cenſure, would have been 
nende with no danger.“ The people, fatigued with 
he late conteſt with the crown, ſeemed willing to repoſe 
themſelves under the wings of deſpotiſm. The fierce 
pirit of their anceſtors had declined, under an imperfect 
mization, The independence which individuals have 


either known nor underſtood, The King had the im- 
dence to touch the only key which could rouſe the 
ation to ſpirit. When he attacked the church, he un- 
rmined the chief pillar which ſapported his throne, 


ned to fall by religious zeal ſimilar to his own, No- 
hing, however, could divert this infatuated Prince from 
he mad purpoſe of propagating his own faith. Even 
is vanity contributed, as much as his enthuſiaſm, to his 
un, The examples of former times could have no 
eight with a man who had ever conſtrued his own ob- 
nacy into firmneſs, 1 | | 


an more of his confidence, pretended to yield to his 
guments, and promiſed to become a Catholic. The 
al of Rocheſter, though he adhered to his former re- 
Fious principles, was, from his attachment to monar- 
u ſtill agreeable to the King. To remove him from 
ice was deemed a point of conſequence by Sunderland 
this cabal L. They inſinuated to James, that Ro- 
ter was determined to become one of his proſe- 
ie x. Over joyed at this diſcovery, he preſſed the 
ul with great vehemence to change his religion Ro- 
eſter, enraged at an attack which he had not foreſeen, 
uſed the requeſt of his maſter with great warmth. 
conference of divines was propoſed to argue the re- 
ory treaſurer out of his faith. They had ſcarce 
gun ", when he ſtarted up and ſaid, that he was now 


James II. 1686. V Ibid. 


8 * James II. 
James II, 1686, 


len might perceive, from that inſtant, that he was de- 
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of the King, 


rived from the profperity of better times, was then 


The King's ſecret enemies ſeemed willing to haſten Rocheſter 
e ruin threatened by his own folly. Sunderland, to diſmiſſed. 
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CEF. more confirmed than ever in his former opinions, Th; 


Sunderland. tween the King and Rocheſter, entertained more dif 
views, his moſt obvious deſign was to poſſeſs himſelf « 


Affairs of 


moval of Rocheſter, that he would ever after conting 
the treaſury in commiſſion ® ; yet Sunderland concertd 


| HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


was Af 


behaviour produced an altercation between the King i vere r 

KRocheſter, which terminated in an abſolute quam lics. 7 

1686. Recheſter ſeems to have carried his reſentment fart privy-c 

than his maſter, He was not, for ſome time after 1M exerciſc 

conference, diſmiſſed from the office of treaſurer , A eſtant 

ames aſcribes to other cauſes, and not to his obſtinicourſes 

in religion, his removal. The King, however, w choly fe 
grateful for his ſervices, and ſettled upon him, out unt. 

the poſt- office, four thouſand pounds a- year! for I rorance 

with twelve hundred more payable at the exchequer * e Pap 

Intrigues of Though Sunderland, in effectuating the difference nie the 


his m 
men wer 
with inf 
Ing's 1 
do more 


the office of treaſurer. James declared, upon the n 


with. Father Petre and Sir Nathaniel Butler, that yrconn 
himſelf ſhould be treaſurer, Butler chancellot of H one but 
exchequer, and Petre ſecretary of ſtate ©, NotwillMi»oted | 
ſtanding the bigotry of the King, he deemed it too as w 
lent a ſtep to deliver the ſeals into the hands of a pte eaded « 
Whoſe talents he deſpiſed 2; - But, notwithſtanding ies whic 
appearance of caution in James with reſpect to EM ral had 
affairs, he purſued his deſigns in his other kingdoms i lints to 
an eagerneſs ſcarce conſiſtent with common pruderdil Sunder] 
In Ireland, the vehemence of the Catholics carried (FP greate 
ward his deſigns with precipitate fury. Talbot, \« &-arendor 
lous Papiſt, had been raiſed to the dignity of Ea ce, tur 
Tyrconnel, and placed, as lieutenant-general, at Wiſ*:lurer, 
head of the Iriſh army. In conſequence of the ſcheſ ernmen 
of James for new- modelling his forces in chat king biained a 
Talbot's commiſſion rendered him, in ſome degree, Mater un 
dependent of the lord-lieutenant ; and he conſequer Fn that 
proceeded to what he called the reformation of Need by C 
troops, with a violence ſuitable to his charactef *. WE" govern! 
Prior to the independent power truſted with Ty return 
nel, the King, ſwayed by his councils, made ſeveral "nts agai 
terations in the civil departments in Ireland. The i" believe, 
of that Kingdom were taken from the primate, and i" accuſed 
Charles Porter, a man of a more complying clrara6 lances, 


A ſames II. 1686, * Ibid. © Ibid. pP ick Urrendon? 
E Leland, vol. iii. | 
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vere removed, and their places filled with Iriſh Catho- 


privy-council. Orders were iſſued to permit the free 
xxerciſe of their functions to the Romiſh clergy. Pro- 
eftant divines were prohibited from treating in their diſ- 
courſes of controverſial points. Dejection and melan- 
choly fears for the future prevailed among the Proteſ- 
tants, A degree of inſolence, proportioned to their ig- 
norance and ſucceſs, appeared in the whole conduct of 
lhe Papiſts. To increaſe the terrors of the firſt, and 
riſe the hopes of the latter, Tyrconnel arrived, with 
his military powers, in Ireland. Officers and private 
nen were diſmiſſed, without diſtinction, and frequently 
with inſults, upon various pretences. Though the 
ne's inſtruQtions to the lieutenant-general contained 
do more than to admit all his ſubjeQs indiſcriminately, 


none but Catholics. The lord-lieutenant himſelf, tho? 
voted in his principles to the prerogative, was alarm- 
d, as well as the Proteſtant part of the nation. He 
readed conſequences of the worſt kind from the jealou- 
es which the vehement conduct of the lieutenant-ge- 
ral had already raiſed ; and he tranſmitted his com- 
laints to the court of England F. | 
b greateſt confidence, prevented the repreſentations of 
arendon from reaching his ears . Having, by an ar- 
lice, turned the Earl of Rocheſter out of the office of 
raſurer, he was reſolved to deprive his brother of the 
wernment of Ireland. In accompliſning this point, he 
tained another of more importance, the rendering his 
ater unpopular, 10 haſten his ruin. He concealed 
ſom that deluded Prince ſome prudent expedients pro- 
led by Clarendon to reconcile the Proteſtant Iriſh to 
government, by expelling their fears. No anſwer 
8 returned to the lord-heutenant ; and even com- 
ants againſt himſelf were encouraged by the miniſter, 
believed by the King. Tyrconnel came to England. 
and e accuſed Clarendon of mal-adminiſtration in | 
mrad ances. Though attached to the crown, he was nes 


Uarendon's Letters, O Clarendon's Letters, vol ii. Leland, 
entirely 


Ibid. 


vas appointed chancellor. Three Proteſtant judges CHAP, ; 
ics, Many of that ſe& were admitted members of the WW 


yrconnel had the imprudence to iſſue orders to receive 


Sunderland, the King's worſt enemy, though now in Ireland. 
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CHAP. entirely ſuited to the wild projeQs of James, or the i. Bu! 
VII. ſidious deſigns of his principal ſervant. To appoint : James 
WY DV ſucceſſor to Clarendon became an object of deliberation; N vbich 
1686. Tyrconnel, by ſtipulating to pay a yearly penſion v The] 
Sunderland &, was, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, de gteat 
clared lord deputy of Ireland 1. The news of Tyre: perſon 
nel's promotion ſtruck the Iriſh Proteſtants with the u. The t. 
moſt conſternation. They knew his violence, his pre had be 
judices, his abandoned character. Though deſtitute of! N 
veracity to a proverb, they could truſt his paſſions ſa 5 6 
the execution of his former threats againſt themſeſe Aug 2 
and their religion. = 11 17 
Secret While the religious enthuſiaſm of James was buſyin e 
ſchemes of depriving him of the affections of his ſubjeQs, the at - 
the Prince bition of the Prince of Orange was forming ſchemes rs 1 
ICTs mounting his throne. He was even, in ſome degree, + 
the author of the meaſures which had rendered his ine. bur 
tuated uncle unpopular. Sunderland, who had all along Sg 
adviſed James, was in the pay of the Prince of Orange", rote 
and promoted, with a ſtrange kind of fidelity, his view i 
To encourage the King in his enthuſiaſm for Poper, 3 
was to furniſh him with the certain means of his oy "ak 
Tuin ; and the Farl managed this weakneſs with ſuch a6 4 
dreſs, that his deluded maſter deemed himſelf in a prof hi 
perous condition, while the ſceptre was ready to fl "oe 
from his hands. To facilitate the intercourſe between. bo 
the Prince of Orange and Sunderland, Sidney, the ut Ap 4 
cle of the latter, was ſent to the Hague T. Skelton = 
the Engliſh reſident, was ſo certain of this ſecret c rae 
reſpondence, that he was afraid, for fear of a — br whic 
to write any thing to England againſt the Prince; fl The « 
ficing thus his fidelity to James to his own wth) Wc 1c 
prudence, But though the affairs of England were J Ibo 
tening to a criſis, they had not yet arrived at a po Pin di 
which could render certain the ſucceſs of the 1 n 
He, however, haſtened with unabating zeal his own aas 
ſigns. While he encouraged James in dene emed hl 
dent and arbitrary ſchemes, by the means of 1 * aer os 
he kept Dyckfeldt in England to promote a reroſt Whiidereg 
#50001. + James II. Kennet, Leland, * James II. 


L D'Ayaux, vol. iv. MI bid. 


Bu 


N 


Vol. I. 


3 
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james, the Engliſh throne, was not the ſole deſign 
which employed the thoughts of the Prince of Orange. 
The jealouſy which he had ever entertained of the too 
gest power of France, had been lately inflamed by 
perſonal injuries, on the part of Lewis the Fourteenth. 
The territory from which his family derived their title 
had been ſeized by that monarch unjuſtly ; and it was 
fill retained by force. He was reſolved to be revenged, 
if he could not obtain juſtice. The famous league of 
Augſbourg, which took place in the year 1687, was 
projected by his abilities, and carried to a concluſion by 
his influence, This alliance united againſt France all 
her ene mies in the preceding war. But ſtill the league 
ws deemed imperfect, as long as England obſerved a 
teutrality ; and though James was not inſenſible of the 
honour of his kingdom, it could ſcarce be expected that 
e would offend France, by abetting the views of the 
own rival of his power. Nor was the backwardneſs 
ff his uncle the only obſtacle which the Prince had to 
umount. Some members of the States of Holland, 


* ined by France, or offended at his own arbitrary pro- 
eedings * as Stadtholder, obſtructed his preparations for 


dar. He was even ſo ſenſible of their jealouſy, that he 

ndeavoured to remove it by an ingenious artifice. He 

ered a rumour to be ſpread, that, in his weak ſtate 

f body, he could not poſſibly live two years . This 

ried the double purpoſe of his ambition. It prevented 
e oppoſition of his enemies at home, by the hopes of 
Is death; and contributed to lull James into that ſecu- 

y which ſoon after proved fatal to his power. 

The ſchemes formed by his enemies againſt James, 


b 
* li love of power, though great, was a ſecondary pal- 
prince” n his breaſt, Enthuſiaſm, that inherent diſeaſe of 
wn de erior minds, perverted. his councils, and infected all 
impiv s meaſures. The flatterers of this weakneſs were 


emed his only friends. Men who warned him of the 
ger of his conduct were received with coldneſs, or 
lidered as diſaffected. In his eagerneſs to accompliſh 
1 1659 don projects, he perceived not that they were diſa p- 


. a D'Avaux, vol. iv. © Ibid. | 
dk: Ff proved 
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But the proſpe& of obtaining, through the folly of C HA P. 


3 


* 
1685. 


1687. 


ere leſs fatal to that deluded Prince than his own folly. Reflections 
On 
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WW: CH AP. proved by his people; and he conſtrued that gener parliar 
I VII. filence, which ſprung from fears for the future, into; ed th 
| mark of affection for the preſent ſyſtem of government and” pi 
1 1687. An outward appearance of national proſperity contri meaſui 
1 buted to reconcile James to a continuance of his deſigns himſell 
7 Commerce flouriſhed: under his patronage and protec. engine 
N i tion, Fruitful ſeaſons had filled with Phat the ling. ſigns. 
if dom. The rigours of the courts of juſtice had abate, WW creatur 
3 Private property remained ſecure. / The nation was pro. buſineſs 
| tected by a powerful and well-appointed fleet; and ie that aft 
a ſtrict economy prevailed in every branch of goven-Miſ 'i*re ar 
ment, the regularity of payments gave its full vigou ame 
and force to every part. | | his Ro! 
3 conduit Deluded by this ſpecious outſide, James perceived nd from th 
er James. the miſchiefs which lay lurking within. The very qu. more © 
lities by which he created, in ſome meaſure, this {i *"ilaric 
pearance of happineſs, rendered him, on account of hi 3 
known principles, an object of terror. His attachmen oY 
to the Papiſts ſubjeQed his beſt meaſures to the wor E LP 
conſtructions; and the ſuſpicions of the people ro# wh 5 
higheſt when he affected moderation the moft, But, it = p 
the great line of his tranſactions, he ſeldom erred on tit noed | 
moderate fide. In his extravagant affection for the pre 0 
rogative, he took pleaſure in exerting it upon every n that 
caſion. To obtain his point by addreſs, to gain it flow FRY 
ly, but with certainty, through eſtabliſhed forms, Mer men v 
deemed beneath his dignity. To command by influer on the 0 
would be to own that mankind had ſome independeideed at } 
rights of their own ; a poſition which this ifatuatd religious 
monarch ſeemed very unwilling to allow. He net amulling 
conſidered that the perſonal authority of a Prince 5 breaking. 
itſelf the gift of the people, and that it ceaſes to cu: q 0. 
| whenever their affections are changed. . ET 
February. The ſucceſs which had attended his wild projets re d any p1 
Popiſts pro- dered James leſs cautious in his conduct. The fall en [ate] 
. the Earls of Rocheſter and Clarendon furniſhed p*rliament 
of the higheſt importance for two of his Cathol The lo! 
friends. The Lord Bellaſis was made firſt commiſſion fetter, in 
of the treaſury, The privy-ſeal, vacant by the remoli ener; 
of Clarendon, was beſtowed on the Lord Arundel ever, 
Wardour. To open the field of preferment to © & ech mig 


piſts, was the firſt object of the King's deſire. He hal 


made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to gain the conſent 0 
parliam* 


] 


* 


parliament to the repeal of the teſts. Though he cloſet. CHAP. 
ed the leading members, though he threatened much VII. 
and promiſed more, they refuſed their concurrence to. 
meaſures which they could not approve. He found 1087. 
himſelf at laſt obliged to have recourſe to the dangerous 
engine of the prerogative to effectuate his frantic de- 
ſigns. Though he had publicly declared, through his 
creatures, that the parliament was actually to meet on 
buſineſs on the fifteenth of February F, he prorogued 
that aſſembly on the twenty-cighth of April; nor were 
there any hopes of their being even then permitted to fit. 
James had hitherto availed himſelf of the ſervice of Indulgence 
his Roman Catholic ſubjects, by particular diſpenſations in dectland. 
from the penal ſtatutes, To prepare the nation for a' 
more extenſive indulgence to the favourite ſect, the 
emiſſaries of the court were inſtructed to diſcourſe of the 
reaſonableneſs of a general toleration in matters of re- 
ligion. The meaſure ſeemed to the King as prudent in 
tlelt, as it was ſuitable to his bigotry. He had loſt, 
in 2 great meaſure, the church of England, through 
jealouſy and recent injuries; and he hoped to balance 
their defection by gaining the Proteſtant Diſſenters. He 
reſolved, from a double conſideration, to make the firſt 
experiment in Scotland. A great majority of his ſubjects | 
n that kingdom were averſe to the religion eſtabliſhed 
by law ; and he had placed the government in the hands 
o men who were from principle enemies to prelacy. 
Un the cighteenth of February, a proclamation was iſ- 
ved at Edinburgh, granting a general toleration ta, all 
religious ſects, ſuſpending . all penal and diſabling Jaws, 
amulling and diſcharging all oaths by way of teft, and 
breaking. down all tin tion; between ſubject and ſub- 
dN 4 hough the language of the proclamation was 
1 deſpotic, and therefore imprudent, it ſcarce aſſum- 
td any prerogative in eccheſiaſtical affairs that had not 
been lately conferred upon the crown by expreſs acts of 
arliament. * 5 
ag lords of the Scotiſh privy-council expreſſed by March. 
er, in the moſt abje& terms, their approbation of The lame 
1 indulgence. The meaſure itſelf was not, 
"Bye received by the Preſbyterians with that joy 
en might have been expected from their former ſut- 


* 


* Journals; Feb. 15. Q Gazette, 
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CHAP. ferings. Intolerant in their own principles, and PECua 


VII. 


WEN I 


J — 
1087. 


in England. 


Apr il. 


liarly averſe to the Papiſts, they looked with indifference 


upon that eaſe from perſecution, which they were o 


ſhare in common with a ſed whom they abhorred.— 
But nothiog could diſcourage James from proſecuting hi 
religious deſigns. He declared in council, on the 180 
of March, that he was determined to extend to Enge. 
land the genera] toleration which he had eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland. An uniformity of religion, he ſaid, had been 
forced in vain, for four ſucceſſive reigns, upon the na 
tion, by the joint efforts of the erown and parliament, 
The reſtraint upon Diſſenters, he continued, without 
producing a ſingle advahtage, had brought many cala- 
mities upon the Prince and the people. He aſcribed to 
the intolerance of the eſtabliſhed church the mis 


perſecutions, the penal laws had increaſed x 
diminiſhed the number of Diſſenters; an 
that nothing cou'd more conduce to th 
kingdom, and to the increaſe of the number and trade 
of his ſubjects, than an unlimited liberty of conſcience, 


He had always, he ſaid, entertained an opinion, that 


an entire freedom in matters of religion was moſt ſul 


table to the mild ſpirit and principles of Chriſtianity ; | 


and he concluded with informing them, that he had 
dirgQed his attorney and ſolicitor-genera] to permit no 


procels to iſſue in his name againſt any Diſſenter whit-- 


ſoever & | | 
lad James been ſincere in theſe ſentiments, they 


might have reflected honour upon his principles and 


moderation. But a Prince ſo notoriouſly attached to the 
opinions of one ſect, could ſcarce gain credit to his 
wiſhes for the eaſe of. the reſt. His deſigns to ſerve only 
the Papiſts were perceived through his profeſſions in fi- 
vour of the Proteſtant Difſenters. The declaration fot 
England was publiſhed for the firſt time on the 4th of 
April. The Diſſenters received the indulgence with e 
travagant joy. Addreſſes came from all ſects and pet. 
ſuaſions throughout the kingdom, filled with the moſt 
abject flattery and the moſt rapturous profeſſions of loye 
alty. Anabaptiſts, Preſbyterians, and Quakers, crow: 
ed promiſcuouſly the royal preſence, and laid their of 


Q Gazette, Minutes of P. C. 2 
fering 


1 


ſerings 
to Cy! 
people 
ed, his 
ſkies, 
yeheme 
and juſt 
King, 
land. 
ple wil 
his cone 
acknow 
conferre 
rogative 
alured 
DIVINE 
Cod, 2 
Whil 
orefſes | 
of the 
o Orar 
throne, 
of his e 
moved, 
lilſpatch 
[louſy 0 
and we 
Pointed 


— 


F 


to Cyrus, to Moſes, to ſeveral other deliverers of the 
people of God in the ancient world. His piety was praiſ- 
ed, his moderation exalted, his magnanimity raiſed to the 
ſkies, The adulation of civil ſocieties yielded not to the 


and juſtices of Middleſex gave extravagant praiſes to the 
King, for his care and tenderneſs to the church of Eng- 
land. The benchers and barriſters of the Middle Tem- 
ple wiſhed for the“ voice of angels,” to thank him for 
his condeſcenſion and clemency to all his ſubjets, They 
acknowledged their gratitude for the honour which he had 
conferred upon their profeſſion, by aſſerting his own pre- 
roratives, which were the very life of the law. They 
lured him, that they were reſolved to defend“ the 


Cod, and that all law proceeds from the King X.“ 


dreſſes of an inconſiderable part of the nation, the bod 

of the people, though ſi'ent, were offended, The Prince 
of Orange, who had long fixed his eye on the Engliſh 
throne, watched his motions, and made every advantage 
of his errors. When the Earl of Rocheſter was re- 
moved, and Tyrconnel ſent to Ireland, he reſolved to 
Glpatch a truſty perſon to England, to foment the jea- 
louſy of the Proteſtants 5. Dykvelt, a man of intrigue, 
and well known to the leaders of the party, was ap- 
pointed for that delicate ſervice. The Prince formed, 
by an artifice, a ſpecious pretenee for Dykvelt's em- 
tally, The encroachments of the Dutch on the Eng- 
ich Eaſt- India company, with regard to their commerce 
In Aſia, were reported to have raiſed the reſentment of 
Janes to a pitch that threatened the States with a war. 
dome naval preparations in England gave an appearance 
af juſtice to this tale; and the Province of Holland, by 


E 
per- 
moſt 
loye 
awd: 
T of- 


bet as their miniſter extraordinary, to ſooth the Kin 
af England. Dykvelt, under a public character, reſided 


eld during that time a cloſe correſpondence with the 
"teſtant leaders, and formed the outlines of that ge- 


nate James from his throne 7. 


IN R 8 8 
ring G r © this. 


— | James 


rehement profeſſions of religious ſes. The grand jury 


DIVINE maxim, that the King derives all his power from 


de recommendation of Penſionary Fagel, employed Dyk- - 
n England from February to the end of May. He 


gerd revolt, which ſoon after precipitated the unfortu- 
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ſerings at the foot of the throne, James was compared CHAP; 


VII. 


—— 


1687. 


While James amuſed himſelf with the unmeaning ad- Intrigues of 
the i'ri111ce 
of Orange 
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CHAP. James was no ftranger to the intrigues of Dyke, 

VII. He even upbraided him for his conduct U; but miſtaks 

ung the profeſſions of a few for the voice of the nz. 

_ 1087. tion, he became ſecure and confident in his council, 

5 TE: His chief object was to obtain for his favoured ſed 

* total abolition of the teſt and penal laws. He bad 

uſed in vain all his influence with the leading member 

of the two houſes of parliament for this purpoſe ; an 

he found, that thoſe who oppoſed him the moſt, wer 

the greateſt friends of the Prince of Orange. The Kin 

therefore reſolved to apply to the Prince for his conſent, 

His eagerneſs to gain England as a party in the alliance 

of Augſbourg furnithed James with ſome hopes, that 

from a proſpect of obtaining that object, he would yiell 

to his requeſt. But by the very conveyance which cat 

ried his letter to the Hague, the prince received other 

diſpatches that induced him to refuſe his conſent. The 

Earls of Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Deyonlhire, 

Danby, -Shrewſbury, and the Lord Churchill commit: 

ted to writing general offers of their ſervices ; and refer 

red him for particulars to Dykvelt x. This intelligence, 

together with the favourable accounts which Dykzet 

gave of the ſtate of opinions in England, induced the 

Prince to refuſe his conſent ta a meaſure, which evn 

his moſt hearty concurrence could never perhaps a- 
compliſh Y. | 

An attempt to introduce Papiſts into the two uniyer: 

ſities was one of the moſt imprudent meaſures of the 


An attempt 
on Cam- 


bridge. 


ed a letter, on the ninth of February, from the King 
commanding, the univerſity to admit one Francis, a be 
nedictine Monk, to the degree of Maſter of Arts, withoit 
exacting the oaths. 
the two univerſities to confer honorary degrees, at tit 
deſire of the King, on eminent ſtrangers, without a 
regard to religion; upon debating the matter in the con- 
Hiſtory, it was reſolved, that Francis could not be ale 
mitted without taking the oaths. A deputation was {il 
| to his Majeſty, to ſolicit him to withdraw his mandate 
But the delegates applied to Sunderland, and they wet 
neither admitted nor heard. The vice- chancellor N 


7 D'Avaux, vol. iv. 
Y D'Avaux, paſlim. 


* Da!rymple's Append. 
(hy 


preſent reign. The vice-chancellor of Cambridge recei- 


Though it had been uſual wil 


ſummol 
was trie 
his offic 
of knov 
only tc 
dence \ 
ther att 

Duri. 


| bridge | 


pened | 
Clerk, 
end of 
ſident, 

Farmer 
mended 
penſatio! 
college, 
of their 
to the 
withdra! 
ſon of 2 
delegate 
and deli 
the viſit 
miſed tl 


the Kin 


were int 
mention 
called u 
haughty 
letter he 
anſwer, 
returned 


| fellows, 


mandate 
Interrupt 
himſelf, 

Camus « 


"8 048 . 0 
ammoned before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners. He CHAP, 
was tried, and, on the ſeventh of May, ſuſpended from VII. 


1687. 


his office, The univerſity filled his place with a man 

| if known ſpirit. To make a ſecond attempt would be 

only to renew the conteſt; and the King, with a pru— 

lence which he ſeldom exerted, deſiſted from any fur- 

ther attempt on Cambridge ?. V 

| During the dependence of the proceſs againſt Cam- The affair 
bridge before the eccleſiaſtical court, another diſpute hap- 

ened between the King and the univerſity of Oxford. 

Clerk, the preſident of Magdalene-college, dying in the 

end of March, a vacancy was declared by the vice-pre- 

fdent, and a day was appointed for a new election. 

Farmer, a ſuppoſed convert to Popery *, was recom- 

mended by a royal mandate, accompanied with a diſ- 

enſation from the uſual oaths. The members of the 

college, informed of his recommendation, diſpatched two 

of their number, Smith and Bagſhaw, with a petition 

to the King, humbly requeſting, that he would either 

withdraw his preſent mandate, or recommend ſome per- 

ſon of a Jeſs exceptionable character than Farmer. The 

delegates waited upon Sunderland on the tenth of April B, 

and delivered their petition, together with a letter from 

the viſitor, the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Sunderland pro- 

miſed that the petition and letter ſhould be preſented to 

the King in council on the twelfth ; but the delegates 

were informed, by a member of the council, that no 

mention at all was made of the affair. They, however, 


/ 


, called upon Sunderland, He told them, in the moſt 
ty haughty and ſupercilious manner, that their petition and 
M letter had been conſidered, and that the King ſent for 
ut WY anſwer, © that he expected to be obeyed ©,” Bagthaw 
ih WY veturned to Oxford. The college proceeded to election, 


| and choſe Mr. Hough, a man of ſenſe, ſpirit, and in- 
tegrity. | | 


n 
. The King having never heard of the petition of the of Megda- 
i WY fellows, was highly incenſed at their contempt of his lene college. 
elt mandate. The preſidents of the college had, almoſt un- June. 
ac WY terruptedly, been recommended by the King. Clerk 

pelt himſelf, the laſt preſident, owed his place to the man- 


1 us of the late King. A cication was ifſugd, for the 


* 
* 


” Kennet, Ralph. Rapin. 
. * MS. account by Smith, penes me. © Ibid. 
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diſſolved. 


C H A P. college to appear before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to 


. regular a Queſtions were propoſed by the com- 


rater of Farmer rendering him unfit for the office d 
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ed 
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in the 
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Windſor 
he Que 
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the Kin, 
ſet, who 
refuſed t 


Ice con 
led hi 


anſwer for their diſobedience. The matter came to ; 


miſſioners. Time was given to the defendants to te. 
ly. They proved ſuch articles of folly and vice again 
Femmes as juſtified their conduct in rejecting him, wit. 
out having recourſe to the legal difqualifications under 
which he laboured. The commiſhoners, however, po- 
ceeded to deprive Mr. Hough, and to ſuſpend the vice. 
preſident and Dr. Halifax, who had diſtinguiſhed hin. 
ſelf in his oppoſition to the royal mandate. The col. 
lege, encouraged by the Proteſtant leaders, paid no ſub. 
miſſion to this ſentence. The King iſſued a formal in. 
hivition againſt all elections in Magdalene college, til 
his further pleaſure ſhould be known. The bad cha. 


preſident, a new mandate was ſent to the college, the (a 
elect the Biſhop of Oxford to the vacant prefidentſhip; Thoug 
but an anſwer was returned, that no new election could Hnpolitic 
be made till the former ſhould be LEGALLY annulled, er the | 
The pride of James was inflamed at what he deemed oms. | 


the inſolence of this refuſal. He prepared himſelf for; 


ef k, ex 
more ſolid vengeance; and his enemies, who ſaw the 


eration t 


ſlippery ground upon which he ſtood, encouraged the f the fe 
college to continue their obſtinacy b. | orary p 

The Prince and Princeſs of Orange having formally e perma 
refuſed their concurrence to the repeal of the teſt , the le 
the penal laws, the King deſpairing of a majority upon ity of 
that ſubject, diſſolved the parliament on the ſecond of ned in 
July E. The expectation af forming, through the means nent, | 
of the Diſſenters, a more pliant houſe of commons, Pence wh 
induced the King to adapt this meaſure. Uncertain, WW bolicit 
however, of his ſucceſs in that deſign, he made no men: WW views 
tion, in his proclamation, of any intention of calling WP {aid to 
another parliament. The Prince of Orange was alarm- rough { 
ed. He was afraid that a packed houſe of commons migit in ever 
be procured, and that their authority, by approving oe moſt { 
the King's meaſures, might confirm him on his throne. WW) all wh 
He ſent Zuliſtein *, one of his creatures, to England, nhdence 
to enlarge the breach between James and his ſubjects. en, dec]: 
The correſpondence between the Proteſtant leaders aud Wi in eith 


the Prince was renewed. The imprudence of the King 
| | G 


b MS. account by Smith. E James II.“ Augulk, | 


p 


U 


Un either houſe !. 


© Kennet, Ralph. 


IAM T 8 


3. 


H James II. paſſim. 
* Ralph, vol. i. p. 963. | 


little attention to the ambaſſador of James, he thought 
roper to ſend Ferdinando d'Adda, Archbiſhop of Amalia, 
the character of his nuncio, to England. This pre- 
te was received in a public manner by the King at 
Windſor, and, two days after, with the like pomp by 
he Queen-dowager, at Somerſet-houſe. This ceremo- 
nious reception of the nuncio was attended with a cir- 
umſtance, which, by betraying the extreme bigotry of 
the King, offended the nation. The Duke of Somer- 
et, who was in waiting, as lord of the bedchamber, 
refuſed to attend the nuncio to his audience, as a ſer- 
ce contrary to the laws of the land. The King dif- 
ifſed him in wrath from his place, and de 
xt the ſame time of his regiment of dragoons ©. 

Though the conduct of James was weak as it was 
Inpolitic, he could ſcarce have the folly to hope to ren- — 
er the Romiſh faith the eſtabliſhed religion of his king. Festes. 
lms. His utmoſt object, as he ſolemnly declared him- 
elf u, extended no farther than to give an unlimited to- 
ration to the feQ which he ſo much loved. Diffident 
i the force of his prerogative, which was only a tem- 
orary preſſure on the eſtabliſhed laws, he could force 
o permanent ſafety to his ſchemes without the authority 
i the legiſlature. His repeated trials to ſeduce the ma- 
pity of the houſe of commons into his - meaſures had 
'oved ineffectual; and he had lately diſſolved the par- 
ament, in hopes to find among the people the confi- 
ence which their repreſentatives had denied. 
o ſolicit his ſubjeQts to return ſuch members as ſuited 
IS views for repealing the teſt and penal laws, the King 
| ſaid to have made his progreſs, in the end of Auguſt, 
rough ſome of the weſtern counties. He was receiv- 
(in every place with the utmoſt reſpect and joy; and 
e moſt ſubmiſſive aſſurances of compliance were made 
al who obtained acceſs to his perſon, To gain the 
nhdence of the electors, the King, upon every occa- 
bu, declared, that he never meant an 


prived him 


It was 


y Catholic ſhould 


The 


| 3 1 
contributed to render, every day, leſs neceſſary the con- C H A P. 
ſpiracy againft his power. Though the Pope, from his VII. 
connection with the Emperor and his allies, had paid . . 


1687. 


Auguſt. 


The King's 
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CH AP. The progreſs of the King in the weſtern counties yy 
VII. ſhort. In two weeks he rejoined the Queen, whom he 
had left at Bath; and having remained at that place afey 
1 days, he returned on the fourteenth of September 9 
He — Windſor. But the ſucceſs of his progreſs, and the pot 
the Diſſent- of the crown in the boroughs, were not ſufficient to g 
s. James a perfect confidence in the compliance of pajjy 
ment, with regard to his fayourite ſchemes. He ſoum 
from a near view, that a very great majority of the mig 
were extremely averſe to a toleration, which might pa 
the power of the kingdom in the hands of the ſect ig 
abhorred. He perceived that the abject addreſſes why 
he had received, were rather the effuſions of the intem 
perate joy of a few, than the voice of the people; al 
that the general ſilence of the nation was by no mem 
to be conſtrued into an implicit approbation of his on 
conduct. He, however, reſolved to adhere to his meaſur 
Having loft the church of England, he endegwourdt 
balance their oppoſition by an attention to the Diſlenten 
He affected to place them on the ſame footing with th 
Catholics. He tried to gain their affection by careſe 
and to ſecure their ſupport through the channel of inter 
They were admitted to offices, to magiſtracies, to pad 
of truſt. But this condeſcenſion was too little merited 
be deemed ſincere K, 4+ <7 00: «rnd v 
The Diſſenters, however, ſeemed ſtill to retain a git 
ful fenſe of the late indulgence. Sir Jahn ' Shorter, i 
new lord-mayor, who was of the Preſbyterian perſuaſ 
invited the King to dine with the city on the day be n 
ſworn into the chair. To pay a compliment to Jane 
the company of d'Adda, the Pope's nuncio, was allo 
fired. That miniſter was received with great ceremd 
by the ſheriffs, at Temple Bar. He was treated u. 
reſpect by the lord- mayor. An intercourſe of cini 
employed the attention of the court and city for ſome (a 
The Diſſenters and the Papiſts, being equally- rel 
from what they called perſecution, became in appev3 
warm friends. But this prepoſterous alliance Was! 
deſtined to laſt long. Where religious opinions Wer! 
different, no political union could ſubſiſt. The Pahl 
abhorred the republican principles of the Diſſentets; # 


Nov. 
He dines 
with the 
city. 


* F ; 
K Kennet, Ralph, Echard. 
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common intereſt could reconcile the latter to a ſect C HA p, 
om they deemed at once idolaters and ſlaves T. VII. 
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cate was inſtalled by proxy, as preſident, by the au- 
ority of the commiſſioners. The court, not ſatisfied 
chaps with the legality of their own commiſſion, ſhewed 
inclination to accommodate matters without advancing 
extremities, The college, encouraged by perſons who 
xd entered into a correſpondence with the Prince of 
fange, was obſtinate. The pride of James induced him 
proceed. To yield in one point was to annihilate his 
penling power in all. He was ſenſible of the danger 
advancing, but he could not with honour recede M. 

WW: ordered therefore the commiſſioners to exert their au- 
ority; and, on the twenty-ſixth of November, the 
ce: preſident, with all the fellows, except two, who had 
llormly adhered to the King's mandate, were deprived v. 
This arbitrary and illegal deciſion aroſe from the arts Dec. 
the King's enemies as much as from his own violence. Reflections. 
he preſidents of Magdalene college had been almoſt 
llormly recommended by the crown o; and James, 
he not thrown the ſuppoſition of Popery on Farmer, 
uſpenſing with the oaths, could ſcarce, with any colour 
decency, be refuſed in his demand. The choice of 
. Hough, without any anſwer made to the royal man- 
ie inflamed the reſentment of the King. Yet he ſeemed 
ling to avoid extremities, ſhould the fellows make a 
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Pape of ſubmiſſion, to gratify his pride. Had not the 
rs; 4 | 
dase of Parties 1689. MS. James II. 
. 1 by Dr. Smith, one of the fellows, penes me. 
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firſt petition of the college been ſuppreſſed by Sunderland ople, an 


ere prep 


VII. the affair of Oxford, like that of Cambridge, would han uliaſm 
oon ſunk in oblivion. James himſelf had the imprudenc 005 
1687. to render his diſpute with Magdalene- college an objec * of 
of the utmoſt importance in the eyes of the nation. Wu een's R 
he came to Oxford, in the courſe of his progreſs, he de Le reſo] 
ſcended from his dignity by a perſonal altercation wil oviding 
the fellows ; and expected, from his own threats, a fb tympany 
miſſion to his authority, which had not been paid to tel Ledi 
deciſion of a court of law. Fretted with diſappointmen, conver; 
he gratified his enemies by an arbitrary exertion of power eunma 
He was led from ſtep to ſtep by the management the ye: 
others, on his own unyielding maxims of government; child 
and the miſchief was efeQual y done before he perceil. 3:1: Pa 
the ſnare, Great collections were made for the felled wi 
when they were expelled. The Prince of Orange, wil implic 
his uſual policy, ſent two hundred pounds in the nan. ted by 
of the Princeſs, his wife. | Ince of ( 
1698. Repeated encroachments upon the conſtitution, fader, 
Jan. whatever cauſe they proceeded, could not fail to aon. 7 
* Icon the nation. They could aſcribe the King's meaſures . vrinte 
be with nothing leſs than a ſettled ſyſtem to introduce his own hed his 
Child, ligion and an unlimited power in the crown. Their feu eg, he 
aroſe in proportion to the means which he poſſeſſed ce r. 
accompliſh his deſigns. He had a numerous army Arbe (ch; 
land, a formidable fleet ready to put to ſea, The interel unting 1 
of the powers on the continent were ſo well poiſed, der ther 
his importance abroad ſeemed equal to his authority d perh 
home. A careful manager of his revenue, he was in n their 
difficulties for money; and therefore there was no of the 
pearance of his calling a parliament, unleſs packed M incibly: 
prepared for an entire ſubſerviency to his deſigns. I reafon te 
hopes of the timid and jealous aroſe ou from M bout 2 
declining years. His death ſeemed no diſtant objet d rig; 
and they expected that a Proteſtant ſucceſſor would lol: and c 
reſtore the ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed religion, which 0M: republi 
King's enthuſiaſm had diſcompoſed. Bot theſe hope no pre 
began ſuddenly to vaniſh, when a proclamation for 2 pe libert 
lic thankſgiving announced, on the fifth of January, i wuns v 
the Queen was with child L. 925 Nates, | 
Surmiſes The unpopularity of James became extremely 0 
ſpread of an ſpicuous upon the preſent occaſion. The body of tl Obſeryat 
impoſture. | | Avay 


? MS. 1687, Q Vide Aud. citat. paſſim. cl 
Ch 1 3 Pp v 


7 

ple, averſe to his religion, and in fears for their own, 
ce ptpared to believe the worſt of a Prince, whoſe 
huſfiaſm for Popery had appeared in all his meaſures. 
b enemies, now deeply engaged in the views of the 
ince of Orange, determined to ſpread reports that the 
wen's pregnancy was a fiction, and that the Papiſts 
re reſolved to ſupport their intereſt in che nation, by 


ang a ſuppoſitious heir for the throne. A dropſy, 
„ rpany, a cuſhion, a pillow, the Queen's maladies, 
e Gcbilitated conſtitution of the King, became the objects 


converſation and the topics of ſatire. Though the 
eunmanly tale had been propagated by the exeluſioniſts 
the year, 16825, when the Ducheſs of Vork was 
ih child, the bulk of the nation became the dupes of 
s ſtale artifice, Even men of ſenſe and abilities, either 
nded with zeal, or diſhoneſt from deſign, affected to 
e implicit faith to a fiction, which has been long ex- 
ded by the moſt poſitive and convincing proofs. The 
nde of Orange himſelf deſcended from his dignity of 
raQter, to encourage ſurmiſes ſo favourable to his am- 
on. The firſt public doubt of the Queen's pregnancy 


ed his uſual prudence in his converſation upon the 


nce T. | 

The ſchemes which the Prince purſued in ſecret for 
unting the Engliſh throne, required all his addreſs to 
Wider them ſucceſsful. The birth of a Prince of Wales 
uld perhaps deprive him of ſome of his preſent friends, 
m their terrors for a diſputed title to the throne. The 
t of the nation, though utterly averſe to popery, were 
cidly attached to the line of ſucceſſion; and there is 
reaſon to preſume, from the Prince's character, that, 
out a proſpe& of gratifying his own ambition, he 
ud riſk either his life or reputation to ſecure the reli- 
us and civil rights of the Engliſh nation. His conduct 


no proof of his having any diſintereſted regard for 
lie liberty. He had encroached upon the freedom of 
owns ©, He carried his own points in the aſſembly of 
Yates, by means ſubverſive of their independence as 


| Vbſerrator, Aug. 23, 1682. T James II. 
Avaux, vol. ili. paſſim. 
a the 
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s printed at the Hague; and though he probably ob- 
ect, he ſeemed to entertain doubts from his very 


Secret pro- 


jects, 


irepublic, where he obtained his- authority by election, 
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CH A P. the delegates of a free people. Though he had'defens 
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Auſtria 


VII. much of his country, he governed it more by hi®a)jji views 1 
and addreſs, than through the channel of its afte&ion wii the det 
1688. his perſon. His influence. however, was unbounded Lewis! 
| deciſive at home; and he had long employed the wi, of Inne 
advantage of his ſituation, to acquire the kingdom, wig gained 
he afterwards obtained abroad . conſide 
and nego- Informed of the ſchemes of James, to pack an obſequ France. 
tiatious of ous parliament, the Prince of Orange, as early a Hof Vau 
preceding Auguſt, had made preparations for invauu He exp 
England. He contrived, by an artifice, to poſſeſs hind vere in 
of nine thouſand men and twenty-five ſhips of war, N kom ]. 
which he could act upon any emergency without H people 
previous conſent of the States *. He apprized the EN be bave 
malecontents of his deſigns; They landed continually be mig} 
the Brille and Rotterdam. They went through bye- ra lics wit! 
to his court, and conferred with him in ſecret, A fe aation fc 
tion was taken, that ſhould a new parliament agree te Kin, 
the repeal of the teſts and penal laws, he ſhould imm produce 
diately throw off the maſk, and, at the head of the the mon 
teſtant party, declare againſt them and the King; WU rince fr 
the King failed in his project of an obedient parliamen; Thou 
the Prince laid aſide all thoughts of an open ruptute, be Prin 
reverted to thoſe ſecret practices with which he had mibjects, 
naged, for ſeven years, the cabals of the Engliſh mie luft his 
contents. The councils of James were, in the mean tine eſſons, 
betrayed by his principal ſervants Z. He himſelf, a r 2 Pri 
blinded by deſtiny, continued his unpopular meaſures, Meal. I 
diſregarded the repeated accounts of the preparations oled at 
veyed to his ears &. | MF *afcd i: 
the Prince In ſuch a ſtate of affairs, the Prince of Orange behatieclined. 
of Orange. with his uſual prudence, in encouraging a fiction ſo et exert 
vourable to his ambition. His plan was already ſo e«*garded 
tenſively laid, that nothing but the birth of a male hel ontempt 
to the crown of England could poſſibly preclude him frony'om Eng 
an almoſt immediate poſſeſſion of the throne. He had hey en 
addreſs to render two thirds. of the powers of Europe M ernme 
tereſted in his ſucceſs. The treaty of Augſbourg, formWated Pr 
to break the power of France, could not accomplith i Fell as at 
object without the acceſſion of England. The houl op a in 
| ne 
D' Avaux, vol. iv. * Ibid. Aug. 1687. nan of 
Daſrymple's Append. D'Avaux. _ 
2 D'Avaux, vol, iv. A Ibid. 


Ault 


FA Ann n 


Lewis the Fourteenth. Odeſcalchi, who, under the name 
of Innocent the Eleventh, filled then the papal chair, was 
mined to the meaſures of the Prince of Orange by other 
conſiderations, as well: as through his fixed averſion to 
France. The Prince ſent his intimate friend, the Prince 
o Vaudemont, to Rome, to procure the aid of the Pope. 
He explained to his Holineſs, that the: Catholic Princes 
were in the wrong to expect any advantage to their faith 
fom James, as his being a declared Papiſt rendered his 
people averſe to all his meaſures. As for himſelf, ſhould 
he have the good fortune to mount the Engliſh throne, 
he might take any ſtep in favour of the Roman” Catho- 
les without jealouſy ; and he promiſed to procure a tole- 
ation for the Papiſts, ſhould the Pope, the Emperor, and 
the King of Spain, favour his attempt. This negociation 
produced the deſired effect. Innocent contributed, with 
the money of the church, to expel a Roman-Catholic 
prince from his throne 5. 


nult his ſafety to fortune, than to ſeem to own, by con- 
eſſions, his former errors. His fituation was too delicate 
or a Prince, whoſe powers were perverted by religious 
deal. Diſtruſt, diſaffection, and even "reſentment, pre- 


eaſed in proportion as his authority among his ſubjects 
leclined. The States of Holland, knowing that he could 
ot exert the force of the nation againſt Proteſtants, diſ- 
egarded his remonſtrance, and treated him with manifeſt 


e he ontempt. They refuſed to withdraw their protection 
n fam Engliſh fugitives. They openly abetted his enemies. 
12d hey encouraged indecent libels againſt his perſon and 


ated Prince, he was betrayed by his ſervants abroad, ag 
vell as at home. One White, an Iriſh Roman Catholic, 
Mo had received the title of the Marquis of Albeville 
tom the Emperor, was his envoy at the Hague. He was 
man of a profligate character, and ſuffered his fidelity 


Þ MS; 1688. 


ſalled at home; and his weight with foreign powers de- 


overnment. To.complete the misfortunes of this infa- 


to 
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auſtria, in both its branches, preferred their political CHAP. 
views to their zeal for the Romiſh, faith; and promoted VII. 


the dethronement of James, as the only means to humble TR 
1 


* 


Though James was no ſtranger either to the deſigns of February: 
he Prince of Orange, or to the diſcontents of his own King inſult- 


ſubjects, he altered not his conduct. He choſe rather to SY the 
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CHAP. to his maſter to be purchaſed by his enemies ©, Throun Mic to le 
VII. this unfaithful agent, James demanded, in the end 9 ro 
January, the ſix Engliſh and Scotiſh regiments that wer . teen 
410688. in their ſervice. Inſtead of yielding to his requeſt, th 3 
States entered into argument upon the ſubject; and the ; : 
utmoſt he could at laſt obtain, was a paſs for ſuch of th em 
officers of thoſe regiments as ſhould chooſe to quit the = : 
ſervice. OS. | i e 
April. But neither contempt abroad nor unpopularity at hom 6 gh 
He renews could prevent James from purſuing with eagerneſs hi "thin 
bis indul- favourite deſigns. Men, determined on his ruin, once 8 3 
gence: more tempted his weakneſs b, and perſuaded him to th 1 + 
new his declaration of indulgence *®. This act of pow, Wi ” 
as it was altogether Ae e aſſumed in itſelf all th * wo 
appearance of conſummate folly. But when, after a fen —_— 
days, an order was ſubjoined to the declaration, that i _ 
ſhould be read by all the clergy in all the churches an mw 
chapels, no doubts remained of its being a projected ins e ſhoulc 
| ſult upon the eſtabliſhed church. There was, hower, i. doubt 
a kind of precedent for this mode of promulgating the | told 1 
Ke King's declaration. When Charles the Second diffohel lecutio 
his laſt parliament at Oxford, in the year 1681, his d, . they 
claration, containing the reaſons of his conduct, was 0 ith of ] 
dered to be read by the clergy, after divine ſervics lowed t 
They ſubmitted with cheerfulneſs to a command which ops thi 
was agreeable to the prejudices of their party. But the he cop 
caſe was at preſent extremely different. The teſt and pen fully | 
laws againſt diſſenters were, in a great meaſure, procurel int the 
by the church; and the clergy deemed any countenance ie wiſhe 
might give to the diſpenſing power, a deſertion of thei Ircumſt: 
own principles. They determined, therefore, not to obe) lis com 
orders of which they could not approve, and to riſk an} the pet 
danger that might ariſe from the reſentment of the Ki council 
for the preſervation of their own influence among de che pec 
people . | 475 1 m. T 
May. Six prelates, ſoon after the order for reading the de lore the 
The biſhops claration was publiſhed, met at the Archbiſhop's palace nour. 
petition, at Lambeth, and, with all privacy, conſulted amopund up 
themſelves. Diſobedience to the commands of the Ken his uf 
was ſo inconſiſtent with the doQrine of non-refiſtanch ole affai 
that it was difficult to reconcile preſent oppoſition (0 omiſe for 
paſt ſubmiſſion. Their fears for themſelves contribu". Th 
© D'Ayaux D James II. 1688. E April 27. Aud. cit 
F Echard, Kennet, Ralph, et Aud. citat. il . 


JAMES u. 
Iſo to lengthen their debates.  'They, at laſt, reſolved to 


ctition the King, aſter extending their deliberations to 
ourteen days. wo days before the declaration was to 


ibmiſſive terms, they requeſted his Majeſty not to in- 


ontrary to their principles and the eſtabliſhed laws. 
This unexpe&ed oppoſition to his favourite meaſure, 
ithin two days of the time of its being carried into exe- 
ution, raiſed the ſurpriſe and reſentment of James. He 
od them, that he did not expect ſuch conduct from 
he church of England. He informed them, that ſhould 


e expected to be obeyed ©. FR 


s doubts were ended by Jefferys, the chancellor K. 
e told his Majeſty, that they were liable to a legal 
olecution for a tumultuary petition !; and he adviſed 
at they ſhould be ſummoned before the council on the 


lowed this pernicious advice. The conduct of the 
ſhops themſelves contributed to increaſe his reſentment. 
he copy of the petition, which they had delivered, he 
refully kept in his own pocket *; yet it appeared in 
int the ſucceeding day. This convinced him, that 
ey wiſhed to engage the nation in their own quarrel ; 


the 
endl 


ured 
they 


thei Ircumſtance leſs to be forgiven than their diſobedience 
obey bis commands. In the interval between the delivery 
nf the petition and the appearance of the biſhops before 
ing, council, they acquired courage from the approbation 
r the the people. They reſolved not to ſubmit on any 


ms. They refuſed to give recogniſances to appear 


e te fore the King's Bench, to anſwer for this high miſde- 


alaceFenour. James was ſenſible of the ſtrength of the 
mou und upon which the biſhops ſtood. He deſcended 
King" his uſual ſtatelineſs, and wiſhed to get clear of the 
ane ole affair L. He begged them only to give a verbal 
on 108ml for their appearance, in caſe of their being cal- 


butel 


27. hd. citat. un James II. 1688. bid. * Ibid. 
Ibid, * Ibid. | 
A on.! 


: G g pride 


e read, they preſented themſelves at Whitehall with 
heir petition 3 in which, upon various grounds, but in 


{ upon their reading a declaration, which was at once 


e change his mind, they ſhould hear from him; if not, 


While the mind of the King was perplexed whether June. | 
e ſhould deſert his prerogative or puniſh the biſhops, — 


nth of June. James, eager to ſupport his authority, 


They refuſed this moderate requeſt, and his 
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11 CH AP. pride aroſe. A warrant, ſigned by all the counſel dom w 
1 VIE preſent, being twenty-four in number, and all of then ::tions 
1 pProteſtants, committed them to the Tower. atio 
19 1688. The circumſtances which attended the commitmey loyalty 
65 8 of the biſhops, might have convinced James of the {| feryoul 
1 | ly and imprudence of his meaſures. Though they ve $a me 
# carried by water to priſon, the people crowded to lil «nd of 
1 river, and rent its banks with ſhouts of applauſe, M chat th 
1 very ſoldiers, in whom the King had placed his H Al gat 
5 hopes, deſerted the principles of obedience ſuitable y promiſe 
b their order, and joined in the approbation of the ing heir o 
5 ſoned prelates. Tumult, confuſion, and noiſe prevailed Christi: 
. f The King, whoſe temper was rendered more obſtint clergy | 
1 by oppoſition, was neither to be intimidated nor pu nd, in 
83 ſuaded from his deſigns. He confidered the populace: Prince 
\B} ſwayed by party more than by principle ; and, with jets o. 
"My ſpirit which might have been commendable in a bett On t 
1 : cauſe, he was reſolved never to adapt his meaſure Mor the 
0 the fluctuating opinions of the vulgar. This ſeeni wenmi 
1 virtue was one of the great defects of his charade prince 
1 Political courage degenerated into a vice, in a mind il people t 
„ graced with weakneſs and bigotry. But his conduct hens. 
"ii the preſent occaſion was ſcarce accountable by his uit. perſ 
„ imprudence. He fell willingly into a ſnare laid h/ oncern- 
# enemies. He” was informed, that, upon a double a8 oined th 
Wi count, the biſhops would refuſe to enter into recogi their col 
#4 ſances, or even to paſs their words for their appest wok in 
"m4 A proſecution, they knew, would inflame the nati Wright, 
5 and, at the ſame time, prevent the Archbiſhop of Cut court; a 
1 terbury from being preſent at the Queen's deliver) Povel, 
1 80 The day after the commitment of the biſhops, en both 
1 th of the 5 8 1 f {ot 
1 Prince f Queen was brought to bed, at St. James S, © 4 the lug 
1 Wales. The ſurmiſes which had been ſpread concerning a fit Rate patr 
| tious pregnancy, induced the King to eſtabliſh the deen fine 
dity of the birth by the moſt inconteſtible proofs. ded in 
delivery was made ſo public, that the common forms Finch, w 
decency were ſcarce obſerved. The utmoſt tranſpot ſts whe! 
of gladneſs were exhibited by the adherents of the Eu Principle: 
upon the occaſion. The party of the Prince of Ora, 
ſeemed to be, in ſome meaſure, diſconcerted, by we Wuſe wa 
filence, The news was received throughout the VWniteq te 
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dom with real or well-diſſembled joy. Counties, corpo-C HA P. 
rations and ſocieties, crowded the preſence with congra- VII. 
tulations, expreſſed in the moſt extravagant terms f 
loyalty and ſubmiſſion. Some prayed with the utmoſt 1688. 
fervour, that God would beſtow a male poſterity of the 
AME royal line, to ſway the ſceptre of England to the 

end of the world. Others were ſo tranſported with joy 

that they knew not for what further bleſſings to pray. 

All flattered James upon his late meaſures. The moſt 

promiſed to ſend ſuch members to parliament as, to uſe 

their own words, ſhould unite his ſubjeQs in charity and 

Chriſtian correſpondence to repeal the teſts. Several of 

cergy paid their court by blaming the ſeven biſhops z 

and, in ſhort, could faith be placed in addreſſes, no 

Prince was ever more beloved than James by his ſub- 

eds O. | | 

| On the fifteenth of June, being the firſt day of Trial and, 
of the term, the biſhops were brought by water to 
Weſtminſter-hall. The joy expreſſed for the birth of a 

Prince of Wales had not leſſened the attachment of the 

people to the cauſe of the opponents of the King's de- 

fiens. The vulgar poured from every ſtreet to meet 

the perſecuted prelates. The better ſort were not un- 

concerned ſpectators on the preſent occaſion. They 

joined their ſhouts with the populace, and expreſſed, by 

their countenances and geſtures, the concern which they 

took in the conteſted cauſe. The lord chief juſtice 

Wright, a man of ſmall abilities, but devoted to the 

courtz appeared on the bench, aſſiſted by Holloway, 

owel, and Allybone, as puiſne judges. The counſel 

on both ſides were themſelves a ſtrange example of 

tie fluctuating politics of the times. Williams, the 

ate patriot ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, who had 

deen fined ten thouſand pounds for defaming the King, 

ted in his cauſe as ſolicitor-general. Sawyer and 

Finch, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves as violent roya- 

ſts when attorney and ſolicitor generals, had loſt their 

principles with their offices, and appeared for the bi- 

ops, After ſome legal altercations, in which perſonal 

uſe was mixed with argument, the priſoners were ad- 

tted to bail. Their own recogniſances for their ap- 
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1688. 
acquittal of 


the petition. Sunderland, being examined upon the 


of the bi- 
ſhops. 


They delivered a paper; but he could not affirm that t 


* 
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pearances that day fortnight were taken; five hundre 
pounds for the archbiſhop: of Canterbury, and ty 
hundred pounds for each of the other biſhops “. 

On the twenty-ninth of June, being St. Peter's day, 
the ſeven biſhops were brought to their trial, upon an 
information for their publiſhing a libel concerning thei 
refuſal of reading the declaration of indulgence, The 
trial continued from nine in the morning till near ſexe 
at night. The King's evidence, to the number of 
twelve, laboured to prove the hands of the biſhops t 


humilit 
declare 
with al 
obſtinai 
turned 
ng, \ 
nouncec 
all Pala 
that the 
army el 
what fo 
peated 1 
Thougt 
to a pre? 
populace 


publ'cation, gave an evidence ſuitable to his own ſecret 
deſigns, He carried, he ſaid, the biſhops to the King 


was the ſame on which the information was founded, 
The counſel for the defendants inſiſted, that the hand; 


of the biſhops were not proved ; and, if they had, they Thou 
averred, that the petition was no libel. Finch and Po- trial of 
lexfen, in the courſe of the argument, inveighed with em wh 
great bitterneſs againſt the diſpenſing power. Sir F. 'batwe 
cis Pemberton ſaid, that what the biſhops did became port 
them as peers ; and he argued, with juſtice, that if te emo 
diſpenſing power was againſt law, how came the defen- Wi their dut 
dants to be criminals for not obeying illegal command en in 
Williams, notwithſtanding his former patriotiſm, vn nal, the 
vehemently eager againſt the biſhops. He took tie Fith mer 
whole management of the argument; leaving only v ]WſW*'<<1vec 
the attorney-general the province of aſking ſome leading ded by 
( /e eue deg 
The bench itſelf was divided in opinion. The chit ommiſſic 
juſtice doubted as to the proof of the publication ; nm rat w 
he declared, that the petition was a libel. Allybone deere iſſu 
lieved throughout, and doubted nothing. Powel ee an) 
clared himſelf, with great freedom, on the oppoſite” Procee 
ſide. He could not, he ſaid, find the petition to be: o obedie 
libel; for then it muſt be falſe, ſcandalous, and male averfail! 
cious. Falſe it was not, as the King could not legal taſed fror 
claim a diſpenſing power; if he could, the ſtatute- 0 total 
books were mere lumber, and the parliament itſelf u I Own 
uſeleſs aſſembly. Scandalous and malicious it was nos . 
becauſe drawn with all privacy, and preſented with al "£10 us 
d Ibid, Price 
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humility. Holloway joined Powel in his opinion, and CHAP, 
declared againſt the diſpenſing power, as inconſiſtent VII. 


with all law. The jury withdrew ; and, through the 
obſtinacy of one Arnold, a brewer, who diſſented, re- 
turned not their verdic till nine of the clock next morn- 
ng. When the words “ Not guilty,” were pro- 
nounced, the populace, who filled Weſtminſter-hall and 
all Palace-yard, ſhouted thrice with ſuch vehemence, 
that the noiſe was heard as far as the Temple. The 
amy encamped on Hounſlow-heath are ſaid, but upon 
what foundation is uncertain, to have expreſſed, in re- 
peated ſhouts, their joy at the acquittal of the biſhops. 
Though the event of the proſecution gave ſatisfaction 
t0a great majority of the nation, the triumphs of the 
populace were, for the moſt part, confined to London. 
Though James expected no favourable iſſue from the july. 
trial of the biſhops, he was highly offended at the free- Further . 
dom which Powel and Holloway had uſed with his pre- 22. 
rogative, Holding for a maxim, that the judges ſhould | 
ſupport the meaſures of the crown, he ever puniſhed, 

by removing, thoſe who deviated from what he deemed 

Wiheir duty. The fate of the refractory judges was fore- 

ken in their conduct. In leſs than a week after the 

trial, they were both diſmiſſed, and their places ſupplied 

vith men of more accommodating minds, The King 
perceived that the fate of the diſpenſing power was de- 

ded by the acquittal of the biſhops. But to ſatisfy in 

ome degree the demands of his pride, the eccleſiaſtical 
ommiſſioners were ordered to proceed againſt all the 

ergy who had not read the declaration. Citations 

rere iſſued s, but with ſuch languor, that there is 

arce any probability in the opinion, that they intended 

0 proceed, In the preſent diſpoſition of the nation, 

o obedience would be paid to the deciſions of a court 
uverſaily deemed illegal. The commiſſioners were re- 

eaſed from the execution of an office, whoſe authority 

ad totally declined by a ſudden reſolution of one of 

beit own number. Sprat, Biſhop of Rocheſter, tho? 
bedulous courtier, ſaw that a longer adherence to the 
ligious meaſures of James would be attended with . 


1688. 


Price to Beaufort, June 3o, 1688, MS. July 12. 
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5 i larity, and perhaps with danger. He beg. 
8 WI ; BT by les *; excuſed from his ſeat at their board? 
A ſimilar panic ſeized the reſt. They adjourned thei 
1688. proceedings ” to December; and it was univerſally un. 
derſtood, that they were never to meet again 26 4 

court x. 
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1 
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cn. 


JAMES -% 


EAN 


Unpopularity of the King.-Intrigues and preparations of 
the Prince of Orange.—Security and imprudence of King 
Jomes.— Ile is betrayed by Sunderland. — Convinced at 
length of his error, — he endeavours to gain the people. — 
Charter of Londen reſtored. —Sunderland diſgraced. — Re- 
fleflions,— Prince of Orange tales leave of the States — 
His declaration. — Ie ſails and is driven back. —Engliſh ” 
fleet detained by the winds.——Dutch land. Diſtreſs of the 
Prince. Many join him. Petition of peers Hing joins 
the army. Officers deſert.— Princeſs Anne flies. — A ge- 
neral confuſion.— A deputation to the Prince. Queen and 
Prince of Wales ſent away.— Difatorial anſwer of the 
Prince. Reflections. —T be King flies — He is ſeized at 
Feverſbam. — Confuſion in London. — Conduct of the 
Prince. A council of peers, — King returns. — He is 
ſeized by the Dutch guards. — He is ſent to Rocheſter, — 
and eſcapes to France. —Obſervations.— Prince of Orange 
in London. — Aſſemb y of peers. — Paper left at Rocheſter, 
Peers and commons addreſs the Prince. — His ſecret in- 
trigues for the crown.—Intrigues of Halifax and Danby, 
— Convention meets. — Reflections. — They thank the 
Printe. Arguments. Grand reſolve, —Debates in the 
 bouſe of lords. They amend the vote of the commons. — 
Reject a letter from Tames.—Prince of Orange declares 
 bimſelf. — Conference between the hauſes— Crown confer- 
red on the Prince and Princeſs. Declaration of Rights. 
Obſervations on the breach on the ſucceſſion, —Refleflions 
on the reign of Fames.— His charafer, views, and ſitu- 
alien. — Arguments for the Revolution. une. 


\ P, [bak conteſt with the biſhops completed the unpo-CH AP. 
 Pularity of the King, But he derived the ſudden- VIII. 
nels of his ruin from the birth of a Prince of Wales. 
That circumſtance increaſed the fears of his ſubjects, in 1688. 
Poportzon as it raiſed his ſecurity and hopes. In the . 
gn of a Prince to be educated under the prejudices of King. 

ſuch a father, nothing but a continuance of the ſame 
unconſtitutional meaſures could be expected. James, 
dopinced in his mind of the indefeaſible right of Kings, 
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CH A P. transferred his own weakneſs to his people; and warf Wh 
VIII. hoped to retain them by their principles of loyalty, ate people 
pe had, through repeated injuries, loſt their confidence mount 
1688. and love. Guided in all his actions by a ſpeculatie cent 11 
ſyſtem of policy, he ſeemed to ſuppoſe that monardy ſelf, b 

muſt end where the firſt breach upon the hereditar luc worſhi 

ceſſion began. Neither mortification nor misforiure rank, 
itſelf could convince this infatuated Prince of his ert, ccheme 
While he dreamed of ſecurity from the birth of ao, patriot 

he might perceive that his own fall was near. $oloy ſeveral 

was his credit ſunk among his people, ſuch preſciene WM themſe 

they all had of his fate, that the child had like to have He, in 

died before a wet-nurſe to ſuckle him could be pro. WM putting 

cares =. 7: | | | | views, 

His political In this ſtate of public indifference, James might hav feet, 
8 88 languiſhed through an unimportant reign, were ther I preced 
any proſpect that his ſyſtem of unpopular policy woull MW) lay 

have terminated with his own life. But the nation WWW vy or 

dreaded from the ſon thoſe grievances which they hal MW He rec 
experienced from the father. Though the deciſion of Wo! adv: 

a court of law, though the concurring opinions of - Haring 

moſt the whole nation had exploded the diſpenſing vas mi 

power, there ſcarce could remain a doubt, that Jams and eve 

would embrace every favourable opportunity to exert i broug! 

with zeal. He derived his attachment to this high pre-WW''ery 1. 

rogative from principle as well as enthuſiaſm. He be. Prince 

lieved that ſupremacy in matters of religion was an i: dion, 

herent right in the crown, which no regulation could The 

alter, no act of the legiſlature extinguiſh. He con- be Ha 

dered the laws againſt toleration as obtained throug ludden] 

faction, and carried into execution through envy. ls infe 

ſides, he weakly deemed that the right of the croun t Ween 

the ſervice of every ſubje& ought to ſuperſede all fe- the ſuc 
ſtrictions to the contrary ; and that the King, as gui te diſp: 

dian of the peace of his people, might at pleaſure rem birth o 

or execute laws calculated only for the — of his ou are pr 
government. He averred upon every occaſion, that he bon af 

never meant to extend his diſpenſing power to civil ah Admira 

fairs 2. But men rightly judged, that when the bart 5 Pri 

vas on one ſide broken down, a door was opened for ge ap 

| | | On te 


neral ruin. 
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While James was buſy in loſing the affections of his CHAP. 
people, the Prince of Orange continued his ſchemes for VIII. 
mounting the throne. 'The church of England, by re- 
cent injuries, were thrown into his ſcale ; and he him- 3 
lf, by declaring his wiſhes for a general toleration of * 41280 
worſhip, had gained the Diſſenters. Some men of high VE 
rank, who loved their country, afraid of the arbitrary 11 
ſchemes of James, favoured the Prince's ambition from | 
patriot motives, Many through the love of novelty, | 
{everal from diſappointment, ſome from hopes of raiſing FAWN 
themſelves, entered with eagerneſs into his deſigns, it 
He, in the mean time, was employed with ſucceſs in 1 
putting himſelf in a condition to accompliſh his own 14008 
views, as well as thoſe of his friends. He retained the 1605 
feet, which the States had placed in his hands in the | 1.100 
preceding year. He provided himſelf with treaſure, = 
by laying an embargo on the money produced by the 
kvy on the two hundredth penny impoſed by the States. 

He received the ſum of four millions of florins, by way 
of advance upon that tax, from the French refugees. 
Having the principal ſervants of James in his pay, he 
was minutely informed of the moſt ſecret tranſactions 

and even deſigns of that Prince. His intelligence came, 
through Sidney, from Sunderland, who betrayed the 
jery meaſures which he himſelf had adviſed *, The 
Frince had a fleet ready to fail, and troops provided for 
tion, before the beginning of June b. 

The news of the birth of a ſon to James, coming to and prepa- 
the Hague on the fourteenth of June, the Prince was 59m 
uddenly diſconcerted in all his meaſures. Deceived by 
ls informations from London, he deemed that the 
Geen could not be brought to bed till the middle of 

the ſucceeding month. In the firſt ſurpriſe of the news, 

le diſpatched Zuyliſtein to congratulate James on the 

th of an heir to the. throne ; and, by that means, 

fave publicly his countenance to a fact which he found 

don after convenient to deny. Upon the arrival of 
Admiral Herbert, who had quitted the ſervice of James, 

ne Prince of Orange repented of his complaiſance in 
fcitating his father-in-law. He took the ſudden reſo- 

tion to deny the birth of the Prince, and even to con- 
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CH A P. vince the States that he was a ſuppoſitious child, Whez 


wife to the throne P, - | 


Form than an object of encouragement, Though the 


dent to reſt his whole hopes on ſpontaneous friendsun. 


ſary in Holland. He held a conference wi 
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the Engliſh envoy at the Hague gave a public entertain. 
ment upon the occaſion, the States, influenced by the 
Prince of Orange, refuſed to attend ©. The envoys of 
the allies denied their preſence. Not one invited to the 
feaſt ſent even an excuſe for abſence, Advices from 
England induced the Prince to take this deciſive par, 
He found that the birth of the Prince had united all the 
Proteſtants in his awn favour ; and to prevent a relapſe 
from their zeal, he reſolved to own none nearer than his 


But though the Prince was no ſtranger to the ſtrength 
of his party. in England, he had hitherto received'ng 
formal invitation to paſs into that kingdom, to ſettle it 
affairs. Reſolyed of himſelf to purſue the obje& of hi 
ambition, he wiſhed to have the ſanQtion of the people 
to his important deſign, Many, who expected with 
impatience his preſence, were unwilling to. commit 
themſelves to writing on a matter ſo full of danger, 
The Earls of Shrewſbury, Devonſhire, and Danby, the 
Lord Lumley, the Biſhop af London, and Ruſſel and 
Sidney, ſigned at length an invitation, on the thirtieth 
of June ?. The inſtrument was rather a matter of 


four peers poſſeſſed the influence of their rank in ther: 
country, the popularity of their names chiefly recom 
mended the other three. But the Prince was too pri: 


England. He endeavoured to gain, through the chan. 


nel of intereſt, thoſe whom principle had not attached ny; 
to his party. Zuyliſtein, when in England, corrupted BW. Dut 
with money thoſe whom he could not perſuade by argu· kngth p 
ment. All the powers of management and intrigue nd Fre, 
were exerted by the Prince; while James ſat in ſecurii Mot by 
on the edge of the precipice over which he was ſoon at 10 

The Prince of Orange was perſuaded by Herbert, T5 


that it was abſolutely neceſſary to convince the people af 


* PET 70 
England of an impoſture concerning a ſpurious Prince Fr | 
of Wales... The Prince himfelf found it equally necel- n the x 
th the depu- 


© Juſy 20. * D'Avaux, paſſim. E Dalrymple's App. Fred 


F D'Avaux, vol. iv. paſſim. lies 


JAM E S U. 


oc the States for ſecret affairs . He repreſented to C HA P. 
„em the danger which threatened the Proteftant reli- VIII. 

e on ould the impoſture of a Prince of Wales be lon- het of | 
' WE... tolerated. The deputies giving no credit to this _ 


ale, Van Citters was brought to convince them from 
England. The Prince himſelf ordered a book to be 
mitten to prove the ſpuriouſneſs of the birth, He re- 


o all thoſe who ſhould declare againſt the impoſture. 
o carry forward the political farce with ſome ſolem- 
ity, he ordered into his preſence the preaching mini- 
ers at the Hague. They recommended to his care 
he perilous ſtate of the Proteſtant faith. He anſwered 
hem with a grave formality. He requeſted them to re- 
ouble their prayers to Heaven, for that religion was 


reſſed themſelyes to God, they alſo uſed their influence 
mth men. They inflamed the vulgar to a degree of 
madneſs by their diſcourſes ; and the deputies of Am- 
erdam, who, from, patriot views, had long oppoſed 
themſelves to the aggrandizement of the Prince of 
Vrange, durſt not obſtruct his preſent deſigns, for fear 
being torn to pieces by the rabble ®. | 

lame time, the deſigns of the Prince of Orange. The 
eath of the Elector of Cologn, by intereſting France 
nd the allies in a new election, gave a colour to in- 


"I Igues and preparations. Lewis the Fourteenth ſup» 
bel ported the pretenſions of the Cardinal de Furſtemberg. 


Frince Clement of Bavaria was abetted by the Emperor, 
the Dutch, and the court of Rome. The latter at 
{ngth prevailed, through the partiality of the Pope“; 


nat ſide, the Prince of Orange formed a camp of 


u the month of Auguſt. To make up this body of 
l00ps, he ſtript Dutch Flanders of all her garrifons. 
e left Bergen-op-Zzoom itſelf expoſed. He continued, 
n the mean time, his preparations by ſea. He equip- 


1 
Auguſt. H DꝰA vaux, vol. iv. paſſim. 
Hiſtoire Allemagne, tom. iii. . 


ped 


Llved to enter his own proteſt, He promiſed protection 


fever in ſuch danger before. But, if the miniſters ad- 
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A coincidence of fortunate events favoured, at the for invading 


and France threatened to recover by force what ſhe had 
ft by intrigue. Under the pretence of danger from 


wenty thouſand men, between Grave and Nimeguen, 


CHAP. ped for ſervice twenty ſhips of the line, without ref. 
VIII. ring to the States. He ordered the artificers to work 
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day and night, to fit out all the naval force of tþ 
United Provinces, Vet, amid all theſe extraordim 
preparations, five only of the States were privy to hy 


real deſigns. He had the addreſs to lull James into 6 by 
curity ; and though Lewis the Fourteenth long ſuſped Wiſh acce; 
ed, and even was at length aſſured of the intended huet. 
ſion, he adopted no effectual means to obſtruct meaſua ot the 
which, in the iſſue, proved highly detrimental to l ing, v 


own power . = | 5 

But though the States were not formally admitid 
into the ſecret deſigns of the Prince of Orange, they 
could not have been ſtrangers to his real views. The 
body of the people, being highly inflamed agi 
France upon various grounds, exhibited an irreſiſtible 
eagerneſs for every preparation for war. Their com 
merce had been diminiſhed one fourth T, by reſtridio 
on their uſual trade with France. Their religious zel 
was kindled by the hardſhips impoſed by Lewis on the 
Proteſtants, by the impolitic revocation of the edi f 
Nantz. The terrors raiſed by the conduct of James it 
England had ſpread to Holland. His zeal for the Roma 
Catholic faith was exaggerated into the certain ruin d 
Proteſtantiſm. They ſaw themſelves ſprrounded with 
perils on every ſide ; and they loſt the animoſities raiſed 
by the jealouſy of commerce againſt the Engliſh, i 
their pity for a people expoſed to the inroads of Poper 
and arbitrary power. One half of Europe had eve 
entered into a conſpiracy againſt James, through the a 
dreſs of his ſon-in-law. The power, and, above al 
the inſolence of Lewis, had conſpired with the memo! 
of former injuries to inflame, the houſe of  Auſini 
againſt France. The princes of Germany were unite 
againſt her by their fears; and nothing but the gaininl 
the aid of England, by the removal of James, ſeem 
3 to complete their revenge M. 
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While the half of Europe combined againſt the Kinf 


of England, while many of his ſubjects were bent i 
oppoſe, and ſome to diveſt him of his power, he repoſe 
himſelf in an unaccountable ſecurity, Lewis the Foul | 
q 1 7 " James 
* D'Avayx, vol, iy L Ibid. u Ibid. 

9 tents 


TAAWM £ES I 
venth, who had long received the moſt certain intelli- C H AP. 
ence of the deſigns of the Prince of Orange, rouſed VIII. 
ſames in vain to attention, and offered to no purpoſe WNW 
5 aid, Rey to accede to the league of 1688. 
\uoſbourg, the King was publickly accuſed by his ſon- 

aw with a private treaty with France. To convince 

is ſubjects of the falſchood of this charge, he declined 

o accept the offer of a French ſquadron to join his 

feet. This offer, which was made in June, eſcaped 

ot the vigilance of Van Citters. He complained to the | 115 
ne, who anſwered, that he would make no uſe of a N 


— —— — — 


reign force, unleſs obliged by his maſters . Deceived 
bis ſervants, and- betrayed throughout by the Earl of 
underland, he had the weakneſs to believe that the re- 
oits of an invaſion were raiſed to frighten him into a 
hit connection with France. Beſides, he gave credit 
the repeated aſſurances of the States, that the arma- 
ent prepared in their ports was not deſigned againſt 
Incland. He even believed the aſſeverations of the 
rnce himſelf, whoſe intereſt it was to deceive 9. Sun- 
land deſcanted againſt the poſſibility of an invaſion, 
|: turned to ridicule all thoſe who believed the report. 11 
ling, by the prior conſent of James, taken poſſeſſioen = ||| 
{ all the foreign correſpondence, he ſuppreſſed every THOR! 
eligence that might alarm; and even all others whom 11 
ames truſted, except Dartmouth *, affected long to 1 
de no faith to a tale which ſeemed to be propagated 

France to forward her own political views. 

The looſe and contradiftory accounts ſent by Albe- and impru- 
le contributed to confirm the unbelief of the King, dence 

lis profligate and needy. adventurer was placed by 

nerland, in the character of envoy, at the Hague, for 

e purpoſe of being gained. Like his patron, he was 

once a penſioner of France and in the pay of the 

nde. He betrayed his maſter to the Prince T, and 

e Prince himſelf to Lewis. Skelton, who was in the 

e character at the court of France, was more faith- 

| to his truſt. Having received certain information 

ebe deſigns of the Prince of Orange fiom one Ve- 

le 4 & who had been difmiſſed from his ſervice, he ſent 

bent ercumſtantial account of the whole to the King.— 


4 E , 
rey Iderland, however, either concealed this intelligence, 
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| " James II. 1688, - © Ibid. * Ibid. UPD'*Avaux, vol. iti. 
Ki | or 


if | * | 
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41 CHAP. or deprived it of credit. The zeal of Skelton, how, Cc 
08 VIII. ver, continued. Alarmed at the ſecurity of Jn, Wi reore 
"NY without the communication of his court, he induced i howe 
7 1688. King of France to order D'Avaux, his ambaſſado oY Engl. 
104 the Hague, to preſent a threatening memorial to H derlat 
wy States. D'Avaux obeyed his inſtructions : on the Jet fell, t 
47 of Auguſt, He aſſured the States, that his maſter ci of Ot 
Th cluded the armament made in their ports was dire chann 
Fd againſt the King of England. He informed them, H deceiv 
4g the ties of friendſhip and alliance which ſubſiſtel oi clrati 
14 tween him and that Prince, would oblige him not o July. 
Wy to aſſiſt him, but even to conſider their firſt act of HH tolic | 
M1 tility as a declaration of war againſt himſelf, MM iſh 
1 „f lame. This officiouſneſs of Lewis was no ſooner heard, M that ſo 
— it was reſented by James. He knew that no pr] de ar 
1 | treaty ſubſiſted between himſelf and that monarch ; au invafio 
1 he was perſuaded by Sunderland, that the memorial vu lckly 
bl | an artifice to force him into a connexion with France ieral r 
1 Beſides, as he had aſſured the . ambaſſadors of the alia Rotterc 
: in perſon, that he had entered into no alliance vi vard tl 
Lewis, this event brought his honour in queſtion, W. n diff 
at the ſame time, it alarmed his ſubjects, it ſurniſe mmun 
the Dutch with a good pretence to continue their ere ne 
parations for war. Van Citters, who had returned Hague 
England to lull him into ſecurity, complained with en the | 
hemence of the ſuppoſed French alliance. A cou The 
was immediately called. The King, by the advice e Wii 
Sunderland 3, reſolved to diſavow the proceedings Wired t! 
D'Avaux. Orders were iſſued to his miniſters at Mid an 


different courts of the allies to deny that any ſuch al 
liance ſubſiſted ; and to declare, that the French meme 
rial was preſented without either the participation 
knowledge of the King of England. He annexec to fh 
weak meaſure an inſtance of vanity and folly. He 
ſired Albeville to inform the States, that he was d 


powerful a Prince to put himſelf under the protection hee bat 
France; and that he had too much ſpirit, as well as f 
high a birth, to be treated like the cardinal of Furitkaa"y tho, 


berg. The Prince of Orange himſelf could not hal al with 
dictated a declaration more ſuitable to his deſigns ned 
James ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, anxious to inſpire ited his 
very enemies with courage ©. WEE 


K D'Avaux, vol, iii, Sept. 9, 1688. James II. 
T D'Avaux. N 


Council 


% 


— 


JAMES 0. 
England proceeded from the arts of his enemies. 


channel of intelligence from his infatuated maſter. 


yaniſhed upon his converſion. 
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» Hague began already to ſollicit the bleſſing of Heaven 

ith Mon the projected invaſion V, | 

count The King, at length convinced of the Dutch invaſion, Convinced 
vice Net Windſor immediately, and came to London. He or- "x 1 
nos red the fleet to be made up thirty men of war, all fon, 
at bid and fourth rates, together with ſixteen fire-ſhips; 

uch e commanded that the troops of horſe and dragoons, 

meme nd the companies of foot, except the guards, ſhould be 

tion . kengthened, each with ten men. He ſued commiſſions 

! to r lerying new regiments of horſe and foot. He order-+ 

He dF" the troop of guards, that of dragoons, and three bat- 

ras Eons of foot, to march from Scotland. He ſent for 

Aion nee battalions, a regiment of foot, and one of dra- 
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Councils ſo feeble and undeciſive left almoſt without C H A P. 
regret a Prince devoted to ruin. The court of France, VIII. 
however, ſuſpected that the ſecurity of the ing of Www _ 


un- I 688. 


September. 


derland was known by every one, except James him- ne is be- 
felf, to have been all along in the intereſt of the Prince trayed by 
of Orange; and he was ſuppoſed to have cut off —_ Sunderland. 
5 | 
deceive that bigotted Prince, he had made a public de- 
caration of the Roman Catholic faith, in the month of 
July. This artifice had a deciſive effect on the apoſ- 
tolic weakneſs. of James. His ſuſpicions of Sunderland 
He. would not believe 
that ſo good a Catholic could be fo great a knave, But 
Ide art of Sunderland could no longer deceive. The 
invaſion from Holland was now obvious, and almoſt pub- 
lckly avowed. A powerful fleet was ready to fail. Se- 
real regiments fell down the Maeſe from Nimeguen to 
Rotterdam. They were replaced by German troops to- 
ward the Rhine. The tranſports, which had been hired 
in different ports, began to afſemble. Cannon, arms, 
ammunition, horſe-furniture, provender, and proviſions, 
were now openly embarked ; and the miniſters at the 


b 
' 


— 


nens, from Ireland. His troops, in all, conſiſted of 
Furſteſen ) thouſand men: A force,” ſays he, © ſufficient to 
not hie with the Dutch and the Prince of Orange, had they 
ſigns ned their faith to their native King x. He con- 


U 


ſpire 


s 1 


U D'Avaux, paſſim, * James II. 1688. 
Jouncil | | | I 


* 


ted his principal officers and his council, whether he 
wald ſend for the ſixteen ſail of men of war to Breſt. 


His 
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CHAP. His friends, as well as his enemies, were equally aver 
VIII. to an aid from France. The firſt dreaded that the mez. 
WW ſure would offend the nation; the latter, that it wouli 


ſhop 0 
nalteral 
mmunit 


1688. diſappoint the deſigns of the Prince of Orange. The ces be 
pride of James himſelf favoured their concurring advice, WM... to i: 
Though he wiſhed to be abſolute, he loved to owe hi bei adi 
power to himſelf . ” „ . reac 
He ende - To gain his people by lenity when he prepared t r the | 
vours war, he determined to alter his former conduct. n obts of 
had declared in council, on the twenty - fourth of Auguf, Wir: pre 
three weeks before he gave any credit to the invaſion, ted u 
that he was reſolved to call a parliament, to meet on e Arc} 
the twenty-ſeventh of the enſuing November, But the! ſhop o 
writs were not iſſued till the fifth of September; a d. MiWevre to 
lay which induced his enemies to aſcribe this popula rate, 
meaſure more to neceſſity than choice. On the 2it Wiſh correſ 
of the ſame month he publiſhed a declaration, which WiWini{!f |: 
ſeemed, in expreſs terms to own the errors of his fuer his 
mer meaſures. He declared, that it was his fixed pu- the ſe 
poſe to endeavour to. eſtabliſh a LEGAL ſettlement of WW over, 
an univerſal liberty of conſcience for all his ſubjets; Miury; c 
that he had reſolved inviolably to preſerve the church lic go. 
of England; that his intention was, that Roman Ca- The f. 
tholics ſhould remain incapable of fitting in the houle WWence tc 
of commons; and he concluded with aſſuring his ſub- WW day, 
jects, that he was ready to do every thing for their ſak- e city « 
ty and advantage, as became a King, who will always Wi ſtate 
take care of the happineſs of the people. On the 20h e chure 
of September, he authorized the lords lieutenants of the e alder. 
ſeveral counties to reſtore to office the deputy-lieutenants nt citiz 
that had been removed. He declared, at the ſame time, WiWirnce, a 
that he had given directions to the lord chancellor u alty di 
place in a new commiſſion of the peace ſuch gentic- WW reltore 
men as had been lately laid afide® ſeges. 
to gain the In purſuance of his plan to regain the affections of ncellor 
people. his people by conceſſions, James publiſhed, on the 2700 BW fitution 
. of September, a general pardon, with the exception e. 7 
a few perſons of inconſiderable rank and influence. fte Hsment 
acquainted his ſubjects the next day, by proclamation es. I 
of the certainty of the intended attempt upon bis king: eto the 
doms from Holland. In a conference with ſeveral pre: e cbarte 
lates on the ſame day, he took off the ſuſpenſion of tt cello 
| | 2 adde: 
Wed, * 


Vol, I 


3 . | PR \M . 
James II. 1688, paſſim, enen Pe 


hop of London, and laboured to perſuade them of his C HA P. 
alterable reſolution to ſupport the church in all her VIII. 
mmugities, privileges, and rights. Theſe general afſur- WWW 
aces being deemed inſufficient, the King thought pro- 1688, 
x to. invite again the biſhops to aid his councils with 
heir advice. He informed them by meſſage, that he 
s ready to do whatever they ſhould think neceſfary 

vr the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, and the civil 
its of all his ſubjects. - On the third of OtQober, 
ine prelates, being the whole of the order then in town, 
ted upon the Ring at Whitehall. 1 hey were led by 

e Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Even Compton, the 
ſhop of London, who had been reſtored three days 
fore to his function, was one of the number. This 
relate, though deep in the plot againſt the King, and 
g correſpondence with the Prince of Orange, preſented 
inſelf before him, with leſs ſincerity than policy, to 
fer his advice. Six aut of the nine prelates conſiſted 
{ the ſeven biſhops who had been committed to the 
'ower, - Like good Chriſtians, they had forgiven the 
jury z or they ſacrificed their private reſentment to the 
ego. R ey 
The ſecond of October was appointed for giving au- Oggober. 
ence to the biſhops; but the King was employed on Charter of 
at day, and could not receive their advice. To gain 1 — 
e city of London was almoſt as neceſſary to the pre- 
at ſtate of his affairs, as to recover the ſupport of 
e church. He ſent in the evening for the lord- mayor, 
e aldermen, and the ſheriffs, with ſeveral other emi- 
ent citizens, He declared, that, as a mark of his con- 
(ence, and to enable them to ſerve him with their uſual 
halt) during the threatened invaſian, he had reſolved 
reltore the city to its ancient charter and former pri- 
ſeges. To give more ſolemnity to this conceſſion, the 
ancellor himſelf carried to Guildhall the inſtrument of 
ſitution and confirmation, under the great ſeal of Eng- 
id, The aldermen that were ſuperſeded, after the 
zment upon the quo warrantoe, took their former 
ces. The vacancies were ſupplied by election, accord- 
to the ancient cuſtom of the city of London. When 
e Charter was reſtored, with great formality; by the 
ncellor, the hall rang with repeated ſhouts of joy. 
n addreſs was immediately prepared, read, and ap- 
wed, The lord-mayor, the aldermen, and ſheriff, 
„ H h waited 
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VIII. 


* 
1688. 


Advice of 
the biſhops. 


The King 
retracts his 
meaſures, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
waited upon the King in a body. They pave they 
moſt hearty thanks for his Majeſty's great grace ay 
favour for reſtoring their liberties and franchiſes; 2 
they promiſed to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government u 
the utmoſt. hazard of their lives and fortunes , 
The biſhops comprehended their advice in ten article, 
They requeſted his Majeſty to place the government 
the ſeveral counties in the hands of perſons qualifel 
by law. They adviſed him to annul the eccleſiaſtical 
court, to reſtore Magdalene-college, to ſet afide all li 
cences enabling perſons of the Pooith communion t 
teach public ſchools. They defired him, with all hum 


the. 
be h 
cheſt 
ford, 
their 
ſes h 
were 
ters, 
were 
| all m 


and « 
and | 


ty, to deſiſt from the exerciſe of the diſpenſing pow Wi tice 
and to inhibit the four foreign prelates, who ſtyled then adher 
ſelves vicars apoſtolical, from invading the juriſdidùu ' rec 
veſted by law in the biſhops of the church of Eu thous 
They earneſtly ſolicited him to fill the vacant ers vi ©oncl 
men of learning and piety, eſpecially the archiepiſo onto! 
chair of York. They intreated his Majeſty to ſuperſed fendec 
all further proſecution of Quo Warranto, to reſtore 1 Th 
corporations to their ancient charters, privileges, at flon | 
franchiſes, to iſſue writs for a free and regular pa me 
ment, to ſecure the church of England according to thead King 
of uniformity. But at the ſame time they expreſſed the dence 
wiſhes, that proviſion ſhould be made for a due live! Hall, 
of conſcience. They concluded, with earneſtly prajit ford, | 
his Majeſty to permit his biſhops to offer ſuch ar! ndulg 
ments as, they truſted, would perfuade him to feu thren, 
to the communion of the church of England, in whd_hh "= b 
he was baptized, in which he was educated, and . 
which it was their daily and earneſt prayer to God iam" 74 
he might be united s. e godfat! 
Though theſe propoſals, eſpecially the laſt, wo“ af, 
have raiſed, at any other time, the indignation of! ect, 
King, ſo ſenſible he was of the danger of his fituati I ſup 
that he thanked the biſhops, and promiſed to con 1 
with their advice. On the fifth of October he decal ** tt 
in council, that to protect the church of England, “ whe v 
to remove all ſuſpicions and jealouſies to the conti as | 
he had thought fit to diſſolve the eccleſiaſtical coy. nar 
On the twelfth of the ſame month, the King allo 1 . 
clared, that as an evidence of his reſolution to pref act 
c 
A Gazette, B Printed Advice. 05 


1A M Ek 8. K. 


the eftabliſhed church in all her rights and immunities, C HAP. 
| he had ſignified his pleaſare to the Biſhop of Win- VIII. 


ford, to reſtore the expelled preſident and fellows to 1688. 
heir former functions. All corporations whoſe franchi- 
ſes had been invaded in the former and preſent reign 
yere on the ſeventeenth reſtored to their ancient char- 
ters, liberties, and rights. Orders from the council 
were iſſued the ſame day, for removing and diſplacing 
| all mayors, ſheriffs, recorders, town-clerks, aldermen, 
aud common=council-men, put in office by the preſent 
and late King, ever ſince the year 1679 ©, In the ar- 
ticle of recalling liberty. of conſcience alone, the Kin 


{ited 
il . 
n t 
mil 


wy I adhered to his former meaſures. Sunderland adviſed him 
Qin to recall his declaration of indulgence. But he now 
gan though too late, ſuſpected the fidelity of that Jord; anc 


concluded, that he only wiſhed to diſoblige the Non- 
conformiſts now that the church of England was of- 
fended D. 1 ; 8 
Theſe conceſſions, though they reſtored the conſtitu- and makes 
tion to its former ſtate, were prjzed the leſs that they conceſſions. 
ſeemed to be extorted by fear. The conduct of the 
King iu other reſpeAs was not anſwerable to the pru- 
dence of theſe conciliating meaſures. He raiſed one 
Hall, an obſcure city divine, to the vacant fee, of Ox- 
ford, for the only merit of reading the declaration of 
Indulgence, when refuſed by a great majority of his bre- 
tren in the dioceſe of Lundon E. The Prince of Wales 
was baptized, on the fifteenth of OQober, in the Ro- 
nin communion z and, as if fate urged the King to 
lis ruin, the Pope, repreſented by his nuncio, ſtood 
odfather to the child. This conduct was conſtrued into 
a inſult upon a church which he had promiſed to pro- 
ect. Men could give but little credit to his profeſſions 
un ſupport of a aich in which he determined not to. 
breed the heir of the crown. But he had fo utterly 
lot the confidence of his ſubjects, that the whole na- 
wn were ready to receive impreſſions of the worſt. 
Ind. His enemies were diſperſed every where. The 
emiſfaries of thoſe who ſecretly conſpired againſt his au- 
Uority were buſy with his reputation. They placed ail 
5 actions in the worſt light, They conſtrued his omiſ- 


: Gaxettes, paſſim. ꝰ James II. 1688. *Kennet. 
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cheſter, viſitor of St. Mary Magdalene- college in Ox- w" ; 
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468 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHAP. ſions into deſign ; and his very follies were induſtricuf. 
VIII. ly repreſented as inſtances of depravity and vice. 
WAS In fuch a ſtate of public opinion, the meaſures of the 
1688. King muſt have been watched with jealoufy. His con. 
—_—_— ceflions, as they were haſty and apparently forced, were 
e 36. deemed temporary and uncertatn, The greater, there. 
fore, was the neceffity to execute with preciſion what 
he affeQed to promiſe with ſincerity. The arts of hi 
ſecret enemies, or perhaps. only accident, furniſhed ; 
new fubject of diſtruſt to the nation. The Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, with a warrant: for reſtoring Magdalene. 
college, left London on the fourteenth of October ; but 
inſtead of repairing to Oxford, he retired to Farnhan; 
Urged, however, by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
arrived in the univerſity on the twentieth, with the de- 
ſign of reſtoring the fellows the next day. But he hal 
ſcarce gone to bed, when he received an official letter 
from the Ear] of Sunderland, commanding his preſence 
in council at ten of the clock on the twenty- ſecond.— 
This was no more than a general order, without ſpeci- 
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1 fying the buſineſs, ſent to all the bifhops, to be preſent tions 
| at enrolling the depoſitions concerning the birth of the Wren: - 
if Prince of Wales. The meffenger had gone to Fam- The 

1 ham. He proceeded from thence to Oxford. The Birr: ca. 
1 ſhop, without reſtoring the college, returned to London, e cou; 


2 K 
8 — er 


James, finding upon inquiry that the Biſhop had not en- 

cuted his buſineſs, commanded him back, with exprel 

ſions of ſome paſſion; and the preſident and fellows were, 

on the twenty-fifth of October, reſtored to their former 
functions . This delay has been always produced as 1 
irrefragable proof of James's want of ſincerity in his con- 

ceſſions. Upon the news of a ſtorm which had ſhatter: 

ed the Dutch fleet, he has been ſaid to have retracted 

dis popular meaſures. There is no truth in the aller: 

| tion. The letter which accidentally recalled the Biſhop 
of Winchefter was written on the nineteenth of Oe 

tober; and the Prince of Orange was not driven back 

by the tempeſt till the twenty-firſt of the ſame month" 
2 of * But of all the ſtories propagated with fuch induſiſ 
Wal: Againſt James, none was ſo ruinous in its conſequenct 
proved, as the ſurmiſes ſpread concerning the birth of his fon 
This fiction. which had been ſupported with ardour i) 
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when he was upon the point of entering upon action. 
New whiſpers were daily ſpread concerning the impoſ- 
ure, The true mother of the pretended Prince was 
en ſaid to have made her eſcape to Holland; and ſhe 
was daily expected in the Dutch fleet, Theſe reports, 
ind the ungenerous ſuſpicions entertained by his own ſub- 


is Wi iccts, reduced James to the humiliating neceſlity of prov- 
nn judicially the birth of the Prince of Wales. An ex- 
of tnordinary council was called. The peers both ſpiritual 


and temporal, were ſummoned. The Lord Mayor and 
aldermen of London and all the judges were preſent. 
A great number of the moſt reſpectable perſons of either 
ſex were examined. The evidence was ſtriking, poſitive, 
feciive, No birth of a child was ever more circum- 
ſantially proved 7. The Princeſs Anne, though invited, 
refuſed, under the pretence of her being breeding, to at- 
end K; though it was afterwards found, that dhe was 
ot at all with child. She had even gone to Bath in 


409 


the Prince of Orange, was revived with vehemence C HAP. 


VIII. 


1688. 


pects de preceeding ſummer, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſoli- 
eſent WWW'iations of her father for her remaining in town, to be 
f the eſent at the delivery of the Queen 7, re | | 
am- The depoſitions concerning the birth of the Prince Sunderland 
1c B. rere carried by the Earl of Sunderland, as preſident of ciſgraced. 
ndon. de council, to the court of Chancery to be recorded. 


his was the laſt act of that lord, as miniſter. When 
| returned to the King, he was ordered immediately ta 
liver the ſeals, and to retire with diſgrace from the 
ſeſence. He perhaps owed his head to the perils which 
rounded the King. James, when too late, perceived 
t he had been all along betrayed by his minifter ; 


tracted zccompliſh his ruin u, His reſentment was equal to 
e aller $ Injuries. . But it was no time to puniſh, when he 
Bio del the nation to forget former ſeyerities. Diſgrace, 
of Oeser, was too flight an animadverſion upon the 
N back le part acted by this © profligate lord. Artful and 
onth Plating by nature, he ſeemed to deceive for the love 


induftr 
quench 
his (ol 
dour 0] 


treachery. He baniſhed all morality from politics; 
05 ſwayed by his own ſelfiſh views, he ſlighted all 
"US which bind men of honour and virtue. He con- 
td afterwards againſt William with the ſame delibe- 


"ated depoſitions. K Burnet, L James II. 1688. * Ibid. 
| H h 3 rate 


( that his own folly had been flattered with a deſign 
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CH AP. rate apathy that he betrayed James to the Prince gf 
VIII. Orange N _ | | | 


Q James, however, was too late in his conceſſions to the 


ed it 
into \ 
| practic 


111 1688. nation, as well as in the diſcovery of the treachery of hi of rett 
13 Refenons: ſeryants. Had he retracted his illegal and unpopular meaſing af Ge 
Th upon the firſt ſurmiſes of an invaſion, in the precedin WM th 
-- fummer, had he even called a parliament, upon reſtoring WM” by 
14 their liberties and franchiſes to the corporations, prudenc ſecurec 
BY would have dictated to the Prince of Orange to lay up hi from t 
11 fleet, and decline the projected invaſion, The moſt hoſlit ve 
1 houſe of commons could ſcarce have demanded mo dition, 
WF] than an abſolute and legal confirmation of what Jane og 
3g had already granted. ut when he recalled the old, . 
1 and ifſued no new writs for a parliament, men with ; 10 
4 great reaſon began to doubt his ſincerity. They co. 4 F 8 
11 eluded that he intended to recall, ſhould he ſucceed ii 4 
Wit. againſt the Prince, condeſcenſions evidently extorted from "th 
z FA him by mere neceſſity. James however aſſerts the cons 8 
a trary. He affirms, that his only reaſon for putting of Hae 
1 the meeting of pariiament was, that he could not, thou i the 
NY both were neceſſary, remain at the head of the ami bei |; 
Wi and attend at the fame time the deliberations of the tw Fl 
1 houſes O. But in clearing himſelf of deſign, he ao. 20 
AY the folly of his conduct; and proves his own infatuated 18 
Wt: Ignorance of the terms upon which he ſtood with tis ing for 
11 | nation. H 3 | . to put 
. The Prince During theſe tranſactions in England, the Prince d 3 
| of Qrange Orange continued his preparations in Holland. Not 8 
withſtanding his ardour for the expedition, nothing bu mende 
a happy coincidence of events on the continent coull CT 
have made it prudent, or even poſſible. France, te that he 
pared for war, hovered on her own frontiers with he "= 
armies. The ſtorm was gathered; nor was it for 2 yy FM * 
time known where it was firſt to break. In this ſtat ng 
of uncertainty, the Dutch could neither ſpare the Pine bor te 
nor their troops. The intelligence which the Prince 0 Fele 
Orange held with Sunderland, through Sidney, remote reli 
an obſtruction which threatened the ruin of all his de cluded 
ſigns. Lewis the Fourteenth, by the advice of Louves lad no 
wrote to James in his own hand, that, to divert 1 land vie 
Dutch invaſion from England, he would lay fiege 
Maeſtricht with thirty thouſand men. James comma 118 
cated the intelligence to Sunderiand. That lord come Jay 
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eh it to the Prince. Six thouſand men were thrown C H AP: 
into Maeſtricht; and the deſign of Lewis, as being im- VIII. | 
adicable, was laid alide *. Diſguſted with this want w"V> 100 
Lot retention in James, he turned his arms on the ſide 1688. WI 
of Germany. The Dauphin laid ſiege to Phi.ipſburgh WI 
on the fifth of October; and Prince Clement of Bava- 


not the leaſt intention to invade or ſubdue the kingdom 
of England, much leſs to make himſelf maſter thereof, 

or to invert or prejudice the lawful ſucceſſion. He 
nerred, on the contrary, that his ſole deſign was to aſ- 
fit the nation in re-eſtabliſhing the laws, in recovering 


— 


ing fa, by throwing a ſtrong garriſon into Cologn, effectually _ 
ns {cured the States of Holland from any fudden danger 1 
a from the arms of France & | 1 
in Every neceſſary preparation being made for his expe- takes leave lf | 
. dtion, the Prince of Orange took a formal leave of the of the States. 
1 states of Holland. He acknowledged their kindneſs to | — | il 
im upon many occaſions. He took God to witneſs, | [Fl 
ahn he had ſtudied their intereſt ever ſince they truſt- 5 1 
aneh bim with the government. With the like awful ap- Ul 
bo peal to Heaven, he took God to witneſs, that he had 11 
| "l 
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a ſhould place religion and liberty on a ſolid and laſt- 
ing foundation. His other great deſign, he affirmed was 
to put the nation in a condition to concur with the 


2 their liberties, and in ſecuring their religion, by means of 1100 
, "i MW. free parliament. * His intention, he ſaid, was to aid 10 
we that aſſembly in making ſuch proviſion, in a legal way, 1 


wy common cauſe of Chriſtendom, and to reſtore and main» | 
1 * tain the peace and tranquillity of Europe *. He recom- ö 
* mended the Princeſs of Orange to the States, in caſe of 

g his own demiſe ; and he concluded with aſſuring them, 
* that he would live their friend or die their ſervant 5, 
* dix days before the Prince took this formal leave of His decla- 


ine States, he publiſhed a declaration, penned by Fagel, 
pra be diſperſed upon his landing in England. This ela- 
| borate, but heavy performance, enumerated, in fifteen 


2 ce 0 . l | | 

—Y ticles, the more notorious attacks made by James on 

his de ite religion and laws of the Britiſh kingdoms. He con- 
® {cluded his ch : Ingliſh 

_ e ded his charge againſt the Engliſn government, for he 

den b no blame on the King, with expreſſing the great 


ſiege k ind violent preſumptions, that the Prince of Wales was 


. M88. 1688. QA d it to ſſi . R ill t i. 
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CH AP. not born of the Queen. He aſſured the world, thy 
VIII. his expedition was intended for no other deſign but 9 
prccure a free parliament, to heal the breaches bet 
1688. the King and his ſubjects. This declaration was tran, 
lated by Burnet from the French of Fagel; and evg 
printed, when intelligence arrived from England that the 
King had retracted almoſt all the meaſures of which de 
Prince complained. A ſupplement was immediatly addel 
The change in the counſels of James was perhaps juſh 
aſcribed to fear. The Prince expreſſed his reſolution u 
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rocure a confirmation of the conceſſions already mat, ever, | 

in a. free parliament, which ſhould aſſemble under ed. ( 

ſhelter of his arms. This ſelf-denial of the Prince vu ſea. 

too common to be deemed ſincere. But the ſolemij in Bur 

with which he called God to witneſs his own Gifinte: of the 
reſtedneſs, greatly facilitated the execution of his deſign, bay, h: 

Sails, and is Having finiſhed his preparations, the Prince failed fron about, 
driven back. the Brille and Helvoetſluys on the 19th day of Oftober, le thit 
His fleet conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty-five er ani 

gates, and as many fire-ſhips; with as many. tranſpom bis fail 

as made up, in all, fix huncred* ſail, The force u bectat. 

board conſiſted of fifteen thouſand two hundred men, and te 


including five hundred and fifty- ſix officers. The Prince 
himſelf, with the Mareſchal de Schomberg, embarked i 
a frigate of thirty-ſix guns, which carried the flag d 
England at the maſt- head. Vice-admiral Herbert, a ma 
who covered the profligacy of his private life by pre 
tenſions to public virtue, led the van; the Prince d 
Orange, with Boltiens, the center. The Zealand (qui 
diron, under Evertſon, brought up the rear. This end- 
mous body had ſcarce got out to ſea, when a dread{i 
tempeſt aroſe at ſouth-weſt, and drove the fleet to tht 
north. The ftorm raged for twelve hours. The {hip 
were diſperſed, The Prince returned next day to Hel 
voetſluys, with four men of war and fixty tranſports 
Nine hundred horſes were thrown over-board. But tha 
was all the loſs ſuſtained. In leſs than ſeven days tlt 
whole fleet returned; and the Prince, having remountl 
1 his cavalry, was, in twelve days, ready to ſail again“. 
he fails The Prince of Orange endeavoured to derive advate 
8 tage from this misfortune. To lull James into ſecurii 
1 a moſt Jamentable relation of the loſs of the Dutch v 
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minted in their Gazettes, They averred, that nine ſhips CH A P- 


of war were loſt; that many tranſports foundered at VIII. 
ea. The moſt obnoxious of thoſe. Engliſhmen who at 


an, ended the Prince were ſaid to have been drowned, — 
un Arbe States themſelves were diſmayed ; and the Prince 
the We? Orange, they affirmed, would find it impoſſible to 
\ the WWproſecute his deſign before the ſpring. James was ele- 
del, rated beyond meaſure at the diſaſter of his rival. He 
uh s faid to have aſcribed to the immediate hand of Heaven. 


In th he ſtorm which ſhattered the Dutch fleet. He, how- 


ade, ever, had not long any reaſon to boaſt of ſupernatural 
red. On the firſt of November, the Prince put again 
wu to ſea, The wind was at eaſt; and he intended to land 
nin Burlington-Bay, or a little below Hull, in purſuance 
inte- of the advice of the Earl of Danby; But the next 
ſons, ey, having changed his reſolution, he ſuddenly tacked 
fron about, and drove weſtward right before the wind. On 
ober de third of November, he was diſcovered, between Do- 
re er and Calais, ſtretching down the channel with all 


pos bis fails. The ſhores were covered with multitudes of 


ce e pectators, who felt alternately the reverſes of pleaſure 
men, nd terror at ſuch a magnificent and awful ſight. Se- 
ring ven hours this enormous body continued to paſs, form- 
ed ning a line which extended ſeven leagues *. | 


168006. 


ay While this good fortune attended the Prince of Orange, The Engliſh 
2 mat WY James was perſecuted by his own adverſe fate. I he fl et detain- 
pre. Lord Dartmouth, who owed much to his favour, was ©! by x. 4 


nce A wiolably attached to his perſon, He lay at the Gun- 
| (quir Peet, with thirty-eight ſhips of the line and twenty-three 
end. Aigates; a force more than ſufficient to give a good 
-eadſulMzccount of the Prince and his fix hundred fail. The 
to the tempeſts, which had raged for ſeveral weeks on the coaſt 
» (hips ef Holland, prevented Dartmouth from viſiting the Dutch 
o Helen their own ſhores. The ſame eaſt wind which gave 


ort - proſperous voyage to the enemy confined the Englith 


ut thao their own coaſt, When his ſcouts brought an ac- 
ays the count to Dartmouth, that the Dutch fleet had paſſed, 
ountel fis yards and top-maſts were down in a hard gale.— 
gain! [tough the weather was foggy, ſix ſhips paſſed ſo near, 
advane that they were diſcerned from the Engliſh fleet. Three 
curitſs WWips lipt their cables. They plied hard, and ſoon gave 
ch wüde ignal of having diſcovered the Dutch. But the wind 
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vember; which, being the anniverſary of the gun-powd 


James's pre- 
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blew freſh and contrary. There was alſo a lee tide, 3 
the Admiral could not weigh till the next day, when he 
crowded all his ſails in purſuit of the Dutch. Some cn. 
tains, who inclined to the Prince, held a meeting upon ty 
occaſion Y. But they concluded, that ſhould it come 9 
an engagement, they all muſt fight. A -ſudden caly, 
however, prevented any ſtruggle between their fidelity u 
James and their affection for his ſon-in law. Dartmoul 
was ſuddenly ſtopt by this accident; and, ſoon after, | 
furious gale at weſt effectually prevented his further pry. 
greſs. The fate of the revolution depended upon th 
winds. The deſtruction of the Dutch fleet, even afer 
the landing of the Prince, would have intimidated hi 
adherents, and ruined all his deſigns . The Lord Dat 
mouth came before Torbay, with a fixed reſolution tou 
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tack the Dutch as they lay at anchor. But his fleet yy = 
diſperſed. The tempeſt increaſed *, He himſelf va e ene 


forced back to Spithead, in a ſhattered condition, Sone 
of his ſhips were driven as far as the Downs. 

The change of wind, which had ſtopt Lord Dartmouth 
in the purſuit, enabled the Dutch to gain Torbay, when 
the Prince had reſolved to land. The unſkilfulneſs of ; 


T hol 
hfety, | 
tune. 
endere 


pilot, or the ſtrength of the gale, had carried the fleet ty older 
the weſt of Dartmouth. No ſafe port remained on tb lis off. 
ſide of Plymouth; and that town was at a great and i- nd of 
convenient diſtance from the capital. To tack in t ered en 
teeth of the wind would be to tempt their own deſtrudioi may, 
The Engliſh fleet, they knew, was coming down with al... c.;. 
their ſails, led by a man bound by gratitude as well vWF: th 
duty to the King. The ſame good fortune which hu, w! 


uniformly attended the Prince, deſerted him not on tis 
preſent occaſion. While he was in the utmoſt perplexit 
the eaſterly wind died apace away. A calm ſucceedeh 
but it laſted not long. A gentle gale roſe at ſouth. Th 
whole fleet was carried into Torbay on the fifth of Nor 


Im in 
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omen 5. ki 4s TY 


: _ change: 

James, apprized of the landing of the Dutch, calle! Wo have 
extraordinary council. The declaration of the Prince Engliſh 
Orange having been received with ardour by the natagking : 
mitting 


Y Lord Torrington's Memoirs. Dalrymple's Append. MS! 
Z AuA. citat palin. James II. 1688, Pu © 1. 


x Dal 


1 © WES © 


a WS. [ofolved to print it, with animadverſions, by public C HAP. 
E thority. The remarks were drawn with great acuteneſs. VIII. 
ad even ability. Bot the ſeaſon of perſuaſion was paſt, 

ihe he people concluded, that the promiſes of Papiſts were 1688, 
e to Wo longer binding than their prieſts pleaſed. Beſides, 
ln, den remembered that the King had paid little regard to 
1 de declarations made at his acceſſion to the throne; and 
but Wherefore they placed no faith in profeſſions extorted from 
15 1 im by the perilous ſituation of his affairs. He, in the 

| ean time, endeavoured to transfer the diſpute from ar- 
te ment to the ſword. He ſent his fon, the Duke of 
ater er wick, with a force to defend Portſmouth. He recalled 
io Wi: troops from the north. He ordered his whole army 
ut WW: rendezvous on Saliſbury plain. He placed the Earl of 
0 * eyerſham in the chief command, till he himſelf ſhould 


rive, being determined to lead his troops in perſon to 
the enemy ©. | 


tine. A great deal of rain had fallen. The roads were 
endered almoſt impaſſable. He poſſeſſed neither cattle 


I's) To carriages to tranſport the baggage of his army. The 
et 0 ldiers were obliged to carry their tents and proviſions. 
| ther Hi: officers were deſtitute of horſes, ſervants, and every 
id 0 ind of refreſhment. He, however, directed his incum- 
in 00-124 march to Exeter; but not one joined him in his 
Clion, wy. An emiſſary, whom he ſent before him to Exeter, 
mg was ſeized and confined, The gates were ſhut againſt 


bim, though the town poſſeſſed no means of defence; 


h Hand, when he entered, the mayor would not acknowledge 
on tem in any capacity, or liſten to his authority in any 
lex orm. His army was diſcouraged v. In a council of war, 
edel principal officers adviſed him to reimbarx. He him- 
1, Tee was, beyond meaſure, perplexed. The common diſ- 
f * curſe of all was, that the Prince was betrayed; and he 
po i imſelf began ſeriouſly to think of abandoning his deſigns. 


cu I uing a week, which he ſpent at Exeter, no favourable 


change appeared. Impatient of diſappointment, he is ſaid 
bo have declared publickly his reſolution to permit the 
Engliſh nation to ſettle their own differences with their 
ing E; and to direct James where to puniſh, by tranſ- 
Mng to him the ſecret correſpondence of his ſubjects *, 
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Though the Prince of Orange landed his troops in Nov. 9. 


ſiſety, he could not for ſome time boaſt of his good for- 1 = 
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ut what they aſked he moſt paſſionately deſired. He CHAP. 
-omiſed them, upon the faith of a King, that he ſhould VIII. 
all ſuch a parliament as they defired, as ſoon as the 
ſince of Orange ſhould quit the kingdom; but that, at 1688. 
reſent, it was impoſſible a parliament could be free, 

hen an enemy poſſeſſed a part of the country which re- 

med near one hundred members . fo | 
This anſwer, though plauſible, contributed to ruin the The King 
ing. Some conſtrued the delay into a fixed averſion to Joins the 
laments. Others diftruſted the performance of his) 
romiſe, when the force which extorted it ſhould be re- 

oved, Men in general juſtly deemed, that ſhould the 

ince be obliged to quit the kingdom, James would 

come the fole arbiter of his own conduct. His misfor- 

nes might render him moderate; but it ſeemed dan - 

rous to truſt implicitly a Prince whom misfortunes 
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„ ly could tame. The day on which the King received 
Th e petition, he began his journey to Saliſbury. Juſt 
; tl fore his departure, he called before him ſuch general 


bcers as were then in town. The Duke of Grafton, 
e Lord Churchill, Kirk, and others, attended; and he 
ade to them a formal ſpeech. He told them what he 
d promiſed to the petitioning peers. He informed them, 
at he was willing to grant whatever more they ſhould 


hands 
nents 
t ih 
Ling! 


aden and.“ But, after all,“ continued he, “ if any of 
mp s not ſatisfied, let him freely declare himſelf. I am 
army ling to grant paſſes to ſuch as chooſe to join the 
he e of Orange, and to ſpare them the ſhame of de- 
e bim ens their lawful ſovereign .“ But when the King 
Tame eyed one inſtance of ſpirit, he committed a new act 
ire prudence. When he left London, he comprehended 
dere Roman Catholics, the Lords Bellaſis and Arundel, 


th other perſons, in a commiſſion for the adminiſtration 


efolved nah arts 
airs in his abſence. In return, he was attended by 


by a oteſtant chaplain in his progreſs ; who, having ob- 

gh be oy order for diſlodging the prieſts, officiated in their 

of his . e _ 

tle the On the nineteenth of November the King arrived at Many offi- 


oft d lury, His officers, in a hs expreſſed their ab - ers deſert. 
"*nce of the deſertion of the Lord Cornbury in the 
imme! "ect terms. His deſign was to have advanced to 
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WL —— 1 james II. 1688. 
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CHAP. Axminſter, But the Prince of Orange had already yy 
ſeſſed himſelf of that place. He reſolved the next day 
WYW viſit the advanced quarter at Warminſter, A (u{ 
1688. bleeding at the noſe prevented him from falling in 
| captivity, and ſaved, it is ſaid, his life. The night be 
fore he left London, a conſpiracy was formed by 

of his chief officers to ſeize his perſon, and to (ein 

him into the hands of the Prince of Orange. The I 

of Rocheſter, the Lord Churchill, the biſhop of Lojd 

Sir George Hewit, with ſeveral others, met private 

Mr. Hatton Compton's lodgings in St. Albans-(tree 

After a long debate, concerning the means of ſerving, i 

the beſt purpoſe, the Prince of Orange, it was at leng 
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reſolved, that Rocheſter ſhould attend the King to Sl To 
| bury, to betray his counſels to the Prince; that ChuchMt Lon 
N ſhould endeavour to ſecure the perſon of James; whi herſelf 
could beſt de done when Maine was ſtaft-officer on duy WWdzuyht: 
Should Maine and the guards reſiſt, no ſafety remandMitcndern 
but in diſpatching the King. Churchill, but page, t. 
very unjuſtly, is faid to have undertaken this barbara! relis 
ſervice. The deſign of ſeizing the King, is aſcertainſorief, 
from various quarters: but an intention to ſtab or p eyes. 
him, in caſe of reſiſtance, is too ſhocking to merit ce kene of 
without the moſt pofitive, clear, and deciſive pro ne!“ 
The only evidence of the fact is the death-bed conſei ny mis 
of Sir George Hewit ; who, after having received emo be was 
ments and honours from William, repented, in his oon ch 
moments, of his conduct toward his former maſter". WWrendon, 
He retunn James, ſuſpeQing Churchill and the Duke of Graft ming 
$0 London. once intended to have ſent them, under a guard, to Fi Publick] 
mouth ; but he judged that ſeverity, inſtead of aldnonyeye; 
would hurt his affairs. In a council of all the prinoiiPulace, 
officers, the Earl of Feverſnam, the Count de Roy, nd disc 
the Earl of Dumbarton, entreated the King to reti ed, un 
London. The Lord Churchill and his party dec Northan 
their opinion for his remaining at Saliſbury, Jamei m th, 
ſolved to follow the firſt advice, The Duke of Grat4 mis !. 
„ Churchill, and many inferior officers, fled, under the ode apa. 
2. of night, to the Prince. Succeſſive misfortunes Pollen r 
without intermiſſion, on the King. When he arriti Loade 
Andover, Prince George of Denmark and the Dab ich 5 
E Rereſby. James II. MN MSS. 1688. lame 
N James II. 1888. T 
| Orno "Jame 
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Ormonde fled. Trelawney, with all his captains, except C H A P. 
Fox, deſerted from Warminſter. Kirk, though privy to VIII. 
Idde conſpiracy of Churchill againſt the King, ſtill adhered CFYVy 
to his colours, but paid little regard to orders. Thirty 1688. 
common ſoldiers only attended the fugitive officers. The 
reſt; when ſolicited, refuſed to deſert their ſovereign 9. 
The King, ſuſpecting the preſent and apprehenſive of the 
future, continued his march toward London, Every day 
giminiſhed the number of his officers ; but the ſoldiers 
fill adhered to his cauſe *. Having left the remains of 
his army in quarters at Maidenhead, Windfor, Egham, 
and Colnbrooke, he. himſelf retired to London, on the 
wenty-ſixth of November TL. | 7 
To add to his misfortunes, he found, upon his return princeſs 
to London, that the Princeſs of Denmark had withdrawn Anne flies. 
herſelf ſecretly the night before. This defection in a 
daughter whom he had ever treated with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs and Kindneſs , whom he loved to ſuch a de- 
ree, that he never troubled her, even upon the article 
of religion 3, overwhelmed him with aſtoniſhment and 
gef. His conſtancy gave way. Tears ſtarted from his 
eyes. He broke forth into terms expreſſive of his deep 
ſenſe of his own deſolate and loſt condition. God help 
ne!” he cried “ my own children have forfaken me in 
my misfortunes.” To add to his diſtreſs as a parent, 
he was accuſed of being acceſſary to the death of his 
own child. Her nurſe, and her uncle the Earl of Cla- 
endon, went up and down like diſtracted perſons, af- 
ming that the Papiſts had murdered the Princeſs. They 
publickly aſked the Queen's ſervants, whither they had 
nveyed her; and they contributed to inflame the po- 
palace, whoſe zeal had already rouſed them to tumult 
nd diſorder. It was, however, ſoon known that ſhe 
eh, under the conduct of the Biſhop of London, to 
Norampton. A paper, bearing the title of a letter 
om the Princeſs to the Queen, appeared in print. But 
| this letter was really written, it was neither found in 
4 *partments of the Princeſs, nor delivered to the 
een *, SLE ans | 
Loaded with accumulated misfortunes, the firmneſs General 
ich James had hitherto preſerved gave way. Every confution, 


| James IT. 1688. -F Tbid. © James II. paſſim. 
Clarendon's Diary, Nov. 9g. 1688. 5 Ibid. 
James II. ut ſupra. 


day, 
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CHAP. Axminſter. But the Prince of Orange had already yy 
VIII. ſeſſed himſelf of that place. He reſolved the next dy; 
WY W viſit the advanced quarter at Warminſter, A {yj 
1688. bleeding at the noſe prevented him from falling in 
captivity, and ſaved, it is ſaid, his life. The night be 

fore he left London, a conſpiracy was formed by ſ 

of his chief officers to ſeize his perſon, and to dey 

him into the hands of the Prince of Orange. The 

of Rocheſter, the Lord Churchill, the biſhop of Lojd 

Sir George Hewit, with ſeveral others, met private 

Mr. Hatton Compton's lodgings in St. Albans-(rg 

After a long debate, concerning the means of ſe1ving, | 

the beſt purpoſe, the Prince of Orange, it was at leng 


Ormc 
Fox, 
the co 
to his 
comm 
reſt; * 
The! 
ſuture. 
dimini 
ſtill ac 
his ar. 
and C. 
went) 


reſolved, that Rocheſter ſhould attend the King to Gil To 

| bury, to betray his counſels to the Prince; that Church Lor 

\, - ſhould endeavour to ſecure the perſon of James; Wa erſelf 

could beſt be done when Maine was ſtaft-officer on duy WW:upht 

Should Maine and the guards reſiſt, no ſafety remandtenderr 

but in diſpatching the King. Churchill, but pere, t 

very unjuſtly, is faid to have undertaken this batte reli; 
ſervice. The deſign of ſeizing the King, is aſceraoMiricf 

from various quarters: but an intention to ſtab or es. 

him, in cafe of reſiſtance, is too ſhocking to merit c enſe of 

without the moſt pofitive, clear, and deciſive proc el” | 

The only evidence of the fact is the death-bed confeh Y mi 

of Sir George Hewit ; who, after having received en wa, 

ments and honours from William, repented, in his Wm ch 

moments, of his conduct toward his former maſter". endon, 

He rum James, ſuſpecting Churchill and the Duke of Gn ning 

to London. once intended to have ſent them, under a guard, to blick 

| mouth *; but he judged that ſeverity, inſtead of adnliWonveye 
would hurt his affairs. In a council of all the priWulzce, 

officers, the Earl of Feverſnam, the Count de Roy, nd dif 

the Earl of Dumbarton, entreated the King to reti ed, ur 

London. The Lord Churchill and his party dec orthar 

their opinion for his remaining at Saliſbury, James om th 

| ſolved to follow the firſt advice, The Duke of G this 1 

„ Churchill, and many inferior officers, fled, under the Me apa 

of night, to the Prince. Succeſſive misfortunes pouliucen 1 

without intermiſſion, on the King. When he ame Load 

Andover, Prince George of Denmark and the Dult Which 7 

 Rereſby. James II. M MSS. 1688. " Jam 

James II. 1588. ö " Clar 

()rmd Jams 


— . — — non 
— Ow N 
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il Ormonde fled. Trelawney, with all his captains, except CH A p. 
Fox, deſerted from Warminſter. Kirk, though privy to VIII. 
viel the conſpiracy of Churchill againſt the King, ſtill adhered CFYVy 
s bis colours, but paid little regard to orders. Thirty 1688. 
common ſoldiers only attended the fugitive officers. The 
net, when ſolicited, refuſed to deſert their ſovereign 9. 

in Che King, ſuſpecting the preſent and apprehenſive of the 
eure, continued his march toward London. Every day 

od diminiſhed the number of his officers ; but the ſoldiers 

tel WY fill adhered to his cauſe *. Having left the remains of 
eds army in quarters at Maidenhead, Windfor, Egham, 

ins, nd Colnbrooke, he himſelf retired to London, on the 
lenMventy-ſixth of November T. 2 : 

o o add to his misfortunes, he found, upon his return princeſs 
uh London, that the Princeſs of Denmark had withdrawn Anne flies, 
 wiihiMbcrſelf ſecretly the night before. This defection in a 

duy Waughter whom he had ever treated with the utmoſt 

e enderneſs and kindneſs é, whom he loved to ſuch a de- 
pethaiWeree, that he never troubled her, even upon the article 
bao! religion 5, overwhelmed him with aſtoniſhment and 
eranWricf, His conſtancy gave way. Tears ſtarted from his 

or pi res. He broke forth into terms expreſhve of his deep 

it dei ene of his own deſolate and loſt condition. God help 

pro re!“ he cried ““ my own children have forfaken me in 

neh misfortunes.” To add to his diſtreſs as a parent, 

0 ende was accuſed of being acceſſary to the death of his 

1 his Pn child. Her nurſe, and her uncle the Earl of Cla- 

ſter . endon, went up and down like diſtracted perſons, af- 

Grü ming that the Papiſts had murdered the Princeſs. They 

, to ro@ulickly aſked the Queen's ſervants, whither they had 

of adnWonveyed her; and they contributed to inflame the po- 

prind ace, whoſe zeal had already rouſed them to tumult 

Roy, 4"! diforder. It was, however, ſoon known that ſhe 

| retitt ed, under the conduct of the Biſhop of London, to 

dec onhampton. A paper, bearing the title of a letter 

James om the Princeſs to the Queen, appeared in print. But 

Gr | this letter was really written, it was neither found in 

r the ade apartments of the Princeſs, nor delivered to the 

es po een r. . WT] | 

> arrive Loaded with accumulated misfortunes, the firmneſs General 
e Dult ich James had hitherto preſerved gave way. Every confufion. 


688. | James IT. 1688. -P Tbid. © James II. paſſim. 
| 4 Clarendon's Diary, Nov. 9. 1688. 5. Ihid-. 
Or James II. ut ſupra. 
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9 1 CH A P. day, almoſt every hour, brought intelligence of ſome freſh mation 
41S VIII. defection or diſaſter. His neareſt friends were his greateſ de eled 
7 enemies. They whom he had moſt obliged were e becty 
N firſt to forſake his ſide. Commotion and tumult prevail, heir h: 
. The people roſe in various counties. The Lord Del. WlWoſtilit! 
1 mere was in arms in Cheſhire. The city of York wy ion 
44 ſeized by the Earl of Danby, In Derby, the Earl 9 he ren 
1 Devonſhire declared for the Prince of Orange. Th, lebated 
11 Biſhop of London, under pretence of a guard, formed ; nis entf 
1000 kind of an army round the Princeſs Anne, in Northamp- oh 
MY ton, The Earl of Bath, the governor of Plymouth, hel On 
1 that place for the Prince. A general confederacy ſeemel arqui 
WS! to prevail againſt the King among all his ſubjects. Tho ord ( 
{730 who oppoſed him not with open force, diſtracted, under WWF ''"ce- 
141 the maſk of friendſhip, his counſels; and embarraſſed i| WW" 2" 
164 his meaſures, by contradictory opinions and oppoſite de. Wi**?'y * 
„ mands. He threw himſelf, in the laſt reſort, upon the , w. 
BR peers, who were then in London. An affembly of thit the in 
"Rat order was called on the twenty-ſeventh of November, t he 
1 But, inſtead of extricating him from his misfortunes ondon 
1 they ſeemed to take advantage of his diſtreſs, and to ure I itted 
1 him forward to that ruin, which he could not now avoid, 9 Wea 
"$I without their aid. ; ee 
BY Advice of Some of the lords, with a freedom which bordered on uſed 
"I inſult, blamed the King ſeverely for his former condut", face. 
Noh Thoſe who loved him beſt were the moſt offended at thor Wi deſre, 
wk meaſures which had reduced him to inextricable diltrels hey in 
HA They moved him to call a parliament, and to fend com- e 
[4M miiſioners to treat with the Prince of Orange. To ey. ng m 
941 ſure ſucceſs, ſome meaſures, as preliminaries, were pr0- e ſecuri 
a9 poſed. They adviſed him to grant a general pardon; Mme, the 
1 and, as a mark of his ſincerity, to turn immediately al 15 be 
14 papiſts out of employment. James, after hearing the ge- 8 
. bate, concluded the conference with a ſaort ſpeech. He E Pru 
1 told the peers, that he had heard them all; that they had ys a 
8 ſpoken with great freedom, but that he was not diſpleaſed ® » 
1 with what any had ſaid. He aſſured them, that he wi he F | 
\ 3:08 reſolved to. call a parliament ; but that their other pto- A 3 
i if. poſals were of ſuch importance, that he would take one ald 
bi: night's time to return his anſwer x. Writs for calling: . * 
48 free a parliament, to meet on the fifteenth day of Januarh 

1 were the next day iſſued by the chancellor. A proc. 

14 ä . | 1 * 

U Clarendon's Diary, Nov. 27s * James II. 5 3 


e At EE 5 Th | 
mation was publiſhed, that all peers, and ſuch as ſhould 


h be elected members of the lower-houſe, ſhou!d have full 
+ liberty to ſerve and ſit in parliament, notwithſtanding 
N heir having appeared in arms, or committed any act of 


oftility. The King declared, that he would ſend com- 


de removal of Papiſts, he would leave that matter to be 
bated in parliament Y, This reſerve, while it proved 
is enthuſiaſm, furniſhed his enemies with an argument 
zainſt his ſincerity. . OT 

On the thirtieth of November, James appointed the 
aquis of Halifax, the Karl of Nottingham, and the 
ord Godolphin, his commiſſioners to treat with the 
prince. Though the King ſuſpected their attachment to 


is own perſon ©, he was ignorant that all the three were 


of 
te 
2 
Þ | 
ld 
ed 
ole | 


der 
all 


K. eeply concerned in the conſpiracy againſt his power *, 
the but, whatever faith the Prince of Orange might place 
bu dhe inclinations of the commiſſioners, he ſhewed plainly, 


hat he deemed the time of treating was paſt, They left 
ondon on the ſecond of December; but they were not 
dmizted to an audience till the eighth of the month. 
o wear down the time, that he might uſe to the beſt 
lrantage the favourable events which daily aroſe, he 
uſed the commiſſioners, by ſending them from place 
place, Having at length admitted thein to an audience, 


el. 
168, 
roe 


od, 


o 
J U : 
hole 
res 
om⸗ 
eh 
pro» 
Jon 
y all 
de- 


hey informed his Highneſs, that they were commiſſioned 
attend him by the King, for the ſole purpoſe of ad- 
ſting matters neceſſary for the freedom of elections, and 
ſecurity of the litting of parliament; that, in the mean 
me, the reſpective armies ſhould, to prevent apprehen- 
ns, be reſtrained within certain limits, and at a proper 
tance from the ity of London. The Prince, with 


E deſired that they ſhould put their propolals in writing. 
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1688. 


moners to treat with the Prince of Orange: but as to 


King ſends 
a deputation 
to the 
Prince, 


He t prudence, placed the burden of an anſwer upon a 
r had eeting of ſuch Engliſh peers and gentlemen as had eſ- 
ale uled his cauſe. Their debates were long and vehement. 


bugh a free parliament was now the only object not 


Was 

pos- Mained of all the articles of the Prince's declaration, a 
one t carried, that the writs iſſued for that purpoſe 
ing. vuld be ſuperſeded, The Prince rejected this part of 
vary, i anſwer ; and, contrary to his uſual caution, dropt an 
oc Wi. 7: 
Wile Fire. 2 James II. 

89. vaux, Dalrymple's Append. 
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CHAP. exprefſion which explained his deſigns, © We may din ftuati 
away the King,” ſaid he, but it is not ſo eaſy to once, 
AY by a parliament B.“ 2 waver 
James, who had an hourly communication with ll inceri 

the Queen Commiſſioners by expreſſes, perceived that no favoun d tb: 
and Prince anſwer could he expeQted from his ſon-in-law, FeMiupicic 
of Wales. for his own pejſonal ſafety were added to the defini: bin 
which he entertained concerning his affairs. But W-²‚H almoſt 

affected him moſt, was the terrors of the Queen for M that he 

ſelf and her infant ſon. When intelligence arrived, M word. 

the ninth of December, that the whole affair was refer 8MHounſl 

to men who were his avowed enemies, all the Kin WMMBrentfe 

hopes of an accommodation vaniſhed. He reſolved i The 

ſend off, that very evening, the Queen and the Prince ihn. 

Wales, The latter had been juſt brought back fron the Kir 
Portſmouth, whither he had been ſent to be come bim, tt 

abroad. But the Earl of Dartmouth, either from atta fear, | | 

ment or terror, refuſed to obey the King's expreſs con all the 

mands for ſending away his fon. The Queen and Prin pdheren 

croſſed the river in a boat, at Whitehall, in a ſtormy nl ted f 

rainy day. They were carried to Graveſend. in a coat felvere 

under the conduct of the Count de Lauzun. A yactt * Fo 
commanded by Captain Gray, which lay there ready | ſed, 1 

the purpoſe, ſoon tranſported them in ſafety to Calas ondon 

5 While this unfortunate Prince provided for the (al ght al 

— a” family, he himſelf was ſurrounded with inextricab 3 
difficulties. He was deſerted in his own palace. M *. fre 

perceived that his fall was near, and they were afraid . ance 

being involved in the ruin. A melancholy ſilence «1 

vailed around him, except when it was broken by Wn" b 

news of ſome freſh diſaſter. The Prince of Orange, wi 1 to 

he affected to treat, came on with all the appearance . or! 

force and war. The King's advanced guards, ſtruck vi "3. my 

a panic, fell back from Reading. The Scots and Int 7) 1 

in whom he truſted, exhibited ſymptoms of difaffec 4 lin 

or fear. His own deſpondency had infected all his trod The 

The common ſoldiers, who had, for the moſt path, ! 7 

therto preſerved their fidelity, began to murmur and di 1 rg 

from all command. A battalion of Douglas's regime 3 

in whom he confided the moſt, declared for the Prink 4 ry 10 

Deſerted, avoided, deſpiſed, feeling much and 1 eat 

more, his mind became unequal to the difficulties 0! Ralp 

Þ rink 


B Clarendon's Diary. © James II. paſſim. 
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" 


gation; and, though naturally poſſeſſed of a perſeve-CHAP. 
= which e the name of firmneſs, be became VIII. 
waver:ng and diſtracted in all his counſels, His boaſted i 
incerity was forced to give way to his fears. | Deſerted 1688. 
by thoſe whom he deemed his beſt friends, he became 

ſuſpicious of all mankind; and, being ſo often betrayed, 


wy he himſelf began to deceive. To ſome, he ſaid he was 
i moſt certain of an amicable accommodation; to others, 
tn that he was ſtill reſolved to decide the conteſt with the 


word, He now ſpoke of waiting for the enemy on 

Hounſlow- heath, and now of ſtopping their progreſs at 
Brentford-bridge b. 17 5 ; 

The reply of the Prince to the propoſal of the com- ThePrince's 
iſſoners put an end to the perplexities and doubts of *iftatorial | 


10 the King. The diQatorial air of the anſwer convinced ä 
rej tim, that he had nothing to hope and every thing to 
cir, He was required to remove all the Papiſts, to recall 


al the proclamations that reflected on the Prince and his 
adherents, and to diſcharge from cuſtody all perſons com- 
ted for aiding in the invaſion. The Tower was to be 


" klivered to the city of London, for its ſafety; and Til- 9 | 
W Ty Fort, for the protection of its trade. It was ſtipu- 11 
dy & ted, That, if the King ſhould: think fit to remain in 1 
e ondon during the fitting of the pazliament, the Prince 1 
el right alſo be there, with an equal number of his own 


cb Eads : That, ſhould James be pleaſed to reſide in any 
place from London, the Prince might remain at the ſame 
ſtance: That the reſpective armies ſhould remove 
ce ty miles from the capital: That no more foreign troops 

ould be brought into the kingdom: That, in the mean 
me, to prevent the landing of French or other foreign- 
ance WF Fortſmouth ſhould be placed in ſuch hands as the 
ck ag and Prince ſhould mutually. agree: That ſome ſuf- 
d ent part of the public revenue ſhould be aſſigned to 
affect de Prince, for the maintainance of his army, till the 


« tro eeting of a free parliament k. . 

pan, | Theſe conditions, in fact, diveſted James of all autho- Obſervations 
nd be. But the Prince of Orange would have been diſap- on the 
egime aſe in his. views, had they been received, Though 

e Pingge nation in general were offended with the King, very 

J feu dreamed of depriving him of the throne, The pity 


es df | \ = Foe 112 
| Ralph, Kennet. Publications of the times. 
Fried Anſwer. | 
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relinquiſh the firſt maxim of government delivered dom 


conduct cf. 
both, 
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of the people would at laſt ſupply the place of Tojaly, 

Their preſent defection aroſe from their apprehenon Peavau 
from the popery of the King, and not from any ae is ot 
to the legal authority of the crown. That repube med 
enthuſiaſm, which had overturned the throne forty It on! 
before, was either altogether extinguiſhed, or 5 Urge 
down into the more practicable principles of limiting ned 
royal prerogative. A breach upon the regular ſucceiu wit! 
though perhaps the neareſt way to the abſolute ſecurity on. 

public freedom, was neither underſtood nor defired. H, a: 
judged of the future by the paſt. A diſputed title oe 1 
crown had dyed the annals of former ages with da att 


ind his 
ge to 
e pret. 


No declaration of the legiflature could alter at once i 
principles of mankind, or induce the nation in general t 


from their anceſtors, Few had yet arrived at that lee. 
loſophy in politics, which gives its neceſſary weight MF" he 
authority, without deeming obedience a moral duty, plled ti 
The folly of James gave the only juſtifiable cauſe et him 
the Prince of Orange to invade his kingdoms, His duct. 
dulity and timidity paved for him the way to his gh 
throne. Had he accepted even the harſh conditions offer lesford. 
by his ſon-in. law, had he continued, upon any term t thith 
England, the latter would have found himſelf obliged In th 
remain in the character of a mediator, or to throw 0 Embyt 
the maſk, and ſeize the öbject of his ambition by for hire 
But the panic, which had ſeized James, relieved UF" on | 
Prince from the neceſſity of adopting either alternate no b 
Seeing himſelf diveſted of his authority, he reſolved u King 
to continue, after the departure of his power, in a cou being 
in which he had reigned. His injuries from the Pfaff l as 
of Orange had made ſuch an impreſſion on his mingbut wt 
that he believed his own life in danger, ſhould he c by thre 
tinue within the reach of his power T. He conlide"]i fly n 
not, that he might, perhaps, derive from the PrincQF'ons, u 
prudence the ſafety which he did not expect from ted to 
humanity. The death of the King would only V"'rhaa 
him one ſtep nearer to the throne. A nearer heir 4Wined un 
the Princeſs, his wife, was ſtill ſafe ; and James, 11" guine 
fore, might truſt his good ſenſe, ſhould he deem More, { 
otherwiſe capable of the atrocious'crime of taking % de ke 
his life, The Prince himſelf was not wanting in his ett mon 
F James II. 168368. M20 


devot Jaume 
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ewaurs-tõ increaſès the fears of- che King. The Mar- C HA P. 
iis of Halifax, at the ſuggeſtion of the Prince, in- VIII. 
med James, that there would be no ſecurity for his 
ron in any part of the kingdom . 9 1688. 
Urged by the fears of others, terrified by his own, ſup- The King 
ted by none, and diſtruſting all, the King reſolved, flies. 

y withdrawing himſelf, to throw every thing into con- 

fon, His conduct upon the occaſion was marked with 

ily, as well as deſpair. He threw the great ſeal into 

e Thames, He left none with any authority. to con- 

d affairs l. He ordered the Earl of Feverſham to diſ- 

nd his troops. He vainly hoped to derive an advan- 

ge to his affairs from anarchy and diforder, Under 

e pretence of retiring to reſt, he privately quitted his 

ace, About twelve at night, on the tenth of Decem- 

u he diſguiſed himſelf, took boat at Whitehall, and 

pfſed the river. Sir Edward Hales, with another friend, 

t him at Vauxhall with horſes. He mounted, and, 

nducted through bye-ways by a guide, took his way 

rough night to the Medway ; which he pafled, by 
lesford-bridge. At Woolpeck he took freſh horſes, 

t thither before by Sheldon, one of his equerries, who 

Win the ſecret of his flight, He arrived at ten o'clock 

Embyferry, near Feverſham, where a cuſtom-houſe 

5 hired by Sir Edward Hales, lay ready to receive 

M on board. But the wind blew freſh, and the veſſel 

no ballaſt. The maſter, therefore, eaſily perſuaded - 

King to permit him to take in ballaſt at Shilneſs. 

being half ebb when they ran aſhore, they deſigned 

fil as ſoon as the hoy ſhould be afloat, 

bit when the veſſel was almoſt afloat, ſhe was board- je is ſeircd 
y three fiſher-boats belonging to Feverſham, contain- at Fever- 
ny men. They ſeized the King and his two com- ham. 

0ns, under the pretence of their being Papiſts, that 

ted to eſcape from the kingdom. They turned up 


nly buferhham water with the tide ; but ſtill the King re- 
heir ned unknown. Sir Edward Hales placed privately 
es, we guineas in che hands of the captain, as an earneſt | 
eem "ore, ſhould he permit to them eſcape. He promiſed, 85 
ing u de kept not his word. On the contrary, he took ol 


money they had, under the pretence of ſecuring 


T. d'Orleans. Rereſby. 1 Aud. citat. paſſim. 
james II. 1688. | | | 
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CHAP. 


VIII. 


WAY I 
1688. 


Confuſion 
in London. 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
it from the ſeamen ; and having poſſeſſed himſelf of they 
all, he left them to their fate. The unfortunate fugitin 
were at length carried in a coach to F everſham, ani 
the inſults, clamours, and ſhouts of the ſailors K. Why 


of Por 
chy w 
people 


point 


OED 1 ho ſeries « 
the King was brought to.the inn , a teaman, W 0 hat 21d to 
ſerved under him, knew him, and melted before hin, Orange 
in ſilence, into tears. James himſelf was ſo much my. gan 
ed at this inſtance of affection, that he wept. nao. 
other fiſhermen, who had treated him with ſuch ini Freke, 
nity before, when they ſaw his tears, fell upon thei aimed 


knees M. The lower inhabitants of the whole village gz 


8 Duri 
thered round him, with every mark of reſpect. MI pe 
better ſort fled from his preſence. Their prudence e n, re 
came their affection; or the memory of his paſt mi Qulllity, 
conduct was not to be obliterated by his preſent m "Bag 
fortunes. The ſeamen formed themſelves into a gude mi! 
round his perſon, and declared aloud, ** that a hat M uncil. 


his head ſhould not be touched R.“ . 
The Earl of Winchelſea, and moſt of the gentleme 

of the county of Kent, were in the mean time ak 

bled at Canterbury. 'The Earl, with ſome of his friends 


hey il 
ters to 
heir au 


Ulued a 
repaired immediately to the King. Sir James Oxenam 0 
under the pretence of guarding. him from the rabble Pot 
came with the militia to prevent his eſcape. The E 0, 
found a change in his condition when he was taken di c 1. 
of the hands of the ſailors. The commanders of W......: 
militia ſhewed him no reſpect. He was even inſile unt o 
by the common men 9, A letter, which he intend 
to ſend to London for clothes, a change of linen, a. path 
ſome money, was ſtopt by thoſe who pretended to ed an 
tect his perſon. In the mean time, all things ran ue mea 
confuſion at London. The news of the King's ſy 
was received by all with the utmoſt aſtoniſhment Mou, by 
ſarpriſe. hiſpers, murmurs, tumult, and confuſion p The 
vailed. All government was at once unhinged. erſon t. 
commiſſions ſeemed to be at an end. The magilra the « 
was ignorant by what authority he could act. The Here 
ple knew not whom to obey. The rabble, relieved fo. Kin, 
the reſtraint of laws, blindly followed their paſhons “ o collec 
their prejudices. They demoliſhed the Popiſfi WY F Graft 
They raſed to the ground the houſes of the amballangy,. + 
James II. 1688. L Ibid. * Dalrymple's Append. Jams P 


James II. paſſim. 0 Ibid. 
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„ Popiſh ſtates and Princes. Riot, devaſtation, and anar- C H Ab. 
ie chy were ſpread every where. The whole body of the VIII. 
"1 eople felt one general commotion. London was on the 
mi point of ſuffering, from its own inhabitants, all the mi- 1688. 
ben ſeries experienced by other cities from foreign foes. To 

ba 24d to the public panic, the adherents of the Prince of 
range propagated a report, that the diſbanded Iriſh had hi 
egen a general maſſacre, and were advancing toward —_— | 
The Tandon with all the terrors of fire and ſword f. One | 
nd peke, a profligate native of the county of Somerſet, 

ber aimed afterwards the merit of this pernicious fiction. 

5 During this ſcene of diſtraction, anarchy, and riot, Dec. 11. 
D ch peers, both ſpiritual and temporal, as were in Lon- opt 
en, repaired to Guildhall, to reſtore the public tran- 
mi quility, an office which now ſeemed beyond the power 
nf the regular magiſtrate. They gave orders for raiſing 
gude militia, I hey erected themſelves into a ſupreme | 
at 088ouncil, They executed all the functions of royalty. [ 
hey iſſued their commands to the fleet. They ſent or- 


7 es to the abandoned army of James. They extended 1 
1 heir authority to all the garriſons in England. They Fi 
end * 


lived a declaration, by which they unanimouſly reſolv- [1 
av 0 apply to the Prince of Orange to ſettle the af- vn 
rave: of the kingdom, which had been deſerted, through 

Kue influence of wicked counſellors, by the King. The 

en u emdled lords deputed one of each peerage to carry the 

ot eration to the Prince, and to lay before him an ac- 

ns unt of what elle they had done, to beſpeak his con- 
nendeſſieunence and approbation. The city of London trod in 

0, e paths of the lords. They ſent an addreſs full of re- 

to "vec and gratitude to his Highneſs. The Prince lay in 

15 ue mean time at Henley; and the whole weſtern road 

s e covered with multitudes, who wiſhed to gain his fa- 

en Mur, by an early tender of their ſervice &. 

100 p The Prince, in the mean time, exerciſed in his own conduct of 
. of fron the functions of royalty. He iſſued a declaration the Prince. 
agl 7 o the diſbanded army, to teaſſemble themſelves, He 

* Idered the ſecretary at war to bring to him a liſt of 

en wie King's troops. He commanded the Lord Churchill 

n d collect his troop of horſe-guards. He ſent the Duke 

oy ll Grafton to take poſſeſſion in his name of Tilbury- 
baſal: The aſſembly of the peers adjourned to the coun- 


Jams r Ralph. Q Sheffield's Works, vol. ii. 
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CHAP. cil- chamber at White-hall, and, to give the appearing 


VIII. 


lliax for their preſident. 
1688. ting, on the thirteenth of December, a poor Country, 


King re- 
turns to 


London, 


HISTORY OF GREAT BRIT AIV. 


receive 
were 
The a 
orders 
rived : 
ſons u 


of legality to their meeting, choſe the Marquis of H 
While this aſſembly were fl. 


man, who had been engaged by James, brought a 
open letter from that unfortunate Prince to London 


It had no ſuperſcription; and it was addreſſed to none, But 
But it contained, in one ſentence, his own deplorable ing of 
condition, when in the hands of a deſperate rabble. This Mchambe 
poor meſſenger of their fallen ſovereign had long va al, 
ed at the council-door, without being able to attraq tele inf 
notice of any who paſſed. The Earl of Mulgrave «Wis of 
length, apprized of his buſineſs, had the courage to el. I 
troduce him to the council. He delivered his open E. nean t 
ter, and told the wretched ſtate of the King with teas Wiſin « 
The aſſembly were ſo much moved, that they ſent s diff 


Earl of Feverſham, with two hundred of the gu, 
toward Feverſham. His inſtructions were, to riſcue hin 


firit from danger, and afterwards to attend him to e prop 
ſea-coaſt, ſhould he chooſe to retire, eve,” 
Though the council of lords could not, with any ee rem 
cency, refuſe this trivial aid to James, the Prince ie Prir 
Orange was offended at their conduct. He thou by h 
that after they had invited him to take upon him tals Zuy! 
government of the nation, they departed from their duyWſrant by 
in aſſiſting their late King T7. Accounts of his fatneequeltec 
in-law's being ſtopt at Feverſham, was carried to Hin 
Highneſs at Windſor. Diſappointed beyond meaſure ours we 
the news, neither he nor his followers could treat wilg&erſha 
common decency the gentlemen who, in their zeae) to 8 
brought the intelligence dL. The Prince ſent Zuyliſe gs le 
to defire the King not to advance nearer London ta Un th 
Rocheſter. But he miſled him on the way. The Enes v 
of Feverſham, with the guards, had advanced to vitting hulch ar 
burn, whither James was conducted by the militia of ti ming t. 
county of Kent. He ſent Feverſham with a letter e Prin 
the Prince, to requeſt his preſence in London to (et8Wppoſed 
the nation. He himlſelt proceeded to that place, 8 Jame: 
arrived on the ſixteenth of December. Doubting ed hi 
fidelity of the troops who were quartered at WeltmiWied. 
ſter, he choſe to paſs through the city to W hitchaiurds, c. 
Never Prince returning with victory to his capital Mug to | 
* James II. T Burnet. U Napleton's conteſt with Þuri* 5 


[ 
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| received with louder acclamations of joy. All the ſtreets C H AP. 
„ere covered with bonfires, The bells were rung.— VIII. 
„rue air was rent with repeated ſhouts of gladneſs. All WWW 


orders of men crowded to his coach; and, when he ar- 1688. 
Lived at Whitehall, his apartments were filled with per- 
ons who came to expreſs their joy at his return *. 


Ne But this was only a tranſient gleam before the burſt- The prince 
be Wing of a ſtorm. James had ſcarce retired to his bed- of Orange 
Ve chamber, from the crowds who felicitated his ſafe ar- 
al, when Zuyliſtein came with letters from the Prince. 
he He informed him, that what Feverſham had propoſed, 
eas of too great conſequence to be immediately anſwer- 
ei. He recommended to the King to remain in the 


ean time at Rocheſter, James replied, that had Zuy- 
itein came before he left Rocheſter, he would have had 


tte difficulty to comply with his nephew's defire. But : | 

ow, he hoped that the Prince, who was then at Wind« [ 

br, would come next day to St. James's, to confer on | 
o ebe propoſal ſent by Feverſham. The Prince, I be- f [ 

ge,” ſaid Zuyliſtein, will not come till your troops i 
Wh 1 removed from town.” 'The King wrote a letter to i 
ce Me Prince before he knew that Feverſham was confin= 1 
dug by his Highneſs. He expreſſed the utmoſt ſurpriſe —_ 
m t Zuyliſtein. He complained vehemently of this fla- 110 
ir du rnt breach of the law of nations; and he earneſtly 1 
father equeſted the Prince to releaſe his priſoner. But he was = | 
to in no condition to enforce. his demands, and fa- FI 
aſure urs were not to be expected. The Prince, leaving Lil | 
at wi serlbam confined in Windſor-caſtle, advanced the next | Ul I! 
r zei to Sion. He even condeſcended not to anſwer the b | 
lite gs letter v. 616 . 4 
n tu Un the ſeventeenth of December, at nine at night, forces him 11 
he Emes was alarmed with the approach of a part of the to retire |» 11 
Sittich army. The Count de Solmes, he was told, was || 
a of ing to take poſſeſſion of the poſts at Whitehall, with 11 
letter ft Prince of Orange's guards, The King, however, _ | 
to ſelholed that the Count was only to take poſſeſſion of 11 
ace, . James's, where, in conſequence of his letter, he ex- 11 
ting «cd him the enſuing day. But he was ſoon unde- 


ied, The Earl of Craven, who commanded the 
ads, came at eleven o'clock to the King, as he was 
ng to bed, and informed him that Solmes was in St. 


V eſtmil 
hitehil 
. ital W 


Burnt 


WO Joes II. paſim. James II. 1688. 
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CH AP. James's Park, with three battalions of horſe and fax: 

VIII. He alſo told him, that Solmes, had orders to take pol Ts 

L_-— at Whitehall. James ſent for Solmes, and told hin an 
1688. that he believed he lay under a miſtake. He "replied, 5 ; 


under a 
guard 


and the houſe not furniſhed, | He mentioned Roche 
ter, as more ſuitable in itſelf, beſides its being appoilt 


YOURSELVES.” With the ſame breath, he named fl 
lifax, Shrewſbury, and Delamere to execute that oflice? 


that his orders were poſitive z and be placed them in th 
hands of the King. Craven, though then in the cigh 
tieth year of his age, reſolved rather to be cut to piece 
than reſign his poſt to foreigners, The ſoldiers exhibi. 
ed a fimilar ardour, The Dutch were preparing f 
action. The King, explaining how little reſiſtance non 
could avail, perſuaded Craven and his troops to withdray, 
and to give poſſeſſion without conteſt to Solmes 7, 
While the Dutch guards were advancing to ſeize the 
King, the Prince called at Sion a council of his Bug 
liſh adherents, His reſolution was formed: but ther 
was prudence in demanding'THEIR concurrence, They 
adviſed the Prince, that the King ſhould leave White 
hall, and repair to Ham, a deſerted ſeat of the Dutcheh 
of Lauderdale l. A difficulty . aroſe, who ſhould car 
this mortifying reſolution to the King. The Marqui 
of Halifax propoſed that it ſhould be ſent by ſome d 
the Dutch officers, The Prince, with ſpirit and prudency 
replied, © The advice is yours, and you ſhall carry i 


and tl 
being 
touches 
my, b 
Their 
te, 

folly © 
avant 
his pre 
was CC 
ceptabj 
The b 
withou 
cence 
public 
Irictly 
either 
hat hi 
langerc 
not cot 
bs pru 
alone 
hich | 
he cha 
Imilar | 
and not 
Vernmer 
James 
a fen 
arton, . 
ind, wit 
te, I' 


everal 


The two laſt were with Solmes, in the Park. When 
the King removed his own guards, the other commil 
ſioners were joined by Halifax. They were introduce 
by the Earl of Middleton, about one o'clock, to tit 
King, who was waked to receiye their meſſage. Jane 
excepted to Ham, as the winter was extremely levers 


ed before, in the letter, by Zuyliſtein. They obtain 
the conſent of the Prince, with poſitive . orders to . 
King to quit his palace by ten the next day. He al 


* * 
- 


ed a guard of his own foot. Solmes placed round hit 
an hundred Dutch ſoldiers: He ſignified his wiſh to i his f 
ſent by water to Graveſend, Halifax with rudenels 084 meg; 
poſed his requeſt. . But Shrewſbury, with more civvWyinian, 
zoreed:to-hig defire-S. 1 0 4 3 4 89 pa 
110 F bamioini duns dee 
James II. paſſim. * Ibid, Þ Clarendon's Diary, Dec. 
© james II. 1688. „„ 1 
Jam! 


A M E W H. 401 
James, ſurrounded by the Dutch guards, arrived at CH A P. 


( ocheſter on the 19th of December. The reſtraint put VIII. 
„bon his perſon, and the manner in which he had been 
05 ſorced from London, raiſed the indignation of ſeveral, & 7 
End the compaſſion of all. Many, who were far from ger. 8 
being fond either of his principles or government, were 
e bouched with pity, if not with regret, The Engliſh ar- 


my, both officers and ſoldiers, began to murmur ?.— 


for WT heir jealouſy was kindled, and their pride began to 
ow iſe, A ſpirit had gone abroad, which the precipitate 
Wolly of James could only prevent from turning to his 


alvantage» Influenced by his own fears, or mortified at 


te his preſent abject condition, he reſolved: to retire; He 

no vas convinced that he could not da a ſervice more ac- 

ber eptable to his rival. The guards were not kept exact. | 
[ey ET he back-door of the houſe in which he lodged was left 1 
hit Without any guard. The Prince forgot his uſual pru- 10 
che ence in his eagerneſs for the flight of James. He ſent Wl 
carry {WWpublic orders to the captain. of the guards, not to look Wl || 
ug rely after the King. James, however, was afraid _ | 
ne 0WEither of poiſon or ation E. He. conſidered not, 1 
Jene nat his death, in either of thoſe ways, would be more 1 


Jangerous to the Prince than his life; and if he could KY 
dot confide in his humanity, he might at leaſt rely on 
bis prudence. The flight of his uncle to France could 
lone ſecure to him the throne. The. republican ſpirit 
hich brought Charles to the block, was by no means 
he charaCteriſtic of the preſent times. An enthuſiaſm 
Imilar to his own, precipitated him from his throne, 
and not thoſe manly: principles which deem every go- 
gement unjuſt that is not free, L 


Noche James remained at Rocheſter three nights, in the mid{t Being re- 1 
appoint a few faichful friends. The Earls of Arran, Dum- ques in K| 
ora rton, Aileſbury, ' Litchfield, and Middleton, were there, ” El 
; to Wn, with other officers of merit, the gallant Lord Dun-, 1 
He ue. They argued againſt his flight with united efforts. 4 
und bigeveral biſhops, ſome peers, and many officers entreat- 1 
iſh o M his ſtay in ſome part of England. Meſſage follow- 1 
enels ol meſſage from London r. They. repreſented that the [| 


chiiions of mankind began to change. That events 


| ould riſe daily in favour of his authority, James was 
ſuplexed between his own fears and the zeal of his friends. 
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CHAP. While others reaſoned with calmneſs, Dundee added h; 

VIII. own native ardour to advice, “ The queſtion, Sir,” þ 

aid, © is whether you ſhall ſtay in England, or fly w 

1088. France ? Whether you ſhall truſt the returning zeal of 

your native ſubjects, or rely on a foreign power? Hey 

you ought to ſtand. Keep poſſeſſion of a part, and the 

whole will fubmit by degrees. Reſume the ſpirit of; 

King. Summon your ſubjects on their allegiance, Yau 

army, though diſbanded, is not diſperſed. Give me your 

commiſfion. I will gather ten thouſand of your troops, 

I will carry your ftandard at their head through Eng. 

Jand, and drive before you the Dutch and their Prince” 

The King replied, © that he believed it might be done; 

but that it would raiſe a civil war; and he would nd 

do ſo much miſchief to a nation, who would come foo 

to their ſenſes again.” Middleton urged his ſtay, though 

in the remoteſt part of the kingdom. ** Your Majech, 

faid he, may throw things into confuſion, by your de 

parture; but it will be but the anarchy of a month; 

a new government will ſoon be ſettled, and you and your 

family are ruined F.“ pe 

he eſcapes Theſe ſpirited remonſtrances produced no effect on: 

0 France. mind full of apprehenſion and fear. James reſolved to 

uit the kingdom. Having communicated his deſign to 

a few of his friends, he paſſed at midnight through the 

back-door of the hoyſe where he lodged, and, with hi 

ſon, the Duke of Berwick, and Biddulph, one of his ſer- 

vants, went in a boat to a ſmack, which lay waiting for 

him without the fort of Sheerneſs. When day began 

to appear, the ſmack weighed, and ſtood out to ſea.— 

The wind blew hard at eaſt-north-eaſt, They durſt not 

venture to turn down any lower than the Buoy of the 

Nore. They were forced to bear up the river towatd 

Leigh, and to anchor on the Eſſex fide, under the let 

of the land. All Sunday they lay in that place, Thc 

gale ſlackened at night; and, when the*tide broke they 

got under ſail. The weather being fair on Monday, 

without tacking, they reached the Buoy of the Narrows; 

but not being able to weather the Goodwin, they wer ue King 

forced to ſail through the Downs. Seven ſhips lay there 

at anchor; but the ſmack paſſed unqueſtioned along ich 
Unable to fetch Calais, ſhe bore away for Boulogne— 

She anchored before Ambleteuſe, The King landed at 1] 
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three o'clock in the morning of Tueſday, the twenty-C H A P. 
ch of December; and taking poſt, ſoon joined his VIII. 
geen at St. Germains ©. 5 
The ambition of the Prince of Orange, the cabals 1688. 
of the diſcontented, the arts of private enemies, the — wap 
treachery of ſuppoſed friends, and even the obvious ne- 
ceſſty of circumſcribing a prerogative which had been 
carried beyond its legal bounds, might ultimately ftrip 
the King of a part of his authority : but none but James 
could deprive himſelf of his throne. The deſertion of : 


0 pd 

* his people proceeded more from a diſlike to his meaſures 
no. thin an averſion to his perſon. Had he remained in 
ce” England, his very misfortunes would have brought back 


he old, or created new friends. The ardour of his ri- 
al for poſſeſſing the regal power, had already overcome 


ſoon bis uſual prudence and reſerve. Ungaining in his man- 
ouh er, perſevering in the purſuit of his own ſchemes, as 
jelly, WW*zligent of friends as he was careleſs of his enemies, 
r de. be Prince was not likely to retain, for any length of 


ime, the popularity which he had acquired. The utili- 
y of his public meaſures would be forgot in his pri- 
Rate conduct, His actions would become daily more 
nd more inconſiſtent with his declarations; and he 
zould at length fink into a mere mediator between the 
ing and his people; or riſe to the throne through all 


h the de horrors of a civil war. But, fortunately for the 

th his WW 'ince, the ignorance and timidity of James opened for 

is ſer- im a peaceable acceſſion to a crown, which, though 

ng for e might ſeize, he could never retain by the force of his 

began Ims. | | 

ſe. - While James was carried down the Thames, ſurround- The Prince 
ſt not with Dutch guards, the Prince arrived at St. James's, arrives in 
of the in a numerous retinue of courtiers and friends l. The London. 


oward opulace, who had received the King with ſuch accla- 
he lee ations two days before, transferred their ſhouts to his 
The Whew, with their uſual inconftancy. But notwithſtand- 
e they e theſe outward expreſſions of ſatisfaQion, the late 
onda), NMeaſures of the Prince raiſed a ſecret diſguſt in the minds 
rrows; the people. The reſtraint laid upon the perſon of 
y wen e King, the time, the manner of his removal from his 
y there n palace, the poſting of the Dutch guards where 
ong Sich foldiers had ſtood with their arms, the taking 
one 


James II. 1688. 1 Dec. 18, 1688. 
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CHAP. po ſſeſſion of the Tower with a foreign force, the qu. 


VIII. 


1688. 


Aſſembly cf The lords, who had formally aſſumed the adm 


Pet rT5S. 


the ſettlement of the kingdom. He laid before then 


Nottingham, the Lord Wharton, and all the biſhop 


Paper left 


by the King he left, incloſed in a leiter to the Earl of Middleton, 
at Rocheſ- 


ter, 


vphich induced him to fly. He complained of the Prince 
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tering of troops all over and round the town, raiſe; 
kind of general jealouſy and ferment . Whiſper, g 
diſſatisfaction went round. Men began to conſtrue « th 
fpecious undertaking into a diſguiſed and deſigned yy. 
pation *,” But in the midſt of this private digga, 
public bodies expreſſed their zeal for the Prince an l 
cauſe. The clergy of London, the diſſenting miniſter, 
the city itſelf T, and the lawyers, preſented addreſs 
full of panegyric, and expreſſive of gratitude M. 


ſtration of affairs during the firſt evaſion of the King, 
deſiſted from the exerciſe of their power when th 
Prince arrived. During two days, no form of goyen 
ment ſubſiſted, But the expectations of mankind, an 
the authority of the Prince of Orange, preſerved « 
fectually the public tranquillity. After deliberating the 
matter fully, with his own intimate friends, he calle 
upon the peers “ for their advice and concurrence fo 


his declaration, as the foundation of their deliberations 
He withdrew, and left the matter to their own debate 
Thanks were voted to the Prince. The aſſociation fo 
the ſafety of his perſon, which had been framed at Et 
eter, was preſented, and ſigned by a great majorit) 
The Duke of Somerſet, the Earls of Pembroke ant 


except Compton, Biſhop of London, refuſed to gt 
the aſſociation, on account of ſome expreſſions whid 
it contained. To give more authority to their futul 
deliberations, they reſolved to adjourn to their on 
houſe, where they met the next day “, and choſe i 
their ſpeaker the Marquis of Halifax. Nothing mate 
rial was however done. The King was till at Roch 
ſter ; and he had ſtill many adherents in the aſſembly 0 
the peers, | 
When James reſolved to withdraw himſelf to Franc 


paper, written in his own hand, containing the real 


I Burnet. 8 — | L Dec. 20. 


* Ralph, Burnet, Kennet, * Dec. 1.5 — 
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-efyſal to treat, and of the impriſonment of his meſ- CH AP. 
ſenger, the Earl of Feverſham, againſt the practice and VIII. 


1688. 


y law of nations. He dwelt on the hardſhips which at- 
ended his removal from his own palace. He propoſed 
us a queſtion to the world, How could he hope to be 
uh e in the hands of a man who had invaded his kingdom 


[1 Without any juſt cauſe ? who had traduced his character 
ers With the utmoſt malice, in the clauſe of his declaration 
fo Which regarded the Prince of Wales? He appealed to 

 W:nkind, he left it to the conſcience of the Prince him- 


if, Whether he believed him capable of the unnatural 


goms. What,” concluded he, * had I then to ex- 
ect from one who has taken fo much pains to render 
e as black as hell to my people, as well as to all 
the world? I was born free, “ he ſaid, * and am re- 
oed to continue free. I have ventured often my life 
for my country; and, old as I am, I ſhall venture it 
ſill to redeem my ſubjeQs from ſlavery.” He inſinuat- 
ed, that it was to avoid his perſon being ſo ſecured, as 
to prevent him from ſetting his country free, he had de- 


all,” whenever the eyes of the nation ſhould become 
open to the impoſition put upon them by the ſpecious 
pretences of liberty and property. Notwithſtanding 
this appearance of ſpirit, he betrayed in the concluſion 
pdegree of his former enthuſiaſm. He hoped,” he 
Jad, © that when a legal parliament ſhould be called, 
among other things neceſſary to be done, a liberty of 


r fut onſcience ſhould be granted to all Proteſtant diſſenters, 
ir ove" ſuch a ſhare of it conferred on thoſe of his own per- 
noſe f uaſion, as ſhould enable them to live peaceably in their 
or mieden country r. | | | 


Middleton ſhould be ordered to attend with the paper 
elt by the King at Rocheſter. A debate enſued. But 
ic Lord Godolphin aſſuring them that nothing contain- 
d in the paper would give ſatisfaction, the motion was 


1 


7 Printed reaſons. EN 
* 4 * 1 0 A authority 3 


jillainy of impoſing a ſuppoſitious heir on his king- 


termined to retire; but that he would remain © within 


ropt, In the courſe of this debate, it was urged, that 
le King, by withdrawing, had diveſted himſelf of his | 


When the lords met, on the twenty-fourth of De- rejected by 
tember, the Earl of Berkley moved, that the Earl of dhe lords, 


. 
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CH AP. authority; and that government itſelf had ſuffered : ted 
VIII. demiſe in law . A free parliament was declared to h H orces 
me only means to obtain a ſettlement. The Earl « renc 
1688. Clarendon moved that the declaration ſhould be con. bur h. 
dered, and the birth of the Prince of Wales examined MiWine, 

This nobleman had joined the Prince of Orange, fron be ſea 

a firm perſuaſion that he would adhere to his declare. oops, 

tion: but when he found that he aſpired to the crow, MiMered t 

he deſerted his cauſe. - The Lord Paget made a motinn, they 

that the Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared Queen, WWifons 

He was however over-ruled. The reſult of all wa, es, th 

that an addreſs ſhould be preſented. to the Prince of ince, 
Orange, to take the adminiſtration of government, aulMiliuztio: 

to ſummon a convention to meet at Weſtminſter er diff 

' ſomeday in the enſuing January &. | ceſſit) 
They and This addreſs, as far as the thing could be done by tte bed. 
. peers, inveſted the Prince with a regal authority, it bis 
not with the name of King. The offer was too agree of 

able to be refuſed. But it was neceſſary to ſtrengtheniWnper 

the reſolution of the lords with the approbation of en, 
commons. The Prince aſſembled at St. James's all though! 

in town who had ſat as members in the two laſt para n to p 

ments of Charles the Second. To theſe he joined ti a ki 

Lord Mayor of London, the court of aldermen, an {he ir 

fifty delegates, choſen from their own number by of a 
common- council. In a formal ſpeech, which he read 0"t)-fr 

this motley aſſembly, he explained the abſolute neceſit ſe mag 

of their coming immediately to ſome reſolutions, IH e 

retired to the houſe of commons in Weſtminſter. T diſpa 

choſe Mr. Powle for their chairman, They quich ebe, « 

agreed to preſent, in ſubſtance, the ſame addreſs vi elent: 

the lords, They preſented it accordingly the next day "Wi Peers. 

The Prince required time to conſider * this matter oi) colou 
weight,” before he ſhould give his anſwer. He ſent f march 

them on the twenty-eighth of December. He promiſe be mad 

to exert his utmoſt endeavours to accompliſh their defire Londo 

But he neither thanked them for the confidence vb As 

they had repoſed in his honour, nor for their voluntat 1 preci 
ſurrender of the government into his hands C. be Exc 

24dreſs the The lords and commons, however, ſurrendered t. T. 


Prince to this time no power to his Highneſs that he had not & duty 
call a con- | 


vention. 


8. 
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ſorces by his own authority, He ordered Barillon, the 
french ambaſſador, to depart the kingdom in twenty- 


0 dur hours; and, when that miniſter applied for further 
ine, he ſent him under a party of the Dutch guards to 
on be ſea-ſide *. He iſſued his commands to the Engliſh 


oops, as if he had been already their King. He or- 
red the people to deliver back upon demand ſuch arms 
they had received in exchange for neceſſaries and pro- 
ons from the diſbanded troops. But theſe irregulari- 


Way, 
E of 

and! 
00 


rince, may be e account of the diſtracted 
wation of the times. government being in a man- 
x diſſolved by his own invaſion, there was a kind of 
eeſity for his aſſuming the authority which he had diſ- 

the 
' it his behaviour to his intereſt, ſuffered frequently his 
ve of power to appear. Harſh and untraQable in the 


ies, though inconſiſtent with the avowed deſigns of the 


bed. Beſides, the Prince, though he endeavoured to 
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erted before. He had aſſigned quarters to the King's C HAP. 


VIII. 


A 
1688. 


gree⸗ 
YI mper and diſpoſition of his mind, diſſimulation was a 
te en, which he often ſeemed: to wiſh to lay down, 
tho ough his natural coolneſs, and his determined reſolu— 
alla to poſſeſs the object of his ambition, laid, in gene- 

ed e a kind of reſtraint on his conduct. 


The important year 1688 ended with the Prince's firſt 


1, and ROE 
by e of authority. He publiſhed” a declaration on the His gelt 20, 
read tty-firſt of December, empowering all civil officers 05 a 


d magiſtrates, not being Papiſts, to act in their re- 
ive offices, till the meeting of the convention. 


eceſiity 


it day beers. That the members might be choſen without 
ater oY) colour of force or reſtraint, he ordered the troops 
ſent fo march out of their quarters where any election was 
promise be made *, He at the ſame time applied to the city 
ir dere London for a loan. The late diſtraQions had either 
de which pated the revenue, or prevented its being collected 


I preciſion, Forty thouſand pounds remained only 
liz Exchequer, when the Prince aſſumed the govern- 


it, The Engliſh army, though they had ſacrificed 


oluntal 


| dered 4 


4 not ei. duty to the King to their fears for the Proteſtant 
| paſſin. v4 Publications of the times. Z Jan. 145 
Shell . . K k | religion, 


ele 


diſpatched his circular letters to the various bo- 
ugs, counties, and corporations, for the election of 
prelentatives, He ſent a printed invitation to each of 
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CHAP. religion, were by no means pleaſed with the Prince, 
VIII. They were offended at real or ſuppoſed indignities 
H Their natural jealouſy of foreigners added to their rs, 


1689. 


Private in- 
trigues of 
the Prince 
for the 
crown. 


two hundred thouſand pounds, to be repaid in fi 


as it could not be deemed ſincere. Befides, the Prince 
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ſentment. Beſides, many of the officers were attachel 
to James, through perſonal obligations. The Prince 
reſolved to model and reform the refractory corps. But 
this could not be effected without money to pay thei 
arrears. He applied therefore to the city of London, 
and they reſolved to ſupply his Highneſs with a loan df 


months *. F — | il 

But public buſineſs employegnot the whole attention 
of the Prince of Orange duringMhe interval between hi 
aſſuming the government and the meeting of the con 
vention. Though he himſelf was cold and reſerved, hj 
emiſſaries and friends were buſy in inſinuating his e. 
pectations from a people, who acknowledged that he 
had extricated them from public miſery and political 
diſtreſs. The diſtance which he obſerved, and the ven 
ſilence which he kept, though partly ſpringing from hi 
natural temper, explained his views. The ſlate of op- 
nions, even without either his force or his aid, ſeeme 
to promiſe the gratification of his hopes of the throne 
The general defection of the nation from James, a 
even his own defertion of the nation, had created a mi: 
tual diſtruſt, which rendered a reconcilement dangerous 


already poſſeſſed of power, became the only object v 


which the ambitious, who are naturally the leaders refer 

party, turned their eyes. The Marquis of Halifax 2 brea 

the Earl of Danby lenged each to recover the polig ince, 
conſequence which they had poſſeſſed in a former regex: he 

Though irreconcilable enemies themſelves, the oe, t. 

conteſt was to try which could moſt oblige the Prins pri 

Theſe two noblemen led two parties in the kingdongWould | 

while a third, which perhaps at bottom were more lien f. 

merous than both, loſt their ſpirit through their valWinte « 

of ſucceſs. | mor 

intrigues of The Marquis of Halifax, however, either throv? hich 0 
5 1 and his own acuteneſs, or from better information, adopt ends 
ant. views more judicious than thoſe of his competitor i ppoi 
power. He reſolved to make a preſent gilt of Ae ran 

| | nequal. 


Gazette. 3 Pe 


Tr MES IH 


Ce, tbrone to the Prince, to gain his future favour, HeCH AP. 
ies, WY ugly judged, when once a-breach was made on the ſuc VIII. 

6 coo, that it mattered little how far the ſettlement of WWW 
hel ne crown ſhould deviate from the genuine line. The 

ince WA princeſs of Orange had no better title than her huſband 

But to the throne, while her father and brother were alive. 


heir Beſides, - he perceived that he could add to the number 
don, of his own party, with the ſame meaſure which ſhould 
an of WWW ratify the Prince. Men of republican principles highly 


1 fir 


Hyoured an alteration in the ſucceſſion, as the means of 
weakening or perhaps aboliſhing monarchy. They 
vere the chief inſtrumeggs in guiding, and even terrify- 
ing the people to the mode of ſettlement promoted by 
Halifax, who ſeemed himſelf to act only under the di- 


ntion 
en his 
> (ON 
d, hi 
15 ex. 


heir eagerneſs 'uppn this head had led them into an 
at he 


ror deſtructive of their romantic views. They had 


itil iW1cn inveſted already the Prince with the firſt preroga- 
e ee of the crown, the privilege of calling a parliament. 
om hi inſtead of iſſuing directions, when they met in conven- 
f open, for the choice of a free parliament, they, with pe- 
cemevWWliar abſurdity, employed the Prince of Orange in ac- 
hroneWWompliſhing that work; as if they could transfer to a 
s, alWoreigner, who poſſeſſed no office that the conſtitution 


a mil 
gel Ou) 
Prince, 


ecogniſed, a right, which they were afraid to exert 
emſelves, 2d. 


rection of the Prince's Dutch ſervants and friends, 
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1689. 


The Earl of Danby, though ſeemingly more mode- Danby fa- 


ect Mae, was more abſurd than Halifax. He wiſhed to vours the 
ders 088 rclerve inviolable the claims of monarchy, yet reſolved _— 
fax 08% break the ſucceſſion. He endeavoured to gain the 
olitich frince, by transferring the crown to his wife, as the 
reihe heir, The folly which induced him to believe be- 
he once, that the Prince of Orange invaded England for a 


Prince 


ky b prize than the throne, gave him hopes that he 
ingdon 


ould now reſt ſatisfied with the honour of having a 


nore een for his conſort. Danby was not, however, de- 
cir wungute of ſupport in his opinion. The warm abettors 


monarchy were half reconciled to an expedient, 


throv ich overturned not quite their principles. The 


ory ends of James approved of a meaſure which tended to 
etiter point the prince in his ambitious views. The diſ- 


of Me can high between the parties; but the conteſt was 


. : ; 
"qual. The perſon moſt concerned was already in 


| Fe K k 2 poſſeſſion 
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C H AP. poſſeſſion of the whole force and revenue of the king. | 
VIII. 


I clared his ſentiments: but there was an eloquence in his | 
ſilence, which ſufficiently explained his defigns. Beſides, | 


»- 168 


Convention 


meets. 


and Mr. Powle b. 
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dom, and ſupported by a foreign army. He had not de. 


his Dutch friends, though they pretended to ſpeak from 
no authority, diſcovered his ſentiments. 
meeting held at the Earl of Devon's, put an end to the 


doubts of Danby. When that lord urged his own vi. 


ſionary ſcheme of ſettling the crown, he was plainly 


told, that the Prince of Orange would not be his wife's | 


gentleman-uſher ©. | 
The expectations of the Prince of Orange were ſuf- 
ficiently known before the meeting of the convention, 


on the twenty-ſecond of January. The choice of the | 
two ſpeakers fell as before on the Marquis of Halifax 
The firſt obtained the chair, after a 


competiton with Danby ; the latter without any oppoſi- 


tion at all. A letter from the Prince was preſented to 


both houſes. He told them, that he had done every 
thing in his power for the public ſafety and peace. Hef 
even knew not that any thing was omitted for the pre- 
ſervation of either, ſince the adminiſtration of affairs 
As he had done His part, 
he ſaid, it lay with them to fix the foundations of a firm 
ſecurity for their religion, their laws, and their liberties, 
He doubted not, but from ſuch a full and free repreſen- 
tative of the people, the ends of his declaration would 
be obtained. He repreſented, that the dangerous ſtate$ 
of the Proteftant intereſt in Ireland required a large 
and ſpeedy fuccour. He affirmed, that the leaft delay 
their counſels might prove fatal, in the preſent ſtate off 
foreign affairs. He magnified the generoſity of the 
Dutch, by whom he had been enabled to reſcue the na- 
tion. He expreſſed his fears, that they would feel the 
He - requeſted 
their early aſſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy, who bad 
He was confident, hel 
ſaid, that their cheerful concurrence to preſerve this 
kingdom, would merit its aſſiſtance to preſerve them- 


had been placed in his hands. 


bad effects of the aid which they gave. 


declared war againſt the States, 


felves * 


© Dalrymple's Append. 


Fagel, at a | 


D Journals, Jan, 22, 1689. 
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JAMES n. 


g- 
N ichts of mankind from precedent and law, the preſent VIII. 
his . alfembly will not appear to be by either ſupported. The * 
es, convention which reſtored Charles the Second was by no OW 4 A 
"Im means ſimilar to that which raiſed William the Third to on the lega- 
e throne. The long parliament, however much they lity 
he might have abuſed the authority, derived their own ex- 
vi= WH iftence from a ſource recogniſed by the conſtitution and 
nly nus. The two other eſtates of parliament having been 
e's WM excluded from their functions by the violence of others, 
their whole power devolved, in a regular ſucceſſion, 
uf- mon the commons. They were de facto, though per- 
on, haps not de jure, the ſupreme authority in the nation 
the WW ind, as ſuch, they had a kind of right to remit the peo- 
tax WW je to the choice of a new repreſentative. In the pre- 
er a ent inſtance, the members of parliaments, regularly 
oli. Wl tifolved, met upon the invitation of a perſon veſted 
d to with no authority recogniſed by the laws. They de- 
ery Wl 1olved a power, which they poſſeſſed not themſelves, 
He WW upon a Prince who had not even the ſmall advantage of 
pre- being a native of England. He exerted his fictitious 
fairs WY authority, and ſummoned an aſſembly, who, by virtue 
art, ef powers derived ſolely from himſelf, conferred upon 
firm WW tim the crown, 1 | 
ſties. Neceflity, however, has been urged as a ſufficient of that af. 
len- Wl julification of this irregularity. The King, by deſert- ſembly. 
ould WY ing the functions of his office, had diſſolved all govern- 
ſtate nent. Things reverted to their firſt principles; and 
large i the people had a right to eſtabliſh what authority they 
ay m dleaſed to govern themſelves. But men have not conſi- 
te 0 


(ered, that there cannot happen a partial diſſolution of 
government. When the chain is broken in the upper 


e na- ink, confuſion pervades the whole. Upon the princi- 
| the be, that all authority is diflolved, what right had a 
eſte inal! part of the nation, as the freeholders confeſſedly 
0 badf vere, to determine upon a point in which the whole 
t, he body of the people were concerned? Could THEIR 


ercluſive privileges ſubſiſt, after the political fabric had 
allen? But, if the freeholders at large loſe their rela- 
e privileges, by a total diſſolution of government, 
bey can have no repreſentatives, as they can transfer 
"9 power, The truth is, the expediency of the thing 
wi ſupply the place of right. The people at large 
k : K k 3 | are 


| | - 501 
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C HAP. are too unwieldy a body to act for themſelves. A king 
VIII. of uſurpation is neceſſary to guide and even command 
ua) them to their own good. Beſides, they are never m. 
1689. nutely tenacious of their natural rights. They volunta. 

rily yield a ſuperiority to particular perſons; and their 

acquieſcence is afterwards conſtrued into duty. 

Addreſs of Theſe arguments neither ſuggeſted themſelves to the 

thanks. convention, nor were they ſuitable to their views, 

They conſidered themſelves as poſſeſſed of the power, 
and they deemed that they had a right to ſettle the go- 
vernment. 'The two houſes voted an addreſs of thanks 
to his Highneſs. They appointed a day of thankſgiving 
for the deliverance. 'The power of executing. the go- 
vernment, which the former convention had conferred 8 
upon the Prince, expired the moment the two houſes | 
were formed. They beſought him, in their addreſs of 
thanks, to. continue his adminiſtration ; and the lords 
and commons, the greateſt compliment ever paid to a 
King, waited upon him in a body *, But neither the 
zeal of their profeſſions, nor their offer of power, 
ſeemed equal to the expectations of the Prince. He 
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was ſtately, cold, and reſerved. He made no immediate Wl Aft 
reply; and, when he delivered his anſwer the next day, 0 thi 
it partook more of the diſobliging dryneſs of his manner, ſames 
than the warm gratitude which they had ſome reaſon to nſit 
expect. He told them, that he was glad they were king 
pleaſed with what he had done; and that, as they deſired laws, 

him to continue the adminiſtration of affairs, he was 6m ; 
willing to accept their offer. He again recommended unt“ 
to them the conſideration of affairs abroad, which ten- pro 
dered it fit for them to expedite their buſineſs at Ihe p 
home ©. 1 15 7 chorcl 
Arguments The commons, inſtead of entering immediately either ©onter 
for and a. on foreign or domeſtic affairs, adjourned for three third, 
e ge“ days ®, When they met again, on the twenty-ſixth ol antort 
Iitical de- : | 5 on. 
mile. January, they appointed the twenty-eighth for conſider- bn; 
ing the ſtate of the nation 1. On that day * they re- "hich 
ſalved themſelves into a committee of the wliole houſe. [he | 

They choſe Hampden for their chairman. Mr. DolbenF their 
began the debate with a ſpeech, He endeavoured to Fay 

| ME air. 
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prove, that the King's deſerting the kingdom, without CHAP. 
pointing any perſon. to adminiſter the government VIII. 
during bis abſence, amounted, in reaſon as well as in law, do. 
o a demiſe. There was no novelty in this argument. 89. 
u had been frequently urged without doors, ever ſince 8 
it was firſt mentioned in the aſſembly of the peers in 
December. Men more violent than Dolben objeQed to 

tis motion of a demiſe, as too narrow a foundation for 


nd 
In 

m. 
ta- 
E 


the 


bs a firm and permanent ſettlement. They affirmed, that 
g- WL political demiſe inferred, that the crown ought im- 
nk: WH mediately to fall on the next heir, But as this would 
ing de attended with the ſame inconvenience which they 
70 wiſhed to remove, they inſiſted, that there could be no 
red WY deſcent in the preſent caſe; and that the throne being 
uſes WH 1:cated by the deſertion of the Prince, the royal autho- 
& of rity had fallen to the diſpoſal of the people, from whom 
ords originally aroſe. Finch, on the other hand, offered 
to a WM fveral arguments for a regency. Sit Chriſtoper Muſ- 
the gave, and even Sir Edward Seymour, who firſt pro- 


moted the aſſociation 7 Exeter 3 urged ſtrenuouſſy 


wer, = i 
z2ainſt the vacancy of the throne . 


Hel 
diate} 
day, 


- - 


After a debate of many hours, the committee came g... 1... 
to this memorable reſolution ; They reſolved, that folve. 
nner, WM James the Second, having endeayoured to ſubvert the | 
on to conſtitution, by breaking the original contract between 
were king and people, and having violated the fundamental 
-Gred kus, and withdrawn himſelf, had abdicated the king- 
was im; and that the throne was thereby become va- 
ended ant“. This complicated reſolution, after having been 
ren- proved in the houſe, was carried up to the lords. 
ſs at {be peers were divided into various parties. The high- 
churchmen were for a regency, The Whigs were for 


either onferring the crown upon the Prince of Orange. A 
three bird, but the moſt conſiderable party, adhered to the 
xth of iniortunate King; ſome, from an affection to his per- 
1ſider- bn; but more, from a deſpair of the Prince's favour, 
ey re- which ſeemed to be altogether engroſſed by the Whigs. 
houſe. [ie lords reſolved themſelves into, a committee of 
)olbenMW 'icir whole houſe, to conſider the reſolution of the 
red toll ommons. The Earl of Danby was placed in the 


. — 
WT flair, The firſt matter conſidered was a regency &. 
Jan 23 , . 
1 Debates. M Journals, Jan, 28. Þ Burnet. 
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C HAP. Nottingham began the debate with moving, “ not to 
VIII. agree with the commons, that the throne was vacant.” 
Ae ſupported his motion with various arguments. He 
1689. urged the precariouſneſs of the throne, ſhould the 
power of judging the King remain in the people, He 
argued, that the firſt breach upon the line of ſucceſſion 
would render, in fact, the crown elective. He declared 
for a regency, as the only means to exclude James, 
without ruining monarchy ; and he affirmed, that all 
other expedients were only calculated to pleaſe the re- 
publican party, who deemed that the King was ac 
countable to the people, from whom he derived his 
power. b 


Debatesin The lords who oppoſed the motion urged arguments 


the 


pointed without the conſent of the King, was a greater 
breach upon monarchy than the filling of the throne by 
election. 


authority. They urged the manifeſt abſurdity of having 


two kings at the ſame time; the one poſſeſſed of the 
power, and the other of the title; eſpecially when, in 


the very nature of 'the thing, they muſt be in perpetual 


oppoſition. A regency in the preſent caſe, they faid, | 


would be more illegal, as well as more unſafe, than à 
King with even a diſputable title. The law of England, 


they, continued, had provided for the ſecurity of the 


ſubject, in ſubmitting to the King in poſſeſſion ; but no 
ſtatute had made any proviſion for the ſafety of thoſe 
who ſhould adhere to a regent againſt the lawful Prince. 


Should the government, they faid, be carried on in the 


name of James, the nation would confider him ſtill as 


their real King; and ſhould any perfon endeavour, 


either by plot or inſurrection, to reſtore him to his au- 
thority, ſuch perſon could not be proſecuted, as for high- 
treaſon, for an act which the laws conſtrued into a duty. 
In the weakneſs or infancy of a Prince, for inſtance; 


they ſaid the caſe was extremely different. The will of | 


the regent was then conſidered as the will of the King. 
But, in the preſent caſe, a perpetual conteſt muſt ſubſiſt 


| between them; the one endeavouring to recover his 


Theſe | 


power, the other to preſerve his authority. 


ſtill more ſpecious. They affirmed, that a regency ap- 


They could find no difference, they ſaid, | 
between dethroning the King and depriving him of all 
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| coolneſs upon ſuch occaſions, 


JAM E S II. 


views of the majority of the lords, determined the que- 


ion againſt a regency, ſhould the throne be declared w*W a 


cant). The houſe reſolved itfelf into a committee 
the next day T, to conſider further the vote of the com- 
mons. The ſubject of debate was, whether there was 
in original contra between the Prince and the people? 
A queſtion more ſpeculative and leſs important could 
ſcarce engage the attention of a deliberative aſſembly, 
When men are forced to return to firſt principles, there 
$a kind of ridicule in ſearching for precedents. Argu- 
ments from reaſon might be produced, that a kind of 
compaCt was underſtood to ſubſiſt between the ſubject 
and the ſovereign. 


compact was as unneceſſary as the fact itſelf was untrue, 


| | n 
Theſe arguments, or, what is more probable, the C HAP. 


VIII. 


1089. 
houſe of 
lords. 


But the actual exiſtence of ſuch a 


Neither the conceſſions of anceſtors, nor the encroach- 
ments of former monarchs, can conſtitute any prece- 


ents againſt the natural rights of mankind. Freedom 


muſt not be received as a legacy. It is the property of 
human nature ; and all men have a right to aſſert it with 


zdour, When either accident or force unhinges a go- 
rerment, expedience only is to be conſidered in the ſet- 
lement of public affairs; and thoſe who beſt provide 
zpainſt future evils, by ſuch a ſettlement, deſerve the 
moſt applauſe. But men ſeldom act with ſufficient 
Their paſſions interfere 
wih their deliberations ; and the reſult proceeds from 
iccident more than from wiſdom. The queſtion was 
decided, after a long debate, for an original contract; 
nd the houſe almoſt immediately reſolved, that James 
had broken that contract K. 

The lords, on the ſame day 5, took under their conſi- 
eration the word ABDICATED, contained in the vote 
ak the commons. No inquiry was made in the debate 
vaich enſued, whether the King withdrew himſelf vo- 
luntarily, or was terrified away from his kingdom by 
open force , or by the fears of private violence. The 
peers ſoon concluded, that DESERTED was a more pro- 
per word, The next queſtion concerned the vacancy of 
ite throne. The bench of biſhops, the Tory peers, thoſe 
Who were diſcontented with the Prince, or who derived 


Q Journals of the lords, Jan. 30. 
T Ralph, vol. ii. 
no 


: $1 againſt 49. 


bid. s Clarendon's Diary, Jan. zo. 


They a- 
mend the 


vote of the 


commons. 
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C H A P. no hopes from his power, recurred to the trite maxim 
VIII. of law, that the King never dies. As a proof of this! 
V poſition, they urged. the oath of allegiance, which binds 
1689. the ſubject to the hrs of the King as well as to him. 
ſelf. The adherents of the Prince affirmed, that the 

oath of allegiance regarded only a natural demiſe ; and 

they juſtly obſerved, that there was no proviſion made 

in law for a civil demiſe. Upon this foundation the 
whole ought to reſt. No one could deny but the con- 
vention might make a precedent upon a new matter as 

well as their anceſtors. But men were inflamed by pre- 
Judices ; and they wandered to flight quibbles from ſolid 
reaſon. The reſult of the whole was, by a majority of 
eleven U, that the words, the throne is thereby va- 
cant,” ſhould be expunged from the vote of the com- 
mons. But from this deciſion a new queſtion aroſe, | 
If the throne was not vacant, by whom was it filled? 
James was excluded already; and it was not yet agreed I 
who was the next heir. A motion was made, that, in- 
ſtead of ** the throne is hereby vacant,” ſhould be in- 
ſerted, „ that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ſhould 

be declared King and Queen.” This alſo, upon a divi- 
ſion, was rejected by a majority of eleven votes x. 
Feb. Theſe important amendments upon their vote were 
Reject alet- ſent down on the firſt of February to the commons. 
TR When the peers met the next day, a letter was placed 
in the hands of the Marqais of Halifax, their ſpeaker} 
by the directions of the Lord Preſton. This letter was 

_ underſtood to have been ſent by the King from St. Ger- 
mains. Some demanded it ſhould be read. Others for- 
bad it with clamour. The enemies of James prevailed. 
But the letter ſoon found its way to the preſs, The 
King, to'a recapitulation of reaſons, which he had al- 
ready given, for-withdrawing from Rocheſter, added new 
matter. He complained, that the Prince of Orange had 
intercepted and ſuppreſſed the copies which he had ſent 
to his privy-council and peers. He wondered not, how-| 
ever, that all arts were uſed in concealing his ſentiments} 
from his ſubjects. He affirmed, that it was to prevent| 
the hearing of propoſals, which would pleaſe all reaſon- 
able men, the Prince choſe to expel him from While- 
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He 


could return with ſafety, He reſolved, that nothing 
hould be omitted which could tend to the abſolute re- 
dreſs of all diſorders, in a free and legal parliament, 
teld without conſtraint, He promiſed to ſecure the 
church of England, to give ſuch indulgence to Diſſent- 
ers as ſhould prevent all jealouſy, to heal by the advice 
of parliament all diviſions, to cover with oblivion all 
faults, to reſtore the happineſs of his people, and to lay 
their liberties on a ſolid and laſting foundation. Theſe 
bleſſings, he affirmed, could never be effeQually derived 
from any other power „. lm” | 


was alarmed by the laſt vote of the lords. The natural 
phlegm of his diſpoſition, as well as his pride, and per- 
haps his prucence, had hitherto kept him ſilent. But 
inding that he was likely to loſe the chief object of his 
ambition, he at length broke through his ſeeming apa- 
thy and reſerve, He called together Halifax, Shrewſ- 
bury, Danby, and ſome othet leaders. He told them, 
that to prevent all reſtraint upon the deliberations of 
the commons, he had hitherto avoided to interfere with 
their debates. 
ſome were for placing the government in the hands of a 
regent, He would not oppoſe the. meaſure, he ſaid, 
but he aſſured them, that he was reſolved not to be 
THAT regent. He told them, that others ſeemed in- 
cined to place the Princeſs on the throne, and to confer 
upon him, by courteſy, the name of a King. He af- 
lured them, that though he eſteemed the Princeſs, he 
vas determined not to owe to HER that favour ; and 
he deſired them to reſt ſatisfied, that he would not take 
e title of an office, of which he poſſeſſed not the 


ſhould be ſettled upon him for life. That if they ſhould 
lnink fit to act otherwiſe, he would not oppoſe their de- 
ens: but he aſſured them that he would return to 
Holland, and interfere no more with their affairs 2. 


Printed letter. 2 Burnet, Ralph. 
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ball. But for his part, he ſaid, whatever crimes ſhould C HA · 
de committed, he was reſolved to remain innocent. 


VIII. 


aſured them, that he was ready to return whenever hͥhe 


1689. 


The Prince of Orange, who affected to remain an Prince of 
concerned ſpectator of the conteſts in the convention, Orange de- 


clares him- 


ſelf. 


* 


He informed them, that he had heard 


power, He inſinuated, that he expected the crown 


: Theſe 
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VIII. deemed fincere. But the Prince reſted not upon them 
WW all his hopes. Though diſtant, cold, ſtately, and reſerved 
1089. himſelf, his agents were extremely buſy in ſoliciting votes 
between the The Dukes of Ormond, Southampton, Grafton and Nox. 
houſes, thumberland, who firſt declared for a regency, were either 
erſuaded out of their former principles by argument, or 

gained through the channel of intereſt. The commons 

had, by a conſiderable majority *, rejected the amend, 

ments of the lords, upon their grand refolve. To ſheyf 

their adherence to the Prince of Orange, they thanked 

the clergy who had oppoſed the encroachments of James, 

hey thanked the fleet and amy, for deſerting his 

cauſe B. On the fifth of February, a conference was 

held between the two houſes. The conference was ma 

naged with more ingenuity than ability. The debate 
conſiſted of a mere play upon words. ABDICATE, DE- 

- SERT, and VACANCY, were the ſubjects of contef 
when the fate of the kingdom depended upon the debate 

The diſpute was more ſuitable to the pedantry of ſchools 

than to the dignity of the two houſes of parliament, Bot 

ſides were obſtinate, The parties who managed the con 

ference, retreated, without bringing any thing to a con 

cluſion, to their reſpective houſes ©, When the report 

was made to the lords, a violent debate aroſe. Halifax 

and Danby profited from their conference with the Prince; 

and urged vehemently for cloſing with the commons! 

The managers of the conference maintained their forme 


opinions with heat and obſtinacy. The Earl of Notting The 

ham diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon the occaſion, though bn 

was one of thoſe who invited the Prince of Orange. The Fudent 

queſtion at length was put; and, notwithſtanding the 1 7 

gnfluence of the court, it was carried to agree with the * OW 

commons only by two votes P. 1 8, t 

1 When the difficulty was removed, the Marquis of Hay Fun. 

clare the lifax made a motion, that the crown ſhould be immed! arte 

Prince and ately conferred upon the Prince of Orange. He was ſe P to 

ca r conded by the Lord Colepepper : but the houſe remainec 4 lin 
King and filent. He then made a motion, “ that the Prince ane Fi 

Queen. Princeſs of Orange ſhould be declared King and Quee! 4 ord 

of England,” This queſtion was carried by a majorit) 7g fe 

| | cot 

A 282 againſt 151. Journals, Feb. © Feb 5: * Fer 
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f twenty votes. The lords the next day * declared, that C HAP. 
de Prince and Princeſs ſhould enjoy the crown of Eng- VIII. 

and during their natural lives and the life of the ſurvi= WWW 
or, That the ſole and full regal power ſhould be in 1689. 

he Prince. That, after the deceaſe of both, the throne 

hould be filled by the heirs of the body of the Princeſs, 

That, in default of ſuch iſſue, the Princeſs of Denmark 

nd the heirs of her body ſhould ſucceed. That, in de- 

ult of theſe, the heirs of the body of the Prince of 


oy (range ſhould poſſeſs the throne. That, in caſe of a 
bel lure of theſe, the crown ſhould paſs to the perſon that 


hould be limited and regulated by act of parliament ; 
nd, in default of ſuch limitation, to the lawful heirs of 
te Prince of Orange. The lords fent this declaratory 
te to the commons. But the lower houſe, though 
hey ſeemed eager for a vacancy, were not fo precipitate 
u filling the throne. They deemed it indecent to tranſ- 
kr the kingdom from their former ſovereign, without 
nining ſoine points for the people. They ought to con- 
ner, that when they conferred the crown, they might 
are given it upon their own terms. A committee had 
keen appointed to draw up the claims of the ſubject, 
under a new ſettlement, a precaution which the lords 
had negleQted, in the violence of their debates. The re- 
rt conſiſted of two branches. The firſt was declaratory 
ancient rights. The ſecond, introductory of new laws. 
The firſt only was annexed to the vote of the lords, to 
mich the commons agreed on the eighth of February F. 


2 The limitations propoſed by the commons were by no The com- | 
O . | 

ob he nens agreeable to the Prince of Orange. Though too mons agree, | 
The went to appear an enemy of public freedom, he wiſhed _ ſome Il 
2 MM" receive the crown with all its prerogatives. When 9 
th the tie lower houſe heſitated to accede to the vote of the Ll 
| brds, till the claims and demands of the ſubje&t were Bi 
of Has hown, he became apparently uneaſy, He ſent the Lord Fl 
eh Wharton to the leaders of the commons. He ordered [| 


lim to acquaint them, that if the convention inſiſted upon 
mainedw limitations, he would leave them to the mercy of 
mes . Chis threat, which had ſo good an effect upon 
Queet le lords, ſerved his views with the commons. They 
topt for the preſent the claims introductory of new laws, 
ad contented themſelves with annexing the former de- 
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CH AP. mands of the ſubject to the vote which raiſed the Prince 


VIII. 
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of Orange to the throne. But this complaiſance of the 
commons finiſhed not the buſineſs of the ſettlement, The 
lords made amendments. The commons approved of 


Tome and rejected others. Great heats ftill prevailed j No 
the upper houſe. The final vote was with great diff (clara 
culty carried u. It was even propoſed by the minority Ide Fi 
to leave in a body the houſe, as a kind of perpetual pro. the me 
teſt ', The Earls of Nottingham and Pembroke over rave] 
ruled this dangerous deſign, They perceived the neceſ- nany, 
fity of a ſettlement; and they were reſolved, for the pul te cro 
lic good, to ſupport a government of which they did no eg 
approve. The whole was finiſhed on the twelfth of Fe le wa 
bruary; and on that very day the Princeſs of Orang qually 
arrived at Whitehall, from Hoſland. She took poſſeſfo i beat 2 
of 1 | pres and his very apartments, with an i 1 
air of levity and unconcern, that gav (red | 
we At ot TY 8 e great offence to he hed 
The two houſes of convention, led by their refpeCtive ches. 
ſpeakers, went in ſtate, on the thirteenth of February of mak 
to make a tender of the crown to the Prince and Princef i come 
of Orange. To a preamble, containing a detail of he ele. 
the grievances of the preceding reign, they annexed the nedece 
claim of ancient rights and liberties. They declared that puardia 
the diſpenſing power, as it had been lately aſſumed, was a inſe 
illegal. That the late eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was con They + 
trary to law. That the levying of money without the No pro 
authority of parliament was unlawful. That the ſubjed nally, 
has a right to petition the King, That the raiſing o litutio 
keeping a ſtanding army in the time of peace, except Þ [tm 
the conſent of parliament, is againſt law. They affered "08 
the right of fubjects, being Proteſtants, to poſſeſs arms i the 
They declared that the election of members and the de king c 
bates of parliament: ought to be free. They affirmed thal (re ft 
exceſſive bail ought not to be required, nor exceſſive ſtom tk 
fines impoſed. They declared, that jurors, in matters o But 
_ treaſon, ought to be freeholders. That all grants andſlecei 
promiſes of fines and forſeitures before conviction are il 0 
legal and void. They inſiſted, that parliaments ought Per 
to be held frequently, for the redreſs of grievances, and ov 
for amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving the laws. 5 bY 


„ Burnet, | I Echard. 3 
K Burnet, Mem. of the Ducheſs of Marlborough. 
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The declaration of his Highneſs, they ſaid, had encouraged CHAP, 
hem to this demand ; and, having an entire confidence VIII. 
the Prince of Orange, they hoped that he would ſtill WW axe. 
ontinue thoſe rights which he had already preſerved ©. 1689. 
No hereditary monarch could refuſe his aſſent to this Opſervationg 
teclaration, which was preſented to an elected King. 

The rights that were claimed had been recognized in 

he moſt arbitrary reigns, though they were ſometimes 

mſively invaded. . Great omiſſions, it was urged b 

nany, were apparently made in this new ſettlement of 

he crown. A King was choſen : but he received the 
nerogatives, as well as the throne, of former Kings, 

le was armed with the ſame powers, The people were 

aually ſubjeCt to his ambition and arbitrary views. A 

neat alteration was made. But men only, and not mea- 

res and ſecurities, were changed. The convention al- 

tred the ſucceſſion upon republican reaſons. They eſta- 

iſhed the new ſettlement, upon high monarchical prin- 

aples, In vain, they ſaid, the people aſſumed the power 

if making a king, if the work of their own hands ſhould 

lecome independent when made. They obſerved, that 

tte elected Prince poſſeſſed the ſame authority with his 
nedeceſſors over parliaments, who are accounted the 

mardians of public freedom. Their elections remained 

8 inſecure as before. Their meetings were as uncertain. 

They were not made the maſters of their own ſeſſions. 

No proviſion was made for their meeting annually, duen- 

Mally, or even once in three years. Their whole con- 

litution, it was affirmed, remained precarious. Their 


Wy [it meaſures were liable to be defeated by adjournment, 
lere rogation, and diſſolution, Even the preſent popularity 
arms! 0 the Prince, his very attachment to Proteſtantiſm, his 
he de. eng choſen in the name of the nation, ſeemed to re- 
ed tha le ſtricter limitations than a monarch, whoſe meaſures, 


[om their being ſuſpected, were certain of being oppoſed. 


B | in thi | 
ut men who argued in this manner ſeem not to have; the fas 


fercelved, that the change in the ſucceſſion was a great ceiſion. 


(ceſſiwe 
tters o 
its and 


are il vint obtained for the people againſt the crown, The 
ought "rence with which ſome political zealots looked up to 
es, all he ſoyereign, muſt naturally have been diminiſhed, when 


| ceaſed, according to their ridiculous maxim, to derive 
6 right to their allegiance from God. The line of 
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monarchy coming down without interruption from an. Ml C 
tiquity, even excited a kind of veneration dangerous to 511": 
treedom, among the body of the people. They were of 8 
unable to ſeparate the duty which they owed to the kingly av 
office from the perſonal authority of the King. But when te 
the chain was once broken, the monarch could poſſeſs no of ti 
more power than what the eſtabliſhed laws beſtowed, dropt 
The crown was reſpected more than the Prince. It was lis at 
no longer conſidered as private property, ſince the hands He 
which gave might reſume it again. Beſides, the Prince other 
himſelf would derive moderation from the very circum- lame 
ſtance of his owing to others his power. His diſputed Mil vards 
title would naturally throw him on his people, as their my, 
adherence only could preſerve the authority which they ren 
conferred. The popularity of William was ſcarce an ob- WM pics 
jection to his elevation. It ſprung from accident, and with t 
was not likely to laſt. His ungracious addreſs, his for- FO 11 
bidding manner, the phlegm of his diſpoſition, and even s 3 
the ungracefulneſs of a ſickly and emaciated form, were leut 
by no means qualities either to gain or' retain the affec- partial 
tions of the vulgar. He however derived ſecurity fron WW" fu 
the ſtate of the times, as well as from his own parts. eon 
Men could lefs forgive James for the injuries they had hat re 
done to that deluded Prince, than for thoſe which he Neßpect. 
himſelf was ſuppoſed to have done to the laws. Wwouri 
Such was the end of the reign of James the Second, Melildre. 

a Prince, whoſe impolitic conduct deprived, in a great a inſu 
meaſure, his very misfortunes of regret. He met with ts wh 
the common fate of the unfortunate : he was more blamed Ws own 
than he deſerved. His enthuſiaſm in favour of a religion les o 
which his ſubjects abhorred, was a ſpecies of madnels ln m 
rather than a crime. There is, however, ſcarce any rea- sem 
ſon to believe that he himſelf, with all his bigotry, ever te 
entertained hopes of eſtabliſhing the Romiſh faith in ett at 
England M. He was evidently hurried into ſome of his ceſs, 
worſt meaſures by ſervants, who were bribed by his ene- by ] 
his co 


mies to betray him to his ruin. The Popiſh cabinet; . 
who firſt adviſed the diſpenſing power *, was formed by Ih a 
Sunderland, then in the pay, as well as privy to the views, Nate li 


of the Prince of Orange; and the violence of Jefferys ugent | 


kindled a difference with the biſhops, which haſtened end, 


his maſter's ruin . His attack upon Magdalene- college, WM bello 


M James II. bid © Ibid. 


in e. J. 


in Oxford, though ſufficiently expreſſive of his dangerous C H A b. 
principles, was Carried to extremity more through the arts VIII. 

of Sunderland, than by his own violence. Though he WW. 
wowedly deligned that college as a ſeminary for his favou- 1689. 

rite ſect F, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, nad he heard 

of the firſt petition of the fellows, but he would have 

fropt his perſecution of Oxford, as he had relinquiſhed 

his attempt on Cambridge. : 

| He is, however, by no means to be excuſed in many on the 

other parts of his conduct. His haughtineſs to his par- rein, 


5 lament when they fat, his tampering with them after- 
ted WY yards, to favour his views, his keeping on foot a great 
heir umy, without the excuſe of domeſtic diſturbances or fo- 
hey rign war, were irrefragable proofs of his arbitrary prin- 
. ciples, and ultimately of his deſigns. His interference 
ard yith the common courſe of juſtice, hy diſplacing judges 
cr. wo interpreted not the laws according to his inclination, , 
ven rss a dangerous grievance, and raiſed, with juſtice, the 
vere WY louſy, and even the indignation of his people. His 
gc. Wttiality to Papiſts, to the excluſion of his other ſubjects, 
from Inas full of injuſtice and weakneſs. His own open pro- 
arts, eon of the Romiſh faith, his encouraging the prieſts of 
had that religion to appear at his court in the habits of their 


ſpecdive orders, his licenſing places of worſhip for his 
lourite ſet, his erecting popiſh ſchools, to ſeduce the 


ond, ildren of his ſubjects from Proteſtaniſm, were inſtances 

great df inſult to his people, as well as of folly in himſelf. 

with s whole reign, in ſhort, was full of imprudencies in 

amed WE" own conduct, and with attacks on the favourite prin- 

ligion Iples of his people. TR | | „ 

.dnefs ln many reſpects, it muſt be owned that he was a vir- and cha 


dus man, as well as a good monarch. He was frugal racter, 


y rez- i 
the public money. He encouraged commerce with 


, ever 


ith in et attention. He applied himſelf to naval affairs with 
of his ceſs, He ſupported the fleet, as the glory and protec- 
s ene- In of England T. Ilie was alſo zealous for the honour 
inet; bis country. He was capable of ſupporting its intereſts 
ed by nth a degree of dignity in the ſcale of Europe. In his 
views, ate life he was almoſt irreproachable. He was an in- 
efferys igent parent, a tender huſband, a generous and ſtead 
ſtened end. In his deportment he was affable, though ſtately. 


ollege, {MW bellowed favours with peculiar grace. He prevented 


ao ibid. paſſin. 
in Mel. J. LI ſoli- 


| 
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CHAP. ſolicitation by the ſuddenneſs of his diſpoſal of places te 


i VIII. Though ſcarce any prince was ever ſo generally deſerted, eff 
( ew ever had ſo many private friends. Thoſe who injured dif 
q 1689. him the moſt were the firſt to implore his forgiveneſs, the 
4 and even after they had raiſed another Prince to his throne, Jay 
1 they reſpeQed his perſon, and were anxious for his ſafety, cet! 
4 To theſe virtues he added a ſteadineſs of counſels, a per- cor, 
\ ſeverance in his plans, and courage in his enterpriſes, par 
He was honourable and fair in all his dealings. , He was of | 
4 unjult to men in their principles, but never with regard ] 
i to their property. Though few monarchs ever offended ciot 
i a people more, he yielded to none in his love of his ſub- a p 
l jects. He even affirmed, that he quitted England to pre- his 

. vent the horrors of a civil war, as much as from fear of Me 
J a reſtraint upon his perſon from the Prince of Orange, Ora 
I His great virtue was a ſtrict adherence to facts and truth plea 
4 in all he wrote and ſaid, though ſome parts of his condud i con; 
4 | had rendered his ſincerity in his political profeſſions fuſ- his « 
1 pected by his enemies. yl {22 
4 : There is, however, nothing more certain than that the The 
ll ron people found themſelves aggrieved z and that, conſequently to ri 
1 they had a right to do juſtice to themſelves. Though, ii prin 
4 England, apprehenfions for the future were much greateſ out 
„ than preſent grievances, yet that conduct in the Prince if n« 
4 which raiſed thoſe apprehenſions, ought to be oppoſed certa 
| There is reaſon to believe, that the preference given q Had 

6 a ſect, whom the people in general abhorred, raiſed mo quitt 
4 indignation than actual fears of the eſtabliſhment of th king 
4 Popith religion. The thing itſelf was, even at the time of ]. 
1 deemed, by men of ſenſe, impoſſible K. The Papi miſcl 
1. ſcarce bore the proportion of one to two hundred Prof out t| 
4 teſtants in the nation. Scarce one in fifty of the amg of th 
4 which created ſo much terror and jealouſy, was. of the 70 when 
4 piſh perſuaſion. I hough ſeveral of that ſect were in of O 
3 / fice, they were men of mean abilities; and they cv jects, 

3 ſcemed afraid of violence. The enthuſiaſm of the King fome 

E was the great object of diſguſt to the nation. The aq Jield: 
; propriation of all confidence to perſons whom their the n 
q ligious opinions only recommended, diſappointed mel His 
4 who, from a former poſſeſſion of power, were ſtill fon late « 
Y of office. The abilities of thoſe, working upon the (call ful m 
4 of others, had actually diſarmed James at home, befo what 

L = wo © 
q K Marquis of. Halifax to the Prince of Orange. tenth 


\ 
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te was invaded from abroad. His wild projects were CH AP. 
effectually defeated by a jury at London, before he was VIII. 
diſcomfited by the terrors of a Dutch army. He had made 
the moſt ample conceſſions for the injuries done to the 1689. 
laws. He left the conſtitution much better than he re- 
ceived it from his brother's hands. Nothing remained to 
confirm the liberties of the nation but the ſanction of a 
parliament, whoſe elections were now entirely independent 
of the will of the King. | 

But his neglecting to call a parliament, however fpe- and ſitua- 
cious his excuſes might be to the contrary, juſtly alarmed 7 tg 
a people, who wiſhed to render themſelves ſecure againft / PE 
his future views, and, perhaps, againſt his reſentment. 
Men foreſaw, that, ſhould James defeat the Prince. of 
Orange in the field, he might either refuſe or adhere at 
pleaſure to his conceſſions. Though they placed ſome 
confidence in his natural fincerity, they could never truſt 
his enthuſtaſm. Their very prejudices againſt his religion 
ſuggeſted terrors, which proved fatal to his authority. 
They believed him capable of making a ſhow of yielding, 
to recover the power of doing more harm. Upon this 
principle was founded that general deſertion which, with- 
out aſſigning this reaſon, might be deemed unaccountable, 
if not diſgraceful, A more honourable conduct might 
certainly have eſtabliſhed liberty on a ſolid foundation. 
Had the officers declared for a free parliament, inſtead of 
quitting their colours, when a foreign enemy was in the 
kingdom, a doubt can ſcarce be formed that the hands 
of James might be ſufficiently tied from effecting further 
miſchief, An era of liberty might have commenced with= 
out the expence, or even danger of a change. The power 
of the crown might have been more circumſcribed than 
when the ſceptre was placed in the hands of the Prince 
of Orange. James had loſt all influence among his ſub- 
jects, except that which he derived from the adherence of 
lome to the line of ſucceſſion. Even theſe would have 
hieſded to any regulation that ſhould not deprive him of 
the name of King. | | 

His flight to France, however, muſt change the whole Arguments 
ate of the argument. He was in the hands of a power- for the 
ful monarch, whoſe ambition would take advantage of Revolution. 
Wat chance had thrown in his way. With more than 
wo thirds of Europe leagued againſt Lewis the Four- 
Kenth, it was his intereſt to procure at leaſt the mr ny 
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CHA P.of England. To render James uſeful to his views, he 
VIII. 
former power. An army might be eaſily tranſported into 


might find it neceſſary to aid him in the recovery of his 


the kingdom of a Prince already in his intereſt, The 
Prince of Orange, diſappointed in his ambition, would 
either leave the nation to their fate, or place the crown u 

his own head by conqueſt. Dangers threatened from 
every ſide. The neceſſity of an immediate ſettlement was 
obvious. A foreign force was in poſſeſſion of the capi. 
tal. The national army was either diſperſed, without a 
leader, or under the orders of the candidate for the crown, 
No reſource remained, but to grant with a good grace 


what he otherwiſe might command for himſelf, or throw 


in diſguſt, and without any terms, at the feet of his 
rival, Upon this obvious ground of neceſſity the conven- 
tion ought to have proceeded, and to leave puerile quibbles 


about words to the idle declamation of the ſchools. 


WILLIAM | 


Id 
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WILLIAM and MARY. 


0 RY 3 1 


C HAP. IX. 
Reflections. — Promotions — King's firſt ſpeech. — Convention 


converted into a parliament. — Tranſactions in parlia- 
ment. Commons refractory. — Coronation.— Affairs f 
Scotland. — Adminiſtration conferred on the Prince of 
Orange.—Convention meets. — Letters from the tuo 
Kings, —A ſeceſſion, — Settlement of the crown, — Affairs 
F Ireland. Strange neglect of that country. — Commo- 
tions. —Rout at Dromore.— James arrives in Dublin. 
Mretcbed ſlate of his army. — Proceedings of the 
parliament of England. —War with France, —State of 
Eurape. —Engliſh fleet defeated —Diſcontents.— Parlia- 
ment adjourned —Afﬀairs of Scotland. Military opera- 
tions, —Battle of Killicrancy.—Death and character of 
Dundee. violent oppoſition.— Iriſb affairs. — James 
before Derry. — He holds a parliament at Dublin. — 
Their proceedings and violence. Coin debaſed. — Stege of 
Derry. De Rozen's cruel order. — Siege raiſed. —Rouft 
at Newtown Butler. — Factions at court, — Diſtreſs of 
Tames,—Schomberg's invaſion.—— ames offers battle in 
vain.— Both armies retire to winter quarters. — Foreign 
affairs. - 


HOUGH Mary was comprehended in the royal Cc AP. 
title, ſhe neither poſſeſſed the authority of a Queen, IX. 

nor the influence of a wife. Her unambitious and eaſy (Www 
temper had been long ſubdued by the ftern ſeverity of a 1689. 
huſband, whom few of her ſex would admire. Habit 3 

tad reconciled her mind to implicit obedience ; and her 

paſſions, which were never ſtrong, had yielded to an 1 
Pinion of duty. Removed from her native country and 
from her father when very young, her affeQions for both 
had greatly declined. Brought up in a manner under 
le tuition of her ſpouſe, in ſome degree confined by his 
aders A, accuſtomed to adopt his political maxims, and 


A WA vol. ili. 
L1 3 even 
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; era 

CHAP. even his very thoughts, ſurrounded by his creatures and ae 

IX. perſons of an inferior degree 5, he guided, with no diff. depa 

WAV culty, a mind which he himſelf had formed, In her 15 
1689. want of importance with HIM, ſhe ceaſed to be an ob- 


| ; diſco 
Jet of conſequence in the eyes of the nation, he were 

whole authority of the crown was now veſted in Wil. of ſc 

liam, by the opinion of the people, as well as by e man 
declaration of the convention. The conceit of ſubjoin- "oF 

ing the name of Mary to her huſband's title was a pu- . 

erile ſubterfuge ; and the circumſtance therefore deſerves zr 

no further attention in the hiſtory of the preſent reign. 10 th 
promotiors. William began his reign with iſſuing a proclamation , He 1 
continuing in office all Proteſtants who had been in place | that 

on the firſt of the preceding December. The eagerneſs them 

with which the nation looked up to the new King S mea- had 

ſures induced them to perceiye a ſingularity in a paper Sven 

of mere form. They obſerved that a Prince, who had opini 

juſt received the crown by the election of the people, ex- ad; 

preſſed himſelf, in the firſt ſentence of his firſt public bile 

deed, as deriving his right from God. On the ſeventeenth 5 

of the month he formed his privy- council. The liſt "Zi 

chiefly conſiſted of ſuch perſons as had been moſt active | 1H 

in raiſing him to the throne ®. To gratify as many» WW er 

poſlible of his friends, the ſeveral boards, and even the on h 
chancery, were put into commiſſion. The benches of the 0 
Exchequer and common law were filled with perſons bin; 
who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt the meaſures of nd 
the late King. The Earl of Nottingham, who 570 , ee 
violently oppoſed the elevation of William, and the 85 ly, a 
of Shrewſbury, who had adhered to his views, were made Aa 
ſecretaries of ſtate. The Marquis of Halifax and i ate, 
Earl of Danby, though rivals in policy, were admitted If dn, 
into the cabinet. 'The firſt as lord privy ſeal, the latter ig 

as preſident of the council. His Dutch friends Wor -y dered 

in the mean time forgot by the King. Bentinck, his K. ders 

vourite, was made a privy-counſellor, groom of the ſto by nh 
and privy purſe, Auverquerque was appointed W 1 Urged 

the horſe. Zuyliſtein received the office of maſter of t 1 with 

robes. Schomberg was placed at the head of the ord- 3 

| nance E. time 
William's Though theſe inſtances of gratitude were perhaps ne pat lia 

firſt ſpeech | 


| ceſſary to William, they were far from pleaſing the ge- 

25 King, | | in: — 

B D'Avaux, vol. iii. © Feb, 14. D Feb. 17. 
* Kennet, Ralph, Gazette. ed 
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nerality of the nation. The prejudices of the people CHAP. 
were ſtrong againſt foreigners. The Tories, who had IX. 
departed from their principles to ſerve the King, were WWW 
"#-nded at their being excluded from his favour. Theſe 1089. 
dicontents roſe only gradually, as the new appointments 

were made, While places remained vacant, the hopes 

of ſome kept in ſilence the whole. The firſt advice de- 

manded by William of his privy-council was, Whether 

the convention might be legally converted into a parlia- 

ment? A majority having expreſſed themſelves in the 
afirmative, the King, for the firſt time, went in fate 

to the houſe of lords on the eighteenth of February.— 

He told the two houſes, in a ſpeech from the throne, 

that he was very ſenſible of their kindneſs. He aſſured 

them, that he highly valued the confidence which they 

had repoſed in his conduct; and that he was refolved 

never to do any thing that might juſtly leſſen their good 
opinion. He recommended to their care the perilous 
condition of Holland. He ſhewed the neceſſity of a good 

ſettlement at home. He repreſented the dangers which 
threatened Ireland. He left it, he ſaid, to them to con- 

der of the moſt effectual means of preventing the in- 
conveniencies ariſing from delays, and to judge of the 

forms moſt proper to attain the good of the nation, which, 

on his part, he ſhould be always ready to promote F. 

William had ſcarce left the houſe of lords, when a The con- 
bil was brought in to prevent and remove all queſtions vention 
and diſputes concerning the aſſembling and ſitting of the ee 
preſent parliament. The bill was read twice immediate- ment. 
ly, and the next day © paſſed, The commons, in a | 
committee of their whole houſe, fell into a vietent de- 
date, “ Whether a King elected, by coming to and 
conſulting with the lords and commons, did not conſti- 
tute as complete a parliament as. if ſuch King had or- 
tered new elections to be made by writs.” Several mem- 
bers inſiſted, that the King's writs were as neceſſary to 
form the legality of a parliament as his preſence. Some 
urged, from precedents, againſt this polition. Others, 
with more reaſon, affirmed, that the preſent ſtate of af-. 
fairs required expedition: and that after all the loſs of 
time which ſhould be incurred by the new election, the 
parliament would remain upon the ſame footing of lega- 


l Journals, Feb. 18. 6 Feb. 19. | 
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CH A p. lity as before. The majority of the houſe, afraid of the 


IX. 


1689. 


Frugality of 


the com- 
mons 


trouble of re- elections, ſeemed to incline to the latter 
argument. 
mean time brought down from the lords. The bill was 
read immediately for the firſt time. Great oppoſition 
was made. But the bill paſſed the houſe on the twenty. 
ſecond of February, and received the next day the royal 
aſſent. The malecontents among the commons were ſo 
much exaſperated, that they declared, in the courſe of 
the debate, they would give no countenance, by ſitting 
in it, to ſuch an illegal parliament. They according) 
retired to the country, in appearance to adhere to theit 
profeſſions. But their enemies affirmed, that they only 
retired to avoid taking the oaths to the new King k. 

The fame day that William gave his aſſent to the 


act for converting the convention into a parliament, a | 


motion was made in the houſe of commons, for en- 
tering prior to the King's ſpeech, upon a conſideration 
of grievances. A bill was brought in, for taking away 
the court holden before the council and preſident of 
Wales 1. But before the houſe proceeded further in a 
line which circumſcribed the power of the crown, the 
adherents of the court prevailed, upon the ground of ne- 
ceſſity, that the ſpeech ſhould be firſt conſidered. A 
queſtion was accordingly propoſed, Whether the revenue 
was expired, or whether it devolved on the preſent King! 


The eagerneſs with which the commons raiſed William 
to the throne ſeemed to have already abated. The mi- 


niſtry urged with vehemence, that the revenue together 
with the crown devolyed on their preſent Majeſties. But 
the houſe refolyed, notwithſtanding, that the revenue of 


the late King expired with his power, When this queſ- 
tion was carried, the committee broke up abruptly. A 


motion was made when the houſe was reſumed, that a 
revenue ſhould be ſettled upon the King. Day after 


day the commons, under various pretences, avoided to 


come to a deciſion. The crown, now deſtitute of re- 
ſources, was in their power. 


# Publications of the times. Feb. 23. 


Ire- 


The reſolve already mentioned was in the 


They ſeemed inclined to 
obtain thoſe ſecurities which they had neglected when 
they elected a new King. The neceſſity of the times 
broke in part through this procraſtination of the com- 
moins, William acquainted the houte, by meſſage, that 
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the freland was threatened with a French invaſion, under CH AP. 
ter WM the late King. Four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds IX. 
the WT were voted to be levied by a monthly aſſeſſment; a ſuͥ 
was s inadequate for the ſervice of the kingdom, as it was 1689. 
ion beneath the expectations of the King . e 

ty- Notwithſtanding the frugality of the commons, they The Habear 
yal exhibited an inſtance of extraordinary complaiſance to c:7pus at 

e ſo William. They waited upon bini in a body, with an ſuſpended. 
of offer of their lives and fortunes in ſupport of his alliances, 

ting in reducing Ireland, and in defending their religion and 

1 laws, Upon a meſſage from the King, they even con- 

heir deſcended to ſuſpend, by a temporary bill, the habeas 

ly arpus act, the chief bulwark of the liberties of the ſub- 


jet. James himſelf never preſumed to ſtop the opera- 
tions of this ſalutary law, nor even demanded a ſuſpen- 


t, a hon of it, by means of an obſequious parliament, when 
en- double rebellion ſhook his kingdoms. The lords were 
tion till more complaiſant than the commons. They ad- 
way treſſed the King, to take an extraordinary care of go- 
t of emment in the preſent conjuncture. They deſired him 


to ſecure all diſaffected perſons; and they declared, not- 


the vithſtanding an expreſs law to the contrary, that he 
ne- night retain perſons ſo committed to the firſt day of the 
A enſuing term. The commons, with ſome ſpirit, reruſed 
enue their concurrence to an addreſs that eſtabliſhed in the 


crown the diſpenſing power, which they had recently con- 
demned. They ſent a bill to the upper houſe, in an- 


> mi- ſwer to their demand of a concurrence in their addreſs, 

ether The act of habeas corpus was ſuſpended, by an expreſs 

But kw, till the ſeventeenth of April, arming thus, in a con- 

ue of 12 way, the government with powers to protect 

ueſ⸗- | lleir, | 

; A William endeavoured, by a popular conceſſion, to ſe- William en- 
hat 2 cure the continuance of the favour of his parliament, ws; hp a 
after Wl le ſent a meſſage to the commons, giving up ©, upon S'mmons. 
ed to Wl * promiſe of being ſupported in another way, the hearth- 
f re- noney, a tax which had been long regarded as a griev- N 
ed to WW nce. This produced an addreſs of thanks. But the 
when zeneroſity of parliament equalled not their profeſſions of E 


duty. Their expreſſions of gratitude led the King to 
com- demand large ſupplies. He repreſented M to them the ex- 
that WW hulted tate of Holland, and the deſperate condition of 


K Feb. 28. - March 1. March 8. 
Fe 1 Ire- | 
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Ireland v. He defired that the expence of an expedition 
1 1 5 which had delivered England from Popery and flaver, ng 
mould be refunded to the former. He urged that th They 
1689. latter could not be reduced without an immediate prov Ag 2 
fion of an army of twenty thouſand men. Inſtead d 1 
granting immediately the demanded aid, the commons p. pia 
ſolved, the next day, to bring in a bill for appropriating, Will; 
for little more than three months, the revenue paid u "wp 
James to the ſervice of the crown. The expence of th een 
Dutch expedition was ſoon O after laid before the houſe, be oe 
The ſum amounted to near ſeven hundred thouſand pound ttopeth 
The commons granted but fix hundred thouſand, They he ro 
either thought the account unreaſonable, or they wiſh emen 
to ſhew their own power. They exhibited the ſame ſn ered u; 
gality in their other grants. T hey provided but for H 
months for the army define for Ireland. They gue Villiam 
ſcarce more than half the ſum demanded for the charge xally d 
of the navy. William aſcribed this conduct to a dif BA 
like to his perſon, more than to the patriotiſm of the heir ma 
commons, | olours fl 
Tottering The new government, it muſt be confeſſed, 7 am, up: 
condition of through all its frame. William, through want of health eflage 1 
the new $% or inclination, interfered but little in the affairs of tig 1 
vernment. n ation 25 Ireland had been ſtrangely neglected, elthe N three 
through inattention or deſign & The King ſeemed u Eferts, 
fall into the weakneſs of his predeceſſor in ene: — Op 
diſſenters againſt the eſtabliſhed church. The 4 . 
of James, in favour of the Papiſts, were almoſt equaled ors, wh 
by. thoſe. of. William, for the Cie, talks gn 
Danby, who had raiſed him to the throne, ca f a 
with the other fide ** They perceived that the ** bent, ſen] 
with the ſame levity that induced them to 1 1 on. Bot 
former ſovereign, were beginning to be eee 0 well, a 
the reigning Prince. Every thing ſeemed to ten L * 
change. Halifax himſelf declared, that were Jane 1 ave enda 
conform with the Proteſtants, he could not be © a The fur 
months from reaſcending his throne *. Danby Ot neith, 
that were the late King to give ſatisfacion " : © ed bis 
curity of religion, it would be difficult to oppoſe 175 
ſtoration. Both wiſhed to provide for their 92 ye 
a circumſtance Cecifive with regard to the Ciitrac e * 
of the times. The emiſſaries and friends of Im 


N March 8. o March 14. P Rercſby. 


| > Ibid. 
Q Dalrymple's Append. * Rereſby. {met 
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med boldneſs from the apparent diſcontents of the na- CHAP. 
inn, They tampered with the ſervants of the crown, IX. 
They inflamed the army. They alarmed the former WW 
th a proſpe& of a ſudden change. They rouſed the lat= 1689. 


A into indignation, by the manifeſt FEI given by 

William to his own countrymen, the Dutch. | 

9 William, perceiving the diſcontents of the army, re- A mutiny 
oed to tranſport to Holland the regiments whoſe ſpi- quelled. 
WW: ſeewed moſt dangerous. The States had demanded 

h heir own troops. But the King was not willing to part 

& 


together with ſoldiers upon whoſe fidelity he could rely, 
he royal Scotiſh regiment of horſe, and Dumbarton's 
roiment of foot, the command of which had been con- 
ared upon Schomberg, were ordered to Ipſwich, to em- 
ark for Holland, to replace the Dutch battalions that 
Viliam choſe to keep in England. The horſe almoſt. 
tally deſerted. They were followed in a body by five 
undred foot, headed by five captains 7. They directed 
heir march toward Scotland, with drums beating and 
olours flying, carrying alſo along four field-pieces. Wil- 
am, upon receiving intelligence of this mutiny, ſent a 
eſlage upon the ſubject to the two houſes v. He, in 
he mean time, diſpatched, under the command of Gin- 
le, three regiments of Dutch dragoons, in purſuit of the 
jeſerts, The mutineers exhibited neither conduct nor 
curage upon an occaſion where both were neceſſary.— 
amped either by the treachery or cowardice of other 
ops, who had promiſed to ſupport them, they ſurren- 
ered to Ginkle at diſcretion. They were brought back 
ith every mark of diſgrace; and, by way of puniſh- 
tent, ſent to Holland according to their former deſtina- 
on. Both parties were pleaſed : the Scots, for eſcaping 
well, and William, for having quelled with ſuch fa- 
lity a mutiny, which, if conducted with ſpirit, would 
ave endangered his throne. | 

The ſuppreffion of this ill-concerted and frivolous re- Parliament 
alt neither intimidated the enemies of William, nor refractory. 
cured bis authority. All the biſhops except eight, and 


nis Ie | 

fene temporal peers refuſed, under a pretence of con- 
q t erce, to take the oaths to the new government. The 
es Mule of commons, though far from being unanimous in 


our of the Revolution, were leſs ſcrupulous in their 


7 Kennet, et Auct. citat. paſſim. V March 15. p 
| | en- 
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C HAP. ſentiments, Under the ſhelter of a ſtatute of Henn jy 
IX. Seventh, which provides, that no perſon for adhering k 
LA— a King in poſſeſſion ſhall be impeached or attainted, thy 
1689. ſwore allegiance to William and Mary. The King, 
fended at the refractorineſs of the church of England, 

her biſhops, began openly to indulge his own prejudic 

in favour of the Diſſenters. Having come to the houl 

of lords, to paſs ſome bills, on the ſixteenth of Mar 

he made a ſpeech, to urge the neceſſity of admitting i 
Proteſtants indiſcriminately into the public ſervice, I 

told his parliament, that he had fomething to commi 
nicate, which would conduce as much to their {tt 
ment, as the ſettlement would to the diſappointment 

their enemies. He informed them, that he was e 
ployed in filling up the vacancies in offices of trif 

and he hoped that they were ſenſible of the neceſſity 

a law to ſettle the oaths to be taken by ſuch .perſo 

as ſhould be admitted into place. As he doubted not 

he ſaid, that they would ſufficiently provide againſt Pa 

piſts, ſo he hoped that they would leave room for th 
admiſſion of all Proteſtants that ſhould be willing an 

able to ſerve X. 2 4 
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Reject a His predeceſſor, in all his frantic ſchemes of religio "ger 

proper could not have propoſed a more impolitic meaſure. Th: * © 
prehen- F flenters 

ſion. ſacramental teſt, which excluded all Diſſenters, was deen , 


endmen 


ed the great ſecurity of the eſtabliſhed church. Thecon Penn 


duct of William was compared, with diſadvantage, i 


the indiſcriminate tolerance of James ; as more ought t l — 
be expected from the former than from the latter, Ti i vi | 
adherents of the church complained, that the ruin, wii 0 1 
they feared from the Papiſts, in the preceeding reign, # 5 2 
now to be dreaded from the Proteſtant Diſſenters. The Ne bl ; 
affirmed, that if the eſtabliſhed religion was to be 9 In 
ſtroyed, it mattered little by whoſe hands it muſt fil Bo 
A majotity of the two houfes adhered with vehemerq d 15 
to the church. A bill, brought in by the miniſtry, li neſs 
abrogating the former oaths of ſupremacy and allegianc nr 0 
was rejected. An attempt to diſpenſe with the ſactame buy. ge 
tal teſt was made without ſucceſs in another form. 5 0 1 
The court- party propoſed, that any man ſhould be fi wh 
ficiently qualified for office, by producing a certificate 0 
his having received the ſacrament in any Proteſtant co — 


X March 16. * 
gr 


yp 
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egation. But this motion was alſo rejected in the houſe C HAP. 
ſords by a great majority. Diſappointment rendered IX. 
liam more obſtinate. He repeated his attempts of * 
comprehenſion, But he was ultimately unſucceſsful ; 1689. 
nd, as his perſeverance in this line was conſtrued inta 

kind of enthuſtaſm for Calviniſm, the jealouſy of the 

urch continued to increaſe, The commons, however, 

ere at firſt more favourable than the lords. They en- 

avoured to intimidate the latter, by agreeing to an 

nendment upon the oath-bill, when ſent down from the 

ers, to oblige the clergy to take the oaths before the 

i of Auguſt T, Fw, . 
During the tedious dependence of this bill before the Coronation. 


| Journals of the commons, March i6, 2 138 againſt 118. 
Caveat againſt the Whigs. i 
. refuſal 
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CHAP. refuſal had been foreſeen, A clauſe in the coronainn 
IN. ad gave power to the King to be crowned by eiths 
WY WV an archbithop or biſhop; and therefore the Biſhop « 
1089. London was choſen to officiate upon the occaſion? 
Aﬀairs While William was eftabliſhed in the throne of c 
| of the Britiſh kingdoms, another was haſtening to |; 
her crown at his feet. The religious jealouſy, wbt 

had rouſed the Engliſh nation againſt James, preyai 

with equal fervour, though not with equal juſtice, amo 

the Scots. The ſeverities of the preceding reign had bi 

very much mitigated, even before a general indulgent 

| freed the adherents of the covenant from the animadig 

ſion of the penal laws. The memory of paſt perſecutions 

the comparative lenity of the preſent times, had raiſed ſe 
timents of gratitude in the breaſts of the Preſbyterian i 
niſters. They had addreſſed James with expreſſions g 

_ ſubmiſſion and thanks, They executed the duties of thei 
function with freedom; and an unuſual tranquillity pr 

vailed in a kingdom, long diſtracted: with the perſecut 

ing zeal of government and the fanatical fury of an ig 

norant populace, The civil affairs of Scotland were, 

the mean time, tranſacted with unuſual mildneſs. T 
privy-council- had ceaſed to be a board of inquiſition 

The Jaws were lefs frequently converted, by thoſe in po 

er, into the means of gratifying either revenge or ail 

rice. Commerce was encouraged, by the mercanti 

genius of James; and the people might have been happ 

under him, had they not been inflamed with a religiu 
enthuſiaſm ſimilar to his own. He aſſumed no new powef 

in Scotland, notwithſtanding the abſolute air of his deci 
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rations. The nation had, by their repreſentatives, reſg * 1 
ed their liberties to the crown; and it is remarkable, thi * bg 
thoſe proclamations which have given fo much offene Te 
are only a tranſcript of the words of the acts which i hf * 
veſted the King with an abſolute power in ecclefiaſtc _w_ \ 
affairs ©. Ny + 

of Scotland. But the ſame weakneſs which had induced James! Wn 
place his affairs in the hands of Roman Catholics in En 4 4 mtg 
land, guided his choice of his principal ſervants in deo 3 
land. Though he joined ſome perſons of the Preſbyteril 1 Eu 
perſuaſton with his favourite ſect, in the adminiſtrato _ 
of government, his conduct in that reſpect was aſctibed t Paid 


B Gazettes. e 1 
C Mens, of Scotland, Woodrow. Ralph. AQs of parliament 
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eien. The people, in the abſence of flagrant oppreſ- he AP. 
ons, were ſilent. But their jealouſy of the King, and X. 
heir rooted averſion to Papiſts, rendered them ripe for d 
any change. Several Scotſmen, either perſecuted by 9: 
government, or to pay their court to a Prince who 
ſeemed deſtined one day to mount the throne, had re- 
tired to Holland. Theſe, by their emiſſaries, inflamed 
the prejudices of the people, and kept alive their fears. 
The Prince of Orange diſperſed by their means his de- 
daration in Scotland. The zeal of the majority of the 
nation for the religious tenets of Calvin, had long pre- 
vailed over their attachment to the ancient line of their 
kings. The Prince was of their own perſuaſion, a cir- 
cumſtance which rendered him extremely popular. He 
had undertaken to deliver Scotland as well as England, 
He had diſavowed all ſelfiſh deſigns in his expedition, 
The news of his landing in England was proclaimed in 
the weſtern counties with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
joy. The army having marched by order to England, 
30 power remained to repreſs the fury of the populace, 
or to protect the government. The perſons who com- 
poſed the regency were either hated or deſpiſed. Beſides, 
they had quarrelled among themſelves. The Marquis 
of Athol formed a party againſt the Earl of Perth, and 
T forced him to reſign his office. To facilitate the views 
of the Prince of Orange, they reduced, by their own 
athority, the few troops that remained in Scotland. 
The populace, when this check was removed, became 
nlolent and outrageous; and the Marquis of Athol, 
who in ſome degree had raiſed the ſtorm, exerciſed a 
E of government in the midſt of anarchy and confu- 
on b. 

The Marquis, in the mean time, deeming that his Confuſion 
leſigns were ripe, aſſembled the council. He propoſed oak 
a warm addreſs to. the Prince of Orange; but it was * 
feſected for one more moderate, by the majority. Diſ- 
appointed in his views, he repaired to London. The 
lemaining part of the council, under the protection of 
few guards, who had not been diſbanded, aſſumed an 
appearance of authority. A kind of languid obedience 
Vas Paid in the capital to their orders. The reſt of the 
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CH AP. kingdom knew not whom to obey, The Earl of Bil, 
IX. carras had been diſpatched to London ſome time befor, 
WY WV to lay the diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom before the 
1689. King. He arrived in that capital the day after James 
firſt: withdrew himſelf from Whitehall. Defeated i 
the purpoſe of his journey, he applied to the Duke gf 
Hamilton, a man of temporizing principles. The yig. 
| Tence of the Duke for the Prince of Orange roſe in 
proportion to his opinion, that James was never tore. 
turn. He demanded from Balcarras the letter of the re, 
ency to the King ; and when his requeſt was refuſe, 
he left his Lordſhip and ſome other privy-counſellors in 
a rage. His raſhneſs upon the preſent occaſion was fuc- 
ceeded by an inſtance of meanneſs. When the King 
unexpectedly returned to London, he endeavoured, thro 
the mediation of the Lord Dundee, to be reconciled to 
the reſt of the lords. He excuſed in perſon his former 
paſſion, and offered his future ſervice, He even aſliſtel 
at the only council which James held at Whitehall after 
his return, But when that unfortunate Prince was ſent 
under a guard to Rocheſter, he reſumed his former zeal 
for the Prince of Orange ©. TE 

The admij- The intrigues of the Duke, the influence of the 
niffration Prince, the hopeleſs condition of James, and the necel- 
conferred ſit y of a ſettlement, ſoon produced a favourable charge 

on the . ; ; hs ET 
Prince of in Scotiſh affairs. Thirty peers and near eighty gentle- 
Orange. men, then in London, waited, in the beginning of Ja. 
nuary, on the Prince of Orange. Without any auth& 
rity from the regency, ſtill ſubſiſting in Edinburgh, 
they formed themſelves into a kind of convention. The 
Prince of Orange, in a formal manner, aſked their ad- 
vice, He withdrew, and they adjourned to the council 
chamber at Whitehall. The Duke of Hamilton wa 
unanimouſly choſen their preſident. He explained, in 
an extraordinary ſpecch, the diſtracted ſtate of Scotland. 
He repreſented, that diſorders, anarchy, and confuſion 
prevailed ; and he urged the abſolute neceſſity of plac 
ing the power ſomewhere, till a convention of ſtates 
ſhould be called, to form a ſolid and laſting ſettlement. 
A debate enſued; and the meeting adjourned to the next 
day. When the heads of their addreſs to the Prince of 
Orange were ſettled, and ordered to be ingroſſed, thc 


E Balcarras's Memoirs. 
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Farl of Arran, the Duke of Hamilton's ſon, unexpect- CH AP. 
edly aroſe. He propoſed to invite back the King. A IX 
general ſilence prevailed. None ſeconded his motion, WWW 
The meeting however adjourned, When they reſumed 1689. 
the ſubjedt the next day, Sir Patrick Hume, encouraged 

by the contempt ſhewn to Arran's propoſal, arraigned 

tis condut, Hume's motion, however, was deemed 

pficious and unneceſſary. The meeting adhered to 

their former advice to the Prince ; and requeſted him to 

tke into his hands the adminiſtration. They waited 

pon him in a body. He thanked them for the truſt 

hey had repoſed in him © ; a condeſcenſion which he had 

jot ſhewn to the lords and commons of England, upon 

| imilar occaſion ©. A convention was ordered to meet 
Edinburgh on the fourteenth of March; and a pro- 

hon was made, that no exception or limitation what- 

ver ſhould be made, except that the members ſhould be 
roteſtants H. ö 5 55 

The current of the people turning toward a revolu- The con- 
jon, a great majority of the members choſen to the con- vention 
ention, were men diſaffected to James on the ſcore of. 
eigion, His adherents were either diſpirited by the 

ate of the times, or averſe from joining an aſſembly 

ich they deemed illegal. The convention, however, 

et not without ſome apprehenſions for their own 

itety. The Duke of Gordon, a Roman catholic, ſtill 

ed the caſtle of Edinburgh for the King. But, being 

perſon of a timid character, they hoped to terrify 

Im into a ſurrender of that fortreſs. 'The Duke of 

amilton and the Marquis of Athol, who had contend- 

| at London for William's favour, were now candi- 

tes for the office of preſident of the convention. The 

Juke had the good fortune to prevail. The firſt buſi- 

ls of the convention was to ſummon the Duke of 

ordon to quit the caſtle in twenty-four hours. The 

als of Lothian and Tweedale were the bearers of this 


ne, ation. The Duke, yielding to his fears, promiſed 
= obey, But he was afterwards induced to retract, by 


e Larl of Balcarras, and the Viſcount Dundee. To 
ade his engagement to the two noble meſſengers of- 


F | | 
hen. . & Auct. citat. Balcarras's Mem, 
V minted paper of advice. | 


vL, If Mm the 
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C HAP. the convention, he demanded terms which could not He tol 
IX. with decency be granted. Several meſſages were in part. 
WY Y terchangeably ſent upon this buſineſs. The Duke. Wl ance : 
1689. manded twelve days to conſider of a ſurrender, The aid th 
reſult was an open rupture. The convention ſummonel their 

him by the heralds at arms, in all their formalities, b He inf! 
ſurrender the place, under the pain of treaſon. He. time, 

fuſed. The ſame day he was proclaimed a traitor at the iſ unjuſt 
market-croſs of Edinburgh. The Duke aſſumed u to- pro 
appearance of ſpirit upon the occaſion. He diſmiſe;WMY worker 

the mutinous part of his garriſon. But their place au don to 

- amply ſupplied by volunteers &. 5 the laſt 
Letters The day after the Duke of Gordon was declared a ſtand o. 
| OW traitor, a letter ſrom William to the convention arrive This 
„sd by expreſs from London, A letter from James was ui for Jan 
the ſame time preſented to the preſident, under a motion it to t! 

to be read. A violent debate enſued. The majoritni vas, he 

ſeemed inclined that both letters ſhould be read; of an 

the Earl of Lothian finiſhed the conteſt, by obſerving royal p: 

ce that ſince they met by the defire of the King of L balcarr: 

land, it was proper to pay him the compliment of rea an i. 

ing his letter firſt.” William informed the convention call a c 

that he was highly ſenſible of the kindneſs and concem vas at 

that many of their nation had evidenced for HIM and HH the Ma 
undertaking; He doubted not of their confidence Wand foll 

his conduct, as ſuch a conſiderable number of their no ojalty 

bility and gentry had already deſired bim to aſſume i Villiam 
adminiſtration of affairs. He left, he ſaid, a ſettleme"WſTW" his co 

to their own deliberation and wiſdom. He recommenWliſts wa 

ed an union with England, as the two kingdoms had uch an 

common intereſt of religion and liberty. James wi The Viſ 
eagerneſs endeavoured to retain his Scotiſh ſubjeds "Wi dclign 
| their duty, and to recall thoſe that had ſtrayed, to the elt Fdir 
allegiance. He applied, he ſaid, with ſucceſs to his MPailed ur 

cient people, in his greateſt misfortunes. He requil Con mad 

them again to ſupport his royal intereſt againk l cramblec 

_ uſurped authority of the Prince of Orange. He ef all hi 

horted them not to ſuffer themſelves to be either frighWWcalite, un 

ened or cajoled out of their duty to their lawful Prin"! the fi 

He entreated them to avoid the infamy and diſgrace @iFMventio 

rebellion in this world, and its puniſhment in the nei coors to 


| Balcarras's Mem. Ralph. Kk Auct. citat- paſſim. 
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part He aſſured them of a ſpeedy and powerful aſſiſt- 


and their poſterity, in a parliament to be legally called, 
their religion, laws, properties, liberties, and rights. 
He infinuated, that though Almighty God might, for a 
time, permit © the blackeſt of uſurpations, the moſt 
unjuſt and unnatural attempts to prevail, and the wicked 
to- proſper, confuſion muſt in the end overtake the 
workers of iniquity.” He promiſed a general par- 
don to all thoſe who ſhould return to their duty before 
the laſt day of March. He threatened ſuch as ſhould 
ſtand out in rebellion with the rigour of the law +. 


for James. Crane, an Engliſhman, who had brought 
it to the convention, was ordered into cuſtody, He 
was, however, ſoon after diſmiſſed, with a paſs inſtead 
of an anſwer M. One reſource ſtill remained to the 
royal party. The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the Earl of 
Balcarras, and the Viſcount Dundee, were authorized, 
by an inſtrument ſigned by James, then in Ireland, to 
call a convention of eſtates at Stirling. This meaſure 
was at firſt diſappointed by the wavering diſpoſition of 
© the Marquis of Athol, ard afterwards, by the delay 
and folly of the party. Ihe Marquis had reſumed his 
loyalty to James, on account of diſappointments from 
Willam. He was, however, irreſolute and fluctuating 
in his conduct. The time of the departure of the roy- 
aliſts was deferred. An accident effeQuated it at laſt 
with an abruptneſs which diſconcerted all their views, 
The Viſcount Dundee, terrified with an information of 
a deſign formed by the covenanters to aſſaſſinate him, 
elt Edinburgh, at the head of fifty horſe. When he 
paſſed under the walls of the caſtle, the Duke of Gor- 
don made a ſignal to call him to a conference. He 
ſcrambled up againſt a precipice, and informed the Duke 


alle, under a certainty of being relieved. The novel 


Prince! the fight collected multitudes of ſpectators. "The 
race invention were alarmed. The preſident ordered the 
e nevieoors to be locked, the keys to be laid on the table, 


L Gazette. M* Ralph. 


of all his deſigns. He conjured him to hold out the 
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le told them, that to act the moſt dutiful was the ſafeſt C H AP. 


IX. 


ance; and he ſolemnly promiſed to ſecure to themſelves = 
I 


89. 


This vehement letter produced no favourable effect A ſeceſſion 
from the 
conyention, 
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CHAP. The drums were beat to alarm the town. A parcel of 
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: IX. ill- armed retainers were gathered together in the fires * 
by the Earl of Leven. Dundee, in the mean time, "EP 
1089. rode off with his party. But when they found then. of the 
ſelves fecure, the Duke of Hamilton adjourned the con. ot the 
vention, which relieved the adherents of James from and Sir 
dreadful apprehenſions for their own ſafety, Fifty WM cd to re 
members retired from Edinburgh; and that circun- Lernme 
ſtance procured a kind of unanimity in all the ſucceed WM commit 
ing reſolutions of the convention x. the twe 
Crown ſet- To encourage his friends, and to intimidate his ene- The 
er Wil- mies, William ſent from England four regiments of to Br 
5 foot and one of dragoons. 'l hefe forces were under more al: 
Mackay, appointed commander of the troops in Scot- hand. T 
| land. The convention were npt idle in fecuring them- obtained 
: ſelves. They ordered by protlamation all perſons be- year 168 
| tween the age of ſixteen and ſixty to be ready to take Miſconnel v 
| arms. They gave the command of the militia to vic Wiſtemper, 
| Patrick Hume. They raiſed eight hundred men for a Wilſrotted R 
| guard, under the Earl of Leven. They ſent the Earl ended v 
| of Mar, who had deſerted the adherents of James, to WWnts, a 
|; take poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Stirling. They required, be firſt 

. by their macer, the attendance of all their members. Nimes. 
* They empowered the preſident to ſecure all diſaffected He natic 
1 and ſuſpected perſons. A committee, conſiſting of Mey dee 
4 eight lords, eight knights, and eight burgeſſes, was ord- depi 
by: appointed to prepare the plan of a new ſettlement of NPreat me: 
4 the kingdom ®. This committee conſiſted of men of Who his p 
= % ſpirit, as well as abilities. Inſtead of amuſing them. ebruary 
ſelves in nice diſtinctions, and the latent meaning 0! MW hrendo) 
words, they agreed that James had FOREFAULTED Bent, 7 
his RIGHT of the crown; and that the throne was be- urged of 
come vacant. The term FOREFAULTED was meant o eaſure 

imply a perpetual excluſion of James and his whole race WW:nigs 
from the crown, The convention approved of the 1& Worations 
ſolution. But they ordered the committee to prepare ¶hrendor 
another act, for raiſing William and Mary to the vacai Hd Pro: 
throne, to conſider of the deſtination of the crown 19 rl: 
other heirs, and to form an inſtrument of governmen', Wim with 
for ſecuring for the future the people againſt the grieV” Wntos we 
ances of which they at. preſent complained, ; On tbe iges, ar 
N Balcarras's Mem, March 26. ; Balcarr 
Sr eleven <|ames 


WILLIAM AND MARY. 
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c WT c(eyenth of April, the King and Queen were proclaim- CHAP. 
t ed at Edinburgh. The Duke of Hamilton, to ſhew IX. 
, his zeal for the new government, read in perſon the act 
„ of the convention. The Earl of Argyle, in the name 1689. 
» Wl of the lords, Sir James Montgomery, for the knights, 
mind Sir John Dalrymple, tor the burgeſſes, were order- 
a to repair to London, to inveſt William with the go- 
. vernment ; and the convention, having appointed a 
+ WH committee to preſerve the public peace, adjourned to 
the twenty-firſt of May T. 
e The impolitic conduct through which James loſt the Affairs 


two Britiſn thrones, had been carried to exceſſes ſtill 


ler more alarming, in his management of the affairs of-Ire- 
o- land. The Earl of Tyrconnel, 7 N by corrupt means, 
m- obtained the intereſt of Sunderland &, was raiſed, in the 


year 1687, to the government of that kingdom. 'Tyr- 
conne] was a man of profligate abilities, violent in his 
temper, and, through faction more than religion, a bi- 


r 2 eotted Reman catholic: His arrival in Ireland was at- 
al ended with a general conſternation among the Prote- 


Pants, and an intemperate joy among the Popiſh party. 
The firſt dreaded a renewal of all the violence of former 
mes. The latter, who formed a great majority of 
Ine nation, hoped to regain the importance of which 
hey deemed themſelves "unjuſtly. deprived. 'The new 

ord-deputy ſeemed, by his conduct, to juſtify, in a 
Wreat meaſure, the prior opinions of the people concern- 
g his principles. Having received, on the twelfth of 


cn» WF edruary, 1687, the -ſword of ſtate from the Earl of 
; 01 i rendon, he entered upon the exerciſe of his govern- 
TED ent. The army had already, in a great degree, been 


urged of the more obnoxious Proteſtants. The next 
iealure was to place the civil power in the hands of 
[piſts. The admiſſion of that ſect into the ſeveral cor- 


ee erations proceeded languidly under the government of 
pate larendon; who, though a ſubmiſſive royaliſt, was a 
T iQ Proteſtant. To place the power of modelling all 
vn 


Ulaments in the hands of the Papifts, was to inveſt 
em with the whole power of the kingdom. Quo war- 
altos were iſſued againſt many corporations. The 
ges, and perhaps the juries were parties. In the 


acarrag's minutes of the convention, Ralph, Burnet. 
yen! ſames II. Mem. of Ireland. 
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ih. CHAP. ſpace of two terms judgments were. pronounced, Dy. f 
i} IX. lin itſelf was forced to ſurrender its charter. Other * 5 
AN corporations yielded with a good grace what they coul . ; 
I 1059. not retain by the forms of juſtice. Though Proeſtans if Poetry 
| were admitted indiſcriminately with Papiſts, the former 5 7. 
4 could bear no proportion to the latter Ln a kingdom, Mb: 
Flo where five in fix parts of the inhabitants were Ronan though 
Np catholics &. | 5 3 to eſtab 
if of Ireland, Though Tyrconnel confined his meaſures in gener NEW 
Ll to the ſtrict forms of law, it was only becauſe the la weak 
il themſelves were now in his power, Diſtruſt, jealouf, wted t 
9 and even a degree of violence, prevailed. Many Prote- rin 
[HH ftant families deſerted the country. The induſtry of K hh 
i thoſe who remained was greatly diminiſhed, en ON {ettlem: 
4/4 count of the ſuppoſed inſecurity of their property. The Ws ie 
ii revenue began ſuddenly to decreaſe ; a circumſtance ful al of 
| 1} ficient, when known, to overcome, in the mind of 4 on. | 
— Prince ſo frugal as James, even his predilection for Po- ern 
5 piſh meaſures. The Catholics of England, being mH, . 
— of moderate principles, were highly offended pos the u. ther wi 
1 olence of their ſect in Ireland, The King himſel, great ad 
10 who never entertained any affection for Tyrconnel“ Ei 
1 began to liſten to complaints againſt his condud. Mi. he. 
11 formed by his patron, the Earl of Sunderland, that eſent, 
bt James was adviſed to appoint a more prudent govern nene 
. of Ireland, the lord-deputy obtained leave to meet hi caving 
1 Majeſty, on his progreſs to Cheſter . He left his nee 15 
10 vernment in the hands of Fitton, the chancellor, a per by the c. 
'1 ſon of a profligate character, and of the Earl of * Foo 
1 rickard. He himſelf repaired to England. Rice, q 133 
11 chief baron of the Exchequer, a man of plauſible ad: This « 
44 lities, attended him to Cheſter. Rice gave ſuch an ac fied T. 
ol. count of the ſtate of Ireland to James, as was beſt arg mode 
| culated to recommend his patron. To confirms Placed, 
4 1 King in the opinion that Tyrconnel was unjuſtly tra 7 committ. 
bl ed, he brought ſeyeral addreſſes from the Proteſtants WI Their FA 
* Ireland. The reſult of all was, that James, dit ruſu lights, \ 
4 the informations which he had received, remitted Ie few i 
1 connel to his government . lo his © 
1 ; } tenſions 
iN ® Secret conſults. Mem. of Iteland. Ralph. 1 
. James II. Aug. 1687. © MSS, 1688. Leland. Ti gecret 
FF 
| 
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The intrigues againſt Tyrconnel, however, conti- CH AP. 
nued. The Earl of Caſtlemain had fixed his views on IX. 


be government of Ireland; and both he and his party WES 
: ſound means to convey the miſmanagements of the lord- As no ; 


[deputy to the King. Tyrconnel was again alarmed. to break the 
To gain the favour of James through the channel of in- acts of ſet- 
creſt, he offered to his conſideration a ſcheme, which, ment. 
though wild, unjuſt, and dangerous, ſeemed calculated 

to eſtabliſh his views. He propoſed to call a parliament, 

which, in conſequence of the late uſurpations on the 

charters of corporations, muſt have proved entirely de- 

ſoted to government. Under the plauſible pretence of 

clieving ſome diſtreſſed and really injured Papiſts, a bill 

vas framed, which ſhould artfully deſtroy the whole 
ſettlement of the kingdom. To gain his protection and 

aſſent to the bill, he complimented the King with the diſ- 
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0 poſal of almoſt all the lands in Ireland. The lord ch.ef 0 
4 baron Rice, who had formed the ſcheme, was, with 1 
"WE others, commiſſioned to lay it before the Engliſh coun- 1 
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cl. To ſecure ſucceſs, the Earl of Sunderland, toge- 
ther with Father Petre, were gained by promiſes of 
great advantage x. James liſtened at firſt to the propo- 
al; but when the matter came to be debated in coun- 
al, he changed his mind. The majority of the lords 
preſent, and even the Catholics argued with great vehe- 
mence againſt the meaſure. Sunderland and Petre, per- 
ceiving that the current was changed, remained ſilent.” 
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9 ſhe Iriſh commiſſioners were diſtniſſed with contempt 
* the council. The populace, informed of their want 
"oF" ucceſs, treated them with indignities, and hooted 
by 


them from London with ſcorn x. 

This diſappointment mortified the Catholics, and ter- pigappoiat- 
nhed Tyrconnel with the fear of a change. He deriv- ed in Eng- 
ed moderation from the uncertainty in which he was 1 
paced. But though no glaring acts of oppreſſion were 
committed, the terrors of the Proteſtants continued. 

Their jealouſy of the Papiſts, the loſs of thoſe excluſive 

ghts, which had ſo long eſtabliſhed the authority of 

ie few over the many, the partiality of the lord-deputy 

o his own ſect, the memory of the paſt, and appre- 

enſions for the future, all conſpired to render them un- 


Secret Conſults, p. 115, 118. "2 Publications of the times. 
Mm 4 happy 
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CH AP. happy in the midſt of tranquillity. They complaingg 
of the inſolence of the Papiſts. They were afraid of 


IX. 


change their tone. Inſtead of perſecuting the Prote 


pride to flattery. He boaſted of the impartiality of hi 


William's 
ſtrange ne- 
glect of 
Ireland. 


A ſtrange neglect prevailed in the counſels of the Prince 


ſent ſeveral meſſages to the Prince, that he was read} 
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their injuſtice. The timid reſigned themſelves to de. 
ſpair. The prudent remained quiet, though they eq, 
tertained little hopes of being ſoon relieved from their 
fears. In this ſituation affairs continued dufing the 
greateſt part of the memorable year 1688. A reiten- 
tion of an intention of altering the ats of ſettlement, 
mentioned by ſome writers, is neither well authenticated 
nor probable. When the Prince of Orange landed in 
England, the terrors of the Proteftants were transferre 
to the Papiſts. Though they firſt affected to despite 
both the Prince and his invaſion, the accounts of hu 
ſucceſs and the misfortunes of James induced them to 


ſtants, they endeavoured, by acts of friendſhip, to gain 
their protection. Tyrconnel himſelf deſcended from tis 


own government. The truth is, though he has been 
accuſed of tyranny, few authentic facts have been pro- 
duced to juſtify the charge. His manner was more 
blameable than his meaſures. In perpetual fears of be: 
ing ſuperſeded, he obſerved, in general, a conduct more 
cautious than could have been expected from his polit- 
cal principles, and the known violence of his natural 
diſpoſition *. fs | 

During the troubles in England, which terminated in 
placing William on the throne, the two parties in lre- 
land were kept in a kind of tranquillity by their mutual 
fears. The Proteſtants were terrified at the proſpect of 
another maſſacre. The Papiſts expected every day to be 
invaded by the joint force of the Engliſh and Dutch. 
But the terrors of the Roman Catholics were ill-founded: 


of Orange, with regard to Ireland Though Tyrconne 


to deliver the kingdom to any force that might render 4 
ſurrender decent, his offers were rejected. Willum 
was perſuaded by the Marquis of Halifax, that ſhould 
Ireland yield, no pretence could remain for keeping n iſenditio 
army in pay; that ſhould he have no army to proted 


"MS. 1680; ©. - "Dil 
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his authority, he might be as eaſily turned out, as heCHAP. 
had been brought in; that the Engliſh nation could never IX. 

he pleaſed long; and that he might perceive they began WY 
already to be diſcontented *, Theſe inſidious arguments, 1689. 
combining with William's determined reſolution to retain 

by force what he had received by an appearance of choice, 
encouraged in his mind that neglect of Ireland, which is 

juſtly deemed one of the greateſt blemiſhes of his reign. 

His enemies, but perhaps with no good reafon, aſſign a 

worſe cauſe for his negligence. He knew, ſay they, that 
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0 ſhould England be confirmed under his government, Ire- 
land could not long reſiſt his arms; and that, in the mean 
u (time, the obſtinacy of his Iriſh enemies would give a pre- 
0 WY tence for forfeitures to gratify his Engliſh, and eſpecially 


his foreign friends Þ. | | bs 
Tyrconnel, diſappointed in his views of ſurrendering The prote- 

lreland to the Prince of Orange, affected to adhere to ſtants take 

James. The whole regular force of Ireland ſeemed very 

inadequate to ſuch a hazardous undertaking. - The army 

conlifted only of four thouſand men. Not above fix hun- 

dred of theſe were in Dublin. Their own ſafety prevailed 

over their attachment to the King. They ſeemed all wil- 

ling to quit the ſervice. The lord-deputy iſſued new com- 

miſhons for levying forces. Theſe were indiſcriminately 

granted to all. An half-armed rabble, rather than an 

amy, roſe ſuddenly in various parts of the kingdom. 

Without any pay from the King, they affected to appear 

in his ſervice. Diſcipline was little regarded. "Thoſe pri- 

vieged marauders ſupported themſelves with a ſpecies of 

depredation. A falſe information of a maſſacre gained 1 

credit, from the violences committed by the new levies. 110 

The Proteſtants in the North of Ireland, who had before 10 

prepared to oppoſe the government, now armed them- 

ſelves in their own defence, The city of Londonderry, 

relying on its ſituation and a flight wall, ſhut its gates 

anſt the new raiſed troops of the King. Tyrconnel 
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read) NM vas diſconcerted by this unexpected oppoſition. He diſ- 
1 patched the Lord Mountjoy, who was a Proteftant, to re- 
illn 


Uce the refractory city. His Lordſhip was received as a 


| Nend, rather than an enemy: They admitted him, upon 
ing an onditions. He aſſumed the command, but leſs with a 
rotet Wſieblution to ſerve James than to aid his rival, The ſpirit 


* Dalrymple's Append. Þ Publications of the times. 
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C H AP. of the inhabitants of Londonderry animated all the nonther; 


| d 
IX. Proteſtants. They roſe every where. Parties rende. 4 5 
A douſed, under various leaders, in Downe, Donegg, ; f 
| | part 0 
1689. Tyrone, Armagh, and Monaghan. They publiſhed d. . 
| clarations. They declared their reſolution to unite in ſe. expedit 
defence, to preſerve the Proteſtant religion, to continue Lewis 
their dependence on England, and to promote the mectng I th a 
of a free parliament ©. „an to 
They are While theſe aſſociations were formed in the North, Ty. expedit 
routed at Connel reſigned himlelf to political fears in Dublin, The ** 
Dromore. majority of his council were ſtruck with ſimilat terron jects, i 
The ſword of ſtate ſeemed ready to fall from the lod. I fen, 
deputy's hands. But William was neither ready nor vil de Lau 
ling to receive what Tyrconnel wiſhed to reſign. Ie through 
Preſerve appearances, more than from any hopes of fe- be fe 
ceſs from the meaſure, the King of England began vM::...1 
praiſe ſecretly with the governor of Ireland. He et kventh 
General Hamilton, an Iriſhman and a Roman Cathals ſale, on 
to treat with that Lord. But, inſtead of rand „ VU 
connel to yield to William, he adviſed him to adhere joy *, 
James. The latter Prince, in the mean time, aſſured ui de pref 
lord-deputy, by a truſty meſſenger, that he was ready u doms fe 
fail from Breſt with a powerful armament. His party a The 
ſumed ſpirit from their hopes of aid. Hamilton marchel Kinſale, 
againſt the northern inſurgents. They abandoned Newry. brought 
hey were routed, with conſiderable ſlaughter, at D. bat kin 
mare. Hiliſborough, - where they had fixed their head French 
quarters, was taken without reſiſtance, The inſurgents by the « 
endeavaured to make ſome ſtand at Coleraine ; but tee Seigr 
enemy forced the paſſage of the river Bann, and diot only acc 
them, through various routes, to Derry, The Lol James f 
Mountjoy having been ſent to France, by the maße which L 
Tyrconnel, the government of Derry devolved on Lun be orde 
his officer, who ſeemed at firſt to temporize, caught, Mugen, 
length, the ſpirit of the inhabitants, and reſolved to bo dd Caſhel, 
place againſt the Iriſh Catholics to the laſt extremity ©] the Rate 
James ar- Hamilton's breach of faith, and the dangerous Kates ord-dep 
rives in Ire- Ireland, rouſed William, at length, from his unaccou” lth. nativ 
laud. able inactivity. He iſſued a declaration on the tweniſons 
ſecond of February, requiring all the Iriſh to erer thouſand 
his government, by a certain day in April. Thirty 1 hadlivit, 
were, in a few days, put into commiſſion, and the c : 

q 
rh 


. . 1 | D | 
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and conferred on Admiral Herbert. This armament C H A P. 
proceeded. with languor. In five weeks, ſcarce a third IX. 
part of the fleet deſtined for Ireland was ready to put to 
ea, James, in the mean time, prepared himſelf for an 168g. 
expedition into that kingdom, by the aſſiſtance of France. 
Lewis the Fourteenth furniſhed that unfortunate Prince 
with an aid better calculated to continue for ſome time, 
than to finiſh ſuddenly the war. The whole force of the 
expedition conſiſted of fourteen ſhips of war, fix frigates, 
ind three fire-ſhips. Twelve hundred of his native ſub- 
jects, in the pay of France, and one hundred French of- 
fcers, compoſed the whole army of James. The Count 
Lie Lauzun was intended for the chief command. But, 
through ſome diſguſt, he declined to accept of that honour, 
The Mareſchal de Roſen, a German by birth, was ſub- 
ſtituted in his place. James ſailed from Breſt on the 
ſeventh of March. He landed without oppoſition at Kin- 
ale, on the twelfth of the ſame month ?. He was re- 
ceived in that place with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
joy *, The Iriſh Catholics were peculiarly elevated with 
the preſence of a Prince, who had loſt his two other king» 
doms for his predilection for their religion, 

The firſt care of James was to ſecure, in the fort of Inform 
Kinſale, the money, arms, and ammunition, which he himſelf of 
brought from France. The very aid he received from gh 8 
that kingdom were proofs of his abject dependence on the try, 
French court. One part of theſe ſupplies was furniſhed 
by the department of M. de Luvois; the other, by that 
of Seignelai, Each ſent his own commiſfaries, who were 
only accountable to their principals for their diſburſements. 

James formed a kind of cabinet-council at Kinſale, into 
which D'Avaux, the ambaflador of France, was admitted. 
tle ordered the Iriſh officers, particularly Sir Thomas 
Nugent, the lord chief juſtice, and the Lord Mount- 
Caſhel, who had come to receive him, to lay before him 
lhe ſtate of Ireland. They magnified the ſervices of the 
Lord-deputy. They repreſented the zeal and loyalty of 
tte native Iriſh, They affirmed, that, by means of com- 
niſions promiſcuouſly given by Tyreonnel, one hundred 
ouſand men were already in arms. They aſcribed the 
hactivity of William to his fears from their own pre- 
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: James IT, 1689. | 
MS, Journals, corrected by James himſelf, 1689. 
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AP. ions. They, however, owned that great income. 
7 MN. f — had bd from their meaſures. The trooys, 
CY WV they ſaid, having had no pay, were forced to live onthe 
1689. people. Terror, they allowed, and a degree of tyranny 
prevailed. The difarming of the Proteſtants, they (aid, 
though a neceſſary meaſure, increaſed the inſolence and 
injuſtice of the Catholics, who deemed themſelves Juftifed, 
upon this change of fortune, to render back thoſe ill og 
fices which they had formerly received at their hands 
This, they owned, provoked the Proteſtants, already incl 
ned to revolt. Under the pretence of ſafety, they ſaid, the 
formed themſelves into troops; and committed orten 
in the North, of which the informants greatly complained®, 
Having left Kinſale in ſome ſtate of defence, James al 
. vanced to Corke. Tyrconnel arrived ſoon after, and 
bps brought intelligence of the rout at Dromore, Pleaſe 
Dublin. with his attachment and ſervices, the King raiſed him to 
the rank of a Duke, He himſelf advanced toward Dub 
lin. The condition of the rabble, who poured * 
him, under the name of an army, was not calculate 
raiſe his hopes of ſucceſs. The moſt of them were an 
provided with clubs; ſome with flicks tipt wor Ke 
'The troops who were armed the beſt, had at mo A 
two muſkets in a hundred fit for ſervice. At Du n 
James was received with every appearance of a gene 
Joy. He proceeded immediately to buſineſs. He or oy 
dy proclamation, all Proteſtants who had — * 
kingdom to return. He commanded, in a ſecon fo 
clamation, all Papiſts, except thoſe in his army, 6 . 
up their arms, to put an end to the robberies . 
predations, which they had committed in their violen 
and zeal. He invited the country to provide his wy 
for their money, with proviſions. He raiſed the „ 
of the currency, by a proclamation ; and he mo 
parliament. to meet at Dublin, on the ſeventh o * 
to ſettle the diſtracted affairs of the kingdom. 1 4. 
teſtant clergy repreſented their grievances, in an a ir 
The univerfity of Dublin appeared with compre 
congratulations at the foot of the throne. _ 12 
the firſt of his abſolute proteQion, and a 1 

He not only promiſed to defend, but even to enlarg 

privileges of the latter k. | 
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G MS. Journal, paſſim. James II. 1689. "ERP 
H Leſley's Anſwer to King. 
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James, ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, found that he C HAP. 
gad been too much flattered |, in the accounts which he IX. 

bad received of the ſtate of Ireland. He was ill- informed of 

the number and reſolution of the Proteſtants. He was ,, "79; 
onvinced of the neceſſity of finiſhing the diſorders of Ire- gate of his | 
and, before he could extend his views to Britain. He army. WT Ih | 
ſolved to ſtrengthen Hamilton, to enable him to take 
dleraine. He ordered the Marquis de Puſignian, with a 
umerous detachment, to march to the North. While 
this reinforcement were preparing themſelves for their ge- 
eral rendezvous at Charlemont, James conſulted with his 
rincipal officers concerning the ſiege of Derry. He ex- 
mined the magazines, but they were totally deſtitute of if 
rery implement of war. Workmen were employed to 1 
ke the neceflary tools and inſtruments for a ſiege. ll; | 
ew ſkilled in that craft could be found; and ſuch as 

re, being Proteſtants, proceeded ſlowly, from their aver- 

on to the buſineſs. Cannon were no more to be found 

an tools, There was not one piece of battery ready 

nounted in all Ireland. Twelve field-pieces and four 

ortars formed the whole artillery of the kingdom. Theſe 

ere already in the pofleſſion of Hamilton. James, in 

n appearance of proſperity, was involved in the utmoſt 

ilreſs. His army were naked and undiſciplined, ſubje& 

panic and averſe from command. Their very num- 

1s harraſſed their ſovereign and ruined the country. 

ames reſolved to diſband the moſt of the half-armed rab= 

e, who aſſumed the name of an army. More than one 

undred thouſand already were on foot, in different parts 

the iſland, He reſerved, of thoſe, fourteen regiments 

borſe and dragoons, and thirty-five regiments of foot. 

te reſt he ordered to retire to their reſpective homes. 

e lupplied, in a great meaſure, the remains of his troops 

i arms, To encourage his friends, as well as to ter- 

bis enemies, he reſolved to place himſelf at the head 

the reinforcement, which he had committed to the 

ge of the Marquis de Puſignian K. 

While James was thus ſtrengthening himſelf in Ireland, April. 
parliament of England was chiefly engaged in religious Proceedings 
utes, The avowed patronage of the court to Diſſenters, liſh pala 
gh hitherto unſucceſsful, had not abated. The mem- ment, 
who had ſeceded from the houſe of commons, reſu- 

(their ſeats. The ſuppoſed danger of the church called 
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CHAP. forth, a ſecond time, men who had * in — pee ry 
IX. deſpair of the ſtate. Joining with tho e who adhered ty take 
WYV the eſtabliſhed faith, they formed a majority apainſ th nterel 
689 rt, in all matters where religion was concerned. I bf lrel⸗ 
"OM bill 2 mere corporations was read in the lower- ou They 
and committed. A motion was made to inflru the by ok 
Mittee, that none ſhould be 1 any = nk 
magiſtracy, without having received, wit ro — a . 
defore, the ſacrament, according to the 0 — — Eng _ 
The court-party oppoſed a meaſure, whic riminateſ o . 
luded all diſſenters. The oppoſition prevailed, by promiſe 
maſoriey of two voices ©, The adherents of the — iS uf 
carried further their victory. They procured an = A ar 

to the King, to iſſue writs for a 3 to — uh 
him in ecckeſiaſtical matters. The lords, - ter wel * . 
debate, gave their 1 ä * * 2 

in his anſwer, promiſed to prote 1 
miſes to call a erection ; but be ſpecified 1 Je. 
for the meeting of that aſſembly &. "yz 5 ports ag 
however, prevailed in the two houſes. e „ c.. 
who expected to be gratified with 8 e _ 
at tenth, to reſt 33 with being relieve compliſl 
nalty of certain laws. 3 _. ... 
Addreſs for "To fr engthen his own intereſt, by N | 
z war with of his enemies, William recommended — is Lis — 124 
France. to paſs an act of general indemnity. le bole Ha 0 
which divided the nation were unanimous 1 4 „ 7 
for this meſſage. The Whigs, who _ * * 
e wiſhed to gratify the King. be E 
anxious to ſave themſelves. While this neue ary 
nimity prevailed, the ſubject of a war wm Wiikat ofificr :., 
under the diſcuſſion of the wn pre mat . =>" the r foes 
diſſenting voice, they promifed to 2 K taking f nature 
Hampden, who had made the firſt motion or Frhe aer 0 
conſideration the war, was placed in the 2 wn ” 
mittee appointed to form the addreſs on the * bold who; 
houſe. The addreſs itſelf, when preſented ans u The > 
conſiſted of a ſtring of invectives againſt 1 r Tocmed y ane 
But however juſt the reflections might | . ac mo of a 
themfelves, they ſeemed too undignified to 6 18 * SF 

the commons at large. A more Loi ap Er 1 nberg 
framed and preſented on the dei an W e endurgn 
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-ommons laid before the King the deſtructive methods C HAP. 
aken by the court of France againſt the trade, quiet, and IX. 
intereſt of the kingdom. They complained of the invaſion WH 
ak lreland, and the ſupport given to REBELS in that iſland, 1689. 
They promiſed to give ſuch aſſiſtance, in a parliamentary 
way, as ſhould enable the King to reduce France into 
ſoch a condition, as might prevent her for the future from 
violating the peace of Europe. William was cautious in 
his anſwer, He conſidered the war as no longer a matter 
of choice, but of neceſſity. He relied, he ſaid, on their ; 
promiſe of ſupport 3 and he aſſured them that they might 
rely upon him in applying their aids to the proper uſe, 

War was declared againſt France upon the ſeventh of War de- 
May. The declaration contained ſome reaſons that were — 
merely ſpeculative, and others that were founded in fact. 

Many of the cauſes that were alleged bore no relation to 
England. But the neceſſity of a rupture was apparent. 
Lewis, though languidly, ſupported James in Ireland. 
But his eſpouſing the cauſe of that unfortunate Prince can 
ſcarce be comprehended in thoſe acts of perfidy which 
are enumerated in the declaration. His ſuppoſed attach- 
ment to France, as much as his bigotry in religion, ac- 
compliſhed the ruin of the late King. Could the allies on 
the continent have ſeduced him into their party, his ſub- 
jects would have been left to ſettle their own differences 
at home. The neceſſity of the meaſure was not neceſ- 
ary to recommend a war againſt the French to the Eng- 
Iſh nation. Their enmity was ancient and hereditary: 
Envy was joined to the memory of former injuries. The 
Engliſh were hated for their wealth and happineſs by the 

rench, The French were abhorred by the Engliſh for 
teir ambition and-their ſtupendous power. The ſeeds of 
mr ſeemed to have been ſown between both by the hand 
nature; and William could not have conferred a greater 
our upon his ſubjects, than by gratifying his own re- 
ntment againſt Lewis, in turning upon that monarch 
be whole weight of England. 1-5 | 5 
The arts of M. de Louvois, combining with the va- 3 
ny and inſolence of Lewis the Fourtcenth, united the Europe. 
{ms of all Europe againſt France. The diet of Ratiſbon 
ad declared the French King and the Cardinal de Fur- 
emberg enemies of the empire. T he EleQtor of Bran- 

"ureh took up aims againſt a nation, whom he called 
e common enemies of Chriſtendom, Denmark and 
Swe— 


— 
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P. Sweden were reconciled among themſelves, and gained b A 
» Tx. the grand alliance. The houſe of Auſtria, in both in ese 
GY V branches, were the irreconcilable enemies of France, The ih 
1689. Empire and Spain, remembering former injuries, ſeemel % 
anxious for preſent revenge. An alliance offenſive au bm 
defenſive was formed between the Emperor and the States FR 
of Holland. They ſtipulated to co-operate with all thei Wust 
forces againſt the French King. They engaged themſelje, 3 
that neither ſhould enter, upon any pretence whatſoeyer, 2 


into a ſeparate treaty. That no peace ſhould be made 
till the objects of the treaties of Weſtphalia, Ofnaburgh, 
Munſter, and the Pyrenees, ſhould be vindicated.” That 
in caſe of a treaty by common conſent, an interchangeable 


Jeavour 
paveme! 
Renault: 


communication of the tranſactions ſhould be ſtrictiy nuin- The 
tained. That the Emperor ſhould invite the court d Lodſhe 
Madrid, the States, and the crown of England, into ez - 
participation of this treaty. a That, in caſe of the death o wh 
the King of Spain without iſſue, the States ſhould, wit . 1 
all their forces, aid the Emperor to mount his throne ; Wl Koto th 
and that they would uſe their endeavours with the ele. . 
tors, their allies, to raiſe Joſeph, the Emperor's eldeſt ſon ith a x 
to the dignity of King of the Romans ». _ TT 
William muſt have Jong foreſeen the neceſſity of den 8 
Englift feet war which he now openly declared againſt F m_—_ ” F 
defcated. his preparations at ſea, where that kingdom was _ * een fort 
nerable, were ſlow, neglected, and unſucceſsful, T ou bis of; 
James, in his care of the marine, had placed the navy "W's pccpa 
England upon a reſpectable footing, he ſeems to have * ne Jang 
pended his naval ſtores in the great effort which he mee pointed 
to defeat the Dutch' invaſion, by the means of his = Ing. 7 
Beſides, the ſeamen ſhewed an almoſt Ince ey inted a 
lingneſs to ſerve againſt the late King *. Of the t 0 hard to 
ſhips put in commiſſion in the end of February, 70 
only were ready to put to ſea in the middle of Apr ir firſt. 
Herbert was ordered, at the head of his ſquadron, to 0 ih an ir 
in queſt of the French fleet, which was beben on to re 
another voyage to Ireland, by way of convoy e e hardſh 
tranſports, laden with arms, ammunition, and 1 ol Ireland, 
Driven by ſtreſs of weather into MT nave, * t he to 
mained there a few days to refit. Reinforced wv 17 been 
ſhips, he took advantage of the firſt eaſterly wind, er Ham 
-- © Hit. d' Allemagne, tom. vii. ! Gazettes. L April 
April 24. obo nods . 
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unfiſted of eight third rates, ten fourth rates, one fifth rate, 


made a ſignal, that they diſcovered a fleet, keeping, their 
wind, Lo prevent their getting into Kinſale, Herbert did 
he fame. The French, however, ſailed into Bantry-bay. 
herbert ſtood into the bay on the firſt of May. The French, 


when firſt the Engliſh, fails appeared. They, formed their 
ine, and bore down on Herbert with a full ſail. He en- 
avoured to gain the wind, but in vain. A ſmart en- 


denault, who commanded the French, behaved with ſpi- 
t. Herbert was obliged to yield to ſuperior- force. He 
dood off to ſea, leaving a victory obtained with little 
loodſhed to the enemy. Chateau Renault landed his 
ores in ſafety, and returned in triumph to France *®, 
But neither the diſgrace thrown upon the arms of Eng- 


treate that unanimity in parliament which the times re- 
wired, Though the commons had authoriſed William, 
ith a promiſe of ſupporting his meaſures, to declare 
Var againſt F rance, they ſhewed no inclination to furniſh 
im with ample ſupplies. [The King himſelf. diſcovered 
3 inactivity unſuitable to the high opinion which had 
ten formed of his charad er. He exhibited no ſymp- 
ms of ardour for proſecuting à ſea-war againſt France. 
lis preparations for the relief of the Proteſtants in Ireland. 
ere Janguid and inſufficient. . The commons were diſ- 
pointed in their own hopes, and offended with the 
ng. They openly blamed his miniſters. © They ap- 
dinted a committee to inquire into the miſcarriages with 
gad to Ireland 5. The diſtreſſes of the Iriſh Proteſtants 
to had been forced to take refuge in England employed 
cir firſt care. They addreſſed the King to furniſh them 
th an immediate ſupply. They diſcovered. an inclina- 
en to retaliate upon the Popiſh abſentees in England, 
* hardſhips which had fallen on the fugitive Prateſtants 
lreland. The King promiſed to grant their requeſt. 
t he took advantage of ſome treaſonable papers which 
Wl been intercepted to demand a further fupply. The 
r Hampden made a motion for that purpoſe. But ſuch 


x April 24, F RK Gazettes. 5 June Fo 


canlilting of twenty-eight ſhips: of war, weighed anchor 0 


gement, which laſted two hours, enſued. Chateau 


nd, nor the dangerous ſtate of Ireland, were capable to Di 
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food away for the port of Kinſale T. His whole ſquadron CH A P. 


IX. 


nd two tenders. On the/twenty-ninth of April, his ſcouts WNW 
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crown upon the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, the Prin-C H AP. 

ceſs of Denmark, and their children, was to be confirmed IX. 

by the ſame act of the legiſlature. The diſpenſing power WWW 

was totally extinguiſhed by an additional clauſe, except 1089. 

in caſes where a diſpenſation is expreſsly allowed by the | 

ſtatute. The bill paſſed the commons. But it was eſ- 

ſentially amended by the lords. To the clauſe which diſ- 

abled Papiſts from ſucceeding to the crown, they added the 

words, „or ſuch as ſhould marry Papiſts.” Sophia, 

Ducheſs of Hannover, and her poſterity, were inſerted in 

the line of ſucceſſion by the lords. The lower houſe reject- 

ed both amendments, under various reaſons, The lords ad- 

bered. The commons continued obſtinate. Conference 

followed conference. The peers at length declared that 

they would admit of no further debate on the ſubject. 

The lower houſe flew into violent heats. They adjourn- 

ed o for two days; and, when they met, they appointed a 

committee to inſpect the Journals, whether there was 

any precedent for a conference where the freedom of de- 

bate was refuſed. The King, perceiving the vehemence 

of the commons, endeavoured to ſooth them with a meſ- 

ſage, which, however, contained a kind of reproach, 

He informed them, that he was ſo ſenſible of their diſpo- 

lition, that he was willing that no further proceedings 

upon raiſing of money ould be undertaken till their 

meeting in winter *, | | 
The commons, inflamed with the delay in granting and in that 

them permiſſion to inſpeR the council-books, paid little of the lords. 

ſegard to this conceſſion. In a committee of the whole 

houſe, they proceeded, on the third of Auguſt, to con- 

lder the ſtate of the nation. They reſolved, that there 

had been unaccountable delays in ſending a neceſſary aid 

o Ireland, That adequate -preparations had not been 

made for ſending a force into that kingdom, and that ſe- 

eral ſhips had fallen into the hands of the enemy, for 

ant of a ſufficient protection from government. The 

ords exhibited ſymptoms of the ſame vehemence. They 

ad appointed a committee of inquiry. They applied for 

fave to inſpect the minutes of the council. Bat, not- 
thſtanding the apparent ill-humour of both houſes, they 

Woided to proceed to extremitiess Miniſters were ac- 

uled, but not puniſhed; Officers, who had been proved 

o have neglected their duty, eſcaped without cenſure. 
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CHAP. 
IX. 


1089. 


Reflections. : OT TOM 
the moſt forward in their oppolition to the meaſure of 
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They paſſed from the affairs of Ireland to the ſettlement 
of the revenue, and to the completing the bill of indem. 
nity. Neither, however, was finiſhed in the preſent {. 
ſion. The exceptions made in the bill of indemnity were 
ſo extenſive, that they comprehended half the people in 
England. Violent debates aroſe upon the ſubject. Bu 
the ſettlement of the revenue engroſſed the greateſt part of 
the King's attention. He expreſſed with greateſt yehe- 
mence his deſire of having the revenue of his predeceſſot 
ſettled upon him for life. The jealouſy of many prevent. 
ed the accompliſhment of his defire. The ſullenneſs of 


his diſpoſition was known to ſeveral. . The imperiouſneß 


of his character was perhaps exaggerated by all, The 
Whigs were afraid, that to make him independent, was 
to render his government arbitrary; and thoſe who adher. 
ed in ſecret to the late King, wiſhed to make the reigning 
Prince uneaſy upon his throne. His diſappointment in- 
duced him to renew his former threats. He fometimes 
affirmed, that he would no longer remain in a country 
where he only enjoyed the name of King. 
The party who had raiſed William to the throne were 


rendering him independent. They have been, without 
any ſufficient reaſon, highly blamed upon this ſubject.— 
T he exigencies of the times were great. But the ſums 
already granted were ample. - William himſelf complain 
ed of want of permanency in the revenue, more than of 
the inſufficiency of the aids received. T he money voted 


ſince the beginning of the ſeſſion, exceeded, by more than 


one third, the receipts of any whole year in the two pre- 
ceding reigns. An appearance of an appropriation of the 
ſupplies to particular ſervices offended the King, as it 
ſee med to infinuate- a diſtruſt of his conduct. A new 


conſtitution was, however, to be eſtabliſhed. The com- 


mons were certainly excuſable, in continuing the depen- 
dence of the crown, till the rights of the ſubject ſhould 
be eſtabliſned on a permanent and ſolid foundation. ' here 
is, however, reaſon to conclude, that the King's private 
conduct obſtructed the completion of his wiſhes, moe 
than the public ſpirit of the commons. He loved not 
the company of his ſubjects. He neither flattered their 
favourite prejudices, nor mixed in their amuſements.— 
He even quitted London when queſtions of the utmo 
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obliged to make allowances for his diſpoſition, in recon- 
cling their reception to their pride. He was compared, 


James lived in the intimacy of equals with their ſubjects. 
Though their conduct as ſovereigns was almoſt uniform- 
ly blamed, they were always irreprehenſible in their be- 
D 3 7 ths ad fs 4 
Diſſatisfied with the conduct of the commons, harraſſed 
with the conteſts between the. two houſes, offended at 
their complaints againſt. his own conduct with regard to 
Ireland, William put an end, by adjournment, to the ſeſ- 
hon, on the twentieth of Auguſt, But, though neither 
houſe had the good fortune to pleaſe. the King, their 
meaſures ſeemed uniformly favourable to the late ſettle- 
ment of the crown. They renewed the averſion of the 


The blood of Ruſſel, Sidney, Mrs. Liſle, and Alderman 
Corniſh, was reſtored ; and all the proceedings and re- 
cords concerning their trials were ordered to be cancelled, 
Horbitant fines impoſed in the preceding reigns were vot- 
ed illegal. Money extorted by Jefferys, the late chan- 


cellor, who died on the 18th of April in the Tower, 


vas charged, with intereſt, upon his eſtate. 'The noted 
tes was remembered on this occaſion. The judgments 
alt him were reverſed, He himſelf was recommend- 
al to the King, and gratified with an ample penſion.— 
The unfortunate Duke of Monmouth was the only one 
forgot of the whole party. Though urged to his ruin 
by the preſent King *, and ſeduced by the prevailing par- 


„ his memory and his children were neglected. Wil- 


am himſelf ſeemed willing to preclude. the latter from 
tte ſavour which was on others liberally beſtowed. He 
conferred, at his coronation, the title of Earl of Mon— 


time at Hampton-Court in a ſtate of retired inactivity, 
which bordered upon abſolute indolence. Few had ac- WWW 
ceſs to his perſon ; and thoſe that were admitted were 1689. 
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importance were agitated in parliament, He paſſed his CH A Ps 


IX. 


with great diſadvantage, to both his uncles. Charles and : 


Aug. 20. 
Parliament 
adjourned. 


people againſt the bad meaſures of the two laſt reigns, by 
reverſing unpopular attainders and illegal judgments — 


mouth on the Lord Mordaunt ; perhaps that none of the 


polterity .of the Duke might ſuccecd to his dangerous po- 
pularity ®, | | 


th 


oP . 0 ts 0 
Publications of the times. A D'Avaux. 
creſby, Burnet. Journals, Publications, paſſim. 


Nan 3 eleventh 


The affairs of Scotland continued to be important Affairs of 
ſough the greateſt part of the preſent year. On the Scotland, 
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C HAP. eleventh of May, the commiſſioners appointed by the 


their 


IX. convention, with a cavalcade of moſt of the Scotiſh ney Les 
GY VDV bility and gentry then reſiding in London, were intro 4 de 
1089. duced to the King and Queen at Whitehall. They pres boliti 
ſented to the King a letter from the ſtates, the inſtrument de K. 
of government, a paper containing a liſt of grievances to ever, | 
be redreſſed, and an addreſs for converting the conven, which 
tion into a parliament, Theſe papers were ſucceſſively Edinb 
read, and William made a ſuitable reply. H be coron- I poke 
tion-oath was then tendered to the King by the Earl df « by 
Argyle. A ſcruple expreſſed by William to a clauſe of ths: 
the oath, which ſeemed to infer religious perſecution, ha late K 
been recorded to his honour, William, in his diſpoſal of und 

places in Scotland, paid attention to his own friends.— 144 
The convention of ſtates being turned into a parliament, I ? 
the Duke of Hamilton was appointed commiſſioner. —The WF | | 
Lord Melvin, a perſon of a ductile and eaſy temper, but : red 
of mean parts, received the ſeals as ſecretary of ſtate.— himſel 
The Viſcount Stair was reſtored ta the office of lord pre. "ES 
ident of the court of ſeſſion. His ſon, Sir John Daltym- the G 
ple, was appointed lord advocate. Stair, on whoſe al. el frot 
vice the King chiefly depended in Scotiſh affairs, was » Wl |». 
ſingular in his character as in the fortune of his life. A Bi thr 
man of conſiderable, but profligate abilities, he had raiſe nald ©: 
himſelf from an obſcure degree, by the means of his tem- town 
poriſing talents. During fifty years of his life, he com. countr 

plied in every thing with every government. He mark- Dar 

ed with accuteneſs the changes of the times, and ran de, |. tc 
terouſly down the current. True to no principle bu I fom t 

his own intereſt, he caballed with eyery party, and be- ams. 
trayed all. He fought againſt Charles the Firſt in a a Mack? 

litary office. In a civil capacity, he abetted with zeal WF 

and eagerneſs the moſt arbitrary meaſures of his ſon. To Bl He ac 

ſum up his character in the words of thoſe who knew bin Bil... 

beſt: He was an enthuſiaſt without religion, 2 judge Will +, the 
without juſtice, a ſtateſman deſtitute of integrity and ho: meet; 

nour ®. | | | TD e LI 

Progreſs of Ihe placing of ſuch men in the chief offices of ” time 1 
kingdom furnithed many perſons, whoſe ambition was dl. BI 2k Int 
appointed by. the new promotions, with a plauſible 85 ſurpriſ 

tence for an oppoſition in parliament. Befides, the in. party t 


ſtruckions of the King to his commiſſioner, with wy 
to the redreſs of grievances, were more circumſcri 


0 8 £ . 0 5 ; 70, 
® Burnet, Balcarras, Proceedings of Parliament vindicated, * 
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their object, than the Scots had reaſon. to expeQ from a C HA P. 
Prince on whom they voluntarily conferred the crown. IX. 
The lords of the articles. had been long deemed deſtrue W 
ire to the firſt principles of a free parliament ; yet the 689. 
zholition of that inſtitution could not be obtained from 
the King. 'The ill humours of the parliament were, how- 
ever, ſuppreſſed for ſome time, on account of the dangers 
which threatened the new government, The caſtle of 
ard was ſtill kept, in the name of James, by the 


„oke of Gordon: but, deſpairing of any relief, and preſſ- 
x ed by a ſiege, he ſurrendered the place, upon honourable 
0 | 


terms; on the thirteenth of June. The adherents of the 
late King, terrified with this unexpected misfortune, pow 
turned their eyes to the Viſcount Dundee. That noble- 
man, having been urged. in vain to return to the con- 
vention, was publickly declared a fugitive, an outlaw, and 
arebel, by that aſſembly. , Driven by his enemies, and 
incited by his own native ardour, he reſolved to defend 
himſelf by force of arms. Apprized of a deſign laid by 
General Mackay to take him by ſurpriſe, he retired ta 
the Grampian, mountains, with a few horſe. He march. 
ed from thence to Gordon caſtle, where he was joined by 
the Earl of Dunfermling, with fifty gentlemen, He paſi- 
ed throu h the county of Murray to Inverneſs. Macdo- 
nad of Keppoch lay with. ſeven hundred men before that 


©" town; after having ravaged, in his way from his own 

yt country, the lands of the clan of Mackintoſh 8. | 
_ Dundee, having promiſed to the magiſtrates of Inver- theViſccunt 
6 neſs to repay, at n King's return, the money extorted Dunes. 
Fr from them by Macdonald, induced the latter to join his 
„ems. He propoſed immediately to march in ſearch of 

„ blackay 3 bur Mackdonald and his followers choſe firſt to 

Ty return home with their ſpoil. Dundee was forced to yield. 

in tle accompanied them to Lochaber, He arrived, on the 

119 cighth of May, in Badenoch, He ſent letters from thence 

To lo the chiefs of all the clans, He appointed them to 
meet, at a general rendezvous in Lochaber, on the 18th 

f the the ſame month. He reſolved to fill the intermediate 

* ime with action. Mackay, with his army, had arrived 


at Inverneſs, Dundee, paſling ſuddenly through Athol, 
lurpriſed the town of Perth. In hopes of gaining to his 
patty the two troops of Scotiſh dragouns who lay at Dun- 


© MS. 1689. 
N n 4 | | | 1 dee, | 
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{al C 5 75 P. dee, he marched ſuddenly to that place: but the felt found 
. — gene of Captain Balfour, who commanded. them, diſappointed retired 
i ee” his views. Having raiſed the land- tax from the inhahj. Erie”: 
1 1089. tants as he paſſed, Dundee returned through Athol, aud happin 
Th Rannoch to Lochaber, to hold the diet of rendezyous— ; * 
bi Macdonald of Glengary, Macdonald of Morer, Stewar a d 
if 1 MIS e dinby 
Bi of Appin, and Macdonald of Glenco, joined him yith "Lett 
a their followers on the day appointed. In a few days, (x Ki 7 
1 of Keppoch, with two hundred, arrived in the camp of ien 6 
Dundee. His army now conſiſted of fifteen undrel nen. II tins 1 
With theſe he took the way of Badenoch. He'forced FW a 
the caſtle of Ruthven, with its garriſon of fifty Grants. fie bo. 
Mackay, who was on his Tell; to Ruthven, retreated rg 

upon the approach of Dundee. Colonel Ramſay, who ley 70 
was paſſing through Athol, with a conſiderable reinforce: t 
ment, to join Mackay, fled back to Perth; and, Mackay 20008 
himſelf, having been purſued in vain by Dundee for four ogy; 
days, advanced to Strathbogy, and left the whole High his 4 
1 | | lands expoſed to the enemy * 24 , | 12 0 IH 25 gl nora! 

to Loch. The officers of the Scotiſh dragoons, who held a ſecrt liert. 

ber. correſpondence with Dundee, wrote to him falſe intel. of the 

gence, as' an excuſe for their own fears. They infornel and th 

him, that a party of Iriſh, who had endeavoured to land in His ve 

Scotland, under the Duke of Berwick, were driven back, Montre 

and the Duke himſeſf taken priſoner. Beſides, Mackay ed ch 

had been reinforced with a regiment of Engliſh hor ferred 

and another of foot. Dundee, upon receiving this inteb zeal fc 

ligence, retreated to Badenoch. The natives of xg low⸗ with o 

country, wha ſerved in his army, quitted him on his . alte 

march, without leave. The Highlanders, never, ſubjed ſtate 

to authority on a retreat, plundered the country where: him to 

ever they came. He himſelf fell ſick. Mackay, hoyered of Ath, 

on his rear. A flight ſkirmiſh happened, in Which the of the 

Highlanders prevailed. But the victors during the action, lean, t] 

loſt their baggage. Dundee at length arrived at Rub orders, 

ven k. Ramſay, during his abſence, had paſſed, with But Ms 

twelve hundred men, to Inverneſs. Mackay, joined by deer TE 

this timely reinforcement, advanced with haſty ſtride. non 

Other regiments had arrived at Perth and Dumblain.—teent 

Dundee perceived dangers approaching on every ſide.— Ml nigh 

i'he Highlanders deſerted, every night, by hundreds. He In th 

; y night, by n | ount 1 

D MS. 1689. MW | 
9 June 4 qa 
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retired io Lochaber: *'Two hundred only of his whole 
force remained in the field; and to complete the un- 


Edinburgh *. _ - 


7 * : 


time, intelligence. of the ſurrender of the caſtle of 


aſſemble round his ſtandard. But till he bad. ſcarce any 
thing but men for proſechting the war. The Highlan- 


* 2 « ts 
: S 4 


ders were armed only rt own proper weapons. 
He had but forty pound weight of powder in his whole 
army. Without carinon, without tents, without pra- 
viſions, deſtitute of money, and even poſſeſſing no com- 
miſſion to command for the late King, his active ſpirit 
ſurmounted all difficulties, and communicated to others 
his own fire. He gained the affections of a proud and 
ignorant populace, by his attention to their very preju- 
dices, He repreſſed the jarring intereſts and jealouſies 
of the better fort, by the authority of his character, 
and their high opinion of his courage and ſrill in war. 
His very name reminded his followers of the gallant 
Montroſe. They ſaw in him what their fathers had 
told them of the chief of his family; and they tranſ- 
ferred to their preſent commander their, enthuſiaſtic 
zeal for a former leader, who had covered their arms 
vith ſo much ſucceſs and renown. Dundee was not of 
2 diſpoſition that would permit this ſpirit to languiſn in 
2 ſtate of inactivity. Events daily aroſe which hurried 
him to ation. The Lord Murray, ſon of the Marquis 


of the adherents of King James. Sir Alexander Mac- 
lean, then on an expedition in Cromar, by Dundee's 
orders, marched againſt Murray, and raiſed the ſiege. 
but Mackay was on his way to attack the place, Dun- 


Mannon, by forced marches, arrived in Athol on the 
all night under arms in the field ©. 

In the morning of the ſeventeenth of July, the Viſ- 
"wit Dundee was informed, that Mackay's advanced 


7 


*MS. paſlim, & MS. Account. 
guard, 
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found himſelf obliged to accompany the fugitives, He C HAP. 


Xx. 
Conn mmm 


&, reinforced by three hundred Iriſh, under Colonel 


Ixteenth of July. Having refreſhed his men, he lay 


Meets them 


happineſs of | his ſituation; he received, at the ſame * 89. 


ö 129 22 TINY 120 F 2 | 12983 ok ö | 33 
Letters arriving on the twenty-third of June from Marches a- 
King James, with a promiſe. of immediale ſuccours [Avis the 
D 


from Ireland, Dundee ordered the neighbouring clans to 


Y» 


or Athol, laid ſiege to the caſtle of Blair, held by ſome © © 
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CHAP. guard, conſiſting of four hundred men, had marched 
IX. through the paſs of Killicranky, a narrow defile, forme 
VV ed by the ſteep ſide of the Grampian mountains, and; 
1689. dark, rapid, and deep river. He ordered Sir Alexande 
Maclean, with an equal number of his tribe, to attack 

the eneey, Maclean had ſcarce advanced half a mile, | 

when Duidee was informed that Mackay had marcheg, 

with his whole army, through the paſs ; and was 30. 
vanced to the field of Rinrory, ſcarce two miles diſtat 

from the place where the Highlanders [a yy He com- 
manded Maclean to halt. He advanced ddenly vith 

his whole force, being reſolved to give battle to the 
enemy. When he came in ſight of Mackay's army, he 

found them formed in eight battalions, ready for adio, 

They conſiſted of four thouſand five hundred foot, and 

two 4 roops of horſe, The Hi ghlanders, under Dundee, 
amounted to little more than Ralf that number,  Thek 


muſke 
wing 
were 

from 

Highl: 
ung's 
ſorced 
of his 
clan, f 
and for 
with th 
the ane 
which 1 
hands © 
plete, 

Percety 


be ranged inſtantly in order of battle. Maclean, vin re 
his tribe, formed the right wing. The Macdonald of undee 
Sky, under their chieftain's eldeſt ſon, formed the [ef Wing his 
The Camerons, the Macdonalds of Glengapp, the fol he recei 
lowers of Clanroland, and a few Iriſh auxiliaries, werfe batt 
in the center. A troop of horſe were placed behind account 
under Sir William Wallace. The officers ſent by James round 
from Ireland were diſtributed through all the line. H Blair 


whole army ſtood in ſight. of the enemy, for ſeyerl 
hours, on the ſteep ſide of a hill, which faced the nar: 
row plain where Mackay had formed his line. Punde 
wiſhed for the approach of night; a ſeaſon fuited ſa 
either victory or flight k. 
re of At five of the clock in the afterngon, a kin of fight 
Xillicranky- ſkirmiſh. began between the right wing of the Highla 
ders and the left of the enemy. But neither army wil 
ing to change their ground, the firing was Age 
for three hours. Dundee, in the mean time, flew 1 


Thus 
ount L 
ught te 
Iudence 
rom his 
Vanger 
ewas a 
d in ac 
nanner, 

1 others, 


tribe to tribe, and animated them to action. At eig o men v 
of the clock he gave the ſignal for battle, and cho our cou! 
the enemy in perſon, at the head of the horſe. end tc 
Highlanders, in deep columns, ruſhed ſuddenhy e unh. H, 
the hill. They kept their ſbot till they were within g the x 

* 3 ngk of the enemy 3 33 and, having, fired th thout. 


5 1689 1 Ms 


muſket 
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muſkets, fell upon them ſword in hand. Mackay's left CH AP. 
wing could not for a moment ſuſtain the ſhock. They IX. 
vere driven by the Macleans, with great ſlaughter, == 
om the field. The Macdonalds, on the left of the 1689. 
Highlanders, were not-equally ſucceſsful. Colonel Haſ- 

ung's regiment of foot: ſtood their ground. They even 

ſorced the Macdonalds to retreat. Maclean, with a few 

of his tribe, and Sir Evan Cameron, at the head of his 

dan, fell ſuddenly on the flank of this gallant regiment, 

ind forced them to give way. The ſlaughter ended not 

with the battle. Iwo thouſand fell in the field and the 

fight. The tents, baggage, artillery, and proviſions of 

the enemy, and even King William's Dutch ſtandard, 

which was carried by Mackay's regiment, fell into the 

hands of the Highlanders. The victory was now com- 

lete, But the Highlanders loſt their gallant leader. 
perceiving the unexpected reiiſtance of Colonel Haſt- 

ing's regiment, and the confuſion of the Macdonalds, 

Dundee rode rapidly to the left wing. As he was raii- 

W's his arm, and pointing to the Camerons to advance, 

he received a ball in his fide. He, however, ſurvived 

the battle, and wrote a letter to King James, giving an 

count of the victory . He even thought that his 

3 was not mortal; but he died the next morning 

it DIalr . | 

Thus fell, in the midſt of victory, the gallant Viſ- Peach and 
ount Dundee. To the enthuſiaſm of valour which character of 
ught to animate a ſoldier, he added all the ſkill ang Pundee. 
rudence of an experienced general. Trained to war | 
rom his youth, he was ever in poſſeſſion of himſelf. 

anger diſcompoſed not, though it elevated his mind. 

e was as provident in his conduct, as he was undaunt- 

d in action. Open and free by nature, winning in his 

anner, liberal through policy, attentive to the paſſions 

(others, a perfect maſter of his own; he was obliging 

omen whom he ought to oblige ; to thoſe whom ri- 

Pur could only ſubdue, occaſionally ſevere. He could 

cend to the level of the low, without loſing his dig- 

ty. He could riſe above the greateſt, without offend- 

g the proud, or awaking the envy of the jealous, 

thout any commiſſion from his ſovereign, without 
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CHAP. any previous acquaintance with thoſe whom he rouſ 

IX. to arms, without any of the common reſources of war, 
d deſtitute of ammunition and: artillery, he reduced u 


% 


the po 
of mo 


CN OR Judges 
1689. ungovernable multitude into diſcipline, . by the mere a. 1 


thority of his name. Had he ſurvived the vidom ach a 

which he obtained, he might have carried forward ea ent t 

1 the fickle tribes which he commanded to actions H wa 

greater conſequence and renown. They loved him In. e be: 

ing with enthuſiaſm; they revered his memory ben ation 

dead. Their ſongs and traditions place him in the firtMiſirely | 

rank of their heroes. His name is ſcarce mentioned ng's 

this day without either a ſigh or a tear. The hopes ages 

King James in Scotland periſhed with Dundee. Colon on v. 

Cannon, who ſucceeded to the command, poſſeſſed nei: The 

ther the popularity nor abilities of his predeceſſu bat the 

After ſome. inſignificant actions, more remarkable u bey ce 

their own valou than for the conduct of their leader orces, 

the Highlanders diſperſed themſelves in diſguſt; and iy we 

war, ſoon after, ended favourab y for William, withouWM'umult 
5 given to his enemies — . 

A violent 


2 „ oourne 
uring the military operations in the North of Scot poi 
oppoſition land, the parliament fat in continual ferment at Ed onſtra. 
burgh. A violent oppoſition roſe, upon various grounds ſervi 

The paſſions of the diſcontented were :1nflamed, by menWſilliam 

who had been diſappointed in their views of ambition pon wh 

A A majority appeared againſt the crown. They palleqiMted the 
an act for the abolition of prelacy M. They incapacoTſnt, and 
tated all obnoxious perſons: from ſerving the govern a long 

ment. They claimed the privilege of examining. ined | 
rejecting the judges. The conduct of William, 1t-multes, ” 

be confeſſed, furniſhed his enemies with - plaulibWceptanc 

grounds of complaint. He had named the lords of ee pecit 

ſion by an act of prerogative, though the appointin (culated 

judges in the ſame manner had been one of his 0, | 

charges againſt the late King. He had broken throat bed to 

the whole conſtitution of the college of juſtice. e had ; 

caſes of partial vacancies in the court of ſeſſion, it MW", tha 

been uſual for the King to nominate z and the othFides, \ 

lords were to examine, and at pleaſure reje& or be crc 

prove. The vacancy declared in the throne had made t a ma 

total vacancy on the bench. The: parliament claim tovern 

Burnet 
4 ocee 


Aud cj 


MS; Account, 1689, n July l. 
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if monarchy, to examine, and to reject or receive the 


{ed to adopt a meaſure in itſelf abſurd, He continued 
ch a number of the late King's judges as were ſuffi- 
vent to examine thoſe whom he wiſhed to promote. A 
ill was brought in, which aſſerted the total vacancy of 
he bench. It was provided in this act, that the nomi- 
nation ſnould be in the crown, and the approbation en- 
rely in parliament. The miniſtry adhered to the 


udges to open their commiſhons, or to hold their ſeſ- 
N | _:; | ; 
on N. | 


key could not obtain by favour. They drew the 
orces, in unuſual numbers, to Edinburgh. The majo- 
ity were not to be intimidated out of their opinions. 
[umult and confuſion prevailed. The commiſſioner 


poſition, inflamed with reſentment, prepared a re- 
onſtrance to the King. Under expreſſions of zeal for 
s ſervice, and loyalty for his perſon, they upbraided 
Villiam, in effect, with a breach of the conditions 


dition pon which he had received the crown. They recapitu- 


pale ted the ſeveral acts to which he had not given his aſ- 
capach n, and which ſeemed to have been deſignedly defeated 
oven long adjournment, They annexed, in a decent but 
ng. u ted manner, their reaſons for adhering to their 
it muß es. They requeſted the King, in proſecution of his 
laufe ceptance of the claim of right, to give his aſſent to 
e ſpecified acts, and to take ſuch meaſures as were beſt 
culated for redreſſing all the other grievances of the 
uon. This ferment in the Scotiſh parliament was aſ- 
bed to the profligate politics of the two Dalrymples, 
0 had endeavoured. to impreſs the. King with an opi- 
n, that he had a ſeparate intereſt from his people 9. 
des, William himſelf was as fond of the prerogatives 
the crown as any of his predeceſſors; and he was 
© 4 man to be convinced out of any favoured ſyſtem 
„f or lactic brat 551 
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ing's preſent nomination, The parhament forbade the 


djourned the houſe to the eighth of October. The 


557 
he power, which they had exerciſed at the reſtoration C H A P. 


IX. 


ges. William, to ſupport his prerogative, was eng - ag 


9. 


The diſputes ran ſo high between the two parties, in parlia- 
hat the miniſtry ſeemed reſolved to ſecure by force what ment. 
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CHAP. Ireland preſented, in the mean time, a ſcene of ni. his wh 
ſery, diſtraQion, and civil war. James, - reſolving to WW furgen 
head his army in the North, left Dublin on the eizhth on his. 
1689. of April. The Proteſtant inſurgents, having ruined the King's 
Irin affairs, Country in their retreat, retired, upon his approach, Mſn, w. 
Derry and the other fide of the river Finn. But Jan vall. 
was in no condition to take advantage of the flight of his MWtownſn 
enemies. His troops were deſtitute of pay, without WMRoſen 
_ diſcipline, and without arms. One half of the ſoldiers upon h 
were armed with pikes. The other half had muſkets, ¶ provide 
but utterly unfit for ſervice. He had ordered, but vit econd 
out effect, the Duke of Tyrconnel, and De Pontis, de Maum- 
French agent, to haſten the arms and ammunition wut the 
the North. He, however, advanced toward Demi f the 
deriving hopes of the ſurrender of that place from the wo ! 
apparent fears of the Proteſtants. But the enenyColone! 
ſeemed reſolved to diſpute the paſſage of the river Fm ay be 
The King detached Hamilton to Strabane, and the Mar-Wituated 
quis de Puſignian and the Duke of Berwick, with halſEither f. 
their detachment, to Cladiford, four miles above thing the 
place. James himſelf remained, in the mean time, a counc 
Omi. Hamilton, Puſignian, and Berwick, joined tei Ns not 
troops. They forced, at the head of a few volunteers ſo the x 
the paſſage to Cladiford, in the face of ſix thouſand He Kin 
the enemy. The Mareſchal de Roſen advanced to She po 
bane. With two troops of horſe and one of dragoonyontuſio 
he ſwam aroſs the river at Lifford. The inſurgents fl uthorit 
at the firſt charge, having reſolved to reſerve the bey ty 
whole efforts for the defence of Derry. King Jam ie gar 


apprized of their deſign, reſolved to return to Dublin dan, an 
to haſten from that city things neceſſary for a ſeg led of 
The Mareſchal de Roſen was left at the head of the 1 cers; 
my. M. de Maumont, Hamilton, the Duke of Be laſt « 
wick, Puſignian, and M. de Lerry, were in ſucceſſi But t 
the next in command X. 0 5 Fould h 

When the King was returned to Charlemont, he fe not 
ceived an expreſs from his army, that Derry had defireJ'ar. I 
to capitulate. Roſen referred the deputies of the wu bey h. 
to a declaration iſſued by the King on the fill“ 1 eve 
April. He requeſted the preſence of James. "Tha Sock; 
Prince returned ſuddenly to Strabane. - But Roſen a ert 
already left that place, reſolving to ſhew himſelf, ig the x 
8 


® MS. Journal, correQed by K. James. 
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ſurgents to an immediate ſurrender. James joined him, IX. 
on his way from Strabane. But Roſen, contrary to the we 
I 


ny, within the diſtance of half a cannon-ſhot from the 
vall, A trumpet was ſent to ſummon Derry. The 
ownſmen promiſed. to ſend an anſwer in ten hours. But 
Roſen continuing till to advance, the inſurgents fired 
upon his men, and the treaty was interrupted. James, 
rrovided with nothing neceſſary for a ſiege, returned the 
cond day after his arrival, with Roſen, toward Dublin. 
Maumont was left before Derry in the chief command. 
But the precipitate motions of Roſen were not the cauſe 
of the change of opinion in the inhabitants of Derry. 
Two Engliſh regiments, under the command of the 
Colonels Cuningham and Richards, had arrived, a few 
lays before, in Lake Foyle, upon which the town is 
ſituated. Lundy, who commanded in the place, was 
ther ſwayed by treachery or fear. Without permit- 
ing the men to land, he ordered the officers to come to 
x council of\war, They ſoon agreed, that the town 
as not tenable. Their reſolutions were communicated 
0 the magiſtrates, and they reſolved to offer terms to. 
he King. The Engliſh regiments prepared to return. 
he populace were alarmed. . Tumult, clamour, and 
onfuſion aroſe, The governor and magiſtrates loſt all 
uthority, Some deſperate perſons flew to the walls. 
[hey turned their cannon againſt the enemy, and fired. 
Lhe garriſon choſe two governors ; Walker, a clergy- 
an, and one Major Baker. Their whole force con- 
ſed of ſeven thouſand men and three hundred and fifty 


ficers ; with which they reſolved to hold the town to 
e laſt extremity T. 


, he Wy not been almoſt deſtitute of every implement of 
d deer. They were : poſſeſſed of no battcring cannon.' 
he tov hey had not a ſingle mortar, Few of the ſoldiers 

firſt Mere even provided with muſkets. They formed a kind 
T blockade, rather than a ſiege, round the town. The 
ofen ba urgents had icarce any thing to fear, except famine ;. 
elf, vu he negligence of the government of England could 


“ 
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* James II. 1686, 1 Walker's Diary. | 
only 
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is whole army, before the town, to intimidate the in- C H AP. 


King's inclination *, ſurrounded the town with his ar- 689. 
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But the ſpirit of the inhabitants of Londonderry . 


ould have availed little againſt the Iriſh army, had army. 
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CHAP, only deprive them of certain relief. They were, hoy. Mi form 


IX. 


1689. 
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ever, reſolved not to owe their fafety entirely to the yy. e 
prepared ſtate of the enemy. They made a ally, th, ars 
day after the King's departure, with three-thouſany ll 
foot and three ſquadrons of | horſe. They poſted ther In 
horſe upon the ſtrand. With their foot they lined the nent 
hedges, a little further advanced on the left. M. & miſſio 


Maumont, contemning the enemy, placed himſelf u een 


He returns 
to Dublin. 


be carried to Dublin; and ſent poſitive. orders to Ha- 


mean time continued. The hopes of James reſted upon 


landed ſome ſtores in Bantry-Bay, he expected to finil 
ſoon the ſiege by their aid. But the diſtance of the 


the head of his advanced guard of forty troopers ; and, nds 
with the other general officers as volunteers, charged, utle d 
on full gallop, the horſe of Derry. He received the WF" Pr 
whole fire of the foot as he paſſed. But the ſho, f con 
notwithſtanding, put the enemy in diſorder. Four hun- em 
dred of his foot advancing in the mean time, be h ing 
them to the inſurgents. An obſtinate. combat enſued, Ide 4 
Maumont was killed by the firſt fire. Two horſes were es, 
killed under the Duke of Berwick. But the inſurgens WW” hb 
were at length repulſed . 3 eon 
The news of the action was carried to the King u 5 
Charlemont. He was affected beyond meaſure” at ebe 


death of M. de Maumont. He commanded his body to om 
nati 


e firſt 


milton, on whom the command had devolved, to forbid lng 


for the future the general officers to expoſe themſelves ly 
to danger in ſuch an irregular manner. The Marqus Wl ak] 
de Puſignian died, a few days after, of the wounds he "uo 


received in this action. The blockade of Derry, in the 155 


the ſcarcity of proviſions, which threatened already to 8 


create a famine in the town. He was not however, idle 1 
in Dublin. Such troops as could be armed filed off by Yb 
his orders toward the North. The French fleet having e 


aſon, Ju 
teful f 
ig. E 


place, the ſurrounding moraſſes and deſarts, the want of of m 
carriages, and even the want 'of'\ſkill, retarded er- cluded 
tremely the tranſporting the cannon and heavy ſtoꝶ Ny coul 
Two battering: pieces and one mortar were ſent to Der- Ricl 
ry, on the thirtieth of May. But the troops before the. « 
place were neither numerous nor fit for ſervice. Wil bare! 2 
paid, ill-clothed, half-armed and undiſciplined, ihef | 

U MS. Journal, paſſim. _ ol. 1. 
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he walls; in whom religious enthuſiaſm, and their A 


. ; of the Iriſh Papiſts, had ſupplied the .place of ws” af 
l In purſuance of the writs iſſued by James, the parlia- Trim parlia- 
ol ment met at Dublin on the ſeventh of May. The ad- ment meets. 
1 miſſion of Catholics into the ſeveral corporations, and | 


eren the terrors with which they had impreſſed the 


7 minds of the freeholders in the counties, ſecured, with 
ed le difficulty, the elections in favour of their own ſeQ. 
* Kix Proteſtants only were returned fo ſerve in the houſe 


f commons ; two ſent from the univerſity, and four 


* om other places. Many of the Proteſtant nobility 
1488-8 left the kingdom, a very great majority of the 
rl lords aſſembled in parliament were Roman Catholics. 


ames, ſenſible of the miſchiefs which already ſprung 
don his bigotry, ſhewed every inclination to be mode- 
te on the article of religion. But he ſoon found that 
e was not maſter of the kingdom in which he reigned. 


wo e opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech calculated to flatter 
dyto 5Iriſh ſubjects, without giving offence to the two Bri- 
1 h nations. He commended the loyalty and zeal of 


firſt, He endeavoured_to gain the ſecond, by ex- 
ling his abhorrence of perſecution and arbitrary 
wer, He declared his firm purpoſe to eſtabliſh liberty 
conſcience in matters of religion, He exprefled his 
regard of any other teſt but loyalty to his own per- 
n and government, He aſſured his parliament, that 
would give his aſſent to all laws that might promote 
e proſperity of the nation, the improvement of trade, 
d the relief of thoſe who had been injured by the late 


elves 
arquis 
nds he 
in the 
d upon 
ady {0 
ET; idle 


of iii | 
— 6 of ſettlement, as far as might bersonſiſtent with 
o finiſh lon, juſtice, and the public good. Ha:gxpreficd his 
1 be tetul ſenſe of his obligations to the Moſt Chriſtian 


ig. He owed, he ſaid, to his generoſity the happi- 


want g of meeting his Iriſh ſubjects in parhkament. He 


oo. cluded with aſſuring them, that he was as fenfible as 

10 Der could deſire of their ſignal fidelity and loyalty *. 

fore the 1 Richard Nagle, the attorney-general, was choſen Their pro- 
e. er by the commons. He prompted the houſe ta ceeding, 
4, ihe bare immediately two addreſſes. The firſt they pre- 

* * 
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01. L MS. Journal, 8 I Speech. - 
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ſormed a rabble ſtill more deſpicable than thoſe within CH A P- ; 
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462 HISTORY OF. GREAT "BRITAIN, 
CHAP.ſented to James, expreſſing their loyalty and affeQion 
IX. for his perſon, and their obligations to the late Jon. 
deputy, the Duke of Tyrconnel. The ſecond, which 
1689. was to be tranſmitted to the Moſt Chriſtian King, . 


equal 
a5 an 
over: 
the de 


tained their high ſenſe of the generoſity with which u bes tc 

Prince had received and aſſiſted their ſovereign, A hill jiolen 

was brought inſtantly into the houſe, which containet their f 

recognition of the undoubted title of King James, a paid l. 

an abhorrence of the uſurpation. and perſon of the James 

Prince of Orange, The King, ſoon after the meet {utere 

of the parliament, publiſhed a proclamation, addreſel kcceive 

to all his Iriſh ſubjeQs ?. He expreſſed his ſatisfadiu lind of 

that all the calumnies and aſperſions with which his e hole 

1 mies had eſtranged from him the affections of his ſuMiinſtanci 
1 jects, were now ſelf-confuted and rejected by all. H nent, 

17 conduct fince his arrival in Ireland, he ſaid, was ſuffce bis in 
to demonſtrate the falſehood and malice of his eneme others 

He affirmed, that he had made it his chief concern Med a 9 

ſatisfy the minds of his Proteſtant ſubjects; and ban t1 

the defence of their religion, their privileges, and pr he Ir 


perties, commanded equally his care with the rec 
of his own rights. He appealed to the world, thath 
had preferred many of them to places of the hight 
honour and truſt about his perſon, as well as in hi 
army: That he had granted his royal protection 
thoſe whoſe minds were ſhaken by the arts of his reve 
lious ſubjects: That he had diſpelled their public appt 
henſions, and ſecured them againſt the attempts of the 
private enemies. He ſaid, that his ears had been ope 
to- all their complaints; that he had extended his mer 
to the refraftovy3; that he had pardoned manyhundre 
who had appeared againſt him in arms; and thatt 
moſt notoriousTriminals were kept in eaſy confinemt 
He reſolved, he ſaid, to entail liberty and happinels ip 
his people. He promiſed to put it out of the pow! 
his ſucceſſors * to invade the one or infringe 8 
other ;” and he ſolemnly. called God to witnels, 
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0 rend. 


ſuch had always been his deſign !. det objeQ 
injuſtice, James was probably ſincere in theſe profeſſions; Þ ichamet 
92 he was deſtitute of the power of adhering to his eli l 


ration. The influence of the French in his cov 


f James 
Ibid. 


2 May 18. 1 Proclamation. 4 
45 8 e 
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u equalled the ſuppoſed greatneſs of their aid. D'Avaux, CHAP. | | 
bs ambaſſador of France, exerted a kind of tyranny IX. 1 
in WY over a Prince whom he pretended to ſupport. He wa ö 1 
on WY the declared enemy of the Proteſtants. His object was 1689. | 1 
es to reſtore James, than to protract the war. The 1 
wk riolence of the Roman Catholics roſe in proportion to al | 
ed their ſucceſs, In their zeal for their own intereſts, they Wil | 
and paid little regard to thoſe of their unfortunate King. wa 
the [ames had recommended ſome means of relief to the ill 
ne ſufferers by the acts of ſettlement; but the commons 4 "þ 
ee jeccived a bill for the total repeal of theſe acts with a Nm 
oo kind of barbarous joy. To a law which ſubverted the {I 
env hole property of Ireland, James was forced, by the | 


— —_—_ : 
— — BC's NN > : 
r - 
L Cn 2 


5ſt intances of D'Avaux and the violence of his parlia- : l 

eat, much againſt his. own inclination “, to aſſent. 4 
cen bis impolitic and precipitate meaſure was followed by 
mies others equally unjuſt and violent. The parliament paſ- 


ern Med a general bill of attaindef, which contained more 


d ban two thouſand perſons of all orders and degrees. 

do rhe Iriſh in the ſervice of King William, the Prote- 

coe bants who left the kingdom, thoſe who returned not on 1 

hat de proclamation of King James, many whoſe: ordinary 14 
nige eſdence was in Britain, were attainted of high treaſon, _ Rf 
in nd ſubjected to the pains of death and forfeiture, un- il 
tion (Mes they ſurrendered themſelves to trial by a certain We 


s reveliW2y. This a& encroached upon the prerogative of the 

: appre.ing. He was precluded from the power of pardoning, 

of beter the firſt day of the ſucceeding November. Neither 

en 0Wames nor the perſons affected knew the whole extent of 

his rigorous bill, The act was kept concealed in the 

undre0Wfody of the chancellor. The King, four months 

t hat Mer, learned by an accident the force of a law which 

eme much intrenched on bis own prerogative S. 

els wen a ſupplement to the act of attainder, the real and violence. 

power erſonal eſtates of all abſentees were veſted in the King, 

nge Ml they ſhould exhibit ſufficient proofs of their loyalty. 

0 render Ireland totally independent of England, was 
object which occupied the next care of this violent 

or; rhament, They declared, by an expreſs bill, that the 

his dest parliament had no power to bind Ireland; and 


James II. 1689. 
bid. Journals of the Iriſh houſe of commons. 
| O 0 2 that 


564 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
C H ADP. that writs of error or appeal ſhould be no longer proſe- 


IX cuted in England. They paſſed a bill for a general li. oblige 
A berty of conſcience. They recalled the proviſions ſel. Ml vice f 
| 1089. tled on miniſters in towns corporate. They appropri. Mi cibur 

| ated to the Popiſh clergy the eccleſiaſtical dues ad ether 
tythes payable by perſons of their own perſuaſion, 25 
Notwithſtanding the bigotry of James, he was far fron an arr 
being pleaſed with the violent proceedings of the Roman r fed 
Catholic party. Oppreſſed by the importunities of his ength 
ſubjects, intimidated by D*Avaux, who threatened w e rio 
retire to France, in caſe of the King's refuſal to gratif cult 
the Papiſts, he yielded, in a degree inconſiſtent with is el 
declarations. He, however, ſnewed at length ſome a. WR” fire 
tention to the Engliſh intereſt. He refuſed to conſent e 
to the repeal of Poyning's law. He would not permit i a 
inns of court, for the education of law-ſtudents, to bee. 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland. This obſtinacy, as it was called Wi" Fre 
by his enemies, eſtranged from him the minds of the ceſſar) 
more violent Papiſts. Beſides, a faction, headed by the Ih reg 
Duke of Tyrconnel, were in cloſe correſpondence with 3 
the court of France. They knew that James deſigned ** 
only to paſs through their country to his other domi- 4 
nions. They were afraid that the averſion which he had * 
already diſcovered to the independence of Ireland, might c n 
induce him, ſhould he happen to be reſtored, to ſubvert "ng 
the violent regulations which they had already made ort f 
Some even formed a project of reſigning the ſovereignty... x 
of their country to Lewis the Fourteenth. Their com. t the - 
plaints of the conduct of their ſovereign at the court WR, their 
France, eſtabliſhes ſome kind of proof of this fad... 
James was peculiarly unfortunate. He was charged WT). ble 
the Proteſtants of violence in favour of the Papiſts : be in th. 
was accuſed by the Papiſts of too much lenity to tit June, i 
Proteſtants P. > oe 
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1 le deft 
Coin gebar The difficulties, which induced James to aſſent to tle]: of 1. 
ed. violent acts of the Iriſh parliament, betrayed him 10, A 


unpopular meaſures in his executive government. Tit 
ſcanty ſums remitted from France had been committed 
to the management of D'Avaux, by his own cou! 
The King was obliged to ſolicit that miniſter for the 
money which his neceſſities required, He was evel 
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ice for which he demanded any ſupply. But had the 


ing. The rabble, which had gone under the name of 
an army, had been hitherto ſupported by their officers, 
jr fed by depredation. The funds of the officers were at 


he riot and injuſtice of the ſoldiers. Preſſed with theſe 
lfficulties, King James, by the advice of his council, re- 
alved to coin pieces of copper, which ſhould be received 
xr ſilver. He foreſaw the inconveniencies of this mea- 
ure *, But all Ireland poſſeſſed not the means of paying 
he army, in current coin, to the middle of the month of 
me F. Two hundred thouſand livres remained only of 
be French remittances ; and the King found it abſolutely 
eceſſary to reſerve that ſum, to forward his meaſures 


4 th regard to Britain, and to procure intelligence of the 
45 tions of his enemies. The army was ſatisfied with 
„. en this appearance of money. he people received 
55 is fictitious coin, in hopes of being repaid in a more 
yu tourable ſtate of affairs. A tax of twenty thouſand 
8 1 Junds a- month, granted for thirteen months by the par- 
9 ment, furniſhed the government with an appearance of 


lources, The King, in the mean time, endeavoured to 


male. Port the former revenue. He opened a trade with 
160) Wiznce, to ſupply the want of commerce with England. 
| hoc, tthe French, building upon the neceſſity of his affairs 
| 


( their own ſervices, claimed and obtained advantages 


:noth exhauſted. The country itſelf could bear no longer 


565 


obliged to ſatisfy the ambaſſador with regard to the ſer- C H A P- 


IX. 


liburſement been more free, the remittances were alto. WWW 
my inadequate to the neceſſities of the unfortunate. 


1689. 


n taffick, which offended his own ſubjeQts ©. 
ged x The blockade of Derry, upon the arrival of ſome artil- Siege of 
a . in the Iriſh camp, was converted, in the beginning Derry. 


June, into a kind of fiege. The works of the enemy 
ſe deſtroyed in a ſally before they could be put in a poſ- 
of defence l. Freſh preparations were, however, 


im A 3 A force ſent from England appeared in the Lake 
ee, on the thirteenth of June. But Kirk, who 
ny manded the ſuccours, was either too cautious or too 
cod n his operations. Though he aſſured the townſmen 
for te peedy relief h l | erpri 

9 keliet, he avoided every hazardous enterpriſe; 
as ere kor five weeks, remained inactive in his ſhips, or 


AS. 1689. James II. 168 F . 
. . II. 1689. MS. Journal, 168g. 
MS. 1089. n MS. Journal, 1689. | 
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C H A P.loitered on an iſland in the lake. The force which he 
IX. had was too ſmall for the ſervice. Though two regiment 
had already retired, as inſufficient, three only were {ent 
1689. with Kirk to the ſame ſervice. James, apprized of the 
| arrival of the Engliſh, ſent the Mareſchal de Roſen t 
command before Derry. Roſen committed the care of 
the ſrege to Hamilton, and poſted himſelf on the banks 
of the lake, to prevent a deſcent from the Engliſh fleet, 
The works before the town proceeded, but ſlowly, til 
the end of June. No impreſſion could be made, even 
then, on the. walls; as the few cannon poſſeſſed by the 
Iriſh were placed on the bank of the river, to prevent the 
approach of the Engliſh fleet. The beſieged were, in 
the mean time, preſſed with want of proviſions. On the 
twenty-ninth of June they propoſed a ſurrender, upon 
conditions. This was conſtrued: by Roſen into a mer 
feint to gain time. The beſieged continued to fire, and 
drove the Iriſh from two entrenchments, which they hal 

taken the day before l. | | 
De Roſens The Mareſchal Roſen, incenſed at the unexpected re 
cruel order ſiſtance of Derry, adopted an expedient at once weak 
unprecedented, and barbarous. He ſent parties to ri 
to the walls of the town all the inhabitants of the opt 
country, as far as Chatlemont. Men, women, and hi 
dren, were collected from all quarters by this cruel or! 
He placed four thouſand unhappy perſans between his ln 
and the town; vainly hoping, that the beſieged woll 
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either ſurrender themſelves, or relieve their friends. Th 128 def 
wretched meaſure produced no effect on the townlme:.; red 
They fired upon their friends from the wall; but no nere ra. 
chief was done. Roſen, convinced of the folly of it laſm of 
expedient, or touched with a momentary pity, 'withar The 
the unhappy people, after a few hours and permitted te rutiefs 
to return home. Some might have died of hunge! Peather 
fatigue. The miſeries, however, which followed tl eavy r. 
deteſtable meaſure, have been greatly exaggerated- ls IT 


himſelf has been unjuſtly blamed. He was alarmed at i 
intelligence, and offended at his general. He wrote 1 
his officers, at their peril to pay no regard to the d 
He ſent his expreſs commands to the Mareſchal hint 
to drop his unjuſt as well as impolitic defign. © 5 
people, ſays ſames, “lived peacebly at home. 1 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. 


precipitate and unjuſt order furniſhed my enemies with 
in inſtance of my breach of faith in Ireland, which would 
contribute to ruin my intereſt in my other kingdoms &.“ 
Though Roſen upbraided James with what he called o 
his ill-timed lenity L; though he iſſued orders, which ma- James. 
niſetly ſhewed that he thought himſelf independent of 
that Prince M; though his late meaſure produced all the 
bad effects which had been foreſeen; though he even in- 
inuated to the men of Derry, that he would protect them, 
upon condition they would ſurrender, againſt the King 
imſelf V: yet ſuch was the wretched ſituation of the latter, 
that he durſt not remove an officer whom Lewis the Four- 
tenth had placed at the, head of his armies, He, how- 
ever, diſpatched the Lord Dover to France, to ſolicit, 
among other things, the removal of Roſen, as one who 

had ſo much injured his ſervice by his violence and cru- 
ty, He temporized, in the mean time, with the Ma- 
reſchal himſelf, He laid the blame upon that general's 
nat knowing the engagements into which he had entered 

ith his people. Roſen became peeviſh and fretful. He 
repreſented to James the ill conſequences of his clemency ; 
vs his protections were found in the pockets of ſeveral, 

ho were killed in arms againſt his authority 9. He con- 
linued, in the mean time, the ſiege of Derry. Though 
an active and vigilant officer, he made little progreſs. He 

as deſtitute of every neceſſary. Deſertion and ſickneſs 
had reduced his numbers to five thouſand men. Theſe 
ere raw and dilpirited; and the terrors as well as enthu- 
am of the enemy rendered them obſtinate ®, _ 


weather was unſuitable to the ſeaſon of the year, The ed. 
eavy rains and the flux of the tide had filled the trenches, 
be Iriſh poſſeſſed but two batteriug-cannon; and theſe 
hey poſſeſſed not the ſkill to uſe with effect. A council 
df war was held on the nineteenth of July, in which all 


1 M3, Inſtructions to Lord Dover. MS. Jour nal, 1689. 

© MS, Letters of De Roſen. | 

. MS. Inſtructions to Lord Dover. 
MS, Letters of De Roſen. 

Oo 4 


NMS. Abid., 
P MS. Journal. 
agreed 
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11d either my protection, or they relied upon my decla- C H A P. 
Roſen's meaſure was inevitably to depopulate a IX. 


J was reſolved to defend. Beſides, this. SO 
1 689. 


ppoſed by 


The greateſt part of the month of July was ſpent in The ſiege of 
ſuitleſs attempts to make a breach in the walls. The Derry rail- 
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CHAP. agreed in the opinion, that famine only could reduce te prey 


IX. 


place. The King ordered them to convert the ſiege ing kcers, 


a blockade. He deſired them, to blow up the fort of Ci: diſdair 


1689. 


Rout at 
Newtown» 
Butler. 


enemy. In the morning he ordered Obrien's regiment 


more, to lay waſte the country near Derry, to preps WM put h 
every thing for a retreat, in caſe proviſions ſhould be force tlemet 
into the town. The beſieged were reduced to the |;f and t; 
degree of diſtreſs. They were obliged to eat ſtarch, field. 


kill horſes, and even dogs. On the twenty- eighth of July, their f 


a ſpy was taken by the Iriſh, who aſſured them that the had be 
townſmen had now finiſhed their laſt proviſion, Their Jan 
whole hopes reſted upon ſeyen ſhips detached from Kirk deſerts 
ſquadron, that ſeemed reſolved to enter the harbour. The of wa 
ſerjeants and ſoldiers, Atera their leaders, ſent a WW the gi 
ſigned paper to Major-general Buchan, offering to ſurren Wi invatic 
der the next day Con terms. The wind became favour. He for 
ble for the ſhips. Two victuallers, advancing on full (al, WA arrive 
broke the boom which the Iriſh had placed acroßs the where 
river. The town was ſupplied with proviſions; and Roſen, i his pe 
having previouſly made every diſpoſition for a retreat, re- Wi for the 
tired K. | FEY DN „ pn 
During theſe tranſactions before Derry, the Iriſh te: flaviſh 
ceived a Conſiderable check in another quarter. The Lord WW with t 
Mountcaſhel had been ordered, on the twentieth of July, WW Diſcor 
againſt the Proteſtants of Inniſkillin, who were in am Wi The a 
for William and Mary. Having aſſembled his troops, WW expref 
to the number of three thouſand fix hundred men, at Bel: WW the Pi 
turbet, he reſted in that place three days. On the thi N *ppoſi 
tieth of July he made an attempt upon Crom-caſtle, He keep 
1 himſelf of the firſt intrenchments with eaſe. But D Av: 
is ſoldiers, ruſhing tumultuouſly to the walls, were te. their 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. Mountcaſhel was in the tered i 
mean time alarmed with intelligence, that the Inniſki of one 
liners, reinforced with regulars by Kirk, were on the 
march againſt him, with four thouſand men. He retired 
to Newtown, to put himſelf in a condition to receive the 


dragoons to advance to Liniſkenny. They met 2 body 
of the enemy, and fled without making any refiſtance 
Mountcaſhel covered them from purſuit. But he reſold 
to retreat to Belturbet. The whole body of the enem 
were cloſe at his heels. They overtook him at Newton. 
He himſelf ated at once the part of a good general at 


T July 29. ® MB, Journal n 
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a brave ſoldier. The ſoldiers; and even many of the of- C HA. 

kcers, deſerted him without firing a ſhot. © Mountcaſhel IX. 
difdained to fly. Forfaken by all his own regiment, he WWW 

| put himſelf at the head of a few gallant officers and gen- 1689. 

nemen volunteers. He was at laſt wounded, overpowered, 

and taken priſoner, having in vain courted death in the 

feld. His whole foot were almoſt cut off to a man in 

their flight. Few were loſt by the enemy, as no reſiſtance 

had been made by the common ſoldiers, 


* * » 


he 
M0 
us 
are 
cel 
Fil 
tb 
ul, 
the 


her James, highly incenfed againſt the officers who had Factions at 
6; AY deſerted Mountcaſhel in the action, appointed a council court. 
The of war to inquire into the conduct of all, and to puniſh 


the guilty, Alarmed at the ſame time by an unexpected 
invalion, he iſſued commiſſions for tailing new levies. _ 
He formed a camp near Dublin. All his general officers . 


It 2 
rens 
ra- 


(al, arrived from Derry. Diſaffected perſons were ſeized every 
the where. He omitted nothing neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
olen, bis perſon, or the defence of the kingdom. He applied 
\ re- WY for the ſuccours from France. He endeavoured to ſhew 
f ſpirit and reſolution in public; but he was privately in 
r: {laviſh ſubjeCtion to D*Avaux and de Roſen, They joined 
Lon wich the moſt violent of the Iriſh Papiſts againſt the King. 
Ja Diſcontent, faction, and malice prevailed in his court, 
as The adherents of Tyrconnel, the Iriſh of the ancient race, 
00ps, Wi expreſſed the utmoſt reſentment againſt James's lenity to 
t Bel. he Proteſtants, his partiality to his Britiſh ſubjeQs, his 


thi Wi oppoſing the repeal © of Poyning's law, his reſolution to 

5 keep Ireland in its former dependance on England r. 

. Bu WM D'Araux, a man of an intriguing diſpoſition, inflamed 

re te · their diſcontents, and added to their jealouſy. They en- 

n the I tered into a cloſe correſpondence with him, and, by means 

niſkil- of one Biſhop Malony, at Paris, with M. de Louvois, 

theilt A Vith regard to a propoſal to transfer their allegiance from 

retired James to ſome other Catholic Prince, able and willing to 

ve the WW 0pport them againſt the uſurpations of the Engliſh. 

ent al kewis had either the generoſity or the prudence to reject 

body bis plan v. LED Ye 

tance Though James was no ſtranger to theſe intrigues, he Diſtreſ of 

eſolved found himſelf obliged to temporize. He was in the hands James. 

enem E dis enemies. But no ſafety remained, but in makin 

None mem believe that he ſtill deemed them his friends. He 

ra] and 
v Ms. Journal. 1689. T MS. letter of Melfort. 
Instructions to F. Maxwell. : 

z brave | had 
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C H A P. had prorogued the parliament 


IX. 
168g. 


Schomberg 
lands in 
Ireland, 


"a 


HISTORY. OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

on the eighteenth of Juy, 
He was afraid to meet again an aſſembiy, whoſe viole; 
meaſures had already done ſo much detriment, to his if. 
fairs. Belides, he was informed of their vaſt deſigns l, 
Though they had, from a complaiſance to their ſovereig, 
dropt their ſcheme of independence on England, they 
were reſolved to, inſiſt at their. next meeting upon thy 


meaſure,” James, could oppoſe no effeQual force to ther 
violence. The Proteſtants. were either his enemies fron 


the principles of their, religion, or from the injuries whic 
they had ſuſtained from his government, He was fur- 


rounded with difficulties on every fide. 

To add to the diſtreſs of his affairs at home, his king 
dom was now invaded by a foreign force. Ten thouſand 
men, under the. Duke of Schomberg, appeared on the 
twelfth of Auguſt, in ninety tranſports, on the coaſt of 
Donaghadee, in the county of Down. He made a [ods 
ment on ſhore the ſame evening; and the next day landed 
without oppoſition his army, horſes, and train of-artiller, 
Having marched to Belfaſt on the hfteenth, he continued 
in that place four days, to refreſh. his troops. He inveſted 
Carrickfergus, He ſummoned the garriſon in vain, He 
opened four batteries againſt the place, He attacked it 
with the guns of the fleet. One thouſand bombs were 
thrown into the town. The houſes were Jaid in aſhes, 
The garriſon, having expended their powder to the [al 
barrel, marched out, on the ninth day, with all the henows 
of war. But the ſoldiers broke the capitulation. They 
diſarmed and fiript the inhabitants, without any regard to 
ſex or quality. Even women, ſtark naked, were whipped 
publickly between the lines *; and all thoſe irregularitic 
prevailed, which the ſpirit of retaliation ſuggeſts to mau. 
kind when crowned with ſucceſs. 


f 


He encamps J ames left Dublin on the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt, 2 


at Duudelk. tended by two hundred of his 


uards and ſome gentle: 
men volunteers, and placed himſelf at the head of ſeſel 
regtments of foot at Drogheda, The Duke of Berwick 
having, by his father's orders, broken up the roads '0 
retard the enemy, took poſt ? with a conſiderable detactr 
ment at Dundalk, Schomberg, joined in the mean ume 


* ts — * f ' N » * $4 WS # 
by the Innitkilliners and the reguiars, under Kirk, abr} 


* Ibid. Journal. 
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anced ſlowly, through a difficult country, deformed with C H AP. 
hogs and encumbered with mountains. The Duke of IX. 
Berwick, upon the approach of the enemy, abandoned WWW 
Dundalk. Schomberg encamped in the neighbourhood 1689. 
of that place. The inacceſſibleneſs of the country thro' _ 

which he had marched had hitherto prevented all attempts 

from the enemy. But the country before him was plain. 

The cavalry of the enemy- might cut off his communi- 


by cation with the fleet, which had not yet arrived, as he 

15 had directed, in the road of Carlingford. He himſelf 

þ laboured under every ſpecies of military diſtreſs. His 

np troops were raw and undiſciplined. Diſeaſe had crept 

00 into his camp. He. was in want of proviſions, The * 

th weather was uncommonty-rainy and ſevere. He reſolved 

1 0 therefore to remain at Dundalk, and to fortify himſelf 

oh zzainſt the attacks of an enemy whom he could not en- 

naeh ese with any proſpec of ſucceſs in the field x. 

en. The King, being joined by the main body of his James offers 
A. forces, and apprized of the diſtreſſed condition of Schom- one 
efted berg, marched from Drogheda, eight [ri{h miles, to Ather= 

17 dee. He advanced on the ſixteenth of September to 

n uithin three miles of Dundalk. Anxious for a battle, 

were he viewed in perſon the intrenchments of the enemy on 

hes, WY © eiehteenth. But he found that Schomberg, by forti- 
hing himſelf in Dundalk, ſeemed leſs to prepare for bat- : 
ours WY de than for a ſiege. On the twentieth of September, 

They James advanced with his whole army near the lines of 

By the enemy, and endeavoured in vain ta provoke them to 

ippel nght, He ſtood three hours in order of battle before 

_— Dundalk. But Schomberg kept within his intrenchments ; 


and the King, diſappointed for the preſent in his hopes of 


Mal- ; 

ending the campaign with an engagement, retired ſlowly 
1 bh his camp. Deſpairing of being able to allure the enemy 
ente: de the field, he ordered Atherdee to be fortified, that «+4 
ſeyen might with more advantage begin the enſuing camp-ign. 
rick The majority of his council of war declared themſelves 
4& to BY gainſt this meaſure. They had alſo exprefied their diſ- 
etach⸗ Ke againſt his advancing at all againſt the invaders.— 


1 time home had adviſed him. to retreat behind the Shannon ®. 
4 40 he boldeſt were for placing the army behind the Boyne. 
55 Ang, ſupported by T yrconnel, oppoſed both theſe ti- 
1 d meaſures ; and by ſhewing that he could ſtop the 


A Auct. citat. paſſim. __ MS. 168g. 
pro- 
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CH A P. progreſs of the enemy, ended with a degree of reputation 


ters. 


Foreign 
affairs. 


wiacerquar- ſickly and diſpirited. The officers - negligent, indolen, 


river; and his troops had acquired ſome confidence and 
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rate ol 


IX. the campaign k. 3 for the 
ide inactivity of Schomberg proceeded leſs from hz and n 
* * fears of the enemy, than from a want of confidence in his His ene 

reti to Own army. The ſoldiers, uninured to hardſhips, ver Wilwhoſe 


Carl of 
army ( 
Walde 


ror, o 


and ignorant of war. He laboured under a want of pr» 
viſions. A great part of the arms of the ſoldiers were 
unfit for ſervice. He poſſeſſed neither carts nor wagpons, 
His men were without ſhoes, and many of them in want 
of clothes. But the loſs ſuſtained by ſickneſs was great) 
exaggerated by thoſe who defended the Duke's condud, 
Belides, the Iriſn army was difficult of acceſs, when 
Schomberg, by reinforcements from England and Scot- 
land, was enabled to puſh his operations with any prof 
pect of ſucceſs. The country was full of ſwamps and de. 
files. James lay in an advantageous poſition, behind a 


diſcipline in their motions, in the view of the enemy— 
He, however, laboured under many of the fame diſad- 
vantages with Schomberg. Though his army greatly ex 
con the invaders in number, ſcarce one half were com- 
pletely armed ; and he found as much inconvenience in 
receiving his proviſions from Dublin, as Schomberg felt 
from the uncertain ſupplies which he derived from the | 
Engliſh fleet ®. The two armies retired, as it were, einfor 
with mutual conſent, to their winter quarters. No ation 
worthy of remembrance happened in Ireland. A flight 
advantage, gained by the Inniſkilliners on the ſide of Sligo, 
was a0 e by the zeal of the party into a kind of 
victory *, i; 711 7 "= . 

The war on the continent was more fingular in itſelf 
than remarkable for great events during the preſent cam- 


nortars 
P Asfelc 
bonne, 
urrende 
The 


paign. Almoſt all Europe having combined againſt France, d ref 
ſeemed to threaten that kingdom with invaſion, and even pait 
with conqueſt. Lewis the Fourteenth, truſting to his WP Prov 


in und 
he F. 
ut the 
Mich | 
ays aft 
imſelf 
pon t 


great reſources, prepared himſelf to repel with vigour the 
ſtorm which he had imprudently raiſed, He formed two 
armies in Flanders. He oppoſed a third in Catalonia io 
the Spaniards, To make a barrier on the fide of Ger- 

many, he laid waſte, in a cruel manner, the Palatinate, 


© Journals, 1689. 


5 Schomberg's letters to William. 
* Journals, 1689. | | 


He 
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his enemies. Eleven thouſand Engliſh troops, being thoſe 
whoſe fidelity King William could not truft, led by the 
Earl of Marlborough, increaſed to forty thouſand men the 
amy of the States of Holland, under the Prince of 


ert NwWaſdec. The Germanic body, united under the Empe- 
ns, or, oppoſed their force to France, The EleQor of Ba- 
ant varia commanded an army on the Upper Rhine. The 
% nain army, conſiſting of the Imperialiſts and Saxons, 


vas led by the Duke of Lorrain. The Elector of Bran- 
phalia, appeared on the Lower Rhine. 

and the Moſelle at Alcken, conducted his march through 
d before that city on the ſeventeenth of July. He open- 


ed the trenches on the twenty-ſecond- But the Marquis 
[Huxelles held the place till the eighth of September. 


en. be Elector of Brandenburgh conducted in the mean 
om- me the ſiege of Bonne in an unuſual form. He ſur- 

ein {ſounded the city with the fire of one hundred pieces of 

felt I nnon. This noiſy, but ineffeQual, attack continued 
the il Mentz fell into the hands of the Duke of Lorrain. 
vere, NNeinforced by a detachment of the Imperialiſts, the Elec- 
con er opened his trenches on the ſixteenth of September in 
light erm. Two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, beſide 
ligo, WP ortars, played inceſſantly upon the place. The Baron 


| Asfeld deſired at length to capitulate from the ruins of 
onne, He received the ſame terms with Mentz, and 


lenburgh, with his native forces and the troops of Weſt- 


The Duke of Lorrain, paſſing the Rhine at Coblentz, Catnpaign 


he Foreſt of Saon, to lay ſiege to Mentz. He appear- 
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fle ſtrengthened with garriſons ſuch places in the electo- CHAP. 
ate of Cologn as owned the Cardinal of Furſtemberg IX. 
bor their ſovereign. But, with near four hundred thou 


find men in the field, he found himſelf outnumbered by 1689. 


itſelf nendered the place on the twelfth of October. 

cam. be French, unwilling to riſk the fate of a battle, on the con- 
ance, Id reſolved to remain on the defenſive during the whole tncnt.. 
even npaign. The Prince of Waldec made ſeveral attempts 

> his WP Provoke to an engagement the Mareſchal d'Humieres, 

r the n undecifive action happened at length at Walcourt.— 

d two he French were forced to quit their ground with loſs. 

ne to e te Prince obtained none of thoſe advantages with 

Ge. ch vidory is uſually crowned. He was forced a few 

nate, s after the battle to repaſs the Sambre; and ſuffered 


mſelf to be challenged to an engagement in his turn. 
Pon. the whole, the campaign was unſucceſsful on oa 
- tide 
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CH AP. ſide of the F rench. They had loſt ſeveral places of 


great importance. Fortune declared againſt them in th; 


LAI only battle that was fought during the ſeaſon. In Cat. 
1689. lonia they were not more fortunate than in Flanden. 


They were driven back to their own borders by th, 
Duke de Villa Hermoſa. - That general, purſuing the 
Mareſchal de Noailles, laid Rouſfillon under contribution, 
and he afterwards retook the town of Campredon in fight 
of the French army. The ſame bad fortune which ſeen- 
ed to perſecute France, fell with till greater weight on 
her friends. F 
for the Emperor, on the fide of Hungary, defeated the 
Turks in various actions. He forced their intrenchments 
on the banks of the Morava. He defeated them at Niſh, 
He obtained a complete victory at Widin. The diverſion 
to the troops of the Emperor, which had been expet 
from the Ottomans, was diſappointed ; and France ys 
forced to rely on her own arms. , Ann 
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y ' — | . : 89 4 ; # 
the Je 1 
14.8 | LN OD | a 
" State of the nation. —William confirmed on the throne— i 
the Parliament meets,—T heir proceedings. — Commons refrac- 1 
the try. Parliament diſſoved. —Whigs diſguſted-—A T 1 
* ry parliament. Revenue ſettled. — Affairs of Scotland, 1 
ght —Afairs of Ireland —William arrives in that kingdom. I 
1 Haſſage of the Boyne, — James defeated.— Reflections. 2 
| be He retires to France, —Schemes of that kingdom in 9 
2 his favour. —He is. treated with great celdneſs, — Mi- iF 
bo litary tranſaftiens— Athlone beſieged in vain.— M. liam 1 
i, repulſed at Limerick.—He returns to England. —Mary s . 
PE edminiſlration, —Battle of Beachy-head.—Poreign affairs. 1 
Qed —Battle of Fleurus.—Campaign of 1690.—Proceedings [| 
;wi of parliament, —T orrington acquitted. — Preſton and Aſh- in 
ton ſeized and condemned, —Intrigues of Marlborough and 16; 
Godo/phin, —Princeſs of Denmark's correſpondence with e 

ber father King William in Holland. Conference at H 

the Hague, Campaign of 1691 in Flanders, — Germany, 1 
Savoy, — Spain, and Hungary. — Tranſactious at ſea. N 
—Afairs of Scotland. Iutrigues of King James. — Af kj 

fairs of Ireland. —Miſeries of that country. —Athlone . 
talen. — Battle of Augbrim.— Siege of Limerick-— Paci- 8 

fication in Ireland. — Reflections. — Engliſh parliament | 

meets,—T beir proceedings.—Unpepularity of William.— [4 
Oppoſition in parliament. — Proceedings, — William in Yi 
Holland. — Affairs of Scotland. Maſſacre of Glenco. Ty 

H E ſucceſs of William in the firſt compaign of his CHAP: #3 

reign was neither anſwerable to the expectations . el 

of the nation, nor. adequate to the ſupplies granted by , 14 
hariament. His fleet had been worſted at ſea by an 1689. 1 

enemy, whoſe power an that element had been hitherto state of the + 

(eſpiſed, His army at land had been defeated by a few vation. 1. 

WE armed irregulars, who carried nothing fit for war, # 
__ Wy -<PÞt courage, to the field. While the Engliſh and 1 
HAT. BN Dutch navies lay, with diſeaſed crews, in a ſtate of in- Pl 
 WH=ivity on the coaſt of France, the narrow ſeas ſwarm- 14 
4-4 el with the privateers of the enemy, who interrupted the | [ 
| vade of the kingdom, and enriched. themſelves wich imm if 
pumty. The efforts againſt James in Ireland were ob- ö 4 | 

Aructed fit by unaccountable delays; and they were al 

| | atter- 1 
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CHAP. afterwards rendered ineffeQual, either through the a, 


# 
mis fortunes, however, ou 
| ght not wholly to be la 
1689. the account of William. The ae Sig of rey 
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rice or negligence of the ſervants of the crown, Theſe 


at home prevented him from givin ſufficient | 

to affairs abroad. * He was a 5 in the Lacey. 
which he reigned. His miniſters were either ignorant, 
ob employed in domeſtic. faction. His army was newt 
action. His navy was ill- provided; and his own motoſe 


and ſullen temper had i Pamed 
his ſervice F. . = * xy EY n r f Jan 
1 = Want of ſucceſs in his military operations was hot An 
the cache. the only circumſtances that rendered William uneaſy on 880 
his throne. During the interval of patliament, the oaths fong 
of allegiance to the new government were to be taken, Om 
Many of the clergy choſe rather to incur ſuſpenſion than _ 
to comply. Several leſs ſcrupulous took the oaths with a 
a kind of temporizing reſerve. - Five of the ſeven biſhops, 3 
whom James had committed to the Tower, were « Et 
the number of nonjurors. This powerful ſchiſm in the * 
church diſturbed the Kin and diſtracted his government, Tue 
The opinions of many of the people followed the ſcrupla , «ce 
of the f . Surmiſes againſt William's attachment to d dip 
the eſtabliſhed religion were propagated and received i . 
with ardour. The abolition of epiſcopacy in Scotland hk 
was produced as a even of his enmity to the church nh 
of England, He was accuſed of favouring moſt thoſe 15 _ 
who were known to have the greateſt averſion to the n 4 
mode of worſhip appointed by law. Thee inſinuaiom i... * 
had great weight with the church in general. In the E : 
two univerſities, eſpecially in Oxford, they were recei· N reac 
ed for matter of fact, without any diſpute. The con- 0 
duct of William in eccleſiaſtical affairs ſeemed to juſtify ſy * 
the whiſpers of his enemies 2. I hough the commons te, li 
jected his ſcheme of a comprehenſion, he ftill purſued that Wi: * 
meaſure, with more zeal than any proſpect of ſucceſs, . 
He reſolved to call a convocation; and he iſſued à co. me : 
miſſion to ten prelates and twenty inferior clergymen, ? "<p 
prepare ſuch an alteration in the book of canons as might bez n 
induce Diſſenters to enter the pale of the church *. an 5 
wins . Notwithſtanding theſe diſcontents, William was pon 3 
2 firmly ſettled upon the throne. The circumſtance wich 1 
che 9 | | 
* T Burnet, e Ibid. Gazette. | 1 
| | threw : 
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threw James into the hands of the Catholics in Ireland, CH A P. 


* 


Vs 
oe proved evidently fatal to his hopes of recovering the X. 
10 crown of England. The violence of a Popiſh parliament WWW. 


was aſcribed to the enthuſiaſm of a Popiſn King. The 
breach upon the ads of ſettlement, the cruelties of De 


nt, real grievances of the Proteſtants, the miſeries of a civil 
w Var, in a country, where the contending parties were in- 
role Named with religious zeal, were laid all to the account 
for r James. Men could not diſtinguiſh between the name 


authority and the poſſeſſion of power. They were ig- 


orant that the unfortunate King had been ſubdued by 
Fon is nominal friends, when he made a ſhew of reſiſtance 
aths e his enemies. In their certain knowledge of his at- 
ken, WW:chment to the Romiſh faith, they diſtruſted all his mea- 
than es. The breaches made by others upon his declara- 
with ons in favour of the Proteſtants, were attributed to his 


wn enthuſiaſm. They conſidered a man, whom cala- 
ity itſelf could not render moderate, too dangerous to 
e truſted again with authority. But ftill King James 


nent. ontinued to have many friends. His manner, his perſon, 
uples Wl: diſpoſition, were compared with advantage to thoſe 
ate BE the reigning Prince. His hereditary right to the 
eived WWrone ill ſwayed the minds of many; and ſeveral, who 
* ared him in his proſperity, ſincerely pitied his uncom- 


on misfortunes. | 


eech with his own hand in French, and a tranſlation 
s read in the houſe of lords by the lord chief baron 
tins, who had been appointed ſpeaker, in the room 


775 the Marquis of Halifax. He thanked his parliament 
ju 1 their former ſupplies. He deemed it a misfortune to 
15 obliged to make new demands. He explained the ne- 


ity of puſhing with vigour a war, into which he had 


1 — "© by their advice and aſſurance of their aſſiſtance. 
r mentioned the perils to which he had expoſed his per- 
en, ue reſcue the nation fram the dangers which threat- 
| mig their religion and liberty, He urged the. propriety 
8 noi a immediate ſupply, from the ſituation of affairs on 


continent. To ſatisfy them how the money already 
ited had been expended, he had directed, he ſaid, 
"counts to be laid before them, whenever they ſhould 
led. The moſt remarkable circumſtance in the 


Roſen, the vehemence of D'Avaux, the complaints and 


ak Pp. ſpeech 


1689. 


In this diſpoſition of the nation, William met his par- Ottober, 


iment, on the nineteenth of October. He wrote his Cm 
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CHAP. ſpeech is, that there is not the leaſt inſinuation dropt this 
X. concerning Ireland. The King was either chiefſy bent parti 
on the continental war, or, from a point of delicacy, WW moil 
1089. he declined to mention a kingdom where the name of MW h. 
James muſt have been neceſſarily involved, in any mer. now 
tion to be made in its affairs He concluded with re. WM lar: 
commending the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity, whic, move 
by quieting the minds of his ſubjeAs, might induce ten in no 
to concur in promoting the good and honour of the cily! 
kingdom L | | queſt 
A tempo- To prevent the renewal of diſputes between the w houſe 
rary proro- houſes, William was adviſed to prorogue, for one dy, ſuppl 
SV. the parliament, to put an end to all inflammatory biß nent 
They met again on the twenty-third of October *; in th; 

the King referred them to his former ſpeech. The Whig try, 
and Tories, though enemies among themſelves, weelMcomn: 
unanimous where the crown was concerned, ThirfMknow 
principles had yielded to their views, upon office, Fxtiſfce 2. 

party hoped to gain an excluſive poſſeſſion of the KingMclay 
Each came with its claim to the political field. ThiWencert 
Whigs expected a return to the favours which they Hvar, 
already conferred. The Tories built their pretenbonhowe: 
on their attachment to monarchy, and the proſped oiMome 
future ſervices. The commons unanim.ouſly reſolved land & 
aid his Majeſty in the reduction of Ireland, and in jo The 
ing with his allies abroad in a vigorous proſecution of Here 
war againſt France L. They ordered an addreſs to t0iſiciſed v 

King to lay before them an eſtimate of the expence ſerved 
the war for the enſuing year. This complaiſance to leaſes p 

crown was immediately followed by a ſudden attack iivors 
the Whigs on the Tories. A committee was appoint llaints 
to inſpect the bills left depending at the late pro'lMpetitio: 
gation M. They brought in a bill of pains and penal govern 

Vete of ſap- againſt ſuch perſons as had been employed againſt de at th 
ply. party in the two preceding reigns vx. Previou 
Though theſe proceedings bore the appearance ihe ch; 
violence, no breach had as yet happened in the good ſundre 
derſtanding which ſubſiſted between the parliament Whouſar 
the crown, Upon an eſtimate of the expences of ich ye 

enſuing year, two millions were voted to be added een o 
the public revenue . The ways and means for rai onvoy 
| Teign 


1 Journals, Oct. 19.  * OR. 23. 10d. 2 
WAR 26." -- N OR. 26. 0 Nov-+ 
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ropt this great ſum were interrupted by diſpu e 
bent parties. Men of Tory her had e Ehea 6 + "x" 4 
ac, WW moſt lucrative offices under the government. IT 6 
e of Whigs propoſed, that all officers, civil en e e 1089. 
* now in place, ſhould pay half a year's profits of their 
w ſalaries and perquiſites toward the preſent ſupply. The 
* moved, that. the penalties incurred by all civil Was 
enz in not taking the teſt in the late reign, ſhould be f bg 
fe ily levied, and applied to the ſame purpoſe. The firſt 
queſtion paſſed in the negative. To the ſecond the 
5 4 = agreed. The commons, without finiſhing the 
1 ſupply, proceeded to an inquiry into the miſmanage- 
[ ment of the war in Ireland. They found that the army 
f g 1 that country laboured under a want of eee i 
"ug ay. * hey threw the whole blame upon one Shales, a 
1 3 ary. But when they addreſſed” the King, to 
A» 3 ! whom Shales had been recommended to his of- 
| Kus 1 „he 3 to give any anſwer. Offended at the 
. ſ in - e ſupply, diſguſted. at the manifeſt diſtruſt 
* any m_ concerning his own management of the 
7 E 8 longer ſupPreſs his reſentment. He, 
2 2 ented that the commons ſhould nominate 
„ er ons to inſpect the ſtate of the army in Ire- 
in join : : . 
v1 n ig e eee in the victualling of the navy Inquiry in- 
„ e eſs flagrant than the iniquitous frauds exer- to bus, 
* 1 r to the army. The ſeamen had been 
* wy We and unwholeſome proviſions 3. Dif- 
* Ae ed in the fleet, and many died. The ſur- 
5 = Ny provoked, and loud in their com- 
17 3 0 merchants of London complained, in a 
a _— the hoyſe of commons, of the negligence of 
— *hw nt in proteQting .their trade. 'They affirmed 
en war with France had been declared without any 
e ee. given to the city of London; that 
4 1 ” hos infeſted with privateers - that near one 
„ ail of ſhips, amounting in value to ſix husdred 
of ict we pony, had been taken by the enemy ; that 
„ on 8 7 had eſcaped the hands of the French had 
01 ral "ih Th to lie in the weſtern ports, for want of 
3 to at ſome merchants had been forced to hire 
gners to protect their ſhips, or to pay money to the 
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CHAP. ſpeech is, that there is not the leaſt inſinuation drop 
concerning Ireland. The King was either chiefly ben arti 
Von the continental war, or, from a point of delicacy, woſt 
1089. he declined to mention a kingdom where the name of | Whi 
James muſt have been neceſſarily involved, in any men. TO 
tion to be made in its affairs. He concluded with te- glari 
commending the diſpatch of a bill of indemnity, wich, WI move 

by quieting the minds of his ſubjects, might induce them in no 

to concur in promoting the good and honour of the dily | 
kingdom |, | | + queſt 
Atempo- Io prevent the renewal of diſputes between the tuo houſe 
rary proro- houſes, William was adviſed to prorogue, for one day, ii ſuppl 
85902. the parliament, to put an end to all inflammatory bills, ment 
They met again on the twenty-third of October &; anl WM in th: 

the King referred them to his former ſpeech. The Whig ſary, 
and Tories, though enemies among themſelves, were comn 
unanimous where the crown was concerned. Their know 
principles had yielded to their views, upon office, Exch if fice d 

party hoped to gain an excluſive poſſeſſion of the King. delay 

Each came with its claim to the political field. The entert 
Whigs expected a return to the favours which they had 
already conferred. The Tories built their pretenſion 
on their attachment to monarchy, and the proſped dd 
future ſervices. The commons unanimouſly reſolvedto 
aid his Majeſty in the reduction of Ireland, and in join. 
ing with his allies abroad in a vigorous proſecution of tie 
war againſt France T. They ordered an addreſs to the 
King to lay before them an eſtimate of the expence d 
the war for the enſuing year. This complaiſance totit 
crown was immediately followed by a ſudden attack . 

the Whigs on the Tories. A committee was appointed plaints 

to inſpect the bills left depending at the late prog petitio 
gation M. They brought in a bill of pains and penal voverr 
Vete of ſap- againſt ſuch perſons as had been employed again} the that tl 
ply. party in the two preceding reigns &.  Whprevio! 
Though theſe proceedings bore the appearance the ch; 
violence, no breach had as yet happened in the good WW hundre 
derſtanding which ſubſiſted between the parliament "Fthouſa, 
the crown, Upon an eſtimate of the expences of M uch ve 
enſuing year, two millions were voted to be added been « 
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| this great ſum were interrupted by diſputes between the CHAP. 


| Whigs propoſed, that all officers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 


ome perſons to inſpect the ſtate of the army in Ire- 
land K. | 4 | | 


vivors were highly provoked, and loud in their com- 
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parties. Men of Tory principles had already filled the X. 


moſt lucrative offices under the government. The * 1069 


now in place, ſhould pay half a year's profits of their 


falaries and perquiſites toward the preſent ſupply. They 


moved, that. the penalties incurred by all civil officers, 
in not taking the teſt in the late reign, ſhould be ſpee- 
dily levied, and applied to the ſame purpoſe. The firſt 
queſtion paſſed in the negative. To the ſecond the 
houſe agreed *, The commons, without finiſhing the 


ſupply, proceeded. to an inquiry into the miſmanage- 


ment of the war in Ireland. They found that the arm 
in that country laboured under a want of every neceſ- 
ſary, They threw the whole blame upon one Shales, a 


| commiſſary, But when they addreſſed" the King, to 


know by whom Shales had been recommended to his of- 
fee Q, he refuſed to give any anſwer, Offended at the 
delay in the ſupply, diſguſted at the manifeſt diſtruſt 
entertained concerning his own management of the 
war, he could no longer ſupPreſs his reſentment. He, 
however, conſented that the commons ſhould nominate 


The abuſes committed in the victualling of the navy Inquiry in- 
were not leſs flagrant than the iniquitous frauds exer- O bules. 
ated with regard to the army. The ſeamen had been 
ſerved with cheap and unwholeſome proviſions 5, Diſ- 
eaſes prevailed in the fleet, and many died. The ſur- 


plaints. The merchants of London complained, in a 
petition to the houſe of commons, of the negligence of 
government in protecting their trade. They affirmed, 
that the war with France had been declared without any 
previous notice being given to the city of London; that 
the channel was infeſted with privateers; that near one 
hundred fail of ſhips, amounting in value to ſix hugdred 
thouſand pounds, had been taken by the enemy; that 
ſſuch veſſels as had eſcaped the hands of the French had 
een obliged to lie in the weſtern ports, for want of 
convoys; that ſome merchants had been forced to hire 
reigners to protect their ſhips, or to pay money to the 
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CH AP. the King's ſhips to cover them from the enemy as they 
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X. ſailed into the Downs. They aſcertained by evidence boys 

ke latter part of their complaint againſt Captain Chu: 4 : 

1689. chill, who was himſelf a member of the houſe; an ur 

though ſome charges contained-in the petition might 757 

| have been exaggerated, enough was true to prove the il F ; 
| unaccountable negligence of government. Tbe Navy 3 
5 ſeemed, in a great meaſure, to confider themſelves a CS 
| independent. Some captains. had acted more like p. oy 
| rates than guardians of the merchantmen. Some veſſeh "ſt 
1 were ſeized, plundered, and even with a kind of cere- | q 
1 mony condemned by the commanders of ſhips of wat; 1 
. and one captain had refuſed to obey, though command- ap 
1 ed to make reſtitution by a decree of the admiralty- . 
1 court *. EIS TEL = hrone 
4 commons Theſe public grievances and complaints furniſhed fer 
4 retractory. matter of high debate to parties already inflamed. The Ke 
1 whole month of November paſſed, without any conſ- WP 
1 derable progreſs being made to aid the government with , 
adequate ſupplies. The heats in parliament were allay- 1 

ed, though not extinguiſhed, before the beginning of ho ef 

the ſucceeding month: but ſtill the commons fheved "oa 

leſs inclination to aſſiſt the crown, than to carp at the brery o 

late meaſures. They preſented an addreſs to the King, 44 

explaining the ill ſucceſs of the affairs of the nation, 3 

They objected to the conduct of government with re "he 

ſpe& to Ireland. They lamented the-untoward cord. hb 

tion of the army. They were loud againſt the wretched . 

ſtate of the fleet. They earneſtly requeſted the King to Wl rincipl, 

avail himſelf of the ſervice of perſons leſs ſuſpected 0 xclufiy 

their principles toward his own perſon, and more {ati he Tor 

factory to the nation, Theſe complaining reſolution d the c 

roſe chiefly from the Whigs. The Tories, ſtill uncere Ne, car 

tain of the King's favour, endeavoured to carry ond 13 

which, by being accommodating to the opinions of bich . 

nation, might contribute to preſerve their own andy ds on 

tance, They had, in the preceding ſeſſion, procuſe T1 

vote for the ſettlement of an independent revenue up putti 

the Princeſs of Denmark. The meaſure, . d diſp] 

was interrupted by adjournment. Some n Implete 

worthy of a place in hiſtory, happened between as Illue 


I Petition, Ralph, paſſim. 1001 
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royal ſiſters; and William, with a vehemence unſuitable C HAP. 
to his prudence, took the part of his wife againſt the 

Princeſs of Denmark. The motion was renewed with 9 
ſucceſs. The King choſe to grant, with a good grace, : 89. 

: ſettlement which the Princeſs could now command; 

and, in an anſwer to the addreſs of the commons, he 

charged his revenue with an annuity of fifty thouſand 

pounds for the Princeſs V. | 

The complaiſance of the commons to the King was 1690. 


not equal to their attention to the Princeſs of Denmark. 1 


* They reſolved to grant the revenue but for one year. 
7 The ſupplies which they had voted were either in them- 


lves inſufficient for the ſervice, or charged on inade- 
quate funds. The Whigs, to whom William owed his 
hrone, were ſevere upon his prerogative, Diſappointed 
in their views of an excluſive poſſeſſion of power, they 
founded an oppoſition to the crown upon ſpecious 
grounds. In reftoring the corporations to their former 
rights, they endeavoured to animadvert upon thoſe who 


wy bad been inſtrumental in ſurrendering the charters in the 
cue o laſt reigns, They incorporated together the bills of 
i ndemnity, and pains and penalties. They carried upon 


very occaſion their reſentment into paſt times; and, in 
ounding the influence of the Tories, attacked the 
power of the crown. William, with a paſſion not un- 


h fe- 8 

ond, tural to Kings, deemed every encroachment upon the 
che) al prerogative an injuſtice to himſelf. He perceived, 
ng to hat the Whigs had only ſuſpended the exertion of their 


rnciples to obtain the confidence of the King and the 
xcluſive poſſeſſion of his favour. He reſolved to truſt 
be Tories, whoſe principles ſeemed to be more attached 
the crown than to hereditary ſucceſſion. He, there- 
re, came to a reſolution to diſmiſs an aſſembly that had 
ten returned at a time favourable to the opinions 
uch oppoſed his authority. He came to the houſe of 
ds on the twenty-ſeventh of January, and prorogued 
e parliament to the ſecond of April. The prorogation, 


upon a 

ever, 7921. an end to ſome favourite bills, diſconcerted 
, un- iſpleaſed the Whigs. But their aſtoniſhment was 
the {i "pleted by a proclamation for a diſſolution, which 


a iſſued on the ſixth of February. A new parliament 


Ralph, Kennet, Journals. 
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CHAP: was, by the ſame inſtrument, ſummoned to meet +" 
X. Weſtminſter on the twentieth of March X. "Y Sir 
=” The diſſolution of the parliament raiſed the reſen 
Try, ment of the Whigs, as much as it elevated the ſpirits 
Whigs dig the Tories. Such of the latter party as favoured k 

zuſſed. late King, exulted in a circumſtance, which threw | 
kind of diſgrace on thoſe who had contributed moſt g wn” 
the Revolution. The Whigs were ſaid to ſuffer tel . 
principles to be ſul dued by their rage. They ani A 
the emiſſaries of the late King to their converſation! 8 
They expreſſed their diſtruſt of the reigning Prince . 
and their averſion to his favourite, the Earl of Port: _ 
land 2. They gained the city of London, to ſuch ade. 550 
gree, that they would advance no loans on the money. 3 
bills. They inſinuated, that the reſtoration of Jug = 
would be not only eaſy, but even ſafe. A treaty us 
reported to have been ſettled with the late King, by the 
whole cabal. But this ſeems to have bcen one of the 
many fictions of party. The wrath of the Whigs waz 
however, equal to their diſappointment. They cartel tive 
their complaints to the preſs. In animadverting upon 5 
the Tories, they taxed the King with 1ngratitude, a EN 
well as imprudence. Their arguments were as unſoc Wi the | 
ceſsful as their plan of poſſeſſing an excluſive power, be ft 
Having failed in paſſing the corporation-act, with the 95h 
projected amendments, the court retained its influence varli 
in the new elections. Men of monarchical principle 50 
were generally returned to the new parliament. Ib told 
city of London itſelf, alienated from the King by te of p 
Whigs, choſe Tories in the room of their former mem. Ad 
bers; and, in ſhort, the majority of the commons vel! Wi work 
ſaid to conſiſt of men at once averſe from the perſon di them 
William, and to the Revolution which had placed hin WW whic 
on the throne !. # o ra 
February. During the interval of parliament, ſeveral changes, WM of tr 
8 unfavourable to the Whigs, were made in the higher act © 
3 departments of ſtate. Though the Marquis of Halit I e 
was removed from the office of privy ſeal, Dan ſineſ⸗ 
now Marquis of Caermarthen, who was equally d- ther 
noxious to the party, filled all vacancies with his cr Wi perf, 
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t at dir Henry Capel, whoſe zeal in the late Revolution had 


deen much diſtinguiſhed, were diſmiſſed from the trea- bye 


ent ſury, Sir John Lowther, under the patronage of Ca- 
tot ermarthen, was appointed firſt commiſſioner ; and 
the BW Hampden, accommodating his principles to his intereſt, 


w + BY vis made chancellor and under-treaſurer of the Exche- 


{to quer. To this victory over their political opponents 
their WW the Tories added a conſiderable advantage of another 
ited BW kind. The lieutenancy of London was placed in the 
on!. hands of thoſe who had held it in the reign of James, 
ice, Compton, Biſhop of London, who had been a Whig 
Port. againſt James, became a Tory to William. Having re- 
ade. ceived orders to form a liſt, he filled it with the names of 
one). the moſt violent churchmen and Tories. The Whigs 
James WW exclaimed with vehemence againſt this manifeſt partia- 
ry againſt their party. But they built too much upon 
y the their ſervices, to command longer the gratitude of the 
tf the King ©. | 

va The new parliament met at Weſtminſter on the 
arried twentieth day of March. Sir John Trevor, a Tory in 
upon N principle and a man of political courage and addreſs, 
de, 2 was choſen ſpeaker by the commons. He promiſed to 
unſuc- i the King to manage his own party, provided he might 
over. be furniſhed with money to purchaſe votes. William 
th the BW was too eager to carry his own favourite ſchemes in 


Iuence parliament, to refuſe Þ his conſent to a propoſal, which 
nciples neceſſity itſelf can ſcarcely juſtify. In his ſpeech, he 
Tbe told the two houſes, that he continued his reſolution 
by tie BN of paſſing into Ireland. He depended, he ſaid, on their 
mem chearful concurrence in reducing that kingdom, a 
1s Vert BH work ſo neceſſary for their own ſafety. He deſired 
rſon of WW them forthwith to make a ſettlement of the revenue, 
ed hin which he was willing to convert into a fund of credit 
b raiſe ready-money for the war. He reminded them 
1anges of the earneſtneſs with which he had recommended an 
hight act of indemnity to the laſt parliament. But, to prevent 
wee tne renewal of tedious debates, when the public bu- 
andy, 


lineſs required ſo much diſpatch, he promiſed to fend 
them an a& of grace, with the exceptions of a few 
perions by name. He recommended unanimity in par- 
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CHAP.liament. He infinuated his deſire of an union with 


Tor 


X. Scotland, He concluded with informing the two houſe in tl 
With his reſolution to leave the adminiſtration of the had 
1690. government in the hands of the Queen, during his ah. had 
ſence in Ireland; and he left it to themſelves to conſider, Will 
whether an act of parliament ſhould be neceſſary fg flami 
confirming her in that power V. any | 
Revenue The favourable complexion of the new parliament in tt 
_— and appeared in the firſt votes of the commons. They una. Jeavi 
clings. nimouſly thanked the King for his ſpeech. They pro- the 2 
miſed to fupport him with their counſel and aſſiſtance tg cipal 
the utmoſt extent of their power T. They waited in x they 
body upon William with their addreſs. He promiſed, rage! 
as he had upon every occaſion fince his landing in Eng- bleſo 
land, that, as he had already riſked his life in their liame 
cauſe, he was reſolved to venture it again in their ſer. Mare 
vice. Whig ſeemed to ſtrive with Tory in complaiſance with 
to the crown. A ſupply of twelve hundred thouſand this | 
ounds was voted, without one diſſenting voice ©, great 
They ſettled the hereditary revenue upon William and was 
Mary k. A bill was brought in for the purpoſe, con- April 
taining a clauſe of credit for a million, which the com- expe. 
mons undertook to diſcharge at a proper time. But Mi new 
though this parliament were highly complaiſant to Wil. WM nity « 
liam, the Tories, who formed a great majority in the tage 
houſe of commons, endeavoured to adhere to their prin- the P 
ciples. They rejected a bill, containing an oath of ab» nage 
juration of the late King, which, it was intended, of th 
ſhould be taken by all perſons in office. A bill, recog- this c 
nizing the right of William and Mary to the throne, terial 
however, paſſed, though it ſeemed to imply, that the ror 
convention which conferred upon them the crown wi i 
| an illegal aſſembly l. An act of grace, ſent by the Mont 
King to the commons, was paſſed, without either de. ed at 
bate or diviſion. The Whigs, finding the inferiority lues. 
their numbers, declined a conteſt, which had produced deave 
nothing but repeated defeats. The King and Tories ben, 
having been ſucceſsful in all their views, the parhament Preſb 
was adjourned on the twenty-third of May L. late! 
Sin of While the King ſeemed to have quaſhed all oppoſition Mel 
COUTALId, 


in England, by throwing himſelf into the hands of the dyter 
6 March 2). 


2 
7 Ts Tories, 


E Journals, March 20. 
H March 28. 


March 22. 
1 April 25. 
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Tories, a violent majority appeared againſt his meaſures CHAP. | 
in the parliament of Scotland. * he ill- humour which X. 
had produced the remonſtrance in the preceding Neat, 
had been augmented by the reſentment with which 199. 
William received that paper. The meeting of an in- 
famed aſſembly was dangerous ; to prorogue them for 4 
any length of time, inconvenient ; and to diſſolve them . 
in the preſent diſtractions, imprudent. The King en- 
geavoured, in the mean time, to gain over the heads of Nt 
the adverſe party, by putting into commiſſion the prin- | 
cipal offices in the ſtate. Few were ſatisfied with what } | 
they received. 'The diſappointed were rendered out- Bi 
rageous. The Lord Melvil, a man unſuitable to trous 
dleſome times, was appointed commiſſioner to the par- 
lament, which was appointed to meet on the firſt of 
March. Terrified at the ſtate of opinions, he prevailed i 
| with William to adjourn them from time to time. But j 
this procraſtination of the national affairs having raiſed jd 
great clamours againſt the government, the parliament | i 
was appointed to fit upon buſineſs on the fifteenth of | 
April, The adherents of James derived hopes from the 0 
expected confuſion; and many took the oaths to the 
new government, to furniſh themſelves with an opportu- 
nity of breaking their ſolemn engagements with advan- 
tage to their favoured cauſe L. The moſt violent of 
the Preſpyterians, offended at the reſervation of patro- 
nage made by the King, in the propoſed eſtabliſhment 
of the church, joined themſelves to the Jacobites ; and 
this coalition, though formed of ſuch heterogeneous ma- 
terials as could promiſe no permanency, filled the new 
4 Are; with apprehenſions. | 8 | 
is intrigues had placed, in ſome degree, Sir James Intrigues in 
Montgomery at the head of the oppoſition. His avow- favour of 1 
ed attachment to preſpytery endeared him to the fana- _ || 
ucs. He had gained the Jacobites, by his profeſſed en- 1 
deavours to reſtore King James to his throne. His de- | 
ſign, however, was to deceive both parties. To the | | 
Preſbyterians, he averred, that the adherents of the | 
late King would join with them in all their views to ruin Il 
Melyil and Stair, He aſſured the Jacobites, that the Preſ- 0 
yterians, deſpairing to obtain their demands from the 


L Balcarras. 3 
reigning 
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CHAP. reigning Prince, would throw themſelves into the arms 

X. of the late King. In this ſituation of affairs, the pat. 

V liament was opened at Edinburgh M. The commiſſione; 

1090, began the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, recommending unani. 

mity, and demanding a ſupply. Diffident, however, 

of his ſtrength, he adjourned the houſe for ſeven day, 

In the intermediate ſpace of time, he received the per. 

miſſion of William to agree to any law, with regard to 

the government of the church, which might ſeem beg 

to the majority. The hopes of the Jacobites were de- 

| ſtroyed by this conceſſion, The King's ſupremacy over 

the church was reſcinded by an act, which received the 

royal aſſent on the twenty-ſixth of April. Even the a. 

ticles which laid ſo much reſtraint on the freedom of 

parliament were repealed vn. The Preſbyterians de. 

manded nothing which the commiſſioner was not em- 
powered to grant. 

in parliq- Montgomery, who was in correſpondence with James, 

ment. endeavoured to preſs the commiſſioner beyond the ut- 

moſt limits of his inſtructions. He made a motion in 

parliament, for the ſettlement of the church, in the 

form eſtabliſhed in the year 1648. Though the houſe 

approved not of this meaſure, they appointed a com. 

mittee to conſider of a bill to ſettle the government of 

the church. The late conceſſions had greatly ſoftened 

the rigour of the Preſbyterians toward the government, 

A bill was introduced for granting a ſupply to his Ma- 

jeſty ; and thoſe who adhered to James from principle, 

wats deſerted by their political allies, ſunk into a kind 

of deſpondence. William, preparing for an expeditior 

into Ireland, was unwilling to leave an enemy by 

him in Britain. Though his troops under Livingſton 

had obtained a kind of victory over the Highlanders 

Strathſpey, he was averſe from a vigorous proſecution ol 


a war, which was haſtening of itſelf to an end. The 


oppoſition in parliament had been in the mean time di- 
armed by their own folly, as well as by the ſound policy 
of the King, The vague conditions propoſed by Mont 
gomery to James, in the name of the Preſbyterians, ha 
only produced ambiguous returns from that Prince 
He was no ſtranger to the circumſtance which had li- 
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Jaced the Preſbyterians to treat. He aſcribed their con-CH AP. 
4u& more to their reſentment againſt William, than to X. 


any regard for himſelf, He was therefore cautious in 

his anſwers with regard to their general propoſals, tho! 1690. 

he endeavoured to gain individuals by honours, commiſ- . 

Gons, and large promiſes *, 7 
The conſpirators, diſappointed in their hopes in par- An end put 

lament, began to fear for their own ſafety. Though ie oppoſi- 

they had carefully burnt in the Earl of Breadalbin's bed- — 

chamber the papers and commiſſions which they had re- 

ceived from James, ſome of them found in their own 

profligacy a cauſe of ſuſpicion againſt the fidelity of 

their friends. A kind of ſtrife enſued, which of them 

ſhould firſt appropriate to himſelf the merit of a diſco- 

very. The Earl of Annandale,. the Lord Roſs, and Sir 

James Montgomery, who were the original authors of 

the plot, were the principals in this honourable conteſt, 

The noted Ferguſon, a man born for conſpiracies, was 


an aſſociate in this plot. Though rewarded by William 


with a place of conſiderable value for his former ſervices, 
he deſerted his principles, and intrigued for James. 'The 
Jacobite members, yielding in the mean time to their 
own fears, left the commiſhoner with a clear majority 
in parliament. He gave the royal aſſent to a bill, eſta- 


| bliſhing preſbytery as the national church of Scotland. 


The eſtates of thoſe in arms againſt the government 


were forfeited. A ſupply was raiſed by a tax upon 


chimntes. The army was continued, A teſt was eſta- 
bliſhed and impoſed upon all men in office, and on the 
electors and elected for parliament, renouncing the pre- 
tenſions of James, and recognizing William as their 


| rightful and lawful ſovereign &._ 


The military affairs of Ireland ſuffered little change Affairs of 


during the winter. Civil matters were governed by a Ireland. 


Popiſh faction more than by the late King. The Pro- 


| teſtants ſuffered much from the inſolence of the Papiſts, 


but more from their own fears. They applied to the 


King for a redreſs which he could no longer afford; and, 


according to the common fate of the unfortunate, he 
was blamed for neglecting what he could not perform. 


Annandale's confeſſion Datr : 
- Dalrymple's Append. 
Ralph, Burnet, Balcarras, ke? Gang 2a 
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CHAP. To the encroachments of his own ſe& th; 
X. but the feeble aid of proclamations to ok i 
tholics denied utterly his ſupremacy in eccleſiatical 0 
1090. fairs - and thus he found his prerogative diminiſhed 1 
faith to which he had imprudently ſacrificed his 5 ? 
'The Engliſh army, in the mean time lay in their wi 8 
quarters, expoſed to ſickneſs and diſtreſs. Schomber, 
* 


ter, b 
Engla 
Brital 
fleet a 
28 unt 
which 
taken 

tellige 


though every day ſupplied with reinfo 

Denmark, Scotland, and England, was „ W 
to annoy effectually the enemy. James was equal! 5 nh 
active, though ſtrengthened with five thouſand — 15 — 
ries from France. But even in this aid he might . = 
ceive his own total want of importance *. = = 
The Count de Lauſun, who commanded this fore * 
acted independently of every authority. His ſold far 
lived upon th Fe 3 

d upon the natives at free quarters, as if he had been and 
Irs in an enemy's country, not in the kingdom of 580 
1 — whom he endeavoured to reſtore to his autbo- bh 
Military Parties of the Engliſh army, detached het is 
tranſactiom. winter quarters, committed Wee ones — 
and obtained advantages over the Iriſh, Colonel W 1 The b 

ley, with an inferi ; I Aly 
Ys v rior force, gave a check to the Duke of hilly, 
Berwick, near Belturbet. The ſtrong caſtle of Char. deep, 
mont capitulated to another party, the garriſon being in tages 
want of proviſions. The only frigate which remained ihcer, 
to James of his once powerful navy, was taken in hs aero 
ſight, in the bay of Dublin, by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel. nem) 
But theſe advantages, though they were magnified in n! 
England, could little contribute to finiſh the war. oo 
James, though ill provided with the other neceſſaries of . his 
war, poſſeſſed a numerous army. But that unfortunate ion 
Prince had been long ſubdued in his own mind. Haral- . 
ſed by the tyranny of the French, tired of the frigid i, 0 
loyalty of the Iriſh, poſſeſſing no reſources, and de. be fir 
ſpairing to maintain a kingdom ruined by rapine and civil ds ent 
war, againſt the great force and ample revenue of Ent- 7 8 
land, he had for many months diſcovered the utmoſt in- n % 
patience to quit the iſland s. The five thouſand French L Ka 
troops that had arrived in Ireland in the preceding vin. — 


R Ralph, Leland, Life of James II. 
5 MS. Memorial, Oct. Ra =: 


tel, 
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ter, he entreated the King of France to ſend with him to CHAP. 
England, Lewis, encouraged by a conſpiracy formed in X. 
Britain, reſolved at length to aid James with a powerful WY No 
fect and army. He wrote to that Prince, to quit Ireland 1690. 
x untenable, and to place himſelf at the head of the force 

which he had prepared for his aid. But before he had 

taken any effect ual meaſures for his departure, certain in- 

tellgence of William's expedition arrived from England. 

William left London on the fourth of June. He ar- William in 
rived at Carrickfergus on the fourteenth. He paſſed from Ircland. 
thence to Liſburn, the head quarters of the Duke of 
Schomberg, He reviewed at Loughbrickland his army, 
which conſiſted of thirty-ſix thouſand men. This great 
force was formed of various nations, Engliſh, Dutch, 
Germans, Danes, and French. Supplied with every ne- 
ceſfary,- healthy, vigorous, and fit for the field, their zeal 
and courage ſeemed equal to the abſolute certainty of 
victory which they entertained in their own minds. The 
Iriſh army having abandoned Ardee at the approach of 
William, fell back to the ſouth of the Boyne, On the 
banks of that river they were joined by James, who had. 
marched from Dublin at the head of his French auxiliaries, 

The banks of the Boyne were ſteep, The ſouth ſide was 
hilly, and ſtrengthened by ditches. The river itſelf was 
deep, and it roſe. very high with the tide. Theſe advan- 
tages induced James to reſolve, againſt the advice of his 
qofticers, to keep poſſeſſion of that poſt, His army was 
inferior in numbers, in diſcipline, in every thing to the 
nemy, Flight would diſpirit his troops and tarniſh his 
own reputation. He therefore determined to throw at 
Pnce on the iſſue of a battle the fate of the Iriſh. Urged 
dy his friends in England, encouraged by a projected in- 
alion of that kingdom by France, aſſured of the aid of 
powerful fleet, which had already entered the narrow 
as, he had previouſly determined to quit Ireland. But 

he ſtrength of his ſituation, the ſudden appearance of 
he enemy, which made even a retreat dangerous, induced 
im to defer his purpoſe T. FF 
The battle of the Boyne is involved in that obſcurity | 
Paich covers actions where chance, more than conduct, Battle of 
Fevails on both fides. On the thirtieth of June the two the Boyne. 
mies appeared on either bank of the river, James ex- 


James II. 1690. 8 
ende 


13 5 
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CH AP. tended his troops in two lines, oppoſed to the deep u 
X. dangerous fords of the Boyne. A moraſs defended hin 
or the left. In his rear lay the village of Dunore, The 
1690. miles behind was the narrow paſs of Duleek, calculate; 
equally to retard, and to cover his retreat. William 

having in perſon examined from the oppoſite ſhore the 

poſition of the enemy, reſolved, contrary to the advice of 
Schomberg, to attack them the next day. He. formed 

his army in three columns. The right, under the Coun 
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ame 
de Schomberg and Douglas, was ordered to paſs near the that tl 
bridge of Slane. The center, commanded by the Duke eta 
of Schomberg, was directed to force the fords in the made 
front of the enemy. The King himſelf led the leſt tos of La 
fordable part in the Boyne, between his camp and the Th 
town of Drogheda. Young Schomberg was the fir in of the 
motion. He paſſed the river. He attempted the morals, WW enem! 
The left wing of the Iriſh were in a- manner ſurpriſed, WW paſs o 
and they retreated. The center, commanded bythe WW feld-p 
Duke, paſſed the fords with little interruption. Tie came, 
Dutch guards formed gradually on the bank, and then Hof th. 
advanced. The Iriſh infantry deſcended from the ting their 
grounds on the enemy. But they inſtantly deſerted their battle, 
officers, The cavalry behaved with more ſpirit. Thy MW impor 
broke a body of Danes, and drove them into the river. able f 
They threw into confuſion the French Proteſtants.” They of the 
were however repulſed - with ſlaughter by the Dutch. liam's 
But they had the fortune of killing Schomberg when they equal 
retreated along the line d. 3 I vanto 
ames de- When the right of the enemy, under young Schombery I ity. 
tel. forced the paſſage of the river, they ftretched their line u ſcarce 
the right. The Count de Lauſun marched with his left blame 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy. King James, be- his att 
| lieving the main body of the Engliſh were following their not a1 
right, had weakened his own right wing and center, / bands. 
reinforcing Lauſun. He himſelf, > with the reſerve, eam Wh The 
up with the rear of Lauſun, whom he found ar Had t 
in order of- battle, within half.cannon-ſhot of the enem tte 1, 
When James and the French general were conſulting 7 thoſe « 
- - gether about the manner of attack, the firſt was informed BW on hi! 
that the left of the enemy had forced the paſſage of the BWW of the 
river. They prepared immediately to charge Schombelgi gut to 
but the ground, interſected with ditches, was impradlicad 10 1 
| 


. 
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jn the mean time the whole line of the Engliſh began to C HA P. 

move towards their right. King James, afraid of their X. 

getting poſſeſſion of the paſs of Duleek, and cutting off WNW 

dis retreat from Dublin, marched alſo towards his left. 1690. 

The defeat of his right was no longer a ſecret. Several 

of the ſcattered and wounded horſemen mixed themſelves 

in their flight with his line. When they arrived at the 

pas of Duleek, the Count de Lauſun earneſtly entreated 

James to make the beſt of his way to Dublin. He affirmed 

that the enemy, who were ſo ſtrong in horſe, might make 

detachments, and poſſeſs themſelves of the capital. James 

W made objections: but he yielded at length to the requeſt 

of Lauſun : and arrived at Dublin that niht E“. 

The French auxiliaries, forming themſelves in the rear Reflections, 

of the Iriſh army, preſented ſo good a countenance to the 

enemy, that they were ſuffered to paſs quietly through the 

raſs of Duleek. They even carried away five of the fix 

held-pieces that attended the left wing. But when night 

came, the panic of the Iriſn increaſed. The greateſt part 

of the troops diſperſed. The French only adhered to 

their colours. Such was the paſſage, rather than the 

battle, of the Boyne. No action promiſed to be more 

important in its conſequences. None ſeems leſs remark- 

able for either the conduct of the leaders or the valour 

of the troops. In the ſpirit of the undertaking lies Wil- 

liam's greateſt praiſe. The improvidence of James was 

equal to the cowargice of his army. The firſt ſeemed 

wantonly to riſk every thing without any apparent neceſ- 

lity, The latter was prepoſterouſly cautious, while he 

ſcarce had any thing further to loſe. William may be 

ſllamed for knowing ſo little of the ground through which 

[his attacks were to be led. James was unpardonable for 

not availing himſelf of what fortune had thrown in his 

bands. But one King deſpiſed too much his enemies. 

The other was perplexed, with a diſtruſt of his friends. 

Had the authority of James prevailed over the pride of 

the Iriſh, he might perhaps have involved his rival iu 

thoſe difficulties which fell afterwards wich ſo much weight 

on himſelf, By oppoſing the French auxiliaries, inſtead. 

of the Iriſh, to the center of the enemy, he might have 

cut to pieces the main body, incumbered as they were in 

a deep river, with difficult banks, before they could de- 

"Ve any aid from either of their wings. 
; 4 
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8 An BRITAIN 
his Quee James arrived at Dublin, he found lette 
„ an _— - the victory obtained by h. 
Fleurus over the Prince of Waldec. : 
_ yh this intelligence, he began to — eprgs Encoy 
= s friends, who unanimouſly concurred in e advice 
m to retire to France. When he was mo a * 
mounting his 


Jai, tl 
cutio! 
comn 
comn 
Thou 
defeat 


horſe, the French / 
his Ai „ general officers arrive 
. a 05 mg mk. him that even — F —.— I: Se 
two tr : 1 diſperſed in ſearch of proviſions. Wi "Mc 
The ps of horſe he left Dublin at five in the hn "th | b 
Fa e poſted to defend the bridge of Bra 1 * 
l with a few attendants took his jo J, W le he at Ot. 
the hills of Wicklow, and purſued Nis oY through Frince 
non. 8 | ay to | 
ties Fon we rp of the ſecond day 4 ihs wü 
fon + ing "Ke went on board a Malouine whi h 1 thing | 
round to Ki aha „fell down with the tide, 041 * mf 
3 inſale. There he found Tone Fren ch 2 . 
2 command of M. du Queſne. This littl "gate 8 
2 | per gg: by the earneſt oer of hi at be 
marine. 5 he de Seignelai, the French miniſter for te be as 
— . FR, 3 age for the ſafety of her busen tended 
coaſt of. 1 7 py: ed him to ſend theſe frigates to th all acct 
Se tt he * to receive the orders of James and 8 ait. 
Pe a eICape. Under the eſcort of theſe he i oy himſelf 
1 al ed, and arrived at Breſt on the ninth of Jul g nd to. 
Pte x Fenn flight of James from Ireland e ne jo 
F e 3 pure his affairs. When he landed 1 pf his 
meaſure y NN perceived the pernicious effects of that de bat 
'The Fre h 8228 ſincerely of his own conduR late of 
for his fervi by | had formed the moſt effeRual plan Jeart t. 
— « Ph rvice. That Prince was maſter at ſea ever ſince the v 
Was : mo Bantry- bay. By the victory at Fleurus he ea vis 
1 OE eſtedly ſuperior to his enemies at land. He had nd ene 
_ = fleet to fail, not only capable to og „ der 
a i aſterards proved, to defeat the combined e ae, 
ſend a 0 Joy powers.” He denten at the ſame time to eater 
channel rec - Gare frigates to St. George's e Prir 
ſhould Bc 8 the ſhips on both ſides but ſuch a3 Wi 2 
troops to W g to tranſport King James and ſome but t 
would hav 5 = . This ſcheme, if executed with ſpirit, * 
e eee ned William in Ireland, while bis fr, ce 
ght mount without reſiſtance his throne. I. de Geigne- $ Opin 
* v 
A 
James II. 1690. . 
15 kai, | 
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hi, the author of the project, intended to put it in exe- C HAP. 


he command of the fleet, he was ſuddenly taken ill 3 and his 
rice commiſſion devolved on the Chevalier de Tourville. 1690. 
ing Though the latter in ſome meaſure ſucceeded, by the 

his defeat of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets, the flight of Kin 

ng BY James had deprived him of the power of executing M. 

ons i ©* Seignelai's whole plan“. [ens . 
Tith Mortification and diſgrace were added to the misfor- He is ill re- 
, us and imprudence of the late King. hen he arrived <ived in 
en St. Germains, he was viſited by the French King. That 


prince treated him with great politeneſs. But when he 
opened his project for invading England, Lewis received 
it with manifeſt coldneſs. He ſaid he could attempt no- 
thing till he heard of the ſtate of affairs in Ireland. James 
argued in vain, that there was no occaſion to hear from 
Ireland, to convince his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty that Eng- 


Nu land was naked and defenceleſs. But Lewis coldly replied, 
det he was averſe from another expedition, which might. 


be as precipitately relinquiſhed as the former, He pre- 


th 

* tended an indiſpoſition. He denied, under that, pretext, 

* all acceſs to King James, till the ſeaſon ofwattion was 

1, ME" © When the King,” ſays that unfortunate Prince 

el. WF "cl, “ perceived this cauſe of delay, he was afflicted 

Iy?, and tormented with various paſſions. Shame and regret 

i his ere joined to diſappointment and deſpair, The defection 

* ff his ſubjects, the deſertion of his favourites, the loſs of 

hat e battle, bad never thrown him into ſuch a melancholy 

zug e of mind, as his being hindered from opening his 

Ja Jeart to that Prince who was his only friend and ſupport 

"7 the world, But he was deſtined,”” he continues, “to 

* ea victim to patience by providence, which his friends 

"had nd enemies exerciſed by turns. He preſſed to be per- 

but, mY to go on board the French fleet. But tbis was 

e of uſed, as nothing could be done without troops. The 

oo 17585 junction of the Elector of Brandenburgh with 

cos 0 * of Waldec was urged as an unanſwerable ex- 

th as i | = OM EY FLY AUO 

Cs A though James repined at his fortune, he had only ö 
pitt, Fn imprudence and want of ſpirit to blame, The av pe 
vl i cu e made by his friends in Ireland either proved that lam. ah 
ignc- pinion of their firmneſs was unjuſt, or that he rated 


Vor. 1. W Ibid. 


too 


cution in perſon, When he was preparing to take the X. | 


IT 


4 
3 
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CH A P. too hig h the power and conduct of his rival and eneny, 
X. 
A whole ot the day which ſucceeded the paſſage of the Boyne He 
1690. ſummone I Drogheda, on the third of July. The zo. 


His military On the ninth of July, the King reſolved to divide WW onſun 


place, without any honourable terms. The King adian- 
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King \ Villiam, having permitted his army to reſt e wbe 


actic 
ciſiwe 
Wen 


: 4 
ced, on the hfth of July, to Finglaſs, a village two nile tn 


from Dublin. His firſt meaſures after his arrival in th land 
capital were highly impolitic, if not unjuſt. He promiſed, 
by. a declaration, to pardon and protect ſuch of the lone 
ſort as ſhould, in x limited time, ſurrender their army, 
But he excepted the gentry, whom he reſolved to abandon 
to all the rigours of war and conqueſt. He iſſued a com. 
miſſion for Feiwing all their eſtates and effects, though np 
court of judicature was open to proceed according to h route 
The eagerneſs of his followers for forfeitures ſuſpended murde 


nor, intim idated with threats, that the garriſon, in — 
any reſiftai ce, ſhould be put to the ſword, yielded the 


every idea of juſtice. The commiſſioners executed thei King 


power with the utmoſt rigour. They even riined bodies 
country, which they endeavoured to appropriate to then the in; 
"ſelves. Public miſery, perſecution, - and confuſion, e Deteſt 
vailed every where. The King himſelf was either not his cr: 
cere in his offers of mercy to the vulgar, or he poſſeſaſi works 
no authority to reſtrain the licence of his army. His dec the Ge 
ration was diſregarded, his proteCtions ſlighted. RevenyMftroops 
wantonnefs, and avarice, induced men to break thin, fu 
every form of decency, and every tie of faith, Dei rep 
animated the Iriſh to a renewal of hoſtilities, as ſun oup: 
ſion produced nothing but oppreſſion, injuſtice, and run Wſſurforty 
The general officers who had accompanied King Jani: app 


to Waterford, returned with a determined reſolution void | 
continue the war. The Iriſh aſſumed courage from UWobbeq 
languor of the enemy. They aſſembled round their 0rote& 
lours ; and, with the ſhew of an army, directed as ſee 


march to Limerick and Athlone. he w 


operations. army. Douglas, with fifteen regiments, was detachel ray. 


inveſt Athlone. William, in perſon, advanced ſouthſ Will 


with the reſt of his troops. He was, in the mean tous], 


oppreſſed with the news of repeated difaſters from elt hat pla, 
quarter. He received intelligence of the bloody vid f near 
over the Prince of Waldec at F leurus, the day altef le ſcie 
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paſſage of the Boyne. He heard of the defeat of his fleet CHA P. 
"hen he had ſcarce advanced thirty miles from Dublin. &. 
He, however, reſolved to proceed. Though the late WWW 
Aion had raiſed his reputation, it was by no means de- 1690. 
eiſwe with regard to the war. He placed a garriſon in 

Wexford. Clonmel was left by the Iriſh, Waterford | 0 
was ſummoned and ſurrendered D. Duncannon yielded 
v 
and induced the King to form a reſolution of returning 
to that kingdom. But, hearing of the retreat of the 
French fleet, he reſolved to continue the Iriſh war. He 
returned, on the ſecond of Auguſt, from the nei 
hood of Dublin to the army, and directed his courſe 
towards Limerick E. Xe c 


route to Athlone, His men plundered the country, They Athlone 
murdered many unfortunate wretches, who relied on the 
King's declaration. The peaſantry came in numerous Z 
bodies to claim protection; but they were expoſed to all 0 
the inſolence, cruelty, and tyranny of a licentious army. 
Deteſted, abhorred, and feared, Douglas ſat down with 
his cruel followers before Athlone. He carried on his | 
works with vigour ; but he was ſoon forced to abandon 
the ſiege. He laboured under a want of proviſions. His 
troops were ſickly; his gunners ignorant. The garri- bl 
ſon, full of reſentment for their country, were all on fire. | It 
A report prevailed, that an army of Iriſh advanced. li 


unfortunate perſons, who had declared for William upon 


protection. Nothing but miſery, diſtreſs, and even death 
Was ſeen. The harveſt was trodden down by the troops. 


Fonſumed with fire *, and their cattle driven as booty 
Way, : ; 
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on terms. Intelligence of diſaſters and dangers in Eng- li 
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Douglas, in the mean time, purſued his deſtructive siege of 
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rait d. 


ouglas retired at midnight through devious paths. The = 


ls approach, found themſelves obliged to attend him, to 
void the fury of their former friends. But they were 
obbed and plundered by thoſe from whom they expected 


he wretched cabins of the unfortunate peaſantry were 


William, on his march toward Limerick, was joined by yw;r:... be 
Douglas and his licentious army. He appeared before ſiege, Lime. 
hat place on the ninth of Auguſt. The garciſon conſiſted **: 

df near ſeven thouſand men ; but they were ignorant in 


e ſeience of defence. Ty;connel lay with a body of 


, July 25. E Publications of tbe times. © # Ibid. 
e Qqa 85 men 


596 HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
"CHAP. men within ten miles of the place. He could reinforce owne 
X. the garriſon, though he could not with any profpea & WW incg 
WY V ſucceſs attack the beſiegers. Boiſleau, a gallant Frenc not © 
5 1690. man, commanded in the place; and he reſolved to ſuſe: M direg 
the laſt extremities before he ſhould yield. Limerick j With 0! 

ſituated on the Shannon, where that river is broad, deep but uf 

and rapid, A part of the town ſtands on the Munſe; King 

fide, a part on an iſſand in the Shannon, and a caſtle ꝙ nent 

the ſide of Clare. Two bridges joined together the the comm. 

diviſions of the place. Limerick could be only approached ut v. 

on one ſide, through a paſs ſcarce one hundred and ft WAA! aut 

yards in breadth, flanked on either ſide with impaſſatle ious 

bogs. Beſides, a ſmall fort from a riſing ground con. erent, 

manded the paſs, which was itſelf incumbered with hedga he [ 


and old walls, TD ih we 
but is forced The paſs was, after a ſhort reſiſtance, deſerted by the rejudl 
to raiſe the Triſh, The fort, which commands it, was not defend! beir 3 
liege. at all. William ſat down before the place. He fun. ec 


moned Boifleau in vain. 'T he Iriſh cannonaded his cany, maxim 
To their fire the King had only to oppoſe a few fel. Wil 
pieces. But he expected a train of battering artillery, under roceec 
a convgy, from Dublin. Colonel Sarsfield, paſfing ſul. ing 
denly the Shannon at Killaloe with a body of [Iriſh hort, evi. 
intercepted the train, blew up the powder, and rendered ves ti 
uſeleſs moſt of the guns. Two guns happened to tt: Nairs | 
ceive no damage. Theſe were brought to the cam ngſby 
Other pieces of artillery were tranſported from Water putchr 
A breach was made in the wall. William ordered tix le, H 
town to be ſtormed, on the twenty-ſeventh of Auga Sept. 
He was, however, repulſed with great loſs. The wi rived 
women deferided the breach. Five hundred Engliſh, b either 
ſides the foreigners, whoſe loſs was conſiderable, lay dH of 
on the ſpot. More than double the number of the fan s Bo 
were wounded. William was diſconcerted beyond mee 
ſure at this unexpected check. He ſent a drummer 0888" m 
demand a truce for the burial of the dead. The [il presst 
reſuſed, in a haughty manner, his requeſt. On the til 
2 of Auguſt, he diſarmed his batteries and raiſed i 
1cge. hae | "0 
Cruelty and The Proteſtants of the country attended Williams 
28 of treat, to avoid the reſentment of the Iriſh. But the 
e. found enemies in their ſuppoſed friends, They ef 
plundered of their effects and cattle. The army fal 
at large after booty. They knew no diſcipline g * | 
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CHAP. his beſt deſigns. His army, though more numerous, 
X. was leſs united than that of the Iriſh ; and they derived 
WY MD a licence, which could not be ſtrialy controuled, from 
1690. an opinion that their enemies were traitors and rehel; 
Mary's ad- The management of affairs in England had been yet. 
8 ed in Mary, by an expreſs act of parliament, during her 
e huſband's abſence in Ireland. When the ſituation of 
that Princeſs brought her forward to public view, her 

good qualities appeared with conſiderable advantage. 

The prejudices which the peculiarity of her ſituation 


had raifed againſt her humanity, were much leſſened by 


an eaſy acceſs to her perſon, and the ſoftneſs of her 
manners, In political addreſs ſhe ſeemed not to be dh- 
cient ; and the fame of her prudence roſe among the 
people in proportion to their prior want of information 


concerning her real character. The part which ſhe had 


to act was difficult. The times were critical and dange- 
rous. Her council was formed, almoſt in equal num 
bers, of the two irreconcileable parties, the Whigs and 
the Tories. A powerful enemy preſſed the nation fron 
abroad. Diſcontents, factions, and even conſpiracis, 
prevailed at home. Though the ſupplies for the nay 
had been ample, the preparations for equipping the 
fleet were Janguid ; and the kingdom, through the nt: 
gligence of government, or the deſign of {ome of it 
ſervants, ſeemed to lie expoſed to invaſion, and even to 
conqueſt. In this ſtate of things, the reins were left i 
the hands of Mary. Her inexperience in buſineſs va 
ſupplied by attention; and public affairs, upon tis 
whole, ſuffered no detriment from the circumſtanced 
their being placed under a woman's care. 
Certain intelligence of the equipment of a poweſli 
at ca. fleet in the ports of France had arrived in England, be. 
fore William's departure for Ireland. The Earl of 
Torrington had hoiſted his flag in the Downs, as col 
mander of the fleet, on the thirtieth of May, Hei" 
rived at St. Helen's on the fourteenth of June. Ti 
Dutch fleet, under Evertzen, having joined the Englih 
the admiral weighed anchor on the twenty-third ; 2nd 
propoſed to wait at Dunoſe, at the back of the Ile 
Wight, for the French fleet, which had appeared, * 
the twentieth, before Plymouth. The French, in po 
of numbers and in the ſize of the ſhips, were en 
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TOUs, 
rived 


ington had reſolved not to engage the enemy in the 


; open ſeas, He was, however forced to depart fi om his 
wy purpoſe, by the expreſs orders of the Queen. The 


exemy had been in fight for five days ; but the f gli 


vel. zaumiral made ſuch uſe of the winds and tides, t hat he 


8 7 eluded all the efforts of the French to bring him ti o bat- 
wks tle. The two fleets lay off Beachy-head, The t norn- 
z 


ing after Torrington had received orders to figh t, he 


2M gave the ſignal, as ſoon as day appeared, for forming: the 
ied þ ine. The wind was eaſterly, He bore down upon the 
f 1 enemy. The Dutch formed the van, and were en g ag- 


** ed with the van of the French about eight of the cle ck 
- lein che morning. The blue ſquadron of the Engliſh ;at- 
12 tacked, in the mean time, the rear diviſion of the en e- 
eh with great vigour |, © els WOE 


# 2X 


„ 


lange. | ring : 1 of 
1 courage, was flow in his motions with the red ſquadror,, 
gs and which he commanded in perſon. He, however, came 


up with the enemy at ten of the clock; but at ſuch a 
diſtance from the Dutch, that he permitted their whole 
diviſion to be ſurrounded, The Dutch behaved with 


| from 
racies, 


The Earl of Torrington, though a man of undoubt(:d 
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o the combined fleet of the allies ; and therefoi e Tor- C HAP. 


"XX: | 
WO Yo 
1690. 


Engliſh and 
Dutch de- 
feated. 


_ the utmoſt courage, The moſt of their ſhips vrere diſ- 
SY abled. Three of their line of battle were ſunls in the 


of its 


77 veral captains, were ſlain, The Engliſh who were en- 
gun Laged ſuffered extremely from the enemy. The French 
a e bps were well manned. Their fire was regular and 
"ceo BY rapid; their management of the fails during the action 
IE filful and expeditious; and their courage equal to their 
ver bopes of a victory, which their ſuperiority in ſtrength 
| ſeemed to promiſe. Their want of experience, and ig- 
norance of 'the courſe of the tides, deprived them of a 
preat part of the advantage which their arms had gain- 
ed. Torrington came judiciouſſy to anchor, upon its 
falling calm in the afternoon, The French, having ne- 
| glefted that precaution, were imperceptibly driven weſt- 
ward with the ebb to a great diſtance. The Engliſh ad- 
| Miral took advantage of this miſtake. He welghed in 
the evening, and ſtood eaſtward with the tide of flood. 


Torrington to Caermarthen, July 1, 1690. 


5. He 


engagement. Three more were burnt\in the flight. 
| They loſt many men. Two of their admirals, and ſe- 
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c HAP. He was Lollowed, but at a great diſadvantage, by the 


X. 


1690. 


No conſe- 


quence at- 


tends the 
victory. 


of the Thames. 


French, who had the folly to purſue a defeated enen 
ia line. 


They, however, deſtroyed ſeveral diſabled 
Dutch tnen of war. They drove an Engliſh ſhip of 
ſeventy guns aſhore near Winchelſea, and continued the 
chace o the bay of Rye. The allies loſt, in this un. 
fortuntite battle, eight ſhips of the line. Beſides, fe. 
veral ©ther ſhips were rendered totally unfit for ſeryice®, 

The French, either ſatisfied with the reputation 


which they had gained, or having formed no plan of a | 


invaſion, failed in a week T after their victory, to their 
own coaſt. They returned on the twenty-firſt of July, 
and anchored in Torbay. The panic, which had been 
ſuſpended by their departure, was renewed upon their 
return. The militia was ordered to the coaſt. A camp 
was formed near Torbay. Terror, confuſion, and cz 
mour, prevailed every where... 'The fears of the nation 
were, however, found to be ſuperfluous in the event, 
The enemy, having lain on the coaſt for a fortnight, con. 
cluded their naval campaign with the burning of Ti- 


mouth, an inconſiderable village. Elated with this trivial 


exploit, they ſailed toward Breſt, on the fourth of Au- 
guſt, Torrington retired after -the battle to the mouth 
_ 1 ha Having left the command to Sir John 
Aſby, he himſelf returned to London. The whole cit) 


was in the utmoſt conſternation. The panic of the 


people was transferred to the government. The Ji 
cobites and Nonjurorswere accuſed of acting in concert 
with the enemy. Surmifes of conſpiracies and inſurrec: 


tions were propagated and believed every where. Th 


populace were alarmed. Their hereditary jealouſy of 
the French turned their whole cry in favour. of the 
new government. The miniſtry, taking advantage of 
the current of the times, ſecured many ſuſpected per- 


ſons. Proclamations were iſſued, ſignifying the adher- 
ence of ſeveral perſons of rank to the enemies of the! 


Majeſties, in the preſent invaſion. But the conduct 
of the French, after the victgry, ſeems to prove, that 


they neither held any regular correſpondence with the 


* Torrington to Caermarthen, July 1, 1690. Kennel, 
Ralph, Burnet, Lives of the Admirals, Torrington's lette7. 
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aſcontented, nor concert with the Jacobites M Some C HAP. 
wild ſchemes were certainly formed by the adherents of X. 


&d King James; but they appear to have had no com- 
of munication with France; nor was the fleet of that : 
he kingdom furniſhed with the means of invaſion. 


No circumſtance could have been more favourable to state of do- 
the eſtabliſhed govertiment, or more fatal to the ho — conn af- 
of King James, than the ill-purſued victory obtained bj 

the French fleet. The apprehenſions of an invaſion, 

and even of conqueſt, firſt raiſed the terror, and after- 

wards the reſentment of the nation, againſt the ſuppoſed 


eit ot t t! 
Ir, abettors of their ancient enemies. The miniſtry, either 
een yielding to their own ſuſpicions, or to improve to advan» 


| tage the fears of the people, had ſtrengthened, by pro- 


mp damations againſt known Jacobites, the ſurmiſes enter- 
la- tained concerning a domeſtic confpiracy. To gratify 


the rage of the populace at home, as well as to quiet 
the tumults of the Dutch mobs, Torrington was accuſ- 
ed of miſconduct, and committed priſoner to the 
Tower. Informations of treaſon were encouraged. 
The common credulity of the vulgar, with regard to 
dark deſigns againſt the public happineſs, was cheriſhed 
and improved. The credibility of a plot was eſtabliſhed 
by various public acts. The ſuſpended biſhops, a race 


ity of men more weak in their politics, than guilty in their 
the conduct, were unjuſtly" ſtigmatized, as perſons concern- 
Ja ed in a plot againſt the independence of the nation, 
cert The people, by theſe arts or accidents, became parties 
rec in the caufe of government. Addreſſes poured in upon 
[he the Queen fram every quarter, 'The vehemence of the 
| of preſent loyalty of the people increaſed in proportion to 
the their former fears; and though William had loſt at Li- 
ol merick the laurels which he had gained at the Boyne, 
er- le found his authority firmly eſtabliſhed upon his return 


to England . | 

The ſucceſs of the French by ſea, was attended with Rattle of 
actions of ſome renown by land. aving remained on Fleurus. 
the defenfive during the preceding campaign, the French 


the | King exerted his whole force in the preſent year. He 
ſormeg four armies on the ſide of Germany and Flan- 

net, | 8 RE | 

er, 


7 Cayeat againſt the Whigs, part iii. p. 51. Burnet. 
'S Dalrymple's Append, Aud. citat. paſſim. 
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CH AP. ders. | Forty thouſand men, under the Dauphin, aſſem· 
X. bled at Landau. A conſiderable force, led by the Ma- 
r reſchal de Boufflers, appeared upon the Moſelle, The 


1690. 


Campaign 
in Germa - 
ny, Savoy, 


Catalonia, 


winter quarters. The war againſt the Duke of 80 
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Mareſchals d'Humieres and L.uxembourgh, who com- 
manded two armies in the neighbourhood of Courtrzy, 
were firft in motion, and came the ſooneſt to aRion, 
Luxembourg, being ſuddenly joined by the Mareſchal 
de Boufflers, advanced againſt the Dutch and Spaniards, 
under the Prince of Waldec, A bloody battle enſued o, 
at Fleurus, near Charleroy. The. French general, by 
a hazardous but a deciſive motion of his cavalry, ob. 
tained the victory. Covered from the view of the ene. 
my by a riſing ground, the horſe fell upon the flank of 
the Dutch, while they were engaged in front with the 
French infantry, The Dutch cavalry fled. at the fir 
ſhock. Their foot ſtood and fhewed prodigies of vn. 
Jour, They loſt ſeven thouſand men on the ſpot; and 
being forced at length to retire, they left a bloody vic 
tory to the enemy *, Waldec being joined ſoon after?, 
by the Elector of Brandenburgh, prevented Luxens 
bourg from deriving any conſiderable advantage from hs 
ſucceſs at Fleurus. Re ee ES 

On the French ſide of Germany, nothing conſiderabe 
happened during the campaign. The Dauphin and the 
Flector of Bavaria, at the head of two armies, ob- 
ſerved the motions of each other, without riſking a ba- 
tle. The firſt of thoſe Princes, having paſſed the 
Rhine to amuſe the enemy, after various movements in- 
trenched himſelf in the plains of Newenburgh. Having 
remained in the place till the firſt of October, he left 
the troops, under the Mareſchal de Lorges, and return. 
ed to Paris, The two armies, ſoon aiter, retired to 


was attended with great ſucceſs on the part of France, 
The Duke was totally defeated at Straffarda by ils 
Mareſchal de Catinat *. Saluces, in conſequence 0 
the victory, fell into the hands of the French. Suse, 
which commanded the paſſes between Dauphiny and 
Piedmont, was taken; and the whole dutchy of davof 
was reduced by Saint Ruth, The ſame ſucceſs attend 


© july 1, N. 8. 


? Hiſt. de France, tom, iu. 
Q July 22. | 0 


Bom LE | 
Aug. 18. © 
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the French on the frontiers of Spain. Having found C H AP. 
means to encourage an inſurrection in Catalonia, they X. 
giſtracted the councils of Charles the Second; and pre- Wee 
vented him from aiding to effect, either the Duke of 1600. 
Savoy or his allies in Flanders. 25 


The good fortune of the houſe of Auſtria againſt the and Hung- 


Turks ſeemed to have expired with Pope Innocent the . 
Fleventh, who died on the twelfth of Auguſt in the pre- 
ceding year. 
France had thrown him entirely into the intereſts of the 
Emperor, whom, under pretence of a war with the in- 
| fidels, he aided liberally with the money of the church. 
The court of France having by money and influence 
raiſed Ottoboni to the papal chair 5, under the name of 


The inveteracy of that .pontiff againſt 


Alexander the Eighth, ſtopt the channel of a ſupply 


from Rome. The preparations of the court of Vienna 
were ſlow, and their efforts became feeble. On the 


ſide of Hungary, the Turks recovered all the laurels 


which they had loſt to the Prince of Baden in the pre- 


ceding year. That general, finding himſelf obliged to 

march into Tranſylvania, to ſtop the progreſs of the fa- 

mous Tekeli, left Hungary expoſed to the enemy. The 

Turks retook ſucceſſively Niſſa and Widin, They re- 

duced Belgrade by aſſault, after a vigorous ſiege. All 

Upper Hungary beyond the Tibiſcus fell into their 

hands; and they retired to winter quarters in that coun- 

try with every advantage for opening with a proſpect of 

ſucceſs the ſucceeding campaign To © | 
Though the French and their allies were ſucceſsful in g,q au 

every quarter, Lewis the Fourteenth, with a happy ne- en the cou- 

gligence, declined to puſh his enemies on their moſt vul- _ of 

nerable fide. The ignorance of the court of France 


ith regard to the ſtate of England preſerved the latter 
kingdom from imminent danger, upon various occaſions; 
but at no juncture with more apparent good-fortune, 


than in the preſent year, Their victorious fleet rode in 


| triumph in the channel for many weeks. They lay, 


without the fear of an enemy, in the very bay where a 
foreign invaſion had been made with ſucceſs about 


twenty months before. Had they landed an army in the 
name of King James, the crown of England would 


*On 2, 1089. T Hift, d'Allemagne, tom. iii. 1 
hav 
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C H AP. have been again transferred from the reigning Prince, 


X. 


without a battle. There was no regular force, ſuff. 


e cient to face an enemy, in the kingdom. Diſcontent 


1690. 


Parliament 
meets. 


prevailed among the people, and factions in the cabinet. 


The adherents of the late King were ſtill numerous. 
The preſent King had loſt many of his former friend, 


But either Lewis was ayerſe from putting an end to the 


conteſt concerning the throne of England; or, with his 
uſual weakneſs, while he enjoyed the glory of victory, 
neglected its advantages, This undeciſiveneſs of cha- 
racter proved always beneficial to his enemies. England 
owed to it her preſent conſtitution, and, perhaps, her 
independence; and William derived from his moral 


enemy his beſt hold of his own throne, 


William arriving at Kenſington the tenth of Septem- 
ber, reſolved in council to meet his parliament on the 


ſecond of October. He accordingly opened the ſeſſion * 


on that day with a ſpeech from the throne. He inform- 
ed the houſe, that he had uſed his beſt endeavours to re- 
duce Ireland into a condition that it might be no longer 
a charge to England. He mentioned his firſt ſucceſs in 
that iſland. He laid the blame of his late miſcarnages 
upon the exceſſive rains. He praiſed the behaviour of 
the troops in general. He complained of their little 
pay. He had evidently ſhewn, he ſaid, that he had al- 
ready preferred the ſatisfaction of his ſubje&s to the 
moſt ſolid advantages of the crown; and he reminded 
them, that he had aſked no revenue for himſelf, but 
what he had ſubjected to be charged to the uſe of the 
war. He affirmed, that he had ſpared neither his perſon 
nor his pains to ſecure their happineſs. He recommend- 


ed to them, by clearing his revenue of loans, to enable 


him to ſubſiſt. He deſired them to conſider immediate 
of means to pay off the arrears due to the army, The 
whole confederacy abroad, he infinuated, depended upon 
the ſpeed and vigour of their proceedings. He com- 
plained of the behaviour of the Engliſh fleet in the late 
battle. He promiſed to vindicate the honour of the 
nation, by examining into miſconducts, and puniſhing 
the guilty, He concluded his ſpeech with obſerving 
that the happineſs of the kingdom depended upon the 
reſult of their counſels ; and he hoped that they would 


agree with hyn in the concluſion, that wholorrer i 
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obſtruct or divert their application from theſe matters, C HAP. 
could be neither his friend nor the friend of England V. X. 

This parliament ſhewed no inclination to incur the WW 
cenſure of a want of friendſhip for William, by an oppo- p. R676 
ſtion to his meaſures. The two houſes preſented loyal * 
and humble addreſſes to the King for his expedition into 
Ireland, and for hazarding his perſon in reducing that 
kingdom *. They thanked Mary for her conduct at 
home, while they expreſſed their gratitude.to William 
for his actions abroad“. The commons applied them- 
ſelves with great zeal to the buſineſs of the demanded 
ſupply. In a committee of the whole houſe, they re- 
ſolved, that a ſums amounting to near two millions 
three hundred thouſand: pounds, ſhould be granted for 
the maintenance of the army, and the ſupport of the 
ordnance. The houſe came to a reſolution, on the ſe- 
venteenth of October, that one million of this ſupply 
| ſhould be raiſed on the credit or ſale of the forfeited eſ- 
tates in Ireland. The reſt of the ſum granted was 
charged upon new duties impoſed upon. various articles 
of conſumption and trade. 'The good underſtanding 
which had hitherto ſubſiſted between the court and 
the parliament, was, in ſome degree, interrupted upon 
| the ſubje& of Iriſh forfeitures. The ſervants of the 
crown, and particularly the perſonal adherents of the 
King, had already deſtined the eſtates of rebels for 
| themſelves, They were therefore unwilling to permit 
their own private advantage to be ſacrificed to the public 
| ſervice. A long conteſt enſued. Matters were, at 
length, accommodated between thoſe who pretended to 
de the friends of the nation, and the friends of Wil- 
lam. A third part of the forfeitures were left in the 
diſpoſal of the King ;. and he was further empowered to 
grant what articles or compoſitions he pleaſed to thoſe 
who were ſtill in arms 2. To 
| The conteſt for the favour of the court, which ſub- 
ſiſted between the Whigs and Tories, rendered the of the eom- 
Wants of the commons ample and expeditious. The ens. 
demands of the war eſtabliſhment were great. The 
Jebis of the crown, ſince William landed at Torbay, 
otwithſtanding the great ſupplies received from parlia- 
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ment, amounted to two millions. More than four mi. 
lions were voted in the preſent ſeſſion, for the ſervice of 
the year. That ſum, together with the ſtanding revenue, 
amounted to ſix millions, raiſed on the ſubjeQ. Beſide, 
a clauſe of credit, at ſeven per cent. was inſerted in the 
land-tax bill, to anſwer extraordinary demands, The 
whole was impoſed on funds which, in the event, pro. 


duced a ſurplus of near eighty thouſand pounds. No- 
thing, in ſhort, was omitted by the parliament, tha 


might ſtrengthen the hands of the King. A great ma- 
jority of the commons were Tories. The Whigs were 
either aſhamed of diſtreſſing a government-which they 


had in a great meaſure formed, or they had not jet 


given all their hopes of favour away. William haſtene 
from time to time, the reſolutions of the commons, by 
informing them of the neceſlity of his preſence at a pio. 
jected congreſs at the Hague. Having, at' length, 
brought the buſineſs of the ſupply to a happy concluſion, 


| he adjourned the parliament, on the fifth of January, 


Earl of 
Torrington 


with a ſpeech of thanks from the throne !. 5 

The peers having waved the privileges of their houk, 
with regard to the Earl of "Torrington, he was brought 
to his trial on board a frigate at Sheerneſs, on the tenth 
of December. 'The misfortunes of the Dutch, in the 
battle of Beachy-head, had eradicated from William's 
breaſt, the memory of the ſervices which he had derived 
from Torrington, in the late Revolution. He had ſpo- 
ken of the conduct of the fleet with great indignation, 
in the ſpeech with which he opened the ſeſſion of par- 
liament. He expreſſed, upon every occaſion, his rt 
ſentment againſt the admiral. The making the Duich 
parties againſt Torrington, ſecured to him the favour of 
the Engliſh. But when he came to his trial, juſtice 
only ſeemed neceſſary to eſtabliſh his reputation. He 
was accuſed of having, either through treachery df 
cowardice, miſbehaved in his command, drawn diſtv- 
nour on the nation, and ſacrificed the Dutch. Not oe 
of the charges was proved. The rancour of Tort" 
ton's enemies appeared. His own defence was ſatisfzc* 
tory and manly. He denied the juſtice of any compli 
againſt his conduct. He even claimed merit from {8V% 
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eet of England, when oppoſed to ſuch a ſuperior C HA P- 
9 In the n of his ſpeech, he applied to 
the paſſions of his judges: He hoped, he ſaid, that an C 
Engliſh court-martial would not ſacrifice him to Dutch 1690. 
reſentment» He was unanimouſly acquitted. The Kung, ©. 
however, deprived him of his command; and would ne- 
ver permit him to come into his preſence 5. ee 
On the thirtieth of December, the Lord Preſton, one 1657. 
Aſhton, and a Mr. Elliot, were ſeized at Graveſend, 1 
by orders from the government, in a ſmack bound for treabon. * 
France. In their poſſeſſion were found various papers, 
conſiſting of cant letters, notes concerning the ſtate of 
the navy, and a wild project for the immediate reſtora- 
tion of King James. Preſton was brought to his trial, 
on the twelfth of January. Though little doubt could 


5 be formed of his guilt, the proofs againſt him were not 

i 0 complete as} the ſtatutes concerning treaſon ſeemed to 

5 1 require, He was, however, condemned. But, upon 
; | 


| making a diſcovery of all he knew, he received a par- 
don. The evidence againſt Aſhton ſeemed ſtill more 
ſlender than the proofs upon which Preſton. had been 
found guilty, His defence was cool, and, in ſome de- 


"gh gree, ſpirited and manly. He ſuffered with great com- 
* poſure. A paper which he left in the hands of the 
the ſheriff, was publiſhed, and received with ardour, by the 


| friends of the late King. He denied his imputed guilt. 
He avowed his principles. He entered into a diſcuſſion 

of the Revolution. He enumerated the hardſhips impoſ- 

ed by the Prince of Orange upon King James, He 


par. died a member of the church of England. His paper, 
18 * | upon. the whole, contained matter for controverſy be- 
ny tween the friends and opponents of the reigning ' Prince. 
0 


The minds of the clergy, in particular, had been heated 
with polemical diſputes z and two parties carried, with 
great vehemence, their arguments to the prefs . The 


ry 0 BE diſcovery of this plot decided the fate of the ſuſpended 
die Bi bilhops. Though no- poſitive proofs were produced 
ot cue 2gainſt the Biſhop of Ely, he was ſuppoſed to be the 
rring- writer of one of the letters that were ſeized. William, 
atisfec therefore, reſolved, upon his return from the Continent, 
nplaint to fill the vacant ſees with his own friends b. = 


f " f F ; : T . : . 2 

nal, paſſim, Burnet, Ralph. Publications of the times. 
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'CHAP. This diſcovery, however,' was not capable of terrifying 


X. others from making warm advances to King James, The 
WY WV Earl of Marlborough and the Lord Godolphin wer 
1691. among the firſt who offered their . ſervices for the refs 


Correipon- ration of a prince whom they contributed to expel from 


_ _ his kingdom. The late King doubted their profeflions 


Marlbo- of affection for his perſon ; but he aſcribed: their con. 


wußn duct to their prudence. * The repentance of Churchill, 


ſays James himſelf, * aſſumed the appearance of fince- 
rity.” He gave, without heſitation, an account of al 
the forces, - preparations, and deſigns of the Engliſh g- 
vernment. He laid open the ſecret councils of the Prince 
of Orange; and his report concurring with undoubted 
intelligence received from other. quarters, the King waz 
induced to believe that he was ſincere. He carried daily 
intelligence of all incidents in the fecretary's office to 
the Jacobites, by which they avoided many inconveni- 
encies and troubles. He deſired inſtructions, without 
being admitted into the King's ſecrets ; . owning, that 
his * conduct ought juſtly to debar him from all 
confidence. He doubted not, he ſaid, but he could bring 
over many great men to the King's party. He deſired 
to know whether he ſhould gain the Earl of Danby, a 
join with the party who were contriving his ruin. He 
offered to bring over the troops in Flanders. But be 
rather propoſed to act in concert with thoſe who were, 
the next ſeſſion, to endeavour to expel all foreigners from 
the kingdom. He adviſed the King not to invade the 
kingdom with a great force. That a French power wi 
too terrifying to the people. That twenty thouſand men 
were ſufficient to place him again on the throne *.”_ 


\ vith King „ Churchill deſired the King,” continues James, *to 


James. enjoin the Lord Godolphin not to lay down his place 
in the treaſury, as he muſt be made ſerviceable in that 

poſt. He faid, for himſelf, it would be impoſſible fot 

him to enjoy any peace of mind, till he had made at 
atonement for his crimes, by endeavouring, though at 

the utmoſt peril of his life, to reſtore his injured Frince 

and beloved maſter. His comportment, upon the whole 

ſeemed candid, and his penitence ſincere. He conffm 

ed, by letters to James“, the aſſurances which he made 

in perſon to his friends. He aſſured the King, tha, 
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upon the leaſt command, he would abandon wife, chil- C HA * 
| dren, and country, to regain and preſerve his eſteem, X. 
But he declined to bring over the troops in Flanders, WWW 


n The King ſent him a letter, on the twentieth of April, 1691. 
m 10691. He wrote to him in the moſt good-natured man- 


ner in the world. The Queen inſerted a few words, 
with her own hand, teſtifying, that ſhe was perfectly 
reconciled to Churchill. Godolphin was ordered to keep 
his employment to be more ſerviceable. "That Lord 
had forgot his former ſcruples, about betraying his truſt, 
The Lord Dartmouth propoſed to come over, in per- 


Os 

5 ſon, provided he could have the command of a ſquadron 

ted of French men of war. But the court of Verſailles 

was WW would not truſt their ſhips in his hands. Beſides, he 

vas ſoon after ſent to the Tower ©.” | 

> to The Earl of Marlborough, as a proof of his own fin- Letter from 
en- Wſccrity, induced the Princeſs of Denmark to enter, with of Frincels 


hout great zeal, into the views of her father. A letter, which mark. 
that che wrote, ſoon after this period, to that Prince, bears 
al the marks of compunction and affeQion. She told 
ring him, “ that ſhe was truly concerned for the misfortune 
fired of his condition; and ſenſible, as ſhe ought to be, of her 
„% en unhappineſs, in having contributed to thg ruin of a 
He father. If wiſhes could recall the paſt, I had long ſince, 
t he e ſaid, © redeemed my fault. My mind, however, 
were, {Would have been greatly relieved, had I found more early 
from eans to communicate my repenting thoughts. But I i 
e the Pope they will derive one advantage from being late, | 


Ind that is, that they will be deemed ſincere. This 
lan confeffion ſhall bring relief to my mind, if I ſhall 
e lo happy as to find that it carries any real ſatisfac- 


Y on to yours; and that you are as indulgent and eaſy to 

place Receive my humble ſubmiſſions, as I am truly deſirous 

n that e make them, in a free, diſintereſted acknowledgement | 

Je fo! k my fault, for no other end but to deſerve and re- 

de n ee the pardon of an injured father. I could wiſh | = 


bat one compliment ſhould be made in my name. But 
Prince e expreſſions moſt proper for me would be leaſt con- 
ement for a letter. I muſt leave it to the bearer to ex- 
els my reſpect for the GT”... -, 
The day after the adjournment of the two houſes of King Wil- | 
, that, W'liament, King William left London, with an inten- liam goes to 
72 | | Holland. 
James II. 1691. H I bid. 
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that night at Sittingbourn, But, upon the ſetting in af 
an eaſterly wind, and a hard froſt, he returned to Lon. 
don. On the ſixteenth of January, he embarked » 


Graveſend ; and, under the eſcort of a ſquadron of twelp = 
ſhips of war, ſoon arrived on the coaſt of Helland,.. Wi , 
In his impatience to land, he committed himſelf and his "a 
retinue to open boats, in a foggy day, The coaſt wy 100 
ned with ice. The pilots loſt their way, and night 5 a 
came on. During eighteen hours, he lay under a cloak ho 
in the boat. He at length gained the iſland of Gore, had 
Having refreſhed himſelf in that place, he went again =p 
into his boat, and landing at Orange-Polder, repaired the 
to Rep Wich a pomp more ſuitable to the u. oo 
nity of a ſlighter character, than the uſual gravity of hi 10 
manner, he made his public entry into the Hague. lu hoy 
a ſet ſpeech to the States, he acknowledged his gratitule all 
for their former favours, and promiſed his future ſervice, * 
He took God to witneſs, that he had accepted the crown "y 
of the Britiſh kingdoms, to maintain and ſupport ther Wil don, 
religion and tranquillity ; and that he might be the he 1 
ter enabled to ſerve his allies, and particularly the Stats, that 
againſt the power of France. He excuſed himſelf, by te | 
the urgen&y of his affairs, for not paying tha oy e b 
his reſpects in perſon. He expreſſed his affection to li ＋. 
native country, in the warmeſt terms. He aſſured then, princ 
that he was not only willing to ſacrifice all that l deter 
poſſeſſed in the world, but even his body and life, ui... 
their ſervice; and he hoped God would make him de But 
inſtrument, to divert the danger which threatened ity. 
united States !. / mY: tent] 
The King followed this patriotic ſpeech, with one dag 
equal ſpirit, in an aſſembly of ſome princes of the Ge. me he 
manic body, in which he preſided. He explained u und 
them their former errors. He recommended expedia as 
in their . ee and unanimity in their e bat | 
tbings neceſſary to their future ſucceſs. He found ſuc Mons 
as were preſent of his allies, and the abſent, by the April! 
ambaſſadors, ready to enter into all his views, wit i mbit 
gard to an alliance, of which he was, for many reaſons onqu 
deemed the head. They entered into a ſolemn e ondue 
ment, in the preſence of God, to prelerve their preßt tr 
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union, and to proſecute the war againſt the King of CHAP. 
France,” till he ſhould execute certain articles. The X. | 
conditions of the peace, which they propoſed to force WWW . | 
upon Lewis were chiefly theſe. That he. ſhould make 1691. 
reparation to the Holy See for all injuries, and his infa- . 
mous proceedings againſt Innocent the Eleventh. That 


bi he ſhould reſtore to the Proteſtants all their eſtates and 
thy goods. That he ſhould eſtabliſh an entire liberty of con- 
git ſcience throughout the French dominions. That he 


ſhould reſtore to his neighbours all the places which he 


rt, e had ſeized ſince he peace of Munſter. That he ſhould 
gain re-eſtabliſh, in their rights and liberties, the eſtates of 
red the kingdom. That he ſhould not preſume to raiſe any 
Aly ſupply without the conſent of the eſtates, legally calied. 
i 0 That the tax upon ſalt, and all unreaſonable impoſitions, 


| ſhould be aboliſhed for ever. / That he ſhould reſtore to 
ail parliaments their ancient and rightful authority; and 
their former franchiſes and revenue to the towns and ci- 
ties of the kingdom. To effectuate this ſyſtem of free- 


dom, the French gentry were called from their allegi- 
e ber ance; and to qualify the whole, they ſolemnly averred, 
le i that they had nothing in view but the reformation of 
1 vv Wi the government of France, which had been diſcompoſ- 
ſoonet A ed by violence and oppreſſioůn. 
to n BW To theſe romantic and wild articles, the aſſembled The French 
oy princes added reſolutions of a more ſerious kind. They e Mons. 
95 5 determined to employ againſt France two hundred and 
9 


twenty thouſand men, during the approaching campaign. 
But when they were projecting future operations, the 
enemy entered upon preſent action. Lewis the Four- 
teenth ſat down, ſuddenly, before Mons. William who, 
had retired from the Hague to Loo, placed himſelf at 
the head of the army. He advanced to Hall, within the 


arts ound of the enemy's guns. The ſtate of his troops 
che Was ſo bad, and the diſpoſitions of the enemy ſo good, 


"1 {6 hat he durſt not venture a battle, to relieve the place. 
] Mons was taken, after a gallant defence, on the ninth of 


by 1 pril L. Lewis, whoſe vanity was at leaſt equal to his 
* mbition, returned to Verſailles ; and, to celebrate his 

dent onqueſt, ſtruck a medal, which reflected on the paſſive 
eng onduct of William. That Prince repaired to the Hague. 


lent | 
r pe Dn the twelfth of April, he embarked for England &; 


| - Declaration of the Allies. L Hiſt. de F rance, vol. iii. 
Kennet, vol. iii. 
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CH A P. and, the next evening, arrived in London, where he 

X. found the palace of Whitehall in ruins, by an accidental! 

fte. His firſt buſineſs, after his arrival, was to fill the 

1091. vacant ſees. . Though the nonjuring biſhops had been 

long in a deprived ſtate, in conſequence of the a& for 

altering the oaths, their removal became the ſubje& of 
much polemical diſquiſition and altercation v. 

my 22", The King, having ſettled the affairs of the church, 

prorogued the parliament, and given orders concerning 

the management of the war in Ireland , reſolved to te. 

turn to the Continent, to place himſelf at the head of 

the allied army. He embarked at Harwich, on the 20 

of May; and in the evening of the 3d, arrived at the 

Hague. The preparations of the allies, the character and 

ſituation of their leader, raiſed their hopes to a certainty 

of ſucceſs, on their own part, and abſolute ruin, on the 

fide of France, The event was not anſwerable to theſ: 

high expectations. The Mareſchal Luxembourg, ha- 

ing ſuddenly poſſeſſed himſelf of Hall, which the Alles 

had, in ſome degree, fortihed, kept cloſe within his lines, 

William, at the head of a ſuperior army, failed in al 

his attempts to place the fate of the campaign ou the 

deciſion of a battle. Luxembourg perceived, that to pre- 

vent a defeat, was to gain glory, when oppoſed to ſuch 

odds. The ſummer was ſpent in a ſtate of inaQtiviy. 

Some unimportant movements were made on both fide, 

But the French had determined to engage only at a ma- 

nifeſt advantage. Tired of a campaign which produced 

no laurels, William quitted the command of the army 

to the Prince of Waldec, on the twelfth of Auguſt - 

The Prince, in withdrawing the troops at Leuſe, ws 

attacked, unexpectedly, in the rear, by Luxembourl. 

The allies ſuffered ſome loſs. But the French obtained 

little advantage. The glory of having ſtopt the progres 

of a ſuperior enemy, was the only thing gained by Lew, 

on the ſide of Flanders, ſince the taking of Mons, u 

the month of April“. 

In Germa= On the frontiers of Germany the war languiſhed be. 

eee tween France and the confederates. The French had 

8 thrown their chief force into Flanders. The Emperot 

| had turned his principal attention to the operations in 


N Publications of the times. o Burnet, vol. i. 
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Hungary. In Catalonia the French arms were crowned C HAP. 
with ſucceſs. The Mareſchal de Noailles took Urgel X. 

in the preſence of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Who 
commanded the forces of the Catholic King. While 1691. 
the navy of Spain lay loitering in their ports, a ſquadron 

of the enemy inſulted the coaſt, and bombarded Alicant 

and Barcelona. In Savoy, the fortune which had at- 

tended the Mareſchal de Catinat ſeemed to have deſert- 

ed his arms. Though he took Veilana and ſome other 

places of importance, he was repulied at Coni, in Pied- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


8 
ig | mont, and forced ſoon after to repaſs the Po, He was 
te HE however more fortunate toward the end of the campaign. 


He converted into a ſiege the blockade of Montmelian, | 
the only city in Savoy ſtill held for the Duke. The 25 
place, after a vigorous defence, was taken upon terms. 
The Imperial troops, ſent to the aid of the Duke of Sa- 
| voy, ſeemed more anxious to plunder their friends than | 
to oppoſe the enemy, The Turks loſt in the mean | 
time all the advantages which they had gained on the | 
ide of Hungary in the preceding campaign. They were 
totally defeated at Salankemen by the Prince of Baden. 
Twenty thouſand either lay dead on the ſpot, or were 
ſlain in the flight. The vizier, the ſeraſkier, the moſt 
of the principal officers were killed ; and the remains 
of the Ottoman army were obliged to ſhelter themſelves 
dehind the Saave &. TR 5 
The combined fleets of England and Holland, com- Tranſac- 
manded by Ruſſel, performed nothing worthy of memos tions at ſez. 
7y during the ſummer of the preſent year. Their ma- 
nifeſt inferiority either confined the French to their ports, 


hay- 
Allies 
ines, 
1 all 
the 
pre- 


33 : | 
* or induced the Count de Tourville to avoid the enemy 
tained 1 ſea When Ruſſel ſent his large ſhips into harbour, 
rogrels " French took that advantage to aid their friends in 
Leni, reland, A ſquadron of eighteen men of war with 


venty tranſports entered the Shannon. An Engliſh fleet, 
nder Sir Ralph Delaval, ſoon aſter arrived on the coaſt : 


ed be:. put the French remained unmoleſted in the bays of Ire- 
-n hal and till the end of November, In the Eaſt and Weſt 
mperol dies the war languiſhed on both ſides. The French © 


ta. attacked a Dutch ſquadron, conſiſting of five ſhips, 
. had taken ſhelter under the guns of Fort St. George, 
n the coaſt of Coromandel, were obliged to cut their 
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HISTORY. OF GREAT BRITAIN 


CHAP. cables and ſtand out to ſea. An attempt on Guadalupe, 


one of the French Leeward Iſlands, failed through a mif 


Lay —— underſtanding between General Codrington and Comme 


dore Wright; and no other hoſtilities of any note hay. 
pened in the poſſeſſions of either nation abroad *, 
The diſcovery made by the conſpirators in Scotland 
of their own plot, had quaſhed the hopes of the adhe- 
rents of James in that kingdom. They even made of. 
fers of ſubmiſſion and fidelity to the reigning Prince; 
and he had the prudence to liſten to their propoſal, 


Some Highlanders, headed by Sir Evan Cameron of 


Lochiel, oppoſed all treaty with William. Though they 
had ſuffered a repulſe at Cromdale, though James had 
left Ireland, and his affairs in that kingdom were ruined, 


they adhered to their political principles; and, without 
the means of carrying on a war with ſucceſs, continu- 


ed their hoſtilities, The lenity of William to the Scotih 
conſpirators, his avowed diſlike to the violence of the 
Preſbyterians in their aſſembly, and above all, the influ- 
ence of the Earl of Breadalbin, who promiſed to effed 
with money, the pacification which could not be es- 
torted from the Highlanders by force of arms, reſtored 
the North to tranquillity. Cameron himſelf ſubmitted 
to the new government. An end put to a war whit 
promiſed little glory and no reward of victory filled the 
mind of William with unfeigned joy *®. 


Intrignes of But he owed this pacification more to the influence 


of James than to his own power. The late King held 
by his agents a communication with Breadalbin. tle 
correſponded with the chiefs of the inſurgents. He ſug 
geſted the ſcheme adopted by the former. He induced 
the latter to liſten to propoſals of peace. He had form. 
ed a project of invaſion with the court of France; and 
he wiſhed his adherents to reſerve their ſtrength till | 
could be exerted with a greater proſpect of ſucce— 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacted in the North, hö 


- emiſlaries were not idle in the South. He ſent Mt. 


Ord, a gentleman of Northumberland, with inſtrudions 
to ſome of his adherents in that county, and to the Earl 
of Home, one of his firmeſt friends. He recommend: 
to them to hold themſelves in readineſs to join his i- 
tended invaſion. He deſired them to form meaſures fo 


X Lives of the Admirals, vol. iti. * Burnet, Mem. of N. hou 
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mouth. He enjoined them to obſerve the exaQteſt diſ- 
cipline upon their riſing, to commit no oppreflion, to 


ap- f 

Pf nour in being indemnified for their expence. In the 
and mean time he required them to remain quiet, and, by 
Ihe- preſerving themſelves, to take care of his intereſt T, 


Notwithſtanding theſe precautions, the government 
formed ſome ſuſpicions concerning a ſecret plot in Sco 


fals, 

1 of Macpherſon, and ſome other determined Jacobites, were ans. 
they ſeized and confined. - But the arts of James had in ſome 
had | degree lulled William into ſecurity, . Their ready ſub- 
ned, | miffion to his authority ſeemed to obliterate the memo- 
hour ry of their former violence. Thoſe who oppoſed him 


ty atoned for their oppoſition to the title of the King, 


{the by their inviolable adherence to the prerogatives of the 
aßo- crown, The ſuppoſed inſolence of the Preſbyterians was 
Med calculated to throw William in the ſcale of their politi- . 


cal enemies. The republican form of their church go- 
vernment appeared contrary to the firſt principles of mo- 
narchy ; and they ſeemed unwilling to relinquiſh any part 
af their independence to a Prince who thought that they 
owed to himſelf the whole. To gratify his new friends, 
he enjoined the general aſſembly to receive ſuch of the 
epiſcopal clergy as ſhould demand ſeats, into the num- 


tored 
nitted 
which 
d the 


uence 
r held 


" He be ordered them to be diſſolved. They proteſted againſt 
e fug- de diſlolution, as illegal. To preſerve their indepen- 
duced dence, they adjourned themſelves. The King was high- ' 
form- ly offended at their conduct; and the Jacobites ſeemed 


enjoy the diſſenſion which their own arts had raiſed d. 


till it 


eſs.— 

þ, tis ir the fears of the nation were diſſipated by the 
t Mr, 82 retreat of the French fleet to their own coaſt, the 
\Rion al of Marlborough prevailed with the Queen and her 


780 to permit him to lead five thouſand men from 
E on an expedition againſt Cork and Kinſale, — 
1 the twenty-firſt of September, 1690, he arrived be- 


e Ear 
1ended 
nis in- 
res fot 2» 
0 MS. Inſtructions to Mr. Ord „1691. 
Burnet. Mem. of N. Britain. MS. 1691. 


Britain. 
Rr4 | fore 


ſur- 


moſt became his greateſt favourites, The epiſcopal par- 


der of their members. They refuſed this demand, and 


ſurpriſing Berwick, and, if poſſible, Newcaſtle and Tin- CH AP. 


ray for every thing needful, and to rely upon his ho- 1691. | 


William 
t.. offended 


land. The Earl of Home, Sir Peter Fraſer, Sir /Eneas . 


The campaign of the preceding year had not ended ag.irs of 
in Ireland with William's departure from that kingdom. Ireland. 
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CHAP. fore the former place; and two days after landed all 


X. 


his troops. Ginckle, who had ſucceeded Solmes in the 


command of the army in Ireland, detached near a thou- 


1691. 


ſand horſe to the aid of 5 3 and ſoon after 
he had opened his trenches before Cork, he was rein. 
forced with four thouſand Danes, under the Duke of 


Wirtemberg. The ſiege, already carried on with ſuc. 
cels, was in ſome degree retarded by a diſpute about the 


command, between the Duke and the Earl. A breach 


was however made in the wall. The beſiegers prepar- 


ed for a general aſſault, The ammunition of the gar- 
riſon being exhauſted, they ſurrendered themſelves pri- 
ſoners of war, Though the ſeaſon was far advanced, 
Kinſale was ſummoned. The Iriſh governor reſolved 
to defend the fort to the laſt extremity. He burnt the 
town, as untenable. He retired to the old and new fort, 
The firſt was taken after a gallant defence. The ſiege 


of the ſecond was preſſed with vigour. In ten days the 


place capitulated. The garriſon were permitted to re- 
tire to Limerick, with all the honours of war; and 
Marlborough, having accompliſhed the object of his ex- 


pedition, ſent his troops to winter-quarters, and return- 
ed to England *, | 


Unparalleled Though the winter ſuſpended the regular operations 


miſeries 


of war, the miſeries of Ireland increaſed during that ſex 


ſon. Ginckle having neglected to form a regular line 
of troops along the Shannon, the enemy croſſed that i. 
ver in parties, and frequently beat up his quarters with 
ſucceſs. Ihe French having retired to Galway, to watt 
for a paſſage home, the whole weight of their own de- 


fence devolved on the native Iriſh. Deſpair and. animo- 


ſity had at the beginning ſeized their minds. Their ſuc: 
ceſs againſt William at Limerick had lately added to 
their confidence and courage. In their excurſions againſt 
the enemy, they ſpread miſery, ruin, and deſolation over 
the whole country, The inhabitants were plundered, 
I heir houſes and cabins were burnt to the ground. The 
Engliſh and their auxiliaries and mercenaries yielded not 
to their enemies in this deſtructive and mercileſs mode 


Fo add to the diſtreſſes of an unfortunate nation, 
private murderers and robbers joined their depredations 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. WW 
to the public devaſtations committed by two licentious CHAP. 
armies. A ſpecies of wild Iriſh, who, from their habis X. 
tual injuſtice and cruelties, had been ſucceſſively diſtinl 
guiſhed by the appellations of Creaghts and Tories, in- 1691. 
feſted the whole country, in ſmall parties. An improve- 
ment on the barbariſm of their predeceſſors impoſed upon 
them a new name. They were called Rapparees, from 
the Iriſh name of a pike, with which they maſſacred in- 0 
diſcriminately the unfortunate perſons who fell into their | 
hands. They hovered on the ſkirts of the Engliſh ar- 
my. They haraſſed them with purſuits. They cut off 
their ſtragglers. They ſurrounded their quarters with 
murder and deſolation. To repel the fury of theſe aſ- 
ſaffins, the Engliſh eſtabliſhed marauders of a ſimilar 
kind. In injuſtice and cruelty they yielded not to their 
infamous opponents. The army itſelf, as poſſeſſing more 
force and as little humanity, were even worſe than the 
Rapparees. Murder, anarchy, and miſery were ſeen every 
where. Men ſeemed to have forgot all their paſſions 
but avarice and revenge; and the cries of a wretched peo- 
ple brought nothing but an accumulation of diftreſs *. 

The appearance, rather than the ſubſtance of a civil of that 
government, ſubſiſted at Dublin. The courts of juſtice kingdom. 
were opened, A privy council was formed of men at- 
tached to the reigning King. They, however, poſſeſſed 
little authority. Their power was contemned by the 
army. The ſoldiers owned no ſuperiors but the milita- 
ry officers. They diſregarded even theſe, when their or- 
ders interfered with their own rapacity. The winter 
was throughout diſgraced with acts of barbarity on both 
ſides. The year 1691, in its firſt months, produced no 
memorable event. Tyrconnel, though ſtript of his cha- 
rater of chief gogernor by James, had returned from 
France with a pitiful ſum of money, to maintain the 
Iriſh war. Yielding to deſpondence, or ſwayed by his 
diſgrace, he endeavoured to induce the Iriſh to ſubmit 
to the new government, upon terms. This meaſure 
was oppoſed by Sarsfield, who had acquired fo much re- 
putation for his exploits in the former campaign. Quar- 
rels. and animoſities prevailed. To put an end to diſ- 
putes which threatened his intereſt in Ireland with ruin, 


* Leland, vol. iii. Ralph, vol. ii. Impartial Hiſt. Mem. 
of Ireland, MS. 1691. 
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CHAP. James conferred the chief command on St. Ruth, 3 
N. French general of experience and reputation. That of. 
— ſcer arrived in Ireland; but he was furniſhed with none 
1691. of the neceſſaries of war. Deſtitute of pay, in want 
of proviſions, without ſtores, and ill provided with am- 
munition, a great part of the army had been forced to 
diſperſe. St. Ruth found himſelf obliged, by the bad 
ſtate of his troops, to act upon the defenſive; and, bay, 
ing placed a ſtrong garriſon in Athlone, he reſolved to 
wait for the enemy on the further ſide of the Shannon 2, 
Ginckle, ſupplied with every thing neceſſary to open 
the campaign with vigour, ordered his troops to rendez- 
vous at Mullingar. He decamped from that place on the 
ſixth of June; and having, with little difficulty, oblig- 
ed the garriſon of Ballymore to ſurrender, he advanced 
toward Athlone. His army conſiſted of twenty thouſand 
men. Having paſſed through dangerous and narrow de- 
files without any oppoſition, he arrived, on the nine- 
teenth of June, before the place. Athlone, as well as 
Limerick, is divided by the Shannon, It was ſtrongly 
garriſoned and tolerably fortified. The Iriſh army lay 

| behind the town, on the ſide of Connaught, Ginckle, 
having finiſhed his batteries, conſiſting of ten eighteen 
pounders, began to play on the baſtion next the river 

toward Laneſborough, in the night of the twentieth of 

June. A praQticable breach was made in a few hours. 

An aſſault was given at fix of the clock the next even- 

ing and the part of the town lying next tg Leinſter. 

was taken with little loſs *. TY 

Athlo Ginckle played inceſſantly upon the Iriſh town. He 
— expended twelve thouſand bullets and ſix hundred bombs 
in the ſpace of ten days. The place was reduced to 

a heap of rubbiſh, The Iriſh continugd obſtinate,, Hav- 

ing had ſome advantage over the enemy, by burning 

their bridge of boats, they were lulled into a fatal ſe- 

curity. On the thirtieth of June, Ginckle auen 4 

tering the river in columns, ſurpriſed the town, Little 


Athlone be. 
ſieged. 


reſiſtance was made by the lriſſi; and all that fell in 


the way of the aſſailants were put to the ſword. The 
boldneſs and vigilance of Ginckle could be only equall- 
ed by the negligence of the Iriſh. Hiſtory can ſcarce 
furniſh a parallel to the ſucceſs of an undertaking which 


Z Aud. citat. paſſim. MS. 1691. 4 MS. Journal. 
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ſeemed in itſelf impraQicable. A fortified town attacked CHAP. 
acroſs a river, ſuſtained behind by a conſiderable army, X. 
was taken in leſs than a quarter of an hour by an army \ 
of three thouſand men, who were breaſt-high in water 1691. 
when they advanced to the breach 3, St. Ruth, when 
informed of the aſſault, could ſcarce give any credit to 
the intelligence. He however, ordered ſome battalions 
to ſuſtain the beſieged ; but the ſuccours came too late. 
The works of the town toward his camp were entire. 
The enemy had already lined the walls, and repulſed the 
Iriſh from their own works <. 1 8 
St. Ruth, covered with ſhame at his own negligence, Battle of 
decamped without beat of drum in the night. Having Aghrim. 
marched ten miles from Athlone, he poſted himſelf at Agh- 
nim, determined to recover his own reputation or to loſe 
the kingdom, in one decifive battle. To augment his 
army, he had withdrawn the garriſons from Sligo, Laneſs 
borough, and James-town. Ginckle followed his example 
in reinforcing his army with all his detached parties, 
Having remained ten days at Athlone, he marched into 
Roſcommon, and encamped along the river Suc. The 
Iriſh army extended their line more than two miles on 
the riſing grounds of Kilcommeden. The flope before 
them was lined with hedges and ditches. A bog defended 
their front, Moraſſes ſkirted their right and leſt. On the 
twelfth of July, Ginckle determined to attack the enemy. 
St. Ruth marked his motions from the eminence, and form- 
ed his own line. He exhibited in his diſpoſitions all the 
conduct of an experienced officer. He rode along the line. 
He directed every thing, he animated his troops with 
words calculated to confirm their courage and to rouſe 
their minds. The ſtrength of the ground, the ardour of 
his men, his excellent diſpoſitions, the raſhneſs of the 
enemy, who ſeemed determined to advance, filled him 
him with every hope of victory >. | 
Ginckle, having croſſed the Suc without oppoſition, 
advanced to the moraſs in the front of the enemy, One 
pals led to their camp on the right; another, by the caſtle 
of Aghrim, to the left. The an was ordered to be at- 
ticked, It was gained, after much reſiſtance. The ſpirit 
of the enemy, and the difficulties of the ground, induced 


Iriſh Aefeat- 


B MS. Journal 1691; C bid. 
d * Ralph, Burnet, Leland. Mem. of Ireland. | 
: | | | Ginckle 
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CH AP. Ginckle to ſuſpend his deſign to engage. But, to prevent 


X. 


the retreat of the enemy, he again changed his mind, 


WY W The paſs on the left was attacked, at five in the evening, 
1691, General Mackay, in the mean time, plunged into the bop 


Galway ſur- 


renders, 


ſelf advanced toward that place. 
on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, Contention, diſcord, con- 


was received, however, with { ch warmth, that his men 
were forced to retreat. St. Ruth, beholding this advan- 
tage, was elevated with the hopes of victory. The Eng- 
liſh cavalry, having forced the paſs on the left, advanced 
in full ſpeed on the flank of the purſuing Iriſh. The fu- 
gitives rallied, formed, and advanced. The battle ſeemed 
to hang in equal ſcales, when it was ſuddenly decided by 
fortune. St. Ruth, deſcending from the hill, advanced 
with a ſquadron of horſe to ſuſtain his foot, and attack the 
Engliſh cavalry. When he was on the point of coming 
to blows with the enemy, he was killed by a cannon- ball. 
The ſpirit of the Iriſh fell with their leader. Sarsfield, 


with the center, and ; ih fucker the enemy. He 


the next in command, was not ſtationed where his pre- 


ſence was moſt required, Confuſion, diſorder, 4nd terror, 
ſpread from wing to wing. The Iriſh, on the point of 
being victors, reſigned themſelves to panic and flight. 
Many were ſlain in the battle, but more in bloody pur- 
ſuit of three miles. Several thouſands of the vanquiſhed 
were killed. The victors loſt ſeven hundred men. The 


crown of Ireland depended on the opportune fall of St, 


Ruth. His death ſnatched victory from his hands; and, 
by breaking the power of the Catholics, leſſened their 
miſeries, by deciding ſooner their fate. Ginckle gained 
reputation by the action ; but his ariny loſt every claim 
to humanity, by giving no quarter . 

The bulk of the Iriſh fugitives retired to Limerick, 


army a few days, advanced to Galway. He fat down 
before that place on the nineteenth of July. Galway, 


though garriſoned with ſeven regiments, was not provided 


with the means of defence. Ginckle, wiſhing to end the 
war, permitted the Iriſh to retire to Limerick. He him- 
He ſat down before it 


fuſion prevailed within the walls. Some were for fur- 
rendering upon terms for themſelves ;. others, upon con- 
ditions, in favour of their whole party. The majority, 


E Mem. of Ireland, Leland, Ralph, - © 
| headed 


after the battle of Aghrim. Ginckle, having refreſhed his 
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headed by the French officers, reſolved to hold Limerick CH AP. | | | 
to the laſt extremity. The ſucceſsful defence of the place X. _ 
in the preceding year animated them with hopes of the WWW. Wl. 
ſame good fortune. Succours were expected from France. 1691. i 
| A fleet of twenty ſail was already on the way, with men, Mi 

proviſions, ammunition, and money. The deſpair of the [8 
proſcribed Catholics inflamed their minds againſt an enemy 
who had ſhewn ſo little humanity in the late battle. 
- Tyrconnel, who had uniformly propoſed ſubmiſſion, had 
died a few days before, in Limerick. Sarsfield, his po- 
1 litical opponent, loved war, on account of its dangers;  _ ij. 
d and the generals d'Offone and de Teſſe were reſolved, for if 
/ the benefit of their country, to continue, as long as poſ- I 
d ſible, the diſtragjon among her enemies 

The particulars of the ſecond . ſiege of Limerick are Siege of Li- 
neither important nor diſtinctly known. Six weeks were merick. 
ſpent before the place, without any deciſive effect. The gar- 
riſon was well ſupplied with proviſions. 'T hey were provided 
with all means of defence. 'The ſeaſon was now far advan- | ll 
ced. The rains had ſet in. The winter itſelf was near. , 1 
Ginckle had received orders to finiſh the war upon an 
terms. The diſſentions between the French and Iriſh | iff 
were renewed with redoubled fury. The Engliſh general f | 

| 


o 
— PPP — — —— — 
— — — — — 2 — 


offered conditions, which the Iriſh, had they even been 
victors, could ſcarce refuſe with prudence. He agreed, 
that all in arms ſhould receive their pardon; That their 
eſtates ſhould be reſtored, their attainders annulled, their. 
outlawries reverſed : That none ſhould be liable for debts. 


incurred through deeds done in the courſe. of hoſtilities : | 
That all Roman Catholics ſhould enjoy the ſame tolera- DS 14 
tion, with regard to their religion, as in the reign of 1 
ck, W Charles the Second: That the gentry ſhould be permitted ll 


his to make uſe of arms: That the inferior ſort ſhould be Ml 
wn allowed to exerciſe their callings and profeſſions : That ll 
ay, no oaths, but that of allegiance, ſhould be required of ll! 
ded WM high or low : That ſhould the troops, or any number of —_ 
them, chuſe to retire into any foreign ſervice, they ſhould ll 
be conveyed to the continent, at the expence of the King. | ll 
varsfield,. who had obtained the title of Earl of Lucan of 
from James after his abdication, was permitted to retain WW 
a dignity which the laws could not recognize . The _ 
lords juſtices had arrived from Dublin on the firſt of [ | 
F Aut citat. paſſim. 9 Articles of capitulation. | I] 

| 8 ctober, [| 


5 | El 
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October. They honed the articles, together with Ginehle; 
and thus the Iriſh Papifts put a happy period to a wr 
which threatened'their party with abſolute run. 

Though the terms granted at the eapitulation of Lime 
rick were, perhaps, neceffary in themſelves, and highly 
ſuitable to humanity, they were, ſoon after, equally dif. 
liked by both parties, The Engliſh Proteftarits looked 
with unbounded reſentment upon articles, which rendered, 


in ſome meaſure, independent 2 fett, whom, on account 


The Iriſh, 


of ancient prejudices and recent injuries, they abhorred. 

1 with 0 much facility ſuch 
good terms, imbibed an opinion, that they might have ex- 
torted conditions ſtill more favourable from an exhauſted 
enemy. The arrival of the French fleet; two days after 


by 


| the capitulation, with arms, ſtores, proviſions, and am- 


munition, confirmed them in their ſentiments on this ſub. 
jet. But that circumſtance, in n with many 
other obvious reaſons, juſtihed Wilſiam for putting an 
end to the war, upon moderate cerms. Many millions had 
already been expended in the reduction of Ireland. Near 


one hundred thouſand men had been loſt by ſickneſs and 


the ſword, The army, though victorious in the field, 


were exhauſted with fatigue. - Winter was approaching, 
The ſiege of Limerick muſt, in all probability, have been 


- raiſed, A ſecond diſappointment before that place would 


Iriſh, 


have been equal to a defeat. The ſpirits of the Iriſh would 
riſe. The French, 3 by their ſucceſs, would 
aid their allies with more effect. 77 OM Gt 
The pacification with the-Iriſh furniſhed matter for 
much diſpute. The peculiar ſituation of that nation ſeems 
to have been overlooked in the conteſt, The deſertion, 
upon which the deprivation of James had been founded 
in England, had not exiſted in Ireland. The lord-lieute- 
nant had retained his allegiance. The government was 
uniformly continued under the name of the Prince from 


whom the ſervants of the crown had derived their com- 


miſſions. James himſelf had, for more than ſeventeen 
months, exerciſed the royal function in Ireland. He was 
certainly de facbo, if not de jure, King. The rebellion 
of the Iriſh” muſt therefore be founded on the ſuppoſition, 


that their allegiance is transferable by the parliament of 


England. A ſpeculative opinion 'can fcarce juſtify the 
puniſhment of a great majority of a people. The Iriſh 


ought to have been conſidered as enemies, rather No 
rebels. 
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rebels. If, therefore, the pacification was expedient, it C HAP. 
was certainly juſt, 5 | „ 

But the opponents of William give him no credit, WWW 
. either for his juſtice or his humanity, upon the preſent 1601 4 
„ occafion. They aſeribe his eagernefs to finiſh the troubles Pie un. 
} of Ireland, to his earneſt deſire of proſecuting with more Mt 
l 


vigour the war on the continent, They allege, that had 
not an Engliſh parliament deprived his creatures of the 
0 hopes of Iriſh forfeitures, he would have been leſs liberal 
4 in the conceſſions which he made. I hough there may | 
ch have been more malice than truth in theſe allegations, 1 
ſome of the terms wefe neither ſuitable to his dignity, "il 
nor conſiſtent with bis uſual prudence. The French fleet, | 
by an expreſs article between the generals Telmaſh and | 
GUſſone u, were permitted to remain in ſecurity till tage „ 
end of November in the bays of Ireland. The permiſſion 1 
given to the Iriſh” ſoldjers to enter into the ſervice of Tn 
France, the mortifying condition of tranſporting more | ll! 
than twelve thouſand ſubjects, at the expence of govern- 
ment, to the country, and to ſtrengthen the armies of an 
enemy; the general pardon granted to robbers, aſſaſſins, 1 
and Rapparees; the lenity of the King to thoſe in arms; ll 
his rigour to thoſe who had formerly ſubmitted ; all con- 
tributed to deſtroy, in a great meafure, the merit of a 
pacification which relieved the Engliſh nation from the 
burden of an expenſive and deſtructive war. 
William, having left the army on the twelfth of Auguſt, 8 
2 ſpent near two months in hunting in the neighbourhood 44 
for of Loo. In the beginning of October be arrived at the parliament. 
ems Hague. Having ſetiled ſome public affairs with the States, 
ion, be <mbarked for England on the eighteenth of October, 
Jes and landed the next day at Margate. On the twenty- 
ute - cond of the month, the parliament met at Weſtminſter: 
was The King told them in his ſpeech, that he had appointed 
rom their meeting, to conſider of the beſt and moſt effectual 
om- means of proſecuting the war againſt France in the next 
teen WW eampaign. He hoped, he ſaid, that the late ſucceſs in 
as I lreland would encourage them to ftrengthen his hands. 
lion He doubted not but they would take care to pay the at- 
tion, bears of the army in Ireland; and he promiſed, that no 
at of Attention on his part ſhould be ſpared to keep that king- 
y the dom from being burdenſome to England for the future. 
Iriſh I He mentioned the expediency of ſending a ſtrong fleet to 


ebels. n Ralph, vol. ii, Burnet. 
| | | ſea 
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{ 4 CHAP, ſea early in the ſummer. He inſiſted upon the abſolute 
bf X. neceſſity of employing an army of ſixty-five thouſand 


cen to defend the kingdom, and to annoy the common 
1691. enemy. He recommended vigour and diſpatch'in'their 
counſels, He defired them not to 'negle& an oppor. 

tunity, which might never return, of not only eſtabliſh. 
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ing the quiet and proſperity of the kingdom, but the 


[ 
| | peace and ſecurity of all Europe . 3 
; Supplies Though the nation in general were averſe from 
| | granted, great ſtanding army, though a party had been formed 
. | to oppoſe the government in parliament, the commons, 
Y 


1 afterreturning congratulatory thanks to the King, reſoly'q 
8 to take his ſpeech into immediate conſideration &. Se- 


77 veral days, however, paſſed before they granted a ſup- 
$8 ply T. They ordered at length a ſtate of the war to be 
1 4 laid before them, to aſcertain the ſums neceſſary for the 
19 ſervice of the next year. On the eighteenth of No- 
+31 vember, a bill was preſented to the houſe for giving one 
4 million five hundred thouſand pounds, for the charge of 
1 the navy. But the bill for granting one million five 
3 hundred and ſeventy- five thouſand pounds for proſecut- 
Þ ing with vigour the war againſt France, was not paſſed 
| till the twenty-fourth of December w. Though the 
115 adherents of the crown prevailed in procuring à com- 
"#4 pliance with the King's demands, the buſineſs of the 
1 | ſupply proceeded with languor. Men the moſt oppoſite 
8 in opinions joined in oppoſition. The Whigs, however, 
1 were more violent than the Tories. The firſt were irri- 
i tated at their want of influence with a Prince who had 
f aſcended, upon their principles, the throne. The latter 


1 
1 had, in ſome degree, forgot their objections to the title 
. of William, in his obvious attachment to the high pre- 


rogatives of the crown. | 1 i 

1 Unpopula- In clogging the meaſures of government, the diſcon- 

1 my of the tented among the two parties ſtood upon popular 
W 1 rounds. They railed againſt continental connexions. 
1 hey argued for exerting the force of the nation at ſea. 
| | | They took advantage of the impolitic preference * 
1 by the King to his own countrymen, the Dutch, "They 
+ da added their force to the general diſguſt which his forbid- 
1 ding manner had ſpread among the Engliſn officers and 
Fi 317 4 | | 


, Journals, OR. 22. * O8. 27. * Nov. 6. 1 er 5h 
— nobility. 


* / 


lady were in high favour with the Princeſs of Den- 


The Whigs, who had raiſed him to the throne, ſoured 


pounds, ſhoyld be applied to the charge of the wars. 
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nobility . Tho? William could have been no ſtranger CH AP. 
to theſe diſcontents, he took little pains to gain the eſteem X. 
of the nation. He ſhut himſelf up all day. His cloſet was WWW 
almoſt inacceſſible. The few whom he received to an 1691. 
audience were more diſguſted at his habitual ſilence, _ 
than if they had been denied admiſhon to his preſence 9. 

When he dined in public with his Dutch officers and fa- 
vourites, his Engliſh ſubjects were excluded from his 

table. The firſt nobility ſtood behind him unnoticed, 

or retired in ſilence and diſguſt *. He entered, in a | 
manner unſuitable to his dignity, into the quarrels be- OB 
tween the royal ſiſters. He treated the Earl of Marl- 
borough, who had deſerved much at his hands, with 
coldneſs and contempt ; becauſe that nobleman and his 


mark L The King, however, ought not to be alto- 
gether blamed for a conduct which ſeemed impolitic. 


his temper by their rudeneſs and preſumption &; and he 
ſuſpected, that the Tories were ready to make uſe of 
his favours againſt his authority. N 

The views of oppoſition extended farther than to the An oppor. 
poſſeſſion of power. 'They adopted, however, the tion in par- 
true intereſt, and favoured the prejudices of the nation, lament, 
to give weight to their arguments. They extended 
their inquiries to the management of the war at ſea in 
the preceding ſummer. Many, who were diſpleaſed at 
the diſgrace thrown on Torrington, to gratify the 
Dutch, ſhewed an inclination to animadvert upon the 
nativity of Ruſſel, who had ſucceeded him in the com- 
mand of the fleet. Ruſſel exculpated himſelf by laying 
the blame on the government. 'The commons turned 
their inquiries from the navy to the army. They de- 
tected frauds in the muſters. They found miſapplica- 1 
tions of money in the accounts of contingencies. In | 1 
examining into the abuſes of civil offices, they came to ll 
a reſolution agreeable to the people, but diſtreſsful to | 
3 They voted, that all the profits ariſing ll 
rom every place under the crown, above five hundred | 


n Burnet, vol. iii. o Ibid. P MS. 1689. 
Burnet, vol. iii. & Secret Hiſt, of one year. Dec. 12. | 
Vol. I. ; 8 8 The li 
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CHAP, The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the commiſ- 
X. ſioners of the great ſeal, the judges, miniſters at foreign 
END courts, and the officers of the fleet and army, were ex- 
1691. cepted. The miniſtry, alarmed at this formidable re- 
ſolve, made ſome members of the houſe ſenſible, by 
places and penſions, that the propoſed reformation was 
contrary to their own intereſt 7, New exceptions were 

made; and even the reſolve itſelf, was dropt. 
Their pro- This politic mode of convincing the moſt obſtinate 
ceediugs. members, ſmoothed the paſſage of the ſupplies through 
| the lower houſe. 'The grants amounied to more than 
three millions, for the ſervice of the ſucceeding year. 
Though the Iriſh pacification diſpleaſed the nation, little 
animadyerſion was made-upon that important meaſure 
in parliament. To facilitate the execution of the terms 
granted by Ginckle, a bill was introduced, early in the 
ſeſſion *, for abrogating the oaths of ſupremacy and al- 
iegiance in Ireland. The oaths of fidelity and allegiance 
taken in England were ſubſtituted in their place. On a 
bill for regulating trials in cafes of high treaſon, a dif- 
terence happened between the two houſes of parhament. 
The commons diſapproved. of an alteration made by the 
lords in the forms of their own trials. Conference fol- 
lowed conference. Both parties were obſtinate, and the 
bill was loſt. The affairs of the Eaſt-India company en- 
groſſed a great part of the attention of the commons in 
the preſent ſeſſion. Several merchants petitioned againſt 
the company. The allegations, after repeated replies, 
were conſidered as ſufficiently proved. The commons 
brought in a bill &, upon various reſolutions, for the 
eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt-India company. The de- 
bates continued three weeks. The houſe, at length, 
addreſſed the King to diſſolve the preſent company, and 
to conſtitute another, according to the powers reſerved 
in their charter. William demanded time to anſwer. 
He ſeemed inclined to countenance the company; and 

| the whole affair was laid before the privy council. 

William Though the oppoſition. ſuffered the ſupplies to pals 
embarks , through. the houſe of commons, they carried ſome bill 
— that were diſagreeable to the King. A bill was brought 
in, and paſſed by the two houſes, for aſcertaining the 


r Burnet, vol. ii.. v OR. 28. * Jan, 16, 1692. 
ſalarles 
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ſalaries'and commiſſions of the judges. It deprived the C H AP. 


King of the power of, ſtopping the former, or annulling 
the latter, except for miſbehaviour in office, or a per- 
verſion of juſtice. William was not of a complexion to 
yield any part of the power which the prerogatives of 


the crown had placed in his hands. He peremptorily 


refuſed his aſſent to a bill highly ſuitable to thoſe prin- 
ciples which had placed him on the throne. On the 
twenty-ninth of February, he adjourned the parliament 
with a ſpeech, in which he warmly thanked the com- 
mons for their great ſupplies. He acquainted the two 
houſes of his intention of going beyond ſea *. He or- 


dered them to adjourn themſelves to the twelfth of April. 


To gratify the Tories, whom he found, to be the beſt 


friends of his power, he admitted the Earls of Rocheſ- 


ter and Ranelagh, the Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Edward 
Seymour, into the privy-counctl . Seymour ſucceeded 
Sir John Lowther, another Tory, at the board of trea- 
ſury. Cornwallis was conſtituted, in the room of the 
Earl of Pembroke, a commiſſioner of the admiralty. 
Theſe men had uniformly oppoſed his meaſures, diſput- 


ed his title, and reflected on his conduct 4. He forgot, 
| however, their avowed diſlike to his perſon, in their at- 


tachment to the prerogative of the crown. He embark- 
ed, on the fifth of March, for Holland; The admini- 
{tration of affairs devolved, as uſual, upon the Queen ®, 

An action of unexampled barbarity diſgraced, in 


Scotland, the government of William, in the com- ay of 
COLLAaNG. 


mencement of the year 1692. In the preceding Auguſt, 
in conſequence of the pacification with the Highlanders, 
a proclamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch in- 
ſurgents as ſhould take the oaths to the King and Queen 
on or before the laſt day of December. 'The chiefs of the 


few tribes who had been. in arms for James, complied,' 


ſoon after, with the proclamation, except Macdonald of 
Glenco; and even HE failed in ſubmitting within the li- 
mited time, more from accident than deſign. In the 
end of December he came to Colonel Hill, who com- 
manded the garriſon in Fort-William, to take the oaths 
of allegiance to the government, Hill, having furniſh- 


* Journals, Feb. 205 2 Kennet. A Burnet, vol. iii. 
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CHAP, 'The ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the. commiſ- 
X. ſioners of the great ſeal, the judges, miniſters at foreign 
END courts, and the officers of the fleet and army, were ex- 
1691. cepted. The miniſtry, alarmed at this formidable re- 
ſolve, made ſome members of the houſe ſenſible, by 
places and penſions, that the propoſed reformation was 
contrary to their own intereſt T, New exceptions were 
made; and even the reſolve itſelf, was dropt. 

Their pro- This politic mode of convincing the moſt obſtinate 
ceediugs. members, ſmoothed the paſſage of the ſupplies through 
| the lower houſe. 'The grants amounied to more than 
three millions, for the ſervice of the ſucceeding year. 
Though the Iriſh pacification diſpleaſed the nation, little 
animadyerſion was made upon that important meaſure 
in parliament. To facilitate the execution of the terms 
cranted by Ginckle, a bill was introduced, early in the 
ſeſſion X, for abrogating the oaths of ſupremacy and al- 
iegiance in Ireland. The oaths of fidelity and allegiance 
taken in England were ſubſtituted in their place. On a 
bill for regulating trials in cafes of high treaſon, a dif- 
ference happened between the two houſes of parhament. 
The commons diſapproved. of an alteration made by the 
lords in the forms of their own: trials. Conference fol- 
lowed conference. Both parties were obſtinate, and the 
bill was loſt. The affairs of the Eaſt-India company en- 
groſſed a great part of the attention of the commons in 
the preſent ſeſſion. Several merchants petitioned againſt 
the company. The allegations, after repeated replies, 
were conſidered as ſufficiently proved. The commons 
brought in a bill *, upon various reſolutions, for the 
eſtabliſhment of a new Eaſt-India company. The de- 
bates continued three weeks. The houſe, at length, 
addreſſed the King to diſſolve the preſent company, and 
to conſtitute another, according to the powers reſerved 
in their charter. William demanded time to anſwer. 
He ſeemed inclined to countenance the company; and 

the whole affair was laid before the privy council. 
William Though the oppoſition ſuffered the ſupplies to paſs 
embarks , through. the houſe of commons, they carried ſome bill 
8 that were diſagreeable to the King. A bill was brought 
in, and paſſed by the two houſes, for aſcertaining the 
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ſalaries and commiſſions of the judges. 
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King of the power of ſtopping the former, or annulling 
the latter, except for miſbehaviour in office, or a per- 
verſion of juſtice. William was not of a complexion to 
yield any part of the power which the prerogatives of 
the crown had placed in his hands. He peremptorily 
refuſed his aſſent to a bill highly ſuitable to thoſe prin- 
ciples which had placed him on the throne, On the 
twenty-ninth of February, he-adjourned the parliament 


with a ſpeech, in which he warmly thanked the com- 


mons for their great ſupphes. He acquainted the two 
houſes of his intention of going beyond ſea *. He or- 


dered them to adjourn themſelves to the twelfth of April. 


To gratify the Tories, whom he found to be the beſt 
friends of his power, he admitted the Earls of Rocheſ- 
ter and Ranelagh, the Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Edward 
Seymour, into the privy-counctl *, Seymour ſucceeded 
Sir John Lowther, another Tory, at the board of trea- 
ſury. Cornwallis was conſtituted, in the room of the 


Earl of Pembroke, a commiſſioner of the admiralty. 


Theſe men had uniformly oppoſed his meaſures, diſput- 


ed his title, and reflected on his conduct *. | He forgot, 
| however, their avowed diſlike to his perſon, in their at- 


tachment to the prerogative of the crown. He embark- 
ed, on the fifth of March, for Holland: 'The admini- 
{tration of affairs devolved, as uſual, upon the Queen B. 


An action of unexampled barbarity diſgraced, in 1692. 
Scotland, the government of William, in the com- Iffaits of 


mencement of the year 1692. In the preceding Auguſt, 
in conſequence of the pacification with the Highlanders, 
a proclamation of indemnity had been iſſued to ſuch in- 
ſurgents as ſhould take the oaths to the King and Queen 


on or before the laſt day of December. The chiefs of the 
few tribes who had been in arms for James, complied," 


ſoon after, with the proclamation, except Macdonald of 
Glenco; and even HE failed in ſubmitting within the li- 
mited time, more from accident than deſign. In the 
end of December he came to Colonel Hill, who com- 
manded the garriſon in Fort-William, to take the oaths 
of allegiance to the government. Hill, having furniſh- 
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CHAP.ed Macdonald with a letter to Sir Colin Campell, ſherif 


* 


of the county of Argyle, directed him to repair imme- 


* diately to Inverary, to make his ſubmiſſion; in a legal 


Maſſacre 


manner, before that magiſtrate. The way to Inverary 
lay acroſs almoſt impaſſable mountains. The ſeaſon was 


extremely rigorous, and the whole country covered with 


a deep ſnow. So eager, however, was Macdonald to 


take the oaths, before the limited time ſhovld expire, 


that, though the road lay within half a mile of his own 
houſe, he would not ſtop to viſit his family. After va- 
rious obſtruQions, he arrived at Inverary. The time 


was elapſed. The ſheriff hefitated to receive his ſub- 
miſſion. But Macdenald prevailed over his ſcruples with 
importunities, and even with tears <. 

Sir John Dalrymple, afterwards Earl of Stair, a 
man of profligate principles, attended King William, 
as ſecretary of ſtate for Scotland. He took advantage 
of Macdonald's neglecting to take the oaths within 


the time preſcribed. He procured from the King a 
warrant of military execution againſt him and his 
Whole tribe. As a mark of his own eagerneſs, or to 
ſave Dalrymple, William ſigned the warrant, both above 
and below, with his own hand. The ſecretary, in let- 
ters expreſſive of a brutal ferocity of mind, urged the 
military officers who commanded in the Highlands to 
execute their orders with the utmoſt rigour. Campbell 
of Glenlyon, a captain in the Earl of Argyle's regi- 
ment, and two ſubalterns, were ordered, with one hun- 
dred and twenty men, to repair to Glenco on the firſt of 
February. Campbell, being uncle to young Macdonald's 
wife, was received by the father with friendſhip and hoſ- 
pitality. The men were treated in the houſes of his 
tenants with free quarters and kind entertainment. 
Till che thirteenth of February, the troops lived in 
good-humour and familiarity. with the people. The 
officers, on the very night of the maſſacre, paſſed the 
evening and played at cards i in Macdonald's houſe, In 
the night, Lieutenant Lindſay, with a party of ſoldiers, 
called in a friendly manner at his door. He was in- 
ſtaritly. admitted, Macdonald, as he was riſing from his 
bed to receive his gueſt, was ſhot dead behind his back 


© Inquiry into the Maſſacre at Genco. State Tracts, vol. ii. 
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with two bullets. His wife had already put on her CH AP. 


clothes; but ſhe was ſtript naked by the ſoldiers, who 
tore the rings off her fingers with their teeth D. 


X. 
"2 


The flaughter now became general. To prevent the 7 — il 
pity of the ſoldiers to their hoſts, their quarters had M [| 


been changed the night before. Neither age nor infir- 
mity was ſpared. Some women, in defending their 
children, were killed. Boys, imploring mercy, were 
ſhot, by officers, on whoſe knees they hung. In one 


place, nine perſons, as they ſat enjoying themſelves at 
table, were ſhot dead by the ſoldiers. The aſſaſſins are 


even ſaid to have made a ſport of death. At Inveriggen, 


in Campbell's own quarters, nine men were firſt bound 
by the ſoldiers, then ſhot at intervals, one by one. Se- 


| veral, who fled to the mountains, periſhed by famine 
and the inclemency of the ſeaſon. "Thoſe who eſcaped 


owed their lives to a tempeſtuous night, Lieutenant- 
colonel Hamilton, who had the charge of the execution 


from Dalrymple, was on his march with four hundred 


men, to occupy all the paſſes which led from the yalley of 


Glenco. He was obliged to ſtop by the ſeverity of the 
weather, which proved the ſafety of the unfortunate 
tribe. He entered the valley the next day. He laid all 


the houſes in aſhes, and carried away all the cattle and 


ſpoil, which were divided among the officers and ſol- 
diers E. | 8 


All Europe, as well as Britain, was ſhocked at the gyg.y:- 
particulars of a maſſacre, at once barbarous, impolitic, tions. 


and inhuman. The rigour of the warrant, the circum- 
ſtances of 1ts execution, the maſk of friendſhip under 
which an unſuſpeQting and unarmed people were butcher- 
ed by ſoldiers, could ſcarce be exaggerated by the ene- 
mies of William, or defended by his friends. The 


blame was laid by the latter on the miniſter. They af- 
firmed, that the King, ever flow in tranſacting buſi- 


neſs F, had ſigned the warrant, among other papers, 
without inquiry. Some, with a mixture of abſurdity 
and injuſtice, defended the meaſure itſelf as conſiſtent 
with the laws of Scotland. Others averred, that' the 
officers extended their rigour beyond the letter of their 
orders. Though the opponents of William owned, 


b State TraQs, vol. iii. *® Ibid. * Burnet, vol. iii, 
- that 
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CHAP. that he was inſtigated to the meaſure by Dalrymple, 


X. 
1692, 


they would not allow that he could be ignorant of the 
contents of a paper, which, apparently to ſcreen his 
ſecretary, he had ſigned both above and below. War- 
rants of fire and ſword, they acknowledged, had been 


often granted in Scotland ;. but they were ſeldom exe- 
cuted with any degree of rigour, and never againſt men 


who were not at the time aQually in arms, If the troops 
exceeded their orders, a point by no means clear, the 


King, they ſaid, in approving afterwards of their con- 


duQ, made their cauſe his own, He would not permit 


the actors in this tragedy to be puniſhed. He even pro- 
moted the moſt active, and diſtinguiſhed them with his 


favour, ©. | 


© State TraQs, vol. iii, p. 914. 
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